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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

Chin  Island  had  been  a  wild  three  miles  of  rock  and  forest 
when  it  was  first  settled.  Now,  seventy  years  later,  the  fami- 
lies who  lived  there  were  a  proud  American  jumble  of  Scots, 
Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Greeks,  chiefly  fishermen  and 
farmers. 

It  was  Christmas  time  when  the  feud  began.  Elbridge  Gil- 
man,  who  had  unwittingly  helped  to  start  it,  did  what  he 
could  to  stop  the  feud  from  spreading.  So,  at  first,  did  Liseo 
MacGimsey,  his  quick-tempered  partner  in  the  fish  wharf. 
But  there  were  others,  like  Stell,  the  sharp-tongued  postmis- 
tress, who  fanned  the  flame  until  it  threatened  to  engulf  the 
entire  island. 

Here  is  Ruth  Moore  writing  at  the  peak  of  her  creative 
powers.  In  this  book  you  smell  the  spruce  forests  and  clam 
flats;  you  feel  the  ocean  winds  and  the  salt  spray;  you  taste 
fresh-baked  bread  and  steaming  chowder.  Best  of  all,  you 
meet  a  group  of  salty,  down-to-earth  characters  you  will 
never  forget. 

Ruth  Moore  is  the  author  of  Candlemas  Bay,  A  Fair 
Wind  Home,  Spoonhandle,  and  other  novels. 
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PART  ONE 

MacKechnie's  Kingdom 
1855-1910 


THE  ISLAND  WAS  off  the  beaten  track  as  islands  go;  it  was  four  miles  from 
the  mainland,  across  a  stretch  of  dangerous  water.  Other  islands  lay 
around  it  to  the  north  and  west,  but  to  the  south  and  east  it  had  nothing 
but  open  ocean,  the  North  Atlantic  stretching  to  the  sky.  The  islands 
were  of  all  kinds,  some  rocky,  some  low-lying  and  green,  with  harbors  for 
boats  and  beaches  where  children  could  play.  Wherever  there  was  a  har- 
bor not  too  much  of  a  tide  hole,  people  lived.  This  one.  Chin  Island,  as  it 
was  called,  had  no  harbor,  so  that  for  years  it  went  uninhabited,  a  jutting 
chin  of  granite  thrust  out  into  the  ocean,  a  wild  three  miles  of  rock,  spruce 
forest  and  alders  laced  v^th  blackberry  vines. 

In  the  very  old  time,  an  ancient  race  of  Indians,  the  Paint  People,  went 
there  for  red  ocher,  which  they  mined  on  the  west  end  of  the  island;  at 
least,  the  ocher  was  there  in  a  series  of  scratched,  shallow  pits;  who  made 
them,  or  when,  was  anybody's  guess.  Later,  the  Passamaquoddy  hunters 
must  have  stopped  long  enough  to  lose  an  occasional  arrowhead  near  the 
only  place  where  it  was  possible  to  pull  up  a  canoe— a  small,  exposed 
beach  on  the  western  shore,  which  had  a  fine  spring  of  clear  water 
running  out  of  a  split  rock.  They  might  have  stayed  as  long  as  the  mi- 
grating flocks  of  sea  birds  did,  but  no  longer,  for  the  place  was  unshel- 
tered, unfriendly  to  humans. 

Its  shores  came  down  in  blocks  and  tiers  of  tumbled  granite,  shelving 
off  gradually  underwater,  so  that  around  three  sides  of  the  island  thrust 
out  wicked  snouts  of  rock,  on  which  the  sea  loitered  with  intent,  even  in 
calm  weather.  From  tidemark,  ten  acres  of  black  ledges  made  off  to  the 
east  and  south,  some  underwater,  some  just  awash,  at  different  times  of 
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tide.  Over  them,  the  sea  was  always  in  motion.  No  matter  how  quiet 
the  day,  or  how  still  the  spruces  baked  in  the  summer  sun,  a  slow,  cool, 
sleepy  sound  hung  over  the  island  everywhere,  a  sound,  it  seemed,  not  so 
much  of  water  as  of  air. 

Perhaps  on  some  such  summer  day,  an  early  visitor  to  the  coast,  seeing 
the  swirl  of  lazy  green  about  the  ledges,  the  rockweed  lifting  and  falling 
like  a  field  of  grass,  named  the  place  The  Pasture,  though  no  one  could 
say  what  pastured  there,  outside  of  crabs  and  cunners  and  south-flying 
sea  birds.  In  winter.  The  Pasture  was  white  water  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Big 
rollers  lifted  up  green  from  across  the  gulf  and  smashed  in  on  the  head- 
land, shattering  the  granite  sometimes,  shifting  great  boulders  and  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  shore.  Sheets  of  spray  roared  up,  twenty,  forty,  fifty 
feet  high,  drove  in  to  freeze  in  white  rime  on  the  spruces,  which  on  the 
eastern  shore  were  stunted  like  trees  at  timber  line. 

The  island  was  all  granite,  its  peak  a  round  hill  a  hundred  feet  high 
and  naked  as  a  cup.  What  grew  there,  grew  where  the  land  leveled  out  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  a  wild  tangle  of  northern  coastal  forest,  on  roots 
driven  into  the  crevices  of  rock.  Through  centuries,  it  had  made  topsoil, 
deep  enough  on  the  island's  western  end  to  grow  a  little  grass,  and  on 
that  side,  too,  a  half-mile  back  from  the  shore,  just  before  the  hill  started 
to  climb,  was  a  small,  deep  pond  in  an  alder  swamp  of  almost  tropical 
lushness. 

This  pond  was  always  full;  it  caught  the  wash  of  rain  from  the  hill 
behind  it,  and,  besides,  it  was  spring-fed.  From  the  high,  dry,  lichened 
ledges,  no  one  would  suspect  that  the  island  was  a  watery  place,  but  deep 
within  it  flowed  never-failing  streams,  surfacing  here  at  the  pond  and 
trickling  down,  through  crevices  into  the  sea— in  summer,  a  slow,  steady 
drip  dampening  the  rocks  above  tide  line,  in  winter,  great  waterfalls  of 
yellow  ice. 

The  swamp  flowered  all  summer,  no  matter  how  dry  the  season.  Above 
it,  the  granite  crisped  its  lichens  in  the  sun,  baked  as  fiercely  dry  as  if  the 
heat  struck  outward  from  furnace  fires  within.  But  the  growth  around  the 
pond  stayed  brilliant,  electric  green.  Alders  grew  thick  as  a  man's  thigh, 
and  some  of  the  old  swamp  birches  were  three  feet  through  at  the  base. 
Tall  trees  and  the  hill  kept  away  the  wind,  so  that  air  hung  hot  and  still, 
full  of  jungle-rich  smells  of  mud  and  moss  and  lush,  sunny  leaves.  Squir- 
rels lived  in  the  swamp,  and  deer,  and  mink  and  beaver  and  muskrat. 
Hermit  thrushes  sang  there  all  spring  long.  The  trees  were  full  of  wing- 
flash  and  flutter  and  the  four  or  five  clear  notes,  repeated  a  thousand 
times,  of  white-throated  sparrows.  Ducks  gathered  in  the  pond;  at  fall 
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dusk,  it  might  be  brimful  of  them,  floating  side  by  side.  To  these  in- 
habitants, at  any  time  of  year,  the  swamp  offered  shelter,  either  of  shade 
or  snow. 

The  Indians  made  a  few  scratches  on  the  land  and  went;  early  white 
settlers  sailing  along  the  coast  eyed  the  rugged  island  warily.  "No  harbor," 
they  said,  and  passed  on  to  other  islands. 

One  of  them  must  have  gone  ashore  there  for  a  while,  and  built  himself 
some  kind  of  house  on  the  western  side  by  the  Passamaquoddy  spring, 
for  he  left  a  stone  foundation  over  a  shallow  cellar  hole,  and  his  initial, 
"A,"  chiseled  in  a  ledge  by  the  shore.  But  no  one  knew  what  his  name 
was,  nor  how  long  he  might  have  stayed.  When  Robert  MacKechnie  and 
Ansel  Gilman,  early  settlers,  went  to  the  island  in  1855,  they  found  the 
marked  boulder;  but  "A's"  cellar  stones  were  fallen  in  and  green  with 
moss,  his  initial  almost  obliterated  by  the  gray  rosettes  of  the  lichen  that 
grows  on  granite. 

Robert  MacKechnie  and  Ansel  Gilman  were  quarrymen— stonecutters 
by  trade,  looking  for  stone.  In  the  cities,  public  edifices  were  building- 
churches  and  courthouses,  post  offices,  tombs.  Already  in  the  coast  coun- 
try, south  and  west,  quarries  were  coining  money,  the  two  and  three 
masted  schooners  sailing  to  New  York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
loaded  deck-deep  with  the  pink-gray  granite  that  split  so  straight  along 
the  grain  of  the  stone.  MacKechnie  was  newly  over  from  Scotland,  where 
his  people  had  owned  and  operated  quarries  for  generations.  Ansel  Gil- 
man, a  Connecticut  man,  knew  a  good  deal  about  stone,  too,  though 
perhaps  not  by  instinct  and  by  heritage,  as  MacKechnie  did. 

From  the  deck  of  a  small  sloop  hired  for  the  day,  they  saw  the  granite 
hill  on  Chin  Island  heaved  up  against  the  bay's  blue  water,  and  Mac- 
Kechnie looked  and  whistled.  Ansel  shook  his  head. 

"I  said  to  him,"  Ansel  wrote  in  his  diary,  "that's  the  worst  rock  pile 
I  ever  saw  and  there's  no  landing  place  within  forty  rows  of  apple  trees. 
By  landing  place  I  meant  a  harbor  where  we  could  load  stone  aboard  of 
a  vessel.  But  Robert  kept  on  looking  at  it.  I  will  say  it  was  a  sightly  is- 
land, but  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  it  from  the  beginning." 

He  also  wrote,  "It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  Robert,  I  have 
found  out  that.  Because  when  you  have  got  done,  you  find  you  have  not 
changed  his  mind,  so  your  time  is  wasted  anyway." 

This  was  the  journal  which  did  not  come  to  light  until  years  after 
Ansel's  death,  and  then  was  rummaged  out  of  a  trunk  in  the  attic  of  his 
empty  house  by  his  young  grandson,  Elbridge  Gilman.  There  was  little 
enough  in  it  about  the  actual  happenings  of  that  day.  Most  of  what  took 
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place,  Elbridge  got  from  his  other  grandfather,  who  was  MacKechnie. 

"Nevertheless  I  said  to  him,"  MacKechnie  said,  "that  I  would  like  to 
land  and  look  it  over." 

They  landed  on  Chin  Island,  on  the  beach  by  the  stone  marked  "A," 
and  hauled  up  their  punt;  and  MacKechnie  went  as  straight  as  a  hunting 
dog  through  the  tangled  thickets  and  the  swamp  to  what  he  was  looking 
for— the  high-nosed  hill,  rounded,  polished  by  weather— clean  outcrop, 
straight-grained  red  granite. 

"He  kept  up  with  me  until  we  came  to  the  swamp,"  MacKechnie  said, 
"and  then  he  fell  behind  and  didna  catch  up  until  I  had  been  for  some 
time  on  top  of  the  hill.  I  thought  it  was  the  swamp  that  was  bothering 
him— a  stone  man  hates  a  swamp  like  a  cup  of  cold  poison,  you  have  to 
have  hard  ground  to  move  granite  over;  but  it  seems  it  was  not  that,  or 
not  that  entirely." 

Before  they  left  the  island  that  day,  Ansel  and  Robert  had  a  fight. 
They  stood  toe  to  toe  on  the  level  bank  near  the  stone  marked  "A" 
and  decided  whether  or  not  to  put  their  money  into  a  granite  quarry 
on  the  island.  Robert  wanted  to;  Ansel  didn't;  and  Robert  won. 

It  was  a  long  time  afterwards  and  Ansel  had  been  dead  for  years,  be- 
fore MacKechnie  told  his  grandson,  Elbridge  Gilman,  the  grandson  of 
them  both,  how  the  settlement  on  the  island  had  begun  v^th  a  fight. 

"And  a  bloody  one,"  MacKechnie  said.  "My  nose  bled  for  a  week.  We 
told  the  girls  we'd  fallen  down  yon  mountain." 

Elbridge  grinned,  remembering  his  grandmother,  "Big"  Sarah  Mac- 
Kechnie, long  dead,  but  a  power  in  her  time.  'The  girls,"  Sarah  Mac- 
Kechnie and  Jennie  Gilman,  doubtless  guessed  what  had  taken  place. 
In  a  country  where  the  custom  was  to  tell  women  only  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  them  to  know,  most  women  learned  early  to  put 
two  and  two  together.  He  recalled  hearing  Big  Sarah  say,  once,  with  a 
snort,  "The  lies,  for  heb'm  sakes,  that  men  tell  women!  If  'twas  only 
about  each  other,  I  could  put  up  with  it,  makes  things  more  fun  not  to 
have  the  like  of  that  nailed  down,  cut  and  dry.  But  he  wants  to  bum  coal 
in  the  stove,  too  lazy  to  cut  wood— so  he  tells  me  now,  after  fifty  years, 
that  wood  will  ruin  the  chimney!" 

And  indeed,  it  did  seem  to  Elbridge,  thinking  over  the  lore  of  the 
country,  that  some  of  it  might  be  based  on,  not  lies  exactly,  but  on 
men's  convenience.  Weeds  are  good  for  the  garden,  they  shade  the  plants. 
Potatoes  grow  better  on  new  ground  if  you  don't  shake  out  the  turf. 
Cistern  water  is  better  to  drink  than  well  water;  such  things.  Oh,  yes, 
the  girls  would  have  guessed  about  the  fight.  Anse  and  Robert  would 
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not  have  wanted  them  to  know  that  a  decision  which  meant  so  much 
hardship  and  change  in  their  Hves  had  depended  on  whose  husband  had 
the  toughest  fists.  And  Anse  would  not  have  wanted  anyone  to  know 
that  he  had  been  thrashed  by  a  man  half  his  size. 

Elbridge  hid  his  grin.  No  sense  to  stir  the  old  man  up— he  looked 
pretty  frail  today;  and  MacKechnie  went  on. 

"Anse  hated  the  place  from  the  beginning,"  MacKechnie  said.  "I  never 
could  see  or  find  out  why.  He  said,  that  day,  it  was  Old  Ellick,  whatever 
that  was.  It  sounded  foolish  to  me  and,  at  first,  it  was  what  made  me 
mad,  he  a  grown  man  letting  himself  be  shaken  in  such  an  enterprise 
by  the  bogieman,  if  that  was  what  it  was;  I  never  knew.  But  later  on 
that  day,  I  was  mad  because  I  wanted  the  place,  and  to  talk  to  him  was 
like  talking  to  last  year's  deer  hide  nailed  on  the  barn.  I  wanted  it  for 
the  stone,  though  not  entirely  for  the  stone.  Though  it  was  lovely  stone. 

"If  you  could  have  seen  yon  hill  that  morning  the  way  I  saw  it— the 
clean  granite,  none  finer  in  Scotland  or  in  any  place  in  the  world  I  ever 
saw,  the  hill  itself,  and  the  island  lying  there  as  if  untouched  since  the 
start  of  time— I  remember  there  away  east  and  south  was  a  mess  of  rocks 
and  timber— plenty  of  poles  stout  enough  for  derricks,  I  noticed  at  once 
—then  a  black  headland  and  a  wrack  of  ledges  breaking  white,  and  all  the 
sea  and  sky  in  the  world.  And  I  said,  'What  a  place,  Ansel!  Look  at  yon 
stone!'  And  he  said,  'Considerable  surf,  ain't  there?'  and  went  stomping 
back  down  the  hill. 

"I  did  not  go  back  to  the  boat  for  three  hours,  but  spent  time  going 
over  the  island  to  see  what  might  be  done.  I  found  it  would  be  a  tairrific 
job  of  work  but  could  be  done,"  said  MacKechnie. 

His  Scottish  burr  was  a  memory,  overlaid  now  with  a  Yankee  twang 
through  years  of  association,  and  his  voice  had  always  been  curiously 
gentle  for  so  tempestuous,  though  so  small  sized,  a  man. 

"So  I  went  back  to  the  shore  and  there  was  Ansel  with  a  face  like 
a  meat  ax,  because  he  guessed  when  I  didna  come  that  I  was  up  on  the 
hill,  looking,  with  serious  purpose  in  my  mind.  Besides,  I  looked  as  if  I 
had  swum  the  frog  pond.  My  clothes  were  ripped  from  the  blackberry 
bushes,  and  I  had  a  great  splat  of  mud  across  my  face. 

"  If  a  hundred-and-thirty  pound  man  has  that  much  trouble  clawing 
himself  dovm  from  that  hill,'  he  says  to  me,  'what  about  loads  of  granite 
blocks  weighing  upwards  of  five  tons?' 

"If  I  hadna  been  already  put  out  with  him,  I  would  have  been  then, 
as  he  well  knew.  I  have  never  wished  to  be  twitted  about  my  size.  So  I 
went  to  the  spring  and  washed  my  face  without  making  him  an  answer. 
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"  'Do  you  expect  to  drop  and  bounce  them,  maybe?'  he  says.  *0r  dig 
a  canal  in  across  that  swamp  and  sail  your  vessels  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill?' 

"I  said,  'We  can  throw  a  causeway  across  the  swamp,  there's  a  place 
where  'tis  no  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  then  all  downhill  and  hard  ground 
to  the  shore,'  and  he  snorted  like  a  bull. 

"'And  what  do  you  plan  to  build  a  causeway  out  of?'  he  said,  and 
that  was  unreasonable,  because  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  having  seen  it, 
that  there  was  a  part  of  the  hill  which  could  be  blasted  away,  an  over- 
hang which  would  fall.  I  didna  trouble  to  explain  it  to  him,  a  child 
could  have  seen  it.  So  I  said  in  short  words,  as  though  to  a  child,  'Yon 
hill  is  not  so  steep  but  you  could  ease  loaded  flatcars  down  with  winches 
and  cables.  They  would  roll  of  their  own  weight  to  the  shore.  You'd 
not  need  any  power,  even,  only  iron  rails  for  the  cars  to  roll  on,  and 
cables  to  ease  them  down.' 

"  'Why  bother  to  ease  them  down,'  Anse  says.  'Take  out  the  chocks 
and  let  them  roll.  They  might  travel  fast  enough  to  jump  the  gap  be- 
tween the  shore  and  a  vessel's  hold  out  in  the  bay.  Because  that's  the 
only  living  God's  way  you'd  ever  get  a  vessel  loaded  here.  Or  set  your 
granite  afloat  and  a  man  with  a  crowbar  on  each  block  to  paddle  it  down 
to  Boston.  There's  no  harbor  here.  How  would  you  load  a  vessel?  Or 
have  you  got  that  figured  out,  too?' 

"  'I  have,'  I  said.  'In  Scotland,  on  a  difficult  shore,  we  build  a  break- 
water.' 

'"Build  a  causeway,  build  a  breakwater!'  he  says.  'There  are  dozens 
of  places  on  the  mainland  where  we  wouldn't  need  to  do  either.  Are 
you  crazy,  man?' 

"So  then  I  tried  to  tell  him  a  little  of  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  did  not 
come  from  Scotland,  I  said,  to  work  for  other  men,  in  places  they  have 
already  interfered  with  and  chumbled  over.  I  could  have  done  that  at 
home.  But  nobody  had  touched  this  island,  and  I  had  it  in  mind  that  we 
could  build  something  lasting  here  on  good  foundations. 

"He  said,  'To  hell  with  it,  Robert!  I  have  it  in  mind  to  start  a  stone 
quarry,  not  a  kingdom.  You've  got  bees  in  your  bonnet.  Go  ahead,  if 
you  want  to,  but  count  me  out,'  and  he  started  down  the  shore  for  the 
punt. 

"It  was  then  that  I  began  taking  off  my  jacket. 

"I  said,  'I  won't  quit  the  partnership,  Anse,  over  this  bee  I've  got  in 
my  bonnet,  but  I'll  fight  you  for  it,  win,  we  stay,  lose,  we  go  elsewhere,' 
and  I  let  him  have  a  backhander,  and  we  went  to  it,  there  on  the  shore. 
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"I  didna  know  what  possessed  me  to  think  I  could  lick  him.  He  was  a 
bookish  man,  not  a  fighter,  perhaps  that  made  the  difference.  Though 
do  not  get  it  into  your  head,"  MacKechnie  said,  peering  at  his  grandson 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  "that  the  two  cannot  go  together.  We 
fought  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  until  he  hit  me  on  the  nose  and  the 
pain  was  tainific,  and  I  butted  him  in  the  belly  and  knocked  him  head 
over  giblets  into  *A's'  old  cellar  hole,  where  he  stayed  for  some  time." 

"That  was  dirty  fighting,  Gramp,"  Elbridge  said.  "To  butt  a  man  in 
the  belly." 

"It  was.  But  he  was  a  head  and  a  half  taller  and  outweighed  me 
by  forty  pounds.  And  a  fight,  then,  was  a  fight,  not  a  punching  match. 
I  would  have  done  worse,  just  so  I  beat  him  that  day,  or  any  other  man 
who  came  between  me  and  what  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do.  Bees 
in  my  bonnet,  he  told  me,  when  his  own  was  buzzing,  and  did  so,  all  his 
life,  with  notions  such  as  he  could  mine  profit  out  of  a  trace  of  gold 
vein  in  the  quartz,  when  a  child  would  have  known  that  the  money  was 
in  cut  stone.  He  might  have  buzzed  his  way  through  the  earth  to  China 
or  come  back  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  pairhaps,  but  with  no 
more  gold  from  that  vein  than  he  found,  which  was  enough,  precisely, 
to  make  a  wedding  ring—" 

"Now,  hold  on,  Gramp,  you're  mixed  up,"  Elbridge  said.  "It  was  Fa- 
ther had  the  gold  mine.  Malcolm.  Remember?"  and  the  old  man  stared 
at  him  testily,  shifting  his  weight  a  little  in  the  bed  where  he  now  spent 
his  days. 

"—for  my  daughter,"  he  went  on  stubbornly,  aware  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  not  willing  to  admit  it,  passing  it  over  quickly,  as  trivia  from 
the  packed  trunk  of  his  memory. 

"That  day,  for  once,  I  knocked  the  stubbornness  out  of  him,  the 
foolishness,  the  Old  Ellick,  whatever  that  was.  At  least,  I  thought  I  had." 

Elbridge  knew  what  "Old  Ellick"  was. 

"It  is  lonesome,  yes,"  read  Anse's  journal.  "But  so  is  any  wild  place 
and  I  have  seen  plenty  of  those.  I  cannot  help  but  see  how  foolish  I  am 
to  feel  that  this  lonesome  has  anything  behind  it.  A  place  is  a  place,  no 
more  than  that.  A  man  can  do  his  work  anywhere.  But  remembered  when 
small,  a  time  I  was  stealing  apples  and  looked  up  to  see  a  hairy  head 
poked  out  of  the  bushes,  old  black  hat,  shag  eyebrows  and  whiskers, 
little  eyes,  looking,  not  winking.  It  was  only  Old  Ellick,  he  owned  the 
orchard,  a  neighbor  who  never  hurt  anyone,  nobody  to  be  scared  of.  Yet, 
all  of  a  sudden,  what  there  was  in  the  world  to  be  afraid  of,  hidden 
but  not  seen  in  any  dark  woods  or  secret  place,  now  was  here.  The  old 
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wild,  the  come-to-get-you.  It  is  all  damn  foolishness  to  feel  that  a  place 
can  be  your  enemy.  I  made  a  bargain  and  I  will  keep  it.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  ever  make  a  scratch  on  that  island,  and  I  told  Robert 


so/' 


"I  thought  I  had,"  MacKechnie  went  on  saying.  "But  on  that  day 
as  we  were  sailing  home  in  the  sloop,  he  looked  back  at  the  island,  and 
said,  *It's  a  hell  of  a  place,  Robert,  and  we'll  never  make  a  scratch  on 
it/" 

MacKechnie,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1908,  from 
his  bed  pointed  out  how  he  had  been  right,  Anse  Gilman  wrong. 

"As  for  scratches,"  said  MacKechnie,  "we  made  them  " 

THE  enterprise,  as  MacKechnie  said,  in  the  beginning  was  "tairrific." 
On  his  good  days,  when  he  felt  like  talking  and  could  remember,  he 
never  tired  of  telling  how  they  did,  back  there,  when  they  built  the  quarry. 
If  the  place  were  an  enemy,  and  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  to  be, 
they  fought  it  tooth  and  nail.  Heavy  equipment  of  all  kinds,  tools,  wag- 
ons, forges,  anvils,  chains,  had  to  be  loaded  aboard  a  vessel  at  a  mainland 
wharf,  sailed  across,  and  somehow  landed  on  the  shore,  from  the  an- 
chorage out  in  the  bay.  The  light  stuff  they  handled  in  dories,  and  other 
small  boats;  for  the  heavy,  they  built  timber  rafts,  loaded  them  deep  and 
hauled  them  ashore  with  cables. 

It  took  a  long  time;  they  could  work  only  on  days  when  the  wind  did 
not  blow,  and  those  days  were  few. 

"It  was  a  devilish  landing  place,"  MacKechnie  said.  "Boulders  every- 
where, even  at  high  tide,  to  trip  up  a  raft,  and  we  waded  to  our  shoulders 
in  the  cold  water  every  time  we  brought  one  in." 

And  Anse  had  written  in  his  journal,  "The  damn  southwest  vdnd  still 
blows.  Today  we  drove  the  horses  overboard  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
and  made  them  swim  ashore.  Robert  thinking  that  horses  might  go  when 
boats  could  not.  We  lost  three." 

"We  lost  a  good  deal,"  MacKechnie  said.  "Had  you  been  able  to  walk 
on  the  sea  bottom,  you  could  have  followed  our  track  from  the  vessel  to 
the  shore,  what  with  the  bolts,  tools,  iron  stuff,  we  lost  overboard;  even  a 
donkey  engine.  But  I  will  say  of  Anse,  he  did  not  rub  it  in,  even  when 
we  lost  the  donkey." 

Elbridge  had  seen  the  donkey.  At  low  tide,  on  a  calm  day,  you  could 
look  down  through  the  water,  a  hundred  yards  off  the  beach,  and  see  it 
lying  there  on  bottom,  not  even  rust  color  any  more,  only  a  vague  outline 
crusted  with  barnacles,  wavering  with  the  motion  of  the  water. 
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MacKechnie  never  mentioned  the  loss  of  horses,  nor  did  he  at  any  time 
mention  the  loss  of  men.  He  had  always  been  a  man  to  cut  losses,  and 
now  his  memory,  searching  back,  cut  them  for  him.  But  Anse  had  been 
living  in  a  present  that  was,  more  than  anything,  real  to  him.  He  wrote 
it  all  down. 

"Today  we  lost  Joe  Packard.  Taking  out  the  big  birches  on  the  cause- 
way road  through  the  swamp.  One  of  them  fell  on  him,  drove  him  face- 
down into  mud.  We  got  him  out  quick  as  we  could,  but  too  late  he  was 
gone.  He  was  a  good  man  and  will  be  missed." 

And  later,  "Teddy  Winter  took  sick  in  the  camp  and  had  to  be  sent 
home  when  the  vessel  left.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  have  a  bout  of  it. 
We  all  have  this  cold  and  coughing,  but  his  is  bad." 

And  three  days  later,  "Manson  brought  back  news  of  Teddy  Winter's 
death,  said  pneumonia.  I  took  Robert  one  side  and  tried  to  talk  him 
into  quitting  until  spring.  It  is  not  right  to  keep  the  men  here,  living  the 
way  we  have  to  in  these  lean-to  shacks,  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  no 
way  to  dry  wet  clothes  and  boots  except  an  outdoors  fire.  But  he  is 
bound  to  drive  through.  He  says  I  am  crazy  to  think  of  turning  a  gang  of 
men  loose,  coming  into  winter,  with  no  work,  and  he  is  right,  though  he 
would  do  it,  and  be  damned  to  them,  if  it  suited  his  turn.  It  does  not  suit 
his  turn;  so  I  have  taken  part  of  the  men  off  the  causeway  and  we  are 
building  tight  houses.  Robert  has  raved  at  me  some,  but  he  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  we  will  need  houses  sometime  if  we  are  to  bring  the  women 
over,  so  why  not  now?" 

"We  cleared  for  the  houses  first,"  MacKechnie  said.  "Dug  cellars,  laid 
foundations.  In  December,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  time,  we  brought 
the  women  and  the  young  ones  over,  and  had  Christmas  in  warm  houses, 
with  fires  going.  Most  went  on  the  vessel,  with  all  our  stuff  and  things, 
but  Anse  had  a  dory  he  wanted  to  sail  across,  so  he  and  Jennie  went  in 
that." 

"December  18,  1856,"  wrote  Anse.  "Sailed  Jennie  over  to  the  island 
for  the  first  time  today.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and  ice  made  on  the  dory  and 
stiffened  up  the  sail,  so  I  had  to  knock  some  off.  I  was  afraid  she  would 
be  cold  and  take  harm  in  the  state  she  is  in,  three  months  along,  so  I 
bundled  her  up  in  everything  we  had  and  put  in  so  many  hot  bricks 
that  we  both  laughed  when  I  had  to  take  some  out,  it  ballasted  the 
dory's  bow  too  low  in  the  water.  We  had  a  good  time  going  over.  She 
tickled  to  death  to  be  with  me  for  good  now,  and  I  to  have  her.  We  have 
been  apart  the  biggest  part  of  a  year  now.  And  when  we  hove  up  under 
the  lee  of  the  island,  she  saw  the  big  yellow  icicles  the  springs  make  down 
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over  the  ledges,  and  said  it  was  pretty.  I  don't  call  it  pretty,  I  call  it  dam 
cold.  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong  to  bring  her  here.  If  anything  hap- 
pens to  her  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do." 

And  in  May,  1857:  "J^i^i^ie  has  had  our  baby,  a  fine  boy.  Called  him 
Malcolm,  after  her  father.  She  did  not  have  a  hard  time.  Was  a  good  girl 
from  the  beginning  and  had  it  in  the  DAYTIME,  in  good  weather,  so 
it  was  not  hard  to  sail  over  to  town  and  fetch  the  doctor.  I  thank  God.** 

THAT  winter  and  spring,  MacKechnie's  gang  swamped  and  cleared 
roads.  They  built  a  breakwater  with  a  loading  wharf  at  the  end  of  it,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island,  where  the  next  island  to  the  north  some- 
what sheltered  a  landing  place.  They  built  MacKechnie's  causeway  across 
the  swamp,  his  railway  running  from  the  hill  to  the  shore,  where  the 
loaded  flatcars  were  to  be  let  downhill  by  an  ingenious  system  of  cables 
and  winches. 

For  over  half  a  century  MacKechnie  and  Oilman's  quarry  operated  on 
the  island  and  shipped  cut  stone  half  a  world  away.  Five  hundred  people 
lived  there  in  its  heyday,  a  cross-section  of  nationalities,  for  MacKechnie 
imported  his  stonecutters,  the  best  in  the  world,  he  said,  from  Italy  and 
Scotland;  and  as  soon  as  the  breakwater  thrust  out  its  curve  far  enough 
to  make  a  safe  harbor  for  boats,  the  Yankee  farmer-fishermen  came. 
Schooners  hauling  granite  down  the  coast  had  crews  who  might  be  Yan- 
kee, or  Greek  or  Negro  or  Portuguese.  Some  stayed,  brought  families,  or 
married  on  the  island.  The  children  had  strange  combinations  of  names: 
Eliseo  MacGimsey,  Nikolaides  Pumlow— not  strange  at  all  when  it  was 
shortened,  as  it  soon  was,  to  Nick. 

In  time,  the  island  was  no  longer  cut  off  from  the  world.  The  vessels, 
hauling  granite,  sailed  back  and  forth  from  the  cities;  twice  a  week  a  little 
coastwise  steamer  called  at  the  wharf,  bringing  passengers  and  freight. 
A  minister  and  a  priest  came  over  from  the  mainland  periodically  to 
hold  services  for  those  of  their  faiths.  Summer  visitors  came,  a  few  at  first; 
or  temperance  speakers  and  debaters  to  talk  to  the  Iron  Clads,  which  was 
a  forum;  once  or  twice  a  year  a  stock  company  stopped  over  from  the 
mainland  and  offered  plays  in  the  new  town  hall. 

"We  put  up  our  ovm  town  buildings  and  took  pride  in  them,"  said 
MacKechnie. 

In  spare  time,  the  island  men  laid  stone  foundations,  hewed  timbers 
and  drove  nails;  they  built  a  church,  a  schoolhouse  and  a  town  hall,  in 
the  order  of  importance.  Their  stone  foundations  were  a  wonder  to  see, 
the  big,  bland,  pink-gray  granite  blocks  tailored  to  fit,  morticed  and 
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overlapped  as  if  they  had  been  no  more  trouble  to  cut  than  so  many 
pieces  of  soap. 

"The  men  who  worked  for  me  did  not  need  to  look  twice  at  a  piece  of 
stone  to  see  how  the  grain  would  run.  And  then,  too,  there  was  consider- 
able competition.  A  public  building  is  something  for  a  man  to  be  re- 
membered by.  In  time  to  come,  a  grandson  might  lay  his  hand  on  the 
stone  and  say,  'From  here  to  here,  my  grandfather,  Sherebiah  MacGim- 
sey,  laid  this  stone;  from  there  to  the  corner,  Joseph  Lessaro.  You  see  there 
is  a  difference." 

Yes,  his  grandson  thought,  that's  true;  and  MacKechnie  went  on. 
"There  was  a  difference  in  the  work,  but  not  in  quality,  only  in  style. 
It  was  all  built  to  last." 

The  church  was  a  bleak,  rectangular  box  with  a  squat  gable  and  a  low 
belfry,  in  which  hung  a  singularly  clear-toned  bell.  MacKechnie  had  sent 
to  Scotland  for  the  bell,  having  in  his  youth  known  the  bellmakers.  In 
his  letter  to  them,  he  wrote  that  he  wanted  a  bell  which  would  say, 
"Come." 

"It  was  only  what  church  bells  have  always  been  supposed  to  say, 
but  some  do  not.  When  it  was  rung  for  the  first  time,  I  did  not  have  to 
tell  anyone  what  to  listen  for.  They  heard  the  bell  say,  'Come.' " 

It  was  rung  a  good  deal,  not  only  for  services— for  gatherings  of  all 
kinds,  for  emergencies,  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning  and  at  six  at  night 
to  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  work  day.  On  a  still,  sunny 
morning,  or  above  the  hoarse  growl  of  the  sea  and  the  battering  wind  of 
a  black  winter's  evening,  the  bell  sounded  sweet  and  penetrating,  "Come 
.  .  .  come  .  .  .  come." 

The  church  building  was  white,  painted  with  thick,  almost  pure  white 
lead,  thinned  a  little  with  oil.  Against  the  greens  of  spring  and  summer, 
it  stood  out  in  immaculate  whiteness;  against  snow,  it  looked  pale  blue. 
Its  pews  were  bought  by  island  families,  who  paid  thirty  dollars  apiece  for 
them,  a  large  sum,  even  when  the  money  went  to  support  the  church. 
They  were  built  of  solid  plank,  two  planks  to  a  pew.  In  those  days  of 
mighty  trees,  no  one  thought  it  remarkable  that  these  planks  should  be 
an  inch-and-a-half  thick,  fourteen  feet  long  and  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
inches  wide,  all  clear  pine.  They  were,  merely,  what  was  practical.  They 
did  not  have  to  be  joined  to  make  the  seat  wide  enough  or  the  back 
high;  they  wouldn't  sag  under  the  weight  of  a  tall  man,  his  substantial 
wife  and  eight  or  nine  children.  They  were  probably  the  most  uncom- 
fortable seats  ever  devised  anywhere,  the  planks  at  stiff  right  angles  to 
each  other. 
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"But  people  went  to  church  not  to  be  comfortable  but  to  hear  the  good 
rewarded  and  the  sinners  fry/'  said  MacKechnie. 

The  walls  were  whitewashed  between  the  tall,  narrow  windows,  which 
were  clear  glass  below  the  meeting  rails  and  arched  at  the  top,  with  small, 
colored,  leaded  panes.  The  pulpit  was  a  tall  box,  like  a  cofEn,  of  black 
walnut;  and  behind  it,  two  Sundays  in  the  month,  oftener  if  he  could 
get  over  from  the  mainland  and  spare  the  time,  the  Reverend  Archie 
Snow  gave  forth  a  remarkably  blazing  brand  of  hell-fire  and  brimstone. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  when  he  really  let  himself  go,  frying  the  sinners, 
his  breath  would  light  the  kerosene  lamps  across  the  church  under  the 
gallery. 

"Hold  on,  Gramp,"  Elbridge  said  once.  "The  way  you  talk  about 
the  church,  you'd  think  it  was  gone,  that  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  it. 
Fve  got  a  tail-ache  right  now,  from  setting  on  those  seats.  It's  still  there, 
Gramp.  It's  just  had  a  new  coat  of  paint." 

"Don't  talk  like  a  cussed  fool,"  MacKechnie  said  testily.  "I  know  it's 
still  there.  And  don't  think  I  don't  know  how  much  trouble  the  town 
had  to  squat  out  enough  money  for  that  coat  of  paint.  In  my  day,  we 
did  the  work  ourselves  and  it  was  not  a  chore,  but  a  privilege.  It's  the 
men  I  am  talking  about;  the  men  are  gone.  You  don't  have  Archie  Snow. 
You  don't  have  Marshfield  Plummer." 

"No,  I  guess  we  don't,"  Elbridge  said. 

It  was  in  his  mind  to  start  an  argument  about  who  would  swallow 
all  that  hell-fire  and  brimstone  nowadays,  but  the  old  man  was  going  on, 
telling  about  Marshfield  Plummer. 

Across  the  road  from  the  church  and  at  a  decent  interval  from  it, 
was  the  town  hall,  and  beside  that,  the  school.  The  first  schoolmaster 
who  taught  in  the  new  school  building  was  Marshfield  Plummer.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  a  boy  of  twenty  who  ate  his  heart  out 
because  he  had  a  gimpy  leg;  and  then  buckled  down,  after  a  while,  and 
taught  the  little  Gilmans  and  MacKechnies,  and  the  Roccos  and  Les- 
saros;  and  the  Cayfords  and  Gonzales  and  MacGimseys;  and  Erastus 
Mills  Nikolaides,  and  Tilson  Shepheard  and  Harriet  Horn;  and  Joanna 
Vira  and  John  Cloud's  four  mulatto  children.  He  taught  them  to  read 
and  write  and  figure  in  a  way  they  never  forgot.  To  some  he  taught 
Greek  and  Latin;  he  was  fascinated  to  hear  modern  Greek  talked,  tried 
to  figure  out  how  it  joined  on  to  the  speech  of  ancient  Homer.  He  was 
as  interested  in  Italy  and  Scotland  and  Greece  and  Portugal  as  he  was  in 
his  own  home  on  a  farm  on  the  mainland,  and  knew  almost  as  much 
about  them,  that  is,  what  he  could  get  out  of  books;  he'd  not  traveled 
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any  then.  The  only  difference  he  ever  saw  among  his  pupils  was  that 
some  were  boys  and  some  girls,  some  smarter  than  others  to  leam. 

He  ended  up  as  the  president  of  a  Midwestern  university,  "and,  in  his 
time  was  a  great  force  for  cee-valization;  but  never  more  so  than  here, 
in  his  first  school,  where  he  taught  little  Yankees  and  Greeks  and  Italians 
about  each  others'  countries,  and  said  that  a  colored  boy  was  anybody 
with  a  darker  tan." 

BY  1874,  the  granite  hill  was  bisected  with  quarry  pits,  some  of  them 
sixty  feet  deep.  On  a  June  morning  in  that  year,  Anse  Gilman,  then 
fifty-five  years  old,  went  down  into  one  of  them  to  see  why  a  dynamite 
charge  had  not  blown  when  the  fuse  was  lit.  Someone  had  to,  and  he 
would  not  send  one  of  the  men.  The  fuse  had  not  gone  out;  it  was 
smoldering  slowly;  the  charge  let  go  just  as  Anse  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.  They  picked  up  as  much  of  him  as  they  could  find,  which  was 
not  a  great  deal,  for  Jennie  to  take  over  to  the  mainland  and  bury  in  the 
cemetery  with  Anse's  family.  He  had  always  made  them  promise  not  to 
bury  him  on  the  island  if  anything  happened  to  him  there. 

"Jennie  sat  in  the  parlor,  in  there,  and  Anse's  pine  box  on  the  wharf 
by  the  freight  shed,"  MacKechnie  told  Elbridge.  "Neither  Sarah  nor  I 
knew  how  to  comfort  her;  we  didna  know  how  to  comfort  ourselves. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I,  Robert  MacKechnie,  the  great  man,  found 
myself  dee-minished,  walking  slow,  for  the  lack  of  a  steady  hand  on  my 
enterprise  and  on  my  heart.  For  nineteen  years  he  had  been  at  my  elbow, 
holding  back,  at  times,  not  without  reason,  for  I  was  never  a  temperate 
man  in  my  purposes,  and  he  was— he  was—" 

"He  had  bees  in  his  bonnet.  Cramp,"  Elbridge  reminded. 

The  old  man's  eyes  flew  open. 

"He  did  indeed,"  he  said  shortly.  "That  gold  mine.  And  the  idea  he 
had  that  whoever  the  island  belonged  to,  it  was  not  to  us.  That  is  not 
to  say  I  didna  love  him.  For  all  there  were  times  I  could  have  killed  him, 
and  he  me,  he  was  a— a  good  man  and  greatly  missed. 

"When  the  steamboat  whistle  blew  in  the  bay  that  day,  Jennie  fell 
down,  fainting,  and  after  that,  she  could  never  abide  the  sound  across 
the  water,  when  the  steamer  came  in.  In  a  year's  time,  she  moved  away 
and  took  her  family  with  her  to  the  mainland,  where  she  shortly  died. 
All  except  Malcolm.  Malcolm  stayed." 

"Malcolm,"  Elbridge  said.  "My  father.  He  was  the  one  had  the  gold 
mine,  Gramp.  Not  Anse." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  MacKechnie.  "Anse  did  not  stop  him." 
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MALCOLM  stayed,  not  because  he  wanted  to  quarry  stone,  but  because 
he  had  the  bee.  On  one  of  the  northerly  outcrops,  stripped  for  working 
and  abandoned  early  because  the  stone  was  faulted  there,  Anse  and  Rob- 
ert had  found  a  vein  of  quartz  which  showed  a  slight  trace  of  gold.  They 
did  not  bother  with  it,  except  as  a  curiosity,  because  in  their  experience 
this  was  not  gold  country.  You  might  run  across  a  trace  here  and  there, 
never  enough  worth  working.  The  gold  was  in  good,  honest  cut  stone, 
quarried  and  shipped  and  sold  for  cash;  what  traces  might  be  uncovered, 
of  gold,  had  to  be  more  than  had  ever  showed  itself  to  them.  They  used 
the  old  quarry  hole  for  a  grout  pile  and  forgot  about  the  vein,  except  for 
an  occasional  joke  about  it,  might  be,  when  times  were  bad. 

But  Malcolm  was  obsessed  with  the  gold.  He  was  a  boy  of  eleven  when 
his  father  pointed  out  to  him  the  faint,  infinitesimal  yellow  stain. 

The  coast  country  was  walking  with  long  strides  then.  It  was  new 
enough  so  that  no  man  could  say,  for  sure,  what  riches  it  might  contain. 
Fortunes  were  already  made  out  of  lumber,  out  of  lime,  out  of  ships  and 
shipping,  out  of  stone.  Every  little  town  that  had  a  steep-to,  sheltered 
shore  was  building  vessels,  coasters  for  Boston  and  Virginia,  clippers 
for  the  China  trade.  A  new  atlas  for  the  county  had  come  out;  a  copy 
of  it  was  among  the  books  at  the  school.  One  map  showed  mineral  de- 
posits in  the  area,  so  far  as  they  were  known.  Or  guessed  at.  The  map 
was  speckled  over  with  colored  dots  marking  the  mining  districts.  Blue 
dot  for  silver,  red  for  copper;  white  with  a  cross  for  tin,  yellow  for  gold. 
Malcolm  pored  over  the  map,  marking  down  the  many  blue  and  yellow 
dots,  and  across  his  mind  the  high  winds  of  hope  and  excitement  blew. 
The  Bay  View  Mine— that  was  gold.  The  White  Star  Mine.  The  Brooklin 
Mine.  The  Eastern  Star  Mine.  The  Egypt  Mine.  The  Cline  Mine.  All 
gold.  And  many  others  not  marked  by  names,  only  by  yellow  dots.  And 
on  an  island  at  sea,  not  far  from  home.  The  Atlantic  Silver  Mine.  Gold. 
Silver.  Fortunes. 

Malcolm  went  back  after  school  to  the  quartz  vein.  He  pounded 
at  it  with  an  old  hammer  and  a  cold  chisel,  sweating,  blistering  his  hands. 
He  got  out  a  chunk  of  rock  as  big  as  a  cup  and  took  it  to  his  father,  who 
told  him  it  was  no  good,  but,  for  further  assurance,  to  ask  MacKechnie. 

MacKechnie  turned  the  chunk  over  in  his  hands. 

"Ay,"  he  said.  "I  don't  doubt  it  might  assay  sixteen  dollars  to  the  ton. 
But  there's  not  a  ton  of  the  quartz,  there's  not  half  a  ton.  And  who's  to 
bother  to  blast  out  this  for  eight  dollars,  and  it  not  there?" 

Malcolm  told  about  the  atlas,  the  mining  districts. 

MacKechnie  already  had  seen  the  map.  He  shook  his  head. 
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"The  country's  full  of  hope,"  he  said.  "As  well  it  may  be.  Every  man 
has  gold  or  silver  in  his  back  yard.  He  thinks.  Some  will  be  rich,  some 
not.  No  one  knows." 

"Well,  that's  it/'  said  Malcolm.  "No  one  knows." 

"This  we  know,"  MacKechnie  said.  "The  money's  in  stone.  Gold,  sil- 
ver, all  right,  if  you  find  it.  But  the  stone's  already  found  and  is  there 
for  the  cutting,  don't  forget  it."  * 

He  showed  figures  to  Malcolm,  but  Malcolm  still  would  not  abandon 
the  mine. 

He  did  not  abandon  it  for  years,  until  he  was  a  young  married  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  small  children;  and  then  he  gave  up,  only  because 
he  had  to,  because  of  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

The  pit  was  in  his  cow  pasture,  not  a  hundred  feet  from  his  house, 
for  Malcolm  had  built  close  to  it  for  expediency's  sake;  and  he  never 
bothered  to  put  rails  around  it,  figuring  that  the  piles  of  grout  heaped 
up  near  the  naked  hole  would  warn  anyone  that  here  was  a  hole,  or 
keep  anything  from  falling  in.  But  one  afternoon,  a  neighbor's  dog 
chased  the  cow,  and  she,  in  her  terror,  somehow  scrambled  up  the  grout 
pile  and  fell  into  the  pit.  She  lay  at  the  bottom  with  all  the  life  knocked 
out  of  her,  except  what  could  bring  forth,  at  intervals,  a  hoarse,  wavering 
bawl.  Malcolm's  wife,  "Little"  Sarah,  MacKechnie's  daughter,  heard  it 
through  her  kitchen  window,  realizing  at  the  same  time  the  excited  bark- 
ing of  a  dog. 

It's  that  darn  hound  of  Biah's,  she  thought,  putting  on  her  shawl  and 
running.  He's  after  poor  old  Daze. 

The  hound  was  dancing  hysterically  around  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Little 
Sarah  drove  him  away,  heaving  chunks  of  split  rock  from  the  grout  pile. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  for  Daze. 

Little  Sarah  leaned  as  far  as  she  dared  over  the  crumbling  edge,  seeing 
Malcolm's  ladders  going  down  to  a  clear,  still  pool  of  water  that  reflected 
her  head  and  shoulders  against  a  patch  of  sky  with  a  white  cloud  in  it, 
going  by,  gone  while  she  looked.  It  was  Daze,  sure  enough,  the  pale-tan, 
gentle  cow,  a  shapeless  gray  mass  at  the  bottom,  an  automatic  hollow 
moaning  coming  up  out  of  the  deep  and  dark,  like  the  sound  of  all 
desperation. 

I've  told  Mai  and  I've  told  him,  and  now  it's  Daze  that  we  can't  afford 
to  lose,  but  it  might's  well  have  been  one  of  the  kids,  ours  or  someone 
else's. 

And  Little  Sarah  went  to  Mai's  shed  where  he  kept  his  blasting  tools 
under  lock  and  key,  stove  in  the  door  with  an  ax  and  found  his  dynamite. 
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She  knew  well  enough  how  to  handle  it,  or  thought  she  did,  having 
lived  companions  with  blasting  tools  all  her  life,  at  Mai's  house  now,  but 
first  at  her  father's,  where  MacKechnie  used  to  bring  the  dynamite  into 
the  kitchen  on  a  winter's  morning  and  put  it  in  the  oven  to  warm  up 
for  the  day's  work  at  the  quarry,  cold  dynamite  being  hard  to  handle- 
not  that  warmed  dynamite  wasn't  a  chancy  thing.  She  remembered  while 
she  hunted  out  ^ap  and  fuse  for  the  pale  stick,  that  her  mother,  Big 
Sarah,  would  as  soon  have  picked  up  a  snake;  but  Big  Sarah,  on  the 
winter's  morning  when  the  stick  of  dynamite  had  exploded  in  the  oven, 
blowing  pieces  of  stove,  fire  and  all,  up  through  the  ceiling,  and  the  back 
wall  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  a  piece  of  the  oven  door  past  MacKechnie 
himself,  cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  his  forefinger,  Big  Sarah  had  very 
little  to  say.  She  had  been  out  taking  corn  and  water  to  her  hens  and 
was  walking  along  the  frozen  path  from  the  henhouse,  when  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  came  out  to  meet  her;  for  a  moment,  she  did  not  know  who 
was  dead  and  who  living  in  the  smoking  house.  But  the  children  had 
been  in  the  front  downstairs  bedroom,  and  MacKechnie  had  stepped  out 
on  the  steps  to  look  at  the  weather;  so  no  one  had  been  in  the  kitchen. 
When  the  fire  was  out,  though  the  damage  not  yet  counted,  and  Big 
Sarah  was  doing  up  the  streaming  finger.  Little  Sarah  heard  her  father 
say,  "Lucky  it  wasn't  but  one  stick  today,  Sarah,"  and  Big  Sarah  said, 
"Yes.  Wasn't  it?" 

You  could  put  up  with  anything,  if  it  only  had  a  purpose  to  it. 

But  all  Little  Sarah's  married  life  had  been  shadowed  by  the  deep, 
useless  pit  into  which  Mai  put  the  best  of  himself,  out  of  which  he  never 
took  anything  but  odds  and  ends  of  flecked  quartz  rock,  enough  gold 
to  make  her  wedding  ring. 

Little  Sarah,  in  case  one  stick  of  dynamite  should  not  be  enough, 
put  six  sticks  into  Mai's  derrick  bucket  and  lowered  the  bucket  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit.  Then,  with  tears  of  rage  and  pity  running  down  her 
face,  she  held  the  capped  stick  in  her  hand,  lit  the  fuse  and  dropped  it 
into  the  pit,  and  ran. 

Little  Sarah,  who  was  pretty  and  small  of  size,  like  her  father,  was  the 
child  of  a  people  already  become  so  individual  that  among  them  acts 
of  collective  violence  were  unknown;  so  that  a  lynching,  for  example, 
would  be  inconceivable,  or  any  circumstance  whereby  the  entire  body 
politic  got  together  and  did  revenge  or  harm.  Their  particular  genius  was 
for  action  taken  by  vote,  for  the  ballot  box,  for  due  course  of  law.  They 
were  modest,  no  one  wishing  to  push  himself  forward  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighbors.  Thus  a  town  meeting  would  be  conducted  by  the  articulate 
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few  whose  duty  it  was,  while  the  majority  sat  silent,  listening;  but  how 
they  listened.  If,  after  a  town  meeting,  two  men  got  up  and  went  outside 
and  there  fought,  then  this,  too,  was  a  part  of  the  particular  genius  of  this 
people— silence,  covering  up  deep-down,  festering  anger  until  it  burst  out 
like  pus,  in  an  act  of  violence;  but  an  act,  always,  of  individual  violence, 
on  rare  occasions  so  terrible  that  people,  even  looking  at  it,  could  not 
believe  it  to  be  true. 

So  Little  Sarah  blew  up  her  husband's  gold  mine  to  stop  a  sound  of 
suffering  she  could  not  bear  to  hear;  but  more  than  that  to  end  the  old 
battle  between  Malcolm  and  MacKechnie,  between  Sarah  and  her  hus- 
band. Down  into  the  pit,  exploding  in  red  flame  and  fall  of  rock,  went 
all  the  times  Mai  Gilman  had  been  laughed  at,  called  a  fool;  all  the 
times  Little  Sarah  had  run  head  on  into  the  strange,  unpierceable  wall 
that  was  Mai's  idea  of  himself  and  his  gold  mine;  for  what  he  was  after, 
he  could  not  himself  have  told,  unless  it  was  something  more  malleable, 
less  uncompromising,  more  beautiful  than  cut  granite;  something  that 
was  there  if  he  could  only  follow  it  far  enough  into  the  earth  to  prove 
all  MacKechnies  wrong— they  who  made  people  knuckle  under,  as  he, 
Malcolm,  would  never  do;  nor  to  Little  Sarah,  either,  which  she  knew. 

The  men  working  up  at  the  quarries,  including  Mai,  saw  the  explosion 
go  up  in  the  quiet  afternoon,  and  heard  it  run  like  an  earthquake  tremor 
along  the  island's  solid  granite  base.  They  came  running.  Up  from  the 
shore,  from  the  houses  clustered  in  the  clearing,  the  women  came  run- 
ning, too,  not  even  stopping  for  shawls  over  their  heads.  They  stood 
aghast,  not  believing  the  destruction  which  their  eyes  saw.  Malcolm's 
house  was  in  ruins— windows  blown,  the  whole  rear  wall  flattened  in. 
Split  rocks  and  raw  clods  lay  all  over  what  had  been  his  green  back  pas- 
ture. A  blackened  hole  was  all  that  was  left  of  his  powder  shed,  for  the 
explosion  had  set  off  what  Malcolm  had  had  stored  in  tbere— nobody 
but  he  knew  how  much  dynamite,  how  many  kegs  of  blasting  powder. 

At  first  people  thought  that  Sarah  and  the  children  must  be  dead  inside 
the  house— it  was  already  starting  to  burn,  ignited  by  the  fire  that  had 
been  in  the  crushed  kitchen  stove.  Malcolm  tore  in  at  the  front  door  and 
ran  all  over  the  house  like  a  wild  man,  all  over,  that  is,  the  parts  he 
could  get  to,  for  the  back  wall  of  the  kitchen  was  down,  and  the  kitchen 
was  where  Little  Sarah  and  the  two  kids  would  most  likely  have  been. 
When  the  fire  really  got  going,  which  it  did,  fast,  the  neighbors  had  to 
haul  Mai  out  of  there  by  main  strength. 

He  took  off,  then,  as  hard  as  he  could  run,  headed  for  the  well  to 
fetch  water.  There  wasn't  anything  handy  to  carry  water  in  except  an 
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old  iron  kettle  which  Little  Sarah  had  set  out  under  the  spout  to  catch 
rain  water.  The  explosion  or  something  falling  on  it  had  cracked  it,  and 
when  Malcolm  grabbed  it,  it  fell  apart,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  notice,  just 
started  running  for  the  well,  carrying  half  an  iron  kettle  by  the  handle. 

MacKechnie  and  some  of  the  others  took  out  after  him— not  that  they 
could  have  done  any  good,  by  that  time,  if  they  had  had  buckets  enough 
for  a  bucket  line  and  the  well  had  been  nearer.  It  was  a  long  piece  down 
the  road;  one  reason  why  people  always  said  Mai  was  such  a  fool  was 
because  he'd  built  his  house  so  far  from  his  drinking  water. 

Too  far  from  the  well  and  too  near  to  the  powder  shed,  they'd  said, 
and  more  than  one  had  cautioned  him  about  keeping  dynamite  in  that 
shed,  because  it  was  dangerous. 

"That  cussed  stuff,"  they  said.  "One  day  you  could  throw  it  around, 
jump  on  it,  burn  it  up  in  the  stove—"  not  that  anyone  ever  did  "—and 
nothing'll  happen.  And  the  next  day  the  cat  walks  by  the  powder  house 
and  ker-whangor 

This  was  not  true,  only  approximately.  It  merely  gave  the  idea. 

Nobody  caught  up  vvdth  Mai,  he  was  running  so  fast;  but  when  they  got 
to  the  well  they  saw  him  standing  there,  and  sitting  with  her  back  to 
the  curb,  holding  one  little  boy  and  the  other  one  huddled  up  close  to 
her,  was  Little  Sarah.  Her  dress  was  in  ribbons  and  one  cheek  was  a 
mass  of  bloody  scratches  where  she'd  been  blown  face-dovm  and 
scrubbed  along  the  gravel;  but  she  had  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  the  well, 
and  she'd  torn  off  a  piece  of  her  petticoat  and  they  could  see  where 
she'd  used  it  to  sponge  off  a  cut  on  the  baby's  head.  It  didn't  seem  to 
be  too  bad  a  cut. 

Old  MacKechnie,  being  small  and  light  on  his  feet,  had  got  there  a 
little  ahead  of  the  others.  He  took  one  look  at  Little  Sarah,  and  yanked 
off  his  work  jrock  and  put  it  around  her  to  cover  her. 

"Sarah,"  he  said.  "You  all  right?" 

"Yes,  I  am,  Pa,"  she  said,  and  she  looked  up,  right  across  him,  to 
Malcolm. 

"Are  the  kids  hurt  any?"  MacKechnie  said. 

"No." 

"You'd  better  come  home  with  me,  then,"  he  said.  "Can  you  walk?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "if  you'll  carry  Elbridge." 

And  she  got  up  and  handed  him  the  baby,  and  the  four  of  them 
started  down  the  road  toward  MacKechnie's  house,  leaving  Malcolm, 
walking  by  him  as  if  he  hadn't  been  there. 

Malcolm  stood  looking  after  them,  not  moving  a  muscle,  his  hands 
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driven  as  deep  as  they  would  go  into  his  pants  pockets— they  were  burned 
some,  people  found  out  later— and  his  face  streaming,  though  no  one 
could  tell  whether  it  was  sweat  or  tears.  He  didn't  know  yet  that  it  wasn't 
the  cat  walking  past  the  powder  shed  door,  or  some  such  thing,  that  had 
set  off  his  dynamite,  so  he  had  only  himself  to  blame;  and  most  people 
there  were  dead  against  him,  for  the  same  reason.  It  had  been  town  talk 
for  years  how  close  that  powder  shed  was  to  his  house.  So  the  neighbors 
didn't  say  anything  to  Mai,  either;  they  left  him  standing  and  went  back 
up  the  hill  to  tend  to  the  fire,  make  sure  it  didn't  get  into  the  woods;  all 
except  Luther  MacGimsey,  who  was  always  ready  to  shoot  his  mouth  off 
on  any  occasion,  and  who  didn't  keep  it  shut  now.  He  shook  his  fist 
under  Mai's  nose  and  said,  "Looka  what  you  done,  you  careless  bastardi" 
which  seemed  to  be  the  consensus. 

Nobody  knew  where  Mai  spent  the  night;  he  certainly  didn't  go  any- 
where near  MacKechnie's.  It  turned  out  he'd  slept  at  Aunt  Tilson  Vira's. 
She  was  a  sociable  soul  who  lived  dovm  by  the  wharf,  always  taking  in 
strays.  Along  about  nine  o'clock  that  night,  she  saw  him  go  by  her  place, 
"either  with  the  blind  drunks  or  the  blind  staggers,  appeared  to  be,"  she 
said.  He  was  headed  for  his  skiff,  which  he  kept  tied  up  down  by  the  end 
of  the  wharf,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  her  that  it  was  fitten  to  let  him  go  out 
in  a  boat.  So  she  went  down  and  hauled  him  back  and  tried  to  make  him 
drink  some  hot  coffee;  and  when  he  wouldn't,  she  got  out  the  jug  of  rum 
she  kept  for  her  own  private  use.  He  lowered  the  jug  considerable,  she 
said,  and  when  he  was  dizzy  enough  to  let  her  come  near  him,  she  did 
up  his  burned  hands  in  lint  and  sweet  oil,  and  put  him  to  bed  to  sleep  it 
off. 

The  next  morning  MacKechnie  was  down  on  the  wharf,  cocky  as  a 
bantam  rooster  over  what  Little  Sarah  had  done.  The  kids  had  been  out 
in  the  woods  playing,  a  ways  from  the  house,  which  was  why  they  hadn't 
got  worse  hurt;  and  Sarah'd  put  enough  distance  between  her  and  the 
blast  so  that  she'd  taken  no  harm  except  for  some  bruises  and  scratches 
and  a  headache  that  was  already  going  away. 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  wharf,  and  everyone  had  a 
word  to  say;  in  fact,  the  only  ones  concerned  not  already  heard  from 
were  Malcolm  and  Daze,  the  cow. 

Aunt  Tilson  Vira  said  it  was  like  listening  to  a  gaggle  of  geese,  and 
over  it  all,  MacKechnie,  bragging,  proud  as  a  peacock. 

"By  God,"  he  said,  "it  takes  more  than  dynamite  to  kill  a  MacKech- 
nie," and  at  that,  Malcolm,  who'd  been  sitting  just  inside  Aunt  Tilson's 
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kitchen  door,  with  his  face  driven  down  into  the  Hnt  bandages  on  his 
hands,  got  up  and  started  down  the  wharf. 

Aunt  Tilson  said  the  gab  on  the  wharf  stopped  as  though  someone 
had  chopped  it  off  with  a  hatchet.  The  men  around  MacKechnie  stared  at 
Mai  with  their  jaws  dropped,  and  then  stood  back,  opened  a  way  to  let 
him  through. 

"He  did  look  like  the  devil,"  Aunt  Tilson  said.  "Part  rum,  a  course." 

He  didn't  even  stop  when  he  went  by  MacKechnie,  just  said  over  his 
shoulder  like,  "But  the  Gilmans  blow  up  all  over  the  place,  don't  they?" 

And  MacKechnie,  who,  apparently,  had  just  been  bragging— it  was  his 
way  not  to  stop  and  think  how  something  would  sound  and  no  one 
was  more  bowed  down  than  he  was  when  Ansel  died— said,  "Oh,  Jesus. 
Wait,  lad,  you  know  better  than  that."  But  Malcolm  had  already  got  to 
the  wharf  ladder,  and  was  starting  down. 

"Hell,"  he  said,  "there's  no  difference  in  any  of  you,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  Except  you  blew  the  house  out  and  she  blew  it  in,"  and 
he  kept  on  down  the  ladder  to  his  skiff,  which  he  kept  tied  up  there. 

The  last  they  saw  of  him  was  her  sail,  headed  out  toward  the  tide  rips 
toward  the  mainland. 

Aunt  Tilson  Vira  told  Elbridge  Gilman  this  part  of  the  story,  in 
later  years,  after  MacKechnie  was  dead,  and  Elbridge  was  trying  to  piece 
together  what  had  really  happened  to  his  father. 

IT  was  in  this  way  that  Malcolm  abandoned  his  gold  mine.  Around 
the  county,  others  abandoned  theirs.  The  mines— the  gold,  the  silver, 
the  copper,  the  tin,  most  of  which  never  got  to  be  real  mines  anyway— 
wouldn't  pay  an  honest  man's  wages.  There  remained  only  the  hopeful 
map,  speckled  with  colored  dots,  to  remind  anybody  who  looked  into  an 
old  atlas,  that,  one  time,  the  county  was  full  of  hope.  Times  changed, 
too,  for  the  lumber  people  and  the  shipping  men.  The  lumber  was  cut 
down  and  shipped  away;  sails  changed  to  steam.  And  in  the  cities,  cement 
and  steel  took  the  place  of  building  stone. 

MacKechnie  kept  his  quarry  going  as  long  as  he  could.  He  had  made 
money,  he  and  Ansel,  but  Ansel  was  gone.  His  two  grandsons,  Ralph 
and  Elbridge,  brought  up  in  MacKechnie's  house,  were  Little  Sarah's 
boys,  not  Gilmans  at  all,  though  their  name  was  Gilman.  None  of  Ansel's 
tribe  had  been  half  the  man  their  father  was,  and  now  they  were  a  drain. 
Meticulously,  Robert  sent  half  his  profits  to  Jennie  Gilman,  over  on  the 
mainland;  if  Ansel  had  lived,  the  money  could  have  been  put  back  into 
the  business.  There  was  less  and  less  demand  for  granite,  fewer  vessels 
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to  haul  it  down  the  coast.  The  quarries  were  getting  hard  to  work;  some 
of  the  pits  were  unworkable,  the  grout  piles  were  so  high,  and  seepage 
from  the  underground  springs  had  half-filled  them  with  deep  pools  of 
clear  green  water. 

One  by  one,  the  pits  closed  down.  Scottish  and  Italian  stoneworkers 
packed  tools  and  went  off  to  other  jobs.  Most  of  the  young  men  left  for 
the  cities,  for  any  place  where  there  was  work.  The  steamboat  ceased  to 
call;  the  wharf  fell  into  disrepair.  On  a  night  in  an  icy  February,  the  town 
hall  burned  down.  Rust  ate  into  the  tracks  of  the  tiny,  narrow-gauge 
railway;  finally,  MacKechnie,  with  his  few  remaining  workmen,  tore 
them  up  and  sold  them  for  junk.  Elbridge  Oilman  remembered  how  his 
grandfather,  following  the  last  load  of  iron  rails  along  the  loading  wharf 
to  the  vessel,  had  walked  slow. 

For  the  last  years  of  his  active  life,  MacKechnie  was  a  stonemason.  As 
foreman,  he  helped  build  three  lighthouses,  some  wharves  here  and  there; 
but  most  of  his  work  was  on  foundations,  stone  fireplaces  and  chimneys 
and  boat  piers  for  summer  cottages. 

Big  Sarah,  his  wife,  died  in  1900.  MacKechnie  himself  fell  from  a 
stone  pier  in  1905  and  damaged  his  spine,  so  that  he  spent  the  last  five 
years  he  had  left  in  bed— even  flat  on  his  back  and  at  the  small-end  of  his 
life,  his  grandsons  thought,  a  little  too  much  for  any  ordinary  man. 

MacKechnie  saw  to  their  education,  not  caring,  "par-ticularly,"  he  said, 
"for  the  claptrap  put  out  in  the  school."  There  was  nobody,  nowadays, 
like  Marshfield  Plummer.  And  a  boy  who  got  an  education  from  Mac- 
Kechnie, got  one  not  only  in  stoneworking  and  carpentry  but  in  other 
things.  The  old  man  knew  the  Bible  from  end  to  end,  and  a  good  deal 
of  literature,  too;  he  kept  up  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
had  a  word  to  say  about  it;  his  mail  was  always  loaded  with  papers 
and  magazines.  His  talk  about  the  world  of  affairs  and  the  humming 
early  days  of  the  quarries  on  the  island  fascinated  Elbridge;  but  Ralph 
was  another  matter.  He  was  an  active  boy  with  many  fish  to  fry;  listening 
to  any  talk,  except  about  his  own  affairs,  made  him  fidgety. 

"All  that  gab  about  the  good  old  days  gives  me  the  pip,"  Ralph  would 
say.  "He  thinks  this  place'll  come  back  sometime,  be  the  way  it  was  then. 
Good  God,  look  at  it!  It's  dead  as  a  haddock.  All  it's  good  for's  to  get 
away  from.  Go  on  in  and  talk  to  him.  Remember  a  page  of  the  Bible  for 
him,  or  some  of  his  goddamned  old  poetry.  He  likes  you  best,  anyway, 
you  freak,  because  you've  got  a  memory." 

And  away  Ralph  would  go  on  the  dead  run;  until  one  day  he  kept  on 
running  and  went  over  to  live  with  his  father's  people  on  the  mainland 
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and  refused  to  come  back,  and  in  1917  went  to  war  and  never  came  back 
at  all. 

Elbridge  supposed  he  did  have  a  freak  memory— a  handy  one  anyway 
that  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  school;  but  to  MacKechnie,  it  was  re- 
markable. He  would  hold  up  a  page  of  the  Bible,  or  some  book  or  other, 
for  Elbridge  to  read;  and  Elbridge  would  read  it,  look  away  from  the  text 
and  repeat  it;  a  week  or  a  month  later,  he  could  still  repeat  it;  MacKechnie 
said  it  was  a  great  gift.  He  was  puzzled  as  to  where  it  could  have  come 
from. 

"Not  from  Ansel,"  he  said,  "though  you  look  like  him,  the  spit  and 
image.  I  always  told  Ansel  that  if  he  had  brains  to  go  with  the  rest  of  him, 
he'd  be  a  great  man,"  and  Elbridge  recalled  a  page  in  Ansel's  journal, 
the  crabbed,  faded  writing: 

"Robert  says  I  am  a  fool.  But  he  thinks  any  man  is  a  fool  who  does 
not  agree  with  him." 

My  Lord,  Elbridge  thought,  if  I'm  a  combination  of  those  two  fellows, 
I  ought  to  be  in  one  hell  of  a  war  with  myself  all  the  time.  Funny,  I 
don't  seem  to  be.  I'm  a  little  jealous  of  Ralph,  I  guess,  off  on  his  own 
like  that;  wish  I'd  been  the  one  to  think  of  it  first.  But  somebody's  got  to 
stay  and  look  after  Ma  and  Gramp,  and  Ralph  wouldn't  have  been  the 
one  to  do  that. 

At  twenty,  he  knew  he  looked  like  Grandfather  Gilman— the  spit  and 
image,  all  the  older  people  said— big  frame,  six  foot  three,  shock  of  flam- 
ing red  hair,  freckles,  mild  inquiring  blue  eyes. 

But  I  wouldn't  mind  looking  like  him,  either,  Elbridge  thought,  glanc- 
ing at  the  old  hawk  head  against  the  pillow,  the  way  he  was  when  he 
was  young. 

It  was  something  you  couldn't  get  away  from,  the  feeling  of  continuity 
with  the  past,  that  he'd  got  from  MacKechnie.  Ralph  didn't  have  it,  but 
Ralph  hadn't  listened  much  to  MacKechnie's  talk;  about  the  Red  Paint 
People,  of  whom  next  to  nothing  was  known,  the  Passamaquoddy 
hunters,  the  man  whose  initial  had  been  "A";  about  himself  and  Ansel 
Gilman  and  the  people  of  different  nationalities  and  color  who  had 
helped  him  build  the  quarries,  and  whose  sons  and  grandsons,  living, 
were  now  the  people  of  the  island. 

"What  we  have  here  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world,"  he  said.  "Dinna 
think  the  world  grows  old  in  three  generations.  She  goes  through  foolish 
and  nervous  times,  like  a  woman  with  her  changes,  but  then  she  settles 
down  and  is  better." 

He  was  a  stubborn  man,  MacKechnie.  Even  before  he  died,  the  interior 
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of  the  island  where  the  workings  had  been  had  gone  back  to  wilderness. 
Blackberry  vines  covered  the  forges;  the  quick  seeds  of  spruces  rooted  at 
the  steps  of  the  powder  sheds,  sending  up  small,  fast-growing  saplings. 
Ducks  came  back  to  the  pond  and  muskrat  and  beaver  to  the  swamp, 
swimming  over  from  other  islands  and  the  mainland;  but  the  deer  did 
not  come  back,  at  least,  not  yet,  for  by  the  shore  above  the  harbor  behind 
the  breakwater,  a  small  community  of  people  were  left— twenty  families, 
living  here  and  there  among  many  old  and  empty  houses  slowly  rotting 
between  the  granite  hill  and  the  sea.  But  MacKechnie  believed  to  the 
day  of  his  death  that  the  quarries  would  open  again;  that  the  heyday  of 
the  island,  the  big  affairs,  the  crowds  of  men  going  to  work,  would  come 
back.  He  died  talking  to  the  spirit  of  Ansel  Gilman;  or  maybe  it  was  to 
the  twenty-year-old  grandson  who  looked  like  Ansel,  sitting  by  the  bed 
clasping  his  transparent  old  hand. 

"Ansel,"  he  said.  "You  and  I,  we  built  our  house  upon  a  rock.  You 
canna  tell  me  that  nothing  will  come  of  it.  Men  will  not  always  be  such 
fools.  When  the  silly  stuff  they  are  using  now  begins  to  crumble,  as  it 
will,  they  will  build  their  foundations  of  stone  again." 


PART  TWO 

Christmas 


ELBRiDGE  GiLMAN,  coming  up  the  steps  to  L.  MacGimsey's  general-store- 
and-post-ofEce,  could  hear  Stella  MacGimsey  even  before  he  opened  the 
storm  door. 

".  .  .  come  right  down  on  top  of  him,  tooth  and  claw.  Said,  one  swipe, 
and  that  man's  face  was  gone." 

Orin  must  have  brought  a  dandy  today,  Elbridge  thought. 

Orin  Vira  was  the  mail  canier,  who  boated  the  mail  over  from  the 
mainland  three  times  a  week.  If  there  happened  to  be  any  news,  Orin 
brought  that,  too. 

Elbridge  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  Imogene  Cayford,  standing 
transfixed  beside  Stella's  wicket,  turned  a  glazed  face  toward  him  with- 
out, apparently,  seeing  him. 

Inside  the  wicket,  Stella  said,  "Elbridge!  That  fellow  over  to  Walbrook, 
runs  the  rooming  house,  kept  a  pet  bear  to  haul  in  the  summer  trade? 
He  went  into  the  pen  last  night,  that  thing  jumped  him." 

"Did?"  Elbridge  said.  "Hurt  him?" 

"Hurt  him!  I  guess  it  hurt  him!  My  Lord,  there  wasn't  a  piece  of  him 
left  big  enough  to  recognize.  Said  every  rag  he  had  on  him  was  shred 
to  thread,  even  to  his— well,  no  wonder.  The  awful  thing,  his  wife  see  it 
from  the  panfry  window,  she  run  out  and  round  and  round  the  pen 
screeching,  but  no  livable,  namable  thing  could  she  do,  till  the  neighbors 
heard  her  and  come  over,  and  I  guess  he  like  to  got  two-three  of  them, 
fought  him  off  with  a  shovel,  till  one  of  them  thought  of  a  gun— why  they 
hadn't  before  is  the  God's  wonder— and  went  and  got  a  .30-30  rifle  and 
shot  the  bear." 

"Good  grief!"  Elbridge  said,  shaken.  Usually  he  let  Stella's  stories  roll 
off,  for  any  item  of  news  going  in  through  the  post  office  wicket  was 
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likely  to  come  out  different  from  the  way  it  went  in,  like  a  squash  seed 
going  into  the  ground.  "What  on  earth  was  he  doing,  into  a  pen  with 
a  bear?" 

"Done  it  times  without  number,"  Stella  said. 

She  reached  around,  without  looking,  for  Elbridge's  mail,  thrust  it  un- 
der the  wicket.  "He  had  that  bear  for  years,  it  was  an  attraction  to  his 
trade.  Said  he'd  get  a  crowd  of  summer  people  around,  then  go  into  the 
pen  and  scratch  the  critter  behind  the  ears,  make  everybody  *oh'  and 
*ah.'  Never  a  move  to  touch  him  before,  but  this  time,  well—  In  he  went 
and  out  he  did  not  get." 

That  doesn't  seem  surprising,"  Elbridge  said,  "if  he  was  fool  enough 
to  do  such  a  thing." 

There  was  a  letter  from  Roger,  his  boy  working  over  on  the  mainland, 
he  saw,  thumbing  through  his  batch  of  mail.  He  slit  open  the  envelope, 
pulled  out  the  letter. 

Imogene  Cayford  pursed  up  her  lips.  She  had  stood  by  the  wicket  ever 
since  it  had  opened,  listening  to  Stell  tell  about  the  bear  to  different 
ones,  watching  how  they  took  it.  Addie  Shepheard  had  turned  a  real 
green  color  and  had  to  sit  down,  and  Wid  Lowden  had  just  stood  there 
wagging  his  fat  head  from  side  to  side  and  saying,  "Ain't  that  awful,  now, 
ain't  that  awful!"  But  Elbridge  hadn't  seemed  to  be  very  interested- 
he  wasn't  a  good  one  to  tell  a  story  to,  anyway,  likely  to  be  picky— and 
that  had  thrown  Stell  off,  so  she'd  left  out  some  of  the  best  parts. 

"Teh!"  Imogene  said.  "Said  they  took  him  out  of  there  with  a  shovel. 
Said  his  wife  was  'bout  crazy." 

"Think  she  might've  been,"  Elbridge  said,  not  looking  up  from  his 
letter. 

"Changing  the  straw  in  the  pen  this  time,  wasn't  he,  Stell?"  Imogene 
asked. 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  Imogene,  yes,  he  was,"  Stell  said. 

If  there  was  anything  Stell  hated,  it  was  to  tell  a  story  the  same  livelong 
way  every  time;  and  here  was  Imogene  settled  down  for  the  afternoon, 
built  her  nest  right  outside  the  wicket,  take  the  words  out  of  your  mouth 
if  you  told  anything  different. 

"Well,"  she  said,  forestalling  Imogene,  "this  man,  Fifield  or  Bigler, 
some  such  name—" 

"Ben  Beavey,"  Elbridge  said,  absently. 

He  folded  up  his  letter,  stuffed  it  back  into  the  envelope.  He'd  read 
enough  to  see  that  Roger  was  all  right  and  would  be  home  for  Christmas. 
The  rest  he'd  keep  for  later,  with  Jess,  in  peace  and  quiet. 
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"Beavey?"  Stella  said.  "No,  that  wasn't  the  name.  It  was  Fifield  or 
Bigler,  I  couldn't  be  mistaken,  odd  name  like  that.  Well,  now,  this  Fifield, 
this  bear,  he—" 

"Beavey,"  Elbridge  said.  "And  it  was  a  she-bear." 

"My  Lord,  Elbridge,  I  had  the  word  right  straight  from  Orin.  They 
were  all  talking  about  it  over  to  the  harbor  whilst  Lombard  sorted  the 
mail.  I  guess  Orin  ought  to  know  the  man's  name." 

"Seems  as  though,"  Elbridge  agreed.  "But  if  it  was  that  fellow  ran  the 
rooming  house  over  Walbrook  way,  kept  the  bear  penned  up  in  his  back 
yard,  his  name  was  Beavey.  I've  seen  that  bear.  It  was  an  ugly  critter, 
paced  up  and  down  the  cage  all  day.  Nobody  ever  went  near  it,  except 
to  heave  meat  from  a  distance.  I  guess  likely  if  Ben  Beavey  went  into 
the  pen  for  any  reason  at  all,  he  thought  the  critter  was  hibernating. 
Give  me  Miss  Greenwood's  mail,  will  you,  Stella?  I've  got  to  walk  over 
to  the  Point  today,  might  as  well  take  it  along." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  from  inside  the  wicket,  punctuated  by  slap- 
ping sounds  as  Stella  hauled  mail  from  a  pigeonhole.  Then  she  pushed 
up  the  wicket,  thrust  out  a  pile  of  assorted  magazines,  newspapers  and 
envelopes. 

"You'll  need  a  sled,  haul  this,"  she  said  icily. 

She  banged  the  wicket  down  and  turned  away,  and  her  voice  came 
out  stridently  from  the  interior  of  the  post  office  cubicle.  "It'd  be  a  favor 
to  me  if  people'd  pick  up  their  mail  when  it  comes,  not  leave  a  mess  of 
it  around  to  clutter  up  the  office.  Here  I  am,  all  stuffed-up  with  mail- 
order catalogs,  I  don't  know  how  them  mail-order  stores  know,  but  the 
minute  the  mail's  heavy  or  there's  ice  in  the  bay  or  a  bad  storm,  there'll 
be  catalogs  unlimited  for  Orin  to  lug  and  me  to  sort.  Miss  Greenwood  gets 
more  mail  than  any  other  five  people  on  the  island,  and  she  ain't  got  it 
for  a  week." 

"I  know,"  Elbridge  said.  "I  met  her  on  the  way  home  yesterday,  half- 
way down  the  Point  road.  There's  a  foot-and-a-half  of  snow  there  in  the 
road  to  wallow  through,  and  she  still  had  a  mile  to  go  to  get  home. 
She  said  she  was  by  here  about  one  o'clock.  The  office  was  closed." 

"Well!"  Stella  said.  "Of  all  the  gall!  Now  you  listen  to  me,  Elbridge 
Oilman.  A  fourth-class  post  office,  I'll  have  you  know,  don't  pay  enough, 
most  people  think  you  get  rich,  but  I  can't  afford  to  spend  all  my  time  in 
here  waiting  for  the  summer  people  to  make  up  their  mind  to  come 
around  and  pick  up  their  mail.  I've  got  some  other  fish  to  fry,  among 
them  the  Christmas  pageant,  besides  in  here  behind  this  vdcket.  The 
mail  is  a  free  gift  from  Uncle  Sam,  but  the  way  some  people  act,  you'd 
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think  they  paid  five  dollars  an  hour  for  it  and  fed  the  mailman.  If  they 
want  their  mail,  they  can  be  here  when  I  am.  That's  all  there  is  to  it, 
not  go  around  complaining  to  the  selectmen  because  I  ain't  in  the  oflBce 
at  their  convenience." 

"All  right,  calm  down,"  Elbridge  said.  "Nobody's  complained  to  me,  far 
as  I  know.  But  if  the  mail  comes  at  twelve-thirty  and  you're  closed  up 
tight  at  one,  makes  it  hard  for  some  folks  to  get  their  mail.  How's  Luther 
standing  the  cold  weather— he  any  better?" 

"No,  he  ain't.  And  if  I  ain't  got  my  nose  right  down  onto  the  cussed 
grindstone  in  this  store  and  post  office  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  day,  I 
guess  that  some  people  might  tumble  to  the  idea  that  I  was  in  there 
tending  to  him." 

"I  expect  so,"  Elbridge  said.  He  buttoned  his  mackinaw,  started  for 
the  door.  "Tell  him  I'll  be  around  to  see  him,  first  chance  I  get.  There's 
some  town  business  I  want  to  talk  over  with  him." 

"That  so?"  Stell  said.  She  put  her  face  up  close  to  the  wicket  again. 
"Want  me  to  tell  him  what  it  is?" 

"Kind  of  complicated  to  explain  in  a  few  words,"  Elbridge  said. 
"Luther'd  know  offhand,  though— something  none  of  the  rest  of  us  is 
old  enough  to  remember." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  know/'  Stella  said,  withdrawing  again.  "Only  poor 
Grampa— "  her  voice  came,  disembodied,  out  of  the  cubicle— "only  poor 
Grampa,  he  ain't  got  much  to  take  up  his  time.  If  he  could  have  it  to 
mull  about—" 

"About  a  deed,"  Elbridge  said.  "Tell  him,  a  land  title." 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  firmly  behind  him,  and  grinned  as  he 
heard  the  spate  of  talk  start  up  in  full  force. 

".  .  .  don't  suppose  someone's  going  to  sell  some  more  land,  do  you?" 

".  .  .  might  be  George,  he's—" 

Elbridge  walked  along  the  road  between  the  windrows  of  old  snow, 
toward  his  own  house.  The  road  was  icy,  packed  down  by  sled  runners 
and  horses'  hooves,  and  the  feet  of  people  going  to  and  from  the  store  and 
kids  going  to  school.  He  kept  to  the  side,  where  a  little  powder  snow 
made  the  walking  easier  under  his  felts-and-rubbers. 

Well,  he'd  given  Stell  something  else  to  think  about  besides  being 
mad  with  him.  No  sense  starting  a  row.  The  Lord  knew,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  start  one,  let  it  snowball,  as  it  would  be  more  than  likely  to, 
especially  in  the  winter;  for  however  you  might  feel  about  the  summer 
people,  they  gave  people  something  to  do  and  something  to  talk  about. 
Now,  everyone  was  odd-jobbing  around  the  house,  living  on  credit;  the 
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weather  made  fishing  a  chancy  thing,  and  the  snow  was  too  deep  to  cut 
wood.  Just  the  time  for  two  people,  say,  to  have  a  tongue-lashing;  and 
then,  in  a  week  or  so,  half  the  families  on  the  island  wouldn't  be  speak- 
ing to  the  other  half,  taking  sides.  It  seldom  made  much  difference  what 
the  issue  was— might  be  some  little  disagreement  that  didn't  amount  to 
a  hoot.  This  business  of  Stell's  closing  up  the  office  right  after  the  mail 
got  in,  for  example,  not  even  keeping  the  store  open  from  one  to  four 
in  the  afternoon,  was  causing  a  lot  of  feeling.  People  were  used  to  drop- 
ping in  for  mail  or  groceries  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  When  old  Luther 
MacGimsey  kept  the  store,  before  he  had  his  shock  and  wasn't  able  to,  his 
custom  was  to  open  before  daylight  and  close  when  the  last  customer 
left  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening.  But  it  was  different  with  Luther;  the 
store  was  his  life,  he  had  nothing  else;  and  Stell,  as  she  said,  had  other 
fish  to  fry.  She  was  into  church  work  up  to  her  ears,  president  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid,  and  of  the  Quilt  Society;  for  the  last  three  weeks  she 
had  spent  her  afternoons  rehearsing  her  part  in  the  Christmas  entertain- 
ment to  be  given  at  the  church. 

"I  will  not  set  around  here  the  whole  everlasting  afternoon  waiting  for 
somebody  to  come  get  a  package  of  saleratus  and  an  advertisement  for 
a  truss,"  Stell  said  in  the  post  office  one  day. 

This  would  have  offended  everybody  there,  if  it  had  not  been  a  joke 
on  Willard  Lowden,  whose  mail  for  the  day  was  the  postcard  bearing 
the  truss  ad.  Willard  was  a  fat  man  and  sensitive  about  it;  he  did  not 
need  a  truss,  did  not  want  one.  It  was  bad  enough  to  know  that  some 
truss  company  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  needed  one— at  least,  they'd 
sent  him  a  card— without  having  it  pointed  out  to  a  whole  storeful  of 
people.  He  had  said  nothing,  merely  grinned  sheepishly,  at  the  time,  but 
Elbridge  knew  he  was  still  broody.  Only  yesterday  Willard  had  said  to 
him  down  at  the  wharf,  "If  a  man's  mail  ain't  private,  Elbridge,  what 
is?" 

And  Little  Sarah,  Elbridge's  mother,  had  said  last  night,  when  he'd 
dropped  in  to  see  if  she  needed  anything,  "Stell  had  better  be  there  when 
I  go  after  my  mail,  that's  all." 

So,  what  with  things  building  up  the  way  they  were,  Elbridge  had 
decided  to  speak  to  Stell,  before  someone  blew  up  and  caused  a  real 
hassle.  He'd  figured  it  could  be  done  quite  naturally  by  mentioning  Miss 
Greenwood;  everybody  knew  how  far  she  had  to  walk  through  the  snow 
for  her  mail,  and  besides,  even  though  she  lived  on  the  island  the  year 
round  now,  and  had  for  years,  she  was  a  foreigner,  she  was  still  summer 
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people.  Them  you  didn't  get  mad  at  the  way  you  did  at  your  neighbors, 
at  least,  not  to  their  faces.  Not  Stell. 

As  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  sometime  soon,  when  she'd  had 
a  chance  to  cool  off,  he'd  drop  around  and  see  Luther,  ask  the  old  man 
to  help  him  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  old  John  Cloud  place.  Not 
that  it  would  do  much  good.  Old  John  Cloud  probably  had  a  couple  of 
hundred  heirs,  living  the  Lord  knew  where,  all  over  the  country;  the  only 
one  Elbridge  could  pin  down  for  sure  was  his  own  wife,  Jess,  who  was  a 
cousin.  The  old  place  sat  up  there  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  fields  full 
of  hardback  and  puckerbrush,  buildings  dropping  down,  and  this  fellow 
from  away  darned  interested  in  buying  it;  but  Elbridge  doubted  if  it 
could  ever  be  legally  sold.  As  first  selectman  and  tax  assessor,  heir  to 
MacKechnie's  records,  Elbridge  knew  about  what  there  was  to  know 
about  island  property;  only  Luther  MacGimsey  knew  more. 

Luther  was  nearly  the  last  of  the  old-timers,  one  of  MacKechnie's  men, 
a  second  cousin  to  old  Sherebiah;  he  carried  records— family  relation- 
ships, boundaries,  land  titles— in  his  memory.  After  the  quarries  petered 
out,  he  had  worked,  still  with  MacKechnie,  as  a  stonemason;  then  for 
years,  he  had  kept  store  and  post  office.  Now  he  was  bedridden;  and 
his  grandson  Warren's  wife,  Stella,  ran  his  store  and  took  care  of  him, 
Wanen  being  dead.  Whenever  Elbridge  went  around  to  the  house  to 
talk  with  Luther,  Stella  always  took  care  to  sit  in  on  the  conversation. 
She  wasn't  likely  to  get  too  seriously  put  out  with  Elbridge,  unless  she 
had  a  lot  of  reason  to.  She  was  too  interested  in  finding  out  what  prop- 
erty was  being  bought  or  sold,  as,  Elbridge  thought  soberly,  who  wasn't? 

He  had  never  agreed  with  MacKechnie  about  the  quarries  coming 
back,  or  the  good  times  either.  In  his  own  lifetime,  which  was  thirty-four 
years,  he  had  watched  the  island  going  down.  The  families  who  lived 
there  now  hung  on  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  They  farmed  a  little,  fished 
a  little,  scrabbled  along  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  waiting  for  three 
months  of  moderate  prosperity  when  the  summer  people  came.  The 
houses  might  be  built  on  rock  which  didn't  crumble;  but  each  year  paint 
flaked  off,  clapboards  and  sills  rotted,  old  shingles  went  sailing  in  the 
wind.  The  young  men  couldn't  make  a  living;  most  of  them  couldn't  get 
ojff  the  island  fast  enough,  as  soon  as  they  were  grown-up  enough  to 
leave  home;  like  Roger,  Elbridge's  eldest,  who  was  only  sixteen,  and  who 
had  a  job  now  in  the  drugstore  over  at  the  Harbor.  The  houses  showed 
the  lack  of  young  blood.  Elbridge  and  his  partner,  Liseo  MacGimsey, 
kept  theirs  in  repair  and  so  did  Willard  Lowden,  doing  the  work  them- 
selves. But  the  only  other  really  spruced-up  ones  were  the  summer  cot- 
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tages,  which  ringed  the  island  shore  soHdly  now,  on  three  sides  of  the 
old  village. 

Elbridge  didn't  see  how  any  economy  could  possibly  be  healthy,  or 
ever  return  to  prosperity,  in  a  place  where  two-thirds  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty was  owned  by  people  who  didn't  use  it  for  nine  months  out  of  the 
year.  At  the  same  time,  he  didn't  see  what  else  could  be  done.  Without 
the  fat  taxes  the  summer  people  paid,  and  without  the  jobs  they  offered 
in  the  summer,  the  island  would  be  done  for.  Outside  of  Stell's  store,  he 
and  Liseo  MacGimsey  had  the  only  business  possible.  They  owned  the 
wharf  at  the  end  of  MacKechnie's  old  breakwater. 

Ten  years  ago,  starting  on  a  shoestring,  they  had  rebuilt  the  wharf, 
shingling  the  aged  sheds  and  remodeling  them  to  accommodate  fisher- 
men's gear  and  bait.  They  sold  marine  supplies— rope  and  hardware,  laths 
and  nails,  sills  and  heads  and  pockets  for  lobster  traps,  work  gloves,  paint; 
and  they  bought  lobsters  and  groundfish  in  season,  which  they  in  turn 
boated  over  to  the  mainland  and  resold  to  the  dealers  there.  Once  in  a 
while,  they  got  an  order  from  some  city  construction  company  for  a  little 
cut  granite.  When  they  did,  they  hired  the  Lowden  "boys,"  George  and 
Willard,  to  cut  and  haul  it  down  from  the  quarry  and  load  it  on  the 
scow.  There  was  never  very  much— a  few  sidewalk  curbings,  maybe,  or 
blocks  for  a  house  foundation  or  a  fireplace;  and,  of  course,  they  didn't 
have  the  equipment,  now,  to  handle  anything  heavy,  even  if  there'd  been 
any  call  for  it. 

It  was  hardly  worth  doing— a  side  line,  no  profit  to  speak  of.  It  gave 
George  and  Willard  an  occasional  job  and  kept  the  old  craft  of  stone- 
cutting  from  dying  out  altogether.  Not  much  point— the  world  had  out- 
grown a  good  many  of  the  old  crafts  and  skills,  like  soap-making,  or 
putting  together  a  good  flail,  or,  if  you  had  to  admit  it,  stonecutting. 
But  Elbridge  had  a  feeling  about  it— the  same  feeling  he  had  seeing  a 
hayfield  grown  up  to  puckerbrush  and  alders.  Something  valuable  was 
being  lost.  That  land  had  been  hard  to  clear.  The  old-timers  had  put 
a  lot  into  what  they'd  tried  to  do.  And  while  they  were  doing  it,  they'd 
amounted  to  something  as  people.  Elbridge  had  said  something  like  that 
to  his  son,  Roger. 

"Well,  look  at  them  now,"  said  Roger. 

He  was  sixteen,  inclined  to  put  things  strong,  and,  besides,  he  was 
trying  to  persuade  his  father  to  let  him  take  a  job  over  on  the  mainland. 

"Look  at  them  now.  Take  in  each  other's  washing  all  winter,  and  suck 
up  to  the  summer  people  for  handouts  all  summer.  Not  me.  I  won't 
clean  mud  off  of  anybody's  old  tennis  shoes." 
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"All  right,  all  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "I  don't  know  as  I  do  that,  either." 

"I  know  you  don't.  Pop,"  Roger  said,  slowing  down  a  little.  He  grinned 
sheepishly.  "You  do  all  right,  too." 

"I  guess  maybe  you  use  what  there  is  in  your  own  rime  and  place," 
Elbridge  said.  "Like  last  century—"  and  stopped,  aware  that  he  was  talk- 
ing to  Roger  like  a  father  to  a  son,  which  he  didn't  often  feel  called  upon 
to  do.  They  understood  each  other  pretty  well,  he  and  Roger. 

Roger  paid  him  back  at  once.  "Like  last  century  it  was  granite,"  he 
said  swiftly.  "And  this  century  it's  summer  people  and  scenery." 

"All  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "Fm  a  feeble  old  man  and  youVe  out- 
shuffled  me.  Try  it  if  you  want  to.  If  you  don't  like  it,  come  on  home 
and  no  bones  broken.  Wouldn't  want  to  go  to  school  over  there,  along 
with  Rosie?" 

Liseo  was  sending  his  girl  Rosie  over  to  the  mainland  this  winter,  to 
the  high  school;  Elbridge  suspected  that  one  reason— maybe  the  main 
reason— that  Roger  was  so  keen  to  go  was  because  Rosie  was  going;  but 
Roger  didn't  want  to  go  to  school.  He  said  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
and  Elbridge  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Roger  was  not  interested  in 
books;  he  was  active,  too  full  of  restless  energy  to  sit  still  and  read;  he 
liked  learning  things  by  doing  them.  Elbridge  himself  had  taught  him  a 
lot,  outside  of  what  he'd  picked  up  in  the  grammar  school,  which  didn't 
seem  to  be  much. 

The  teachers  who  were  willing  to  come  to  an  off-the-map  place  like 
Chin  Island  were,  mostly,  those  who  couldn't  find  a  job  elsewhere— 
either  busted-down  old  maids  or  young  girls  just  out  of  school.  So  far 
as  Elbridge  could  see,  their  idea  of  an  education  was  speaking  pieces,  or 
writing  little  compositions  on  "What  I  See  In  The  Sunset,"  or  drawing 
pictures  of  sea  shells.  They  weren't  to  be  blamed— probably  did  the  best 
they  could  with  what  they  had.  But  Elbridge  and  his  wife,  Jess,  them- 
selves taught  their  children  to  read  and  write  and  figure,  feeling  that  if 
they  had  those  well  pounded  in,  they'd  be  able  to  pick  up  whatever  else 
they  needed  to  do  their  work  in  the  world. 

"No,"  Roger  said  now,  "I'll  get  what  I  want,  without  having  it  poured 
into  me." 

He'll  be  all  right,  Elbridge  thought.  He's  young,  but  what  of  it? 

Elbridge  himself  had  been  manied,  his  household  established,  at 
seventeen. 

So  he  had  let  Roger  go  and  missed  him  painfully,  for  they  had  been 
close.  And  Roger  missed  him,  he  knew;  in  every  letter  he  wrote,  he  put 
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forth  a  new  argument  why  his  father  ought  to  move  his  family  and  his 
business  over  to  the  mainland. 

Sometimes  Elbridge  thought  about  moving  away;  but  when  it  came 
down  to  the  actual  going,  he  found  he  didn't  want  to.  He  was  too  bound 
up  with  the  island;  he  supposed  he  liked  the  life  he  lived  here.  He  and 
Liseo  would  never  get  rich  or  be  even  comfortably  off,  but  they'd  kept 
their  families  comfortable.  Through  the  times  of  hard-scrabbling,  there'd 
always  been  enough  to  eat  and  wear.  The  years  since  Liseo  had  got  back 
from  the  war  had  even  been  pretty  good  ones;  they'd  put  a  little  money 
by.  They  both  knew  that  a  couple  of  bad  years  could  bankrupt  them, 
as  with  any  business,  so  far  as  Elbridge  could  see,  that  ran  entirely  on 
credit.  The  way  it  worked,  people  never  could  catch  up— they  slaved  all 
summer  to  pay  last  winter's  bills  and  came  into  next  winter  no  better, 
maybe  a  little  worse,  off  than  they'd  been  before.  It  might  be  a  losing 
game— he  suspected  that  it  was— but  it  was  all  there  was  left  to  hold  the 
place  together.  If  he  and  Liseo  pulled  out,  everything  would  go.  And, 
somehow,  he  didn't  want  to  be  the  one  to  give  it  that  last  push. 

The  feeling,  he  knew,  was  all  mixed  up  with  the  past  and  with  old 
MacKechnie's  dreams— a  feeling  almost  as  strong  as  grief,  over  something 
worthwhile  wasted,  lost;  though  why  it  should  be  kept  he  couldn't  say, 
now  that  the  world  had  gone  on  and  passed  it  by. 

He  walked  on  through  the  village,  past  shut  and  decaying  houses,  past 
MacKechnie's  house  where  Little  Sarah,  his  mother,  now  lived  alone. 
She  was  in  the  front  window,  watching  for  him;  but  he  shook  his  head 
to  indicate  there  hadn't  been  any  mail  for  her,  and  then  held  up  Roger's 
letter.  She'd  know  that  either  he  or  Jess  would  bring  it  over  later,  that 
now  he  had  to  get  home  to  dinner.  She'd  know,  too,  from  the  grin  on  his 
face,  that  Roger  was  coming  home  for  Christmas. 

Little  Sarah  was  sixty-seven  this  year;  she  didn't  need  to  live  alone; 
both  he  and  Jess  would  have  been  tickled  to  death  to  have  her  with 
them.  But  she  was  strong  and  capable  still,  never  had  a  sick  day  in  her 
life.  She  liked  the  old  house,  she  said,  liked  to  be  alone  with  her  own 
things  around  her,  though  as  to  being  alone,  she  wasn't,  much.  Some- 
body was  always  going  in  to  visit,  and  the  kids,  his  own  and  the  neigh- 
bors', were  in  and  out  of  the  house.  He  kept  an  eye  on  her,  sent  the 
boys  over  to  do  chores,  made  sure  she  was  comfortable.  Another  reason, 
he  thought,  smiling  a  little  to  himself,  why  he  couldn't  possibly  move 
away,  even  if  he  wanted  to. 

I'd  transplant,  I  guess,  after  a  while;  but  I'd  sure  like  to  see  anybody 
transplant  Little  Sarah. 
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He  turned  the  comer,  where  the  road  forked  off  toward  the  shore,  and 
started  down  the  slope  toward  his  own  house.  George  and  Willard 
Lowden  were  coming  up,  also  headed  for  home  and  dinner,  he  guessed,  it 
being  the  time  of  day.  George  walked  six  paces  in  front,  as  he  always 
did,  Willard  puffed  along  behind.  Seeing  them,  no  one  would  have 
guessed  that  they  were  brothers.  George  was  a  slight,  talkative  man,  with 
a  drooping  handle-bar  mustache,  which,  far  from  making  him  look  sad, 
seemed  to  flip  when  he  talked,  and  gave  to  his  thin,  hatchet  face  a  come- 
dian effect.  Willard  was  a  mountain  of  melancholy  flesh.  He  wore  a  mas- 
sive sheepskin  coat,  battered  and  salt-stained,  ripped  in  places,  and  he 
crunched  along  in  creepers— flat  metal  strips  bent  downward  in  sharp 
points  and  strapped  under  the  instep  of  his  rubber  boots  to  keep  him 
from  slipping  on  ice  or  snow.  George  was  in  oilskins,  and  carried  in  his 
mittened  hand  a  skinned  haddock  by  the  tail. 

"Hi,"  he  said.  "Going  to  snow  some  more,  Elbridge." 

"Might,"  Elbridge  said. 

He  hadn't  noticed  before,  but  now  he  realized  that  the  sky,  which 
had  started  the  day  clear-blue  and  cloudless,  had  lost  color— not  misted 
over,  it  was  still  blue,  but  grayed  out  a  little,  as  if  someone  had  breathed 
on  it. 

"Looks  like  it,"  George  said.  "Darned  if  it  don't.  That's  one  thing  we 
don't  need  any  more  of,  by  gorry.  Stayed  on  this  winter,  ain't  it?" 

It  had;  a  heavy  fall  in  November  hadn't  melted  a  bit;  it  still  lay  deep, 
a  foot  and  a  half  on  fields,  two  feet  in  woods.  It  had  stopped  everybody's 
winter  woodcutting  nearly  a  month  ago. 

"I  was  kind  of  hoping  for  a  thaw  first,"  Elbridge  said. 

Willard  hove-to  alongside  George,  and  stood  ponderously  breathing. 
The  slope  up  from  the  shore  was  moderate  but  continuous,  and  besides, 
it  was  icy.  Any  slope  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  Willard's  weight.  He 
preferred  level  ground.  He  also  preferred  weather  either  warm  or  cool; 
he  hated  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat,  and  had  no  patience  with 
storms  of  any  kind,  feeling  that  the  universe,  or  the  Lord,  or  whatever 
power  handled  extremes,  was  aiming  them  right  straight  at  him. 

"You  can't  count  on  nothing,  nowadays,"  Willard  said,  between  puffs. 
"Thaw  or  snow,  whatever  you  don't  want,  you  get." 

His  voice,  a  clear  baritone,  was  surprising,  for  so  big  a  man.  In  spite 
of  Willard's  outlook,  Elbridge  always  liked  to  hear  him  talk.  Sad  ob- 
servations, glum  prophecies  poured  out  of  him,  but  the  sound  he  made 
was,  nonetheless,  a  pleasant  one.  He  was  a  fine  singer,  too— sang  in  the 
church  choir,  and  at  the  school  and  Christmas  entertainments.  He  had 
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a  vast  collection  of  songs— hymns,  ballads,  westerns,  old-time  tear-jerkers 
—and  could  go  on  for  hours,  accompanying  himself  on  a  small,  aged 
accordion,  without  a  false  note  or  a  wheeze.  It  was  only  when  he  had  to 
move  his  vast  body  that  Willard  lost  his  breath. 

"Maybe  have  an  old-fashioned  winter,"  Elbridge  said. 

"No,  we  won't,"  Willard  said.  "Nothing  like  that.  Nothing  so  good. 
Old-fashioned  winter,  four-five  feet  of  snow  in  the  woods,  you  could 
set  home,  wait  for  spring.  Rain  one  day,  twizzle  round,  snow  the  next, 
catch  you  halfway  to  the  wood  lot  with  your  ax  and  saw.  Worry,  worry, 
worry,  can't  get  your  wood  cut,  worry,  worry,  worry,  cut  it,  can't  haul  it, 
I  don't  know  why  the  whole  of  us  don't  plain  give  up." 

"Oh,  for  cramp  sake,  Wid!"  George  said.  "The  wood'll  get  cut,  we'll 
haul  it,  same's  we  always  have.  Wait  till  spring,  what  of  it?" 

"Then  there'll  come  a  thaw,  melt  all  the  snow,"  Willard  said.  "Can't 
use  the  wood  sled,  have  to  swamp  a  road  in  to  the  wood  lot,  get  the 
cart  in  there.  Then  bust  the  cart,  pounding  it  over  the  stumps." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  George  said.  He  spun  around  to  Elbridge,  grin- 
ning. The  volatile  ends  of  his  mustache  seemed  to  lift  and  blow  with 
the  energy  of  his  words.  "Needs  a  dost  of  physic  all  winter  long,  Wid 
does.  Wish  he'd  take  one.  Sets,  from  October  to  April,  then  worry,  worry, 
worry,  for  fear  he'll  get  fat." 

His  imitation  of  Willard  was  unmistakable;  in  spite  of  himself,  El- 
bridge grinned,  and  then  wished  he  hadn't. 

Willard  blushed.  His  big,  beefy  face  with  the  folds  of  flesh  and  the 
multitudinous  chins  turned  a  delicate  pink.  He  glanced  away  and  then 
back,  and  said,  with  a  dispirited  air,  "My  soul,  Elbridge,  is  all  that  mail 
yours?*' 

"Miss  Greenwood's,"  Elbridge  said.  "Thought  I'd  take  a  walk  over  to 
the  Point  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  yeah,  meant  to  tell  you,"  George  said.  "Liseo  said  wait  for  him, 
he'll  walk  along  with  you."  His  eyebrow  lifted,  his  eyes  rolled,  in  a  manner 
unmistakably  lewd.  "What  you  two  fellas  expect  to  find,  down  amongst 
all  them  petticoats?" 

It  was  a  suggestion  so  ridiculous  that  it  needed  no  answer,  and  George 
expected  none.  He  went  on,  "More  petticoats,  I  guess.  You  know,  I 
counted  up  one  day  Imogene  was  hanging  out  them  Greenwoods'  wash- 
ing, they  was  fourteen,  seven  petticoats  apiece  them  two  ladies  dirt  up 
in  one  week's  time,  my  Lord,  Elbridge,  don't  make  sense,  does  it?" 

"Change  their  clothes  every  day,  for  godsake,  George,"  Willard  said. 
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"More'n  you'n  I  can  afford  to.  Two  pairs  of  long  Johns,  that's  all  I  got, 
going  into  the  winter." 

"You're  in  a  hard  way,"  George  said.  "Sometimes  I  can't  sleep  nights 
for  crying." 

"Liseo  shutting  up  shop,  is  he?"  Elbridge  asked. 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  yes,  it's  rougher'n  hell.  No  boats  out.  I  hauled  this 
morning,  went  a  little  ways  outside  The  Pasture,  took  an  awful  jouncing. 
Must  be  a  helmonious  old  storm  making  up,  off  out  there  somewhere. 
Funny,  too,  ain't  a  mite  of  wind.  Oh,  and  say,  that  Novie  lumber 
schooner,  that  three-master,  is  laying  offshore  about  three  miles,  yeeing 
and  yawing  around  with  the  tide.  I'll  bet  they're  whistling  for  wind." 

"They  better,"  Willard  said  ominously.  "Clawing  around  out  there  in 
that  passage,  with  the  weather  making  on.  That's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  haul 
lumber,  anyway.  Them  old  coasters,  they  ain't  safe." 

George  jerked  his  head.  "Listen  to  him,"  he  said.  "Safe,  that's  all  he 
thinks  about.  Maybe  that's  all  the  way  them  Novies  got  to  haul  their 
lumber.  Safe!  Why,  I  can  remember  the  time  when  old  Nikolaides  had 
the  salt  store,  there'd  be  three  miles  of  them  Gloucester  schooners  an- 
chored stem  to  bowsprit  off  this  island,  waiting  turn  to  load  salt  for  the 
trip  to  the  Banks,  and  for  a  crack  at  Aunt  Tilson  Vira's  whorehouse. 
Me,  I  wouldn't  mind  a  ride  on  either  one,  would  you,  Elbridge?  A  two-  or 
a  three-masted  schooner,  I  mean.  Oh,  come  on  along  home,  Wid. 
Harriet's  dinner'll  be  cold  and  we'll  all  catch  hell." 

He  set  off  up  the  road,  swinging  his  haddock,  Willard  crunching  along 
six  paces  behind.  Elbridge  thought,  as  he  turned  into  his  own  gate.  If 
you  ever  saw  one  of  the  Lowden  "boys"  out  alone,  or  Willard  walking  in 
front  instead  of  George,  you  could  be  pretty  sure  one  of  them  was  sick, 
or  they'd  had  a  quanel.  George  needled  Willard  all  the  time,  and  gen- 
erally Willard  took  it,  but  once  in  a  while  he  got  mad,  and  then,  if  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  George,  he  would  thrash  him.  They  had  been 
like  that  ever  since  Elbridge  could  remember;  George  would  appear  with 
a  bruised  face  or  a  black  eye  one  day,  and  start  right  in  plaguing  Willard 
again.  Nobody  ever  saw  the  fight.  There  were  those  who  said  that 
Harriet,  their  sister,  was  the  one  who  did  the  thrashing,  and  Elbridge 
thought  that  might  be  likely.  Harriet  was  a  big,  raw-boned  woman,  twice 
the  size  of  George,  and  lean,  v^dthout  Willard's  flesh.  She  was  tremen- 
dously strong.  She  ruled  the  "boys"  with  a  rod  of  iron;  Elbridge  wouldn't 
have  put  it  past  her  to  take  on  Willard  himself,  if  she  felt  there  was 
reason  for  it. 

The  Lowdens  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  Horn  family;  Harriet  Horn, 
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who  married  George  Lowden,  both  now  dead.  They  were  in  their  fifties, 
none  of  them  married;  Harriet  kept  house  for  the  "boys"  in  the  old  Horn 
farmhouse  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 

Elbridge  went  up  the  back  steps  of  his  own  house,  stopping  to  kick 
the  snow  off  his  feet  before  he  went  into  the  entry.  Jess  usually  left  the 
broom  out,  but  today  she'd  forgotten  it.  He  was  stamping  and  kicking 
at  a  great  rate,  trying  to  dislodge  frozen  lumps  from  the  buckles  of  his 
rubbers,  when  the  door  opened  a  crack  and  Jess's  hand  came  through 
holding  the  broom. 

"Good,"  Elbridge  said.  "That's  what  we  need." 

He  took  the  broom  and  left  in  her  hand  Roger's  letter. 

"Oh,  good!"  Jess  said.  "That's  what  we  need,  too.  Is  he  all  right?" 

"He's  fine,"  Elbridge  said.  "Rosie  got  A  in  algebra  and  they'll  both 
be  home  Friday  on  the  mail  boat." 

He  finished  sweeping  his  rubbers  and  followed  her  into  the  kitchen, 
carefully  closing  the  entry  door.  "The  rest  of  it  you'll  have  to  read  out 
loud  to  me.  Stell  was  talking  in  tongues  over  in  the  post  office,  and  I 
couldn't  take  anything  in." 

"Oh,  my,"  Jess  said.  She  had  hauled  the  letter  out  of  the  envelope  on 
her  way  across  the  kitchen  to  the  rocking  chair  by  the  window,  and  by 
the  time  she  got  sat  down  she  was  already  reading  it.  "Oh,  Elbridge, 
he's—"  Her  eyes  were  already  going  on  to  the  next  paragraph,  and  the 
words  dissolved  into  chuckles.  "Well,  there,  think  of  it,  and  he  only—" 

She  rocked  back  and  forth  in  the  chair  a  little,  lowered  the  letter  and 
looked  at  Elbridge,  her  eyes  brimming  with  glee.  "Well,  I've  got  a  pair 
most  done,  I'll—"  flipping  over  a  page,  hurrying  along  the  neat, 
schoolboy-cramped  lines. 

Elbridge  stood  watching  her,  grinning  a  little,  while  he  took  off  his 
outdoor  rig  and  hung  it  up  on  the  hooks  back  of  the  entry  door.  It  was 
worth  the  price  of  a  show  anytime,  to  watch  Jess  read  a  letter  from  Roger. 

He  picked  up  the  letter  himself  as  she  laid  it  down,  and  sat  down  to 
read  it  while  Jess  dished  up  dinner.  He  found  it  a  little  hard  to  keep 
his  mind  on.  The  kitchen  was  full  of  a  wonderful  smell  of  chowder  and 
hot  bread;  Jess  had  baked  cookies  and  pies  this  morning,  too,  which  were 
spread  out,  cooling,  all  over  the  counter  top.  Presently  the  kids,  Joyce, 
thirteen,  and  the  twins,  Gib  and  Will,  came  roaring  in,  ravenous,  from 
school.  Elbridge  laid  the  letter  down.  Roger  was  all  right;  he'd  be  home 
soon;  the  rest  of  it  could  wait.  Tonight,  after  the  kids  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  he  and  Jess  were  sitting  together,  he'd  get  her  to  read  it  to  him. 

Besides,  the  kids  wanted  to  read  it.  They  came  over,  as  soon  as  they'd 
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washed  their  hands,  Joyce  first,  getting  a  head  start,  handing  the  sheets 
to  the  boys  as  she  finished  them.  They  stood  side  by  side,  their  three 
heads,  one  black— Joyce's— and  two  red,  close  together,  absorbed  in 
Roger's  letter. 

"Hey,  wait,  hey,  wait,"  Will  said.  "I  haven't  got  that  page  done.  Don't 
turn  it  over,  Gib." 

Joyce  was  skimming  along,  her  eyes  flying  from  one  line  to  the  next, 
reading  the  letter,  so  much  like  her  mother  that  Elbridge  had  to  grin. 
Smart  as  a  whip,  like  Jess,  quick-moving  and  small-boned,  but  strong. 
The  twins  were  more  like  him,  looked  like  him;  big,  freckled  and  sturdy. 
Will  was  a  little  slower  than  Gib,  took  him  longer  to  take  things  in,  but 
once  he  did,  he  had  them.  It  tickled  Elbridge  to  see  the  kids  growing 
up  to  look  so  much  like  him  and  Jess.  Roger  was  like  his  mother,  too,  ex- 
cept there  was  nothing  small  about  him.  At  seventeen,  he  was  taller  even 
than  his  father,  and  there  were  times  when  he  almost  seemed  to  crackle 
with  energy,  the  way  Jess  did. 

Elbridge  pulled  up  to  the  table,  aware  that  Will,  pulling  up  in  the 
chair  beside  him,  had  put  off  Roger's  letter,  not  because  it  was  unim- 
portant, but  because  of  more  immediate  matters. 

"Hoe  in,"  he  said  cordially  to  Will.  "You  could  go  a  long  ways  around 
the  world  and  not  find  a  thing  prettier'n  your  ma's  table,  right  now." 

Jess  did  set  a  pretty  table.  On  a  yellow  oilcloth  she  had  put  blue  bowls 
of  steaming  chowder,  with,  at  each  place,  one  of  Big  Sarah  MacKechnie's 
thin  old  silver  knives  and  spoons,  rubbed  shining.  The  pat  of  homemade 
butter,  stamped  with  an  oak  leaf  and  acorn,  matched  the  tablecloth.  A 
loaf  of  bread,  pale  brown  and  crusty,  fresh  from  the  oven,  shared  a  platter 
with  a  stack  of  crisp  brown  pilot  crackers,  beside  a  glass  bowl  of  mustard 
pickles  and  another  one  full  of  the  spiced  crab  apples  that  Will  loved, 
pale  pink  with  brown  freckles  and  stems,  in  amber  syrup.  Tlie  kids  had 
glasses  of  milk,  yellow  with  cream;  the  cream  for  the  coffee,  which  Jess 
had  just  skimmed  from  a  milk  pan  in  the  buttery,  was  clotted  almost  too 
thick  to  pour  out  of  the  pitcher.  And  two  kinds  of  pie  to  come. 

Gib  said  thickly,  "Ma's  prettier'n  the  table,"  and  Elbridge,  glancing 
over  at  her,  saw  that  this  was  so. 

He  grinned.  "Shut  up,  Gib,"  he  said.  "I  ought  to've  said  that.  Would 
have,  if  I'd  thought  of  it  first." 

"Never  mind  pretty,"  Jess  said  briskly.  She  was  pleased,  though.  Her 
cheeks  were  pink,  and  her  soft  black  hair,  dampened  with  the  rush  and 
hurry  over  the  hot  kitchen  stove,  curled  back  in  tiny  ringlets  from  her 
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face.  "You  kids  have  got  to  rush  back  to  school,  and  I've  got  a  milHon 
things  this  afternoon.  So  eat  up." 

"What's  so  busy  about  this  afternoon?"  Elbridge  asked,  and  stopped, 
aware  that  all  four  pairs  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  horrified  reproach. 

"Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  Jess  said.  "The  school  time  at  the 
church  tonight.  I've  been  cooking  like  crazy  for  three  days,  and  I've  still 
got  to  make  the  prize  tropic-aroma  cake.  At  least,  I  hope  it  wins  the 
prize.  That  quilt's  a  beauty.  And  you've  got  to  freeze  ice  cream.  Where've 
you  been  for  the  last  week?" 

"Oh,  sure,  sure,  slipped  my  mind,"  Elbridge  said,  and  then  went  on 
hastily,  "just  for  the  moment,  that  is.  I  was  thinking  about  the  wood  lot, 
darned  if  it  don't  look  as  if  it's  going  to  snow  some  more." 

"Pa!"  Joyce  said.  "And  I  said  my  piece  all  through  to  you  last  night! 
You  didn't  even  listen!" 

"Sure,  I  did.  Sure,  I  listened.  About  a  dead  boss,"  Elbridge  said.  "Sure 
it  was— about  a  dead  boss." 

"Yes,  it  was!" 

Joyce  put  back  her  head  and  intoned  mournfully: 

**Only  a  fallen  horse, 

Stretched  out  there  in  the  road, 
Pierced  by  the  broken  shafts. 
And  crushed  by  the  heavy  load—" 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said  hastily. 

He  hoped  she  wouldn't  insist  on  saying  the  darned  piece  at  the  table, 
spoil  a  man's  dinner,  not  that  he'd  hurt  her  feelings  by  stopping  her  if  she 
did.  Joyce  thought  it  was  a  lovely  piece,  beautiful  and  sad.  She  could 
hardly  keep  her  voice  from  trembling  with  grief  as  she  spoke  it. 

Will  said,  "Wipe  the  cracker  off  your  lip,"  and  both  boys  began  to  gig- 
gle, but  Jess  shook  her  head  at  them  firmly. 

"Eat  up,"  she  said.  "It's  a  pretty  piece  and  Joyce's  worked  hard  learning 
to  speak  it.  But  we've  none  of  us  got  time  to  listen  to  it  this  noon,  dear, 
it's  an  awful  busy  day.  You  save  it  for  tonight." 

Joyce  went  amiably  back  to  her  chowder,  and  Elbridge  breathed  an 
inner  sigh  of  relief.  The  teacher  they  had  this  term  went  in  for  sad 
pieces.  She  must  have  a  whole  book  of  them  tucked  away  somewhere,  for 
she'd  handed  them  out,  according  to  Will,  to  the  whole  roomful  of  schol- 
ars. And  not  only  to  the  scholars.  There  were  two  or  three  mothers  who 
always  liked  to  speak  pieces,  and  Miss  Warren  had  found  good  old  tear- 
drippers  for  everyone. 
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"Death  and  destruction,"  Will  said,  glumly.  "It's  enough  to  kill  you." 

To  Will,  Miss  Warren  had  assigned,  "Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To- 
night," and  there  had  been  a  hassle  over  it.  It  was  a  long  poem,  about  a 
girl  whose  sweetheart  was  going  to  be  hung  at  curfew-time,  so  she 
went  up  into  the  belfry  and  hung  by  her  hands  from  the  bell  clapper, 
kept  it  from  ringing.  Saved  the  fellow's  life.  Will  refused  to  speak  it,  on 
grounds,  he  said,  that  it  was  too  long;  he  couldn't  learn  it  in  the  six 
weeks  before  the  Christmas  entertainment.  After  Miss  Warren  had  spent 
a  while  working  on  him,  she  decided  he  couldn't.  So  she  had  assigned 
him  something  else. 

There  wasn't  much  difference.  Will  assured  his  father.  The  new  one 
began,  "Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers.  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream." 

Elbridge  and  Will  had  been  out  in  the  wood  lot,  a  month  ago,  eating 
their  lunch  around  a  brush  fire,  when  Will  had  first  started  to  complain 
about  Miss  Warren's  sad  pieces.  Elbridge  couldn't  say  he  blamed  Will 
much.  Having  to  speak  a  piece  was  bad  enough  anyway,  without  having 
to  speak  one  that  made  you  feel  like  a  fool.  He  suddenly  remembered  his 
own  embarrassment,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  with  "Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen." 

"Gib  don't  care,"  Will  burst  out.  "He's  got  one,  too,  but  he's  learnt 
it  and  he  ribbles  it  off  and  gets  it  over.  I  wish  I  was  like  Gib." 

"Gib's  like  your  Uncle  Ralph  used  to  be,"  Elbridge  said.  "You're  more 
like  me,  I  guess." 

Gib  was,  he  recalled  suddenly,  quite  a  lot  like  Ralph  at  the  age  of 
twelve— heedless,  full  of  the  old  Nick,  active,  with  a  dozen  irons  in  the 
fire  and  a  hundred  fish  to  fry.  His  feelings  didn't  get  hurt,  either,  the 
way  Will's  did.  Things  slid  off  of  Gib. 

"You  know,"  Elbridge  said  to  Will,  who  was  disconsolately  gnawing 
a  doughnut,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  "That  piece  about  the  cur- 
few's in  every  school  speaker  I  ever  saw.  I  don't  know  what  there  is  about 
a  young  girl's  hanging  by  her  hands  from  a  bell  clapper  to  fire  up  an  old 
maid  schoolteacher,  but  it  always  seems  to." 

"Well,  it  don't  make  sense.  That  girl  couldn't  have  done  it,  in  the 
first  place." 

"Shake  her  up  some,  I  should  think,"  Elbridge  agreed. 

"And  in  the  second  place,  they'd  hung  the  feller,  whether  the  bell  rung 
or  not,  wouldn't  they?" 

"Likely  would." 

"Well,"  Will  said.  He  bounced  the  remaining  quarter  of  his  doughnut 
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hard  into  the  fire.  "It  takes  away  my  appetite,  just  thinking  about  it. 
Makes  me  want  to  puke." 

"Does,  kind  of.  Don't  waste  your  ma's  good  doughnuts,  though,  you'll 
come  hungry.  You  know.  Will,  there's  an  awful  good  take-off  on  that 
curfew  poem,  if  only  a  feller  could  remember  it." 

"There  is?  What?" 

"Well,  it  was  about  a  fellow  went  to  call  on  a  girl  where  there  was  a 
bulldog,  got  his  pants  tore.  I  recollect  it  was  called,  Towser  Shan't  Be 
Tied  Tonight.'  Yes,  for  a  fact,  it  was." 

"What  was  it?  You  know  it,  Pop?" 

For  the  first  time  in  a  week.  Will  perked  up,  began  to  show  an  interest 
in  something. 

"Used  to.  Le'me  think." 

Elbridge  probed  back.  His  mind,  Jess  said,  was  cluttered  up  with  all 
kinds  of  things,  songs  and  poems  and  quotations,  tag  ends  that  had 
stuck  with  him.  He  remembered  cutting  the  poem  out  of  a  paper  and 
learning  it;  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  Then,  suddenly,  the  page  of  the  paper 
it  was  in.  The  Farmer's  Hearth  and  Home,  for  April  16,  1913,  page  4, 
spread  itself  before  his  memory,  sharp  and  clear,  like  a  picture;  and  he 
said  the  poem  to  Will. 

Will  began  to  roar  part  way  through;  when  Elbridge  finished,  it  was  a 
minute  before  he  could  speak. 

"Oh,  gee!"  he  said.  "Oh,  gee!  If  I  could  only  have  that  one,  instead  of 
that  awful  crap  I've  got—"  He  rocked  back  and  forth  on  the  stump,  and 
his  cap  fell  off,  showing  his  red  curls,  flattened  by  the  tight  cap,  but 
already  beginning  to  spring  up,  alive  and  bright  and  wiry. 

Something  caught  in  Elbridge's  chest  at  the  sight,  just  why  he  could 
not  have  said.  Old  Will,  he  thought;  and  aloud  he  said,  before  he  could 
stop  himself,  "Well,  why  not?" 

Will  looked  at  him,  awed.  "You  mean  learn  that  one  on  the  side,  and 
then  speak  it  instead  of  the  one  on  death  and  destruction?" 

"I  don't  know  as  it  would  do,"  Elbridge  said.  "That's  pretty  deceitful. 
Will,"  but  in  spite  of  himself,  he  grinned  as  he  said  it.  After  all,  a  good 
entertainment  ought  to  have  some  light  stuff,  as  well  as  heavy,  in  it.  What 
harm  could  it  do,  besides  taking  some  of  the  load  off  Will?  He'd  been 
glum  for  days.  Serve  the  teacher  right. 

Privately,  though  he  wouldn't  say  so  out  loud,  Elbridge  didn't  have  a 
good  deal  of  use  for  Miss  Warren.  She  seemed  like  kind  of  an  odd  stick, 
a  tall,  willowy  girl  v^thout  much  substance,  except  for  very  highly  colored 
lips  and  cheeks.  She  never  had  much  to  say;  if  you  spoke  to  her,  unex- 
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pectedly,  she  would  wiggle  and  gasp  around  before  she  answered  you,  in 
a  sweet,  soft  voice  that,  like  as  not,  fell  away  to  a  whisper  before  she  got 
a  full  sentence  out.  At  Imogene  Cayford's,  where  she  boarded,  she  could 
sometimes  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing,  accompanying  herself  on  Imogene's 
parlor  organ,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  coaxing.  Elbridge  had  heard  her  once, 
one  night  last  fall,  when  she  first  came;  he  and  Jess  had  gone  around  to 
Imogene's  to  call,  as  interested  as  anyone  to  meet  the  new  schoolteacher; 
and  there  she  sat,  in  the  front  room,  not  saying  a  word  for  the  whole 
evening,  just  smiling  a  funny  pursed-up  smile  and  looking  off  into  space, 
while  Imogene  coaxed  her  to  sing.  At  last,  when  everybody  was  about 
worn  out,  she  had— got  up  and  played  and  sung  "Put  My  Little  Shoes 
Away,"  in  a  high  voice  as  thin  as  a  knife-blade,  with  her  wrists  arched 
up  like  the  neck  of  a  swan,  and  her  little  fingers  stuck  straight  out.  The 
performance  had  fascinated  Elbridge;  Jess  had  had  to  poke  him  to  make 
him  stop  craning  his  neck  and  looking. 

A  few  days  later,  Imogene  reported  that  that  color  in  Miss  Warren's 
lips  and  cheeks  was  natural— some  of  the  ladies  had  been  saying  it  was 
too  red  to  be.  But  it  must  be,  Imogene  said,  she'd  underrun  every  one  of 
her  things  and  hadn't  found  one  sign  of  a  rouge  pot. 

"If  she's  got  one,  she  carries  it  with  her  in  her  corsets,"  Imogene  said. 
"There  ain't  a  sign  of  one  amongst  her  things." 

Elbridge  told  Jess  privately  that  he  wouldn't  care  if  she  painted  her 
head  blue,  if  only  she  could  teach  school.  Up  to  now,  he  hadn't  seen  any 
very  hopeful  signs;  and  an  entertainment,  she  apparently  thought,  was 
something  you  ought  to  sit  and  cry  tears  through. 

"H'm,"  he  said  now  to  Will.  "I  expect  this'd  better  be  between  you 
and  me.  Will.  I  don't  believe  we'd  better  let  even  your  ma  know  what 
we're  up  to." 

"Oh,  sure,"  Will  said.  His  eyes  were  shining.  "I'll  get  that  other  fool 
thing  down  pat  and  say  it  at  all  the  rehearsals." 

And  so,  for  some  Saturdays  after  that  and  nights  after  school  when 
Will  was  out  and  around  with  him,  Elbridge  coached  him  in  the  stanzas 
of  "Towser  Shan't  Be  Tied  Tonight."  All  in  all,  it  was  quite  a  funny 
poem;  give  him  something  to  look  forward  to  the  night  of  the  school 
time;  keep  him  awake,  maybe. 

He  looked  down  at  Will's  tousled  red  head  at  the  table  beside  him. 
"You've  got  your  piece  learnt,  all  okay,  I  hope.  Will,"  and  Will  looked 
up  at  him  soberly.  "Oh,  sure,"  he  said,  "if  I  can  get  through  the  foolish 
thing  without  puking." 

"Ssh,"  Jess  said.  "At  the  table.  Will!" 
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"S-s*cuse  me,"  Will  muttered.  His  eyes,  looking  at  his  father,  were 
dancing  and  Jess  glanced  suspiciously  at  the  two  of  them;  but  she  said 
nothing,  merely  got  up  and  began  to  clear  away  the  pie  plates.  "Run 
along,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder.  "Don't  be  late  to  school,  and,  Joyce, 
you  come  home  early  as  you  can,  won't  you,  so  I  can  make  sure  your 
costume's  just  right." 

Joyce  was  in  one  of  the  tableaux,  "Snow  Maidens,"  and  Jess  had  had 
a  time  getting  some  gilt  snowflakes  to  stick  to  the  net  on  the  white  dress 
she'd  made  for  her. 

The  kids  clattered  out  of  the  house.  Elbridge  sat  for  a  moment,  feel- 
ing the  comfort  of  his  good  dinner  warm  inside  his  ribs,  while  Jess  rattled 
the  dishes  out  of  the  way  at  the  sink. 

He  said,  "You  got  anything  for  me  to  take  over  to  Miss  Greenwood?" 

"I  saw  you  had  her  mail,"  Jess  said.  "I've  been  putting  some  things 
in  a  basket.  I've  got  lots  of  extra  milk,  take  a  can  of  that,  and,  oh,  yes, 
there's  that  pat  of  sweet  butter  I  saved  out  for  her  from  the  salt.  I  thought 
maybe  she'd  be  in  today." 

"She  was  over  yesterday.  She  didn't  get  this  far.  The  snow's  some  deep 
down  on  that  Point  road.  Tried  to  get  her  mail,  but  Stell  was  out  gad- 
ding." 

"Oh,  that's  a  shame,"  Jess  said.  "Poor  old  soul,  walk  all  that  way  for 
nothing.  Stell  was  over  to  the  church,  rehearsing.  I  wondered  at  the  time 
if  anybody  in  town  had  been  able  to  get  mail." 

"Stell  on  the  program,  too,  is  she?" 

"With  bells  on.  She's  got  a  piece  to  speak,  and  she's  Mother  Earth 
in  one  of  the  tableaux." 

Elbridge  grinned. 

"Should  think  she'd  make  a  dandy,"  he  said.  "Who's  Father  Earth?" 

"Stop  it,"  Jess  said.  She  giggled  a  little.  "You'll  grow  into  a  dirty- 
minded  old  man.  Here,  take  this  basket  when  you  go.  Tell  Miss  Green- 
wood the  stale  loaf  is  for  her  chickadees'  dinner." 

"My  Lord,"  Elbridge  said.  "Those  two  old  ladies'll  never  be  able  to  eat 
all  this  stuff  in  a  week,  Jess." 

"Well,"  Jess  said.  "Stuck  out  on  that  Point  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any- 
body. Oh,  Elbridge,  if  we  could  only  persuade  her  to  bring  her  mother 
over  to  the  village  for  the  rest  of  the  winter!" 

"Well,  you  know  all  about  that.  Stubbom's  a  mule." 

Jess  nodded.  "She  won't  even  talk  about  it  any  more.  Just  gives  that 
funny  laugh,  says  nothing  will  happen.  I  suppose  nothing  will,  but  it 
gives  me  the  cold  chills,  thinking." 
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^'Nothing  has  so  far,**  Elbridge  said. 

He  put  on  his  coat  and  cap,  hooked  the  basket  over  one  arm,  and 
leaned  over  to  kiss  Jess. 

"Dirty-minded  old  man,  eh?"  he  said. 
"M'm,"  Jess  said. 

THE  Greenwood  ladies,  Miss  Roxinda  and  her  mother,  were  a  mystery 
to  the  village  and  had  been  from  the  beginning,  though  at  first,  perhaps, 
no  more  so  than  other  people  "from  away."  The  island  was  accustomed 
to  summer  visitors.  Forerunners  of  the  present  ones  had  begun  coming 
over  from  the  mainland  as  long  ago  as  when  the  steamboat  was  running, 
fascinated  by  the  boat  ride  and  the  workings  of  MacKechnie's  quarries; 
at  that  time,  they  boarded  around  the  village  with  whoever  had  rooms  to 
let,  and  some  of  them  stayed  all  summer.  After  the  quarries  closed,  and 
people  began  to  sell  shore  property,  they  bought  it  and  built  cottages. 
There  was  hardly  a  piece  of  shore  property  left  which  didn't  have  a  sum- 
mer cottage  on  it.  Others  came  now,  in  launches,  on  picnics  for  the  day; 
but  all  of  them  were  gone,  usually  by  Labor  Day.  One  or  two  families 
might  linger  into  September,  or  even  October,  if  they  had  no  children 
who  had  to  be  got  back  to  school. 

Miss  Greenwood  and  her  mother,  at  first,  were  among  these  early  com- 
ers and  late  goers.  Their  house  was  open  in  May,  and  not  until  the  first 
spit  of  snow  fell  did  they  close  it  up  and  go  back  to  the  city.  Some  said 
one  city,  some  said  another.  The  Greenwoods  had  not  said.  They  seemed 
to  have  lived  in  many  places,  at  one  time  or  another.  From  the  beginning, 
they  caused  speculation— by  not  saying  definitely  where  they  were  from, 
by  the  way  they  dressed,  neat  and  genteel  but  odd  and  old-fashioned, 
by  Miss  Greenwood's  looks,  by  the  kind  of  a  house  they  wanted  built. 

Elbridge  well  remembered  when  the  Greenwood  cottage  was  built.  As 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  he  had  worked  on  it,  helping  Luther  MacGimsey,  who 
had  put  in  its  foundation.  The  house  was  on  the  easternmost  point  of 
the  island,  overlooking  the  sea.  It  was  set  high,  on  top  of  a  ledge  to 
begin  with,  a  cellar  made  possible  only  by  building  up  from  the  rock 
with  big,  rectangular  blocks  of  stone.  He  remembered  Luther's  comments 
when  at  last  he  realized  where  Miss  Greenwood  wanted  her  house,  all 
professional  advice  to  the  contrary. 

Luther  was  used  to  having  the  summer  people  take  his  advice;  after 
all,  he  was  the  stone  man,  he  was  the  one  who  knew.  If  he  said  that  a 
house  cocked  up  there  on  that  Point,  facing  east,  with  not  even  a  tree 
between  it  and  the  ocean,  would  get  the  full  sweep  of  the  east  and 
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northeast  gales;  if  he  said  that  every  mite  of  water  used  would  have  to 
be  lugged  from  a  spring  two  hundred  yards  away,  because  that  was 
where  the  ledge  petered  out,  and  no  well  could  be  dug  nearer  the 
house,  why,  he  expected  people  who  didn't  know— weren't  supposed  to 
know— nothing  about  such  things  to  take  some  account  of  what  he  said. 
Most  people  would  have.  Not  Miss  Greenwood. 

She  said  she  liked  easterlies.  The  bigger  the  better. 

"The  bigger  the  better  by  thirty-five  hundred  miles,  by  the  time  they 
cross  all  that  open  water  from  here  to  Europe,"  Luther  told  her. 

Even  then  he  was  white-whiskered  as  Father  Christmas,  and  when  he 
talked  to  the  summer  people,  benevolence  flowed  out  of  him  smooth  as 
molasses. 

Miss  Greenwood  said  not  thirty-five  hundred  miles,  surely,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gimsey,  because  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  jolted  Luther.  He  had  altered  plans  for  summer  cottages  all  over  the 
coast,  using  that  argument;  had  set  them  back  a  little  from  the  shore, 
snug  among  trees,  where,  to  his  thinking,  they  ought  to  be.  A  foundation 
was  easier  built  that  way;  cut  stone  was  heavy  to  haul  over  ledges. 

He  said,  "Nova  Scotia  or  not,  I've  seen  the  sea  up  to  this  ledge,  and 
over  it.  Liable  to  wash  right  off  of  there,  a  house  is,  in  a  bad  storm.  You 
don't  know  what  them  winter  storms  is  like,  I  guess." 

She  said,  "But  surely  you  can  build  a  foundation  wall  strong  enough? 
Like  a  lighthouse?" 

And  there  she  had  him,  because  Luther  had  already  bragged  to  her 
that  he  had  built  lighthouses  with  MacKechnie,  one  of  them  on  a  bare 
rock  out  in  the  ocean,  where  the  terrible  easterlies  had  never  stirred  a 
block  of  their  masonry. 

Luther  said  icily  that  without  doubt  he  could  build  a  lasting  wall, 
bolted  to  the  ledge,  none  better,  and  would  do  it,  if  that  was  what  she 
wanted.  The  house  would  look  funny  up  there  on  top  of  that  ledge  like 
a  shag  on  a  channel  marker. 

Miss  Greenwood  said,  oh,  she  liked  the  view. 

Luther  said  it  would  have  to  have  double-strong  construction,  heavy 
stringers  and  so  on.  And  then  he  played  his  trump  card.  He  said  omi- 
nously, "It'll  cost  you." 

She  said,  "But  no  more  than  it  will  be  worth  to  me,  Mr.  MacGimsey." 

When  the  house  was  finished— and  to  her  own  plan— it  hadn't  even  a 
gable  to  split  the  wind.  It  had  a  French  roof;  a  flat  expanse  of  uncom- 
promising wall  reared  up  to  the  naked  east,  pierced  by  many  windows— 
an  ugly  house  without  a  thing  to  soften  it.  Raw  lumber  color  at  first, 
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except  for  the  trim  which  was  painted  white,  it  toned  down  somewhat 
through  the  years.  Miss  Greenwood  was  a  great  gardener,  and  her  shrubs 
and  flowers,  where  she  could  make  them  grow,  softened  a  httle  the  rugged 
outhnes. 

Gardening  on  top  of  those  ledges  was  a  chore  most  people  wouldn't 
have  attempted.  The  land  was,  of  course,  solid  rock.  Every  bit  of  what 
salty  earth  there  was— and  there  was  little— had  to  be  replaced  with  grow- 
ing soil.  One  of  the  first  things  Miss  Greenwood  bought,  after  she  got 
settled  in,  was  a  pint-sized  wheelbarrow,  a  little  bigger  than  a  child's— 
for  she  was  a  small  lady,  not  much  bigger  than  a  child  herself.  She  spent 
hours,  every  summer,  wheeling  dung  from  barnyards  across  the  island, 
leafmold  and  black  soil  from  the  swamp.  It  took  years  before  she  had 
flowers  growing  in  all  those  nooks  and  crannies. 

The  flowers  were  pretty,  no  one  could  deny.  You  would  come  up  over 
a  shoulder  of  granite  and  there  would  be  a  clump  of  harebells,  or  a  patch 
of  portulaca,  sprouting  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rock.  It  took  her  a  long  time 
to  find  the  kind  of  roses  that  salt  spray  wouldn't  hurt;  but  now,  on  a 
June  day,  with  the  sea  wind  blowing,  you  could  smell  her  hedge  of  rugo- 
sas  long  before  you  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  She  had  a  walled  garden 
—also  Luther's  masonry— in  which  the  soil  stayed  fairly  sweet  and  which 
went  crazy  with  bloom  every  summer.  But  every  winter,  in  the  gales, 
the  sea  washed  around  her  house,  carried  a  good  deal  of  her  work  away. 

In  time,  she  got  woodbine  to  grow  across  her  porch;  even  that  and 
the  soft  gray  of  weathered  shingles  didn't  change  the  stubborn  jut  of  the 
house  toward  the  sky  and  water.  Stuck  up  in  the  face  of  everything,  as 
Luther  said,  as  if  she  would  say,  "Be  damned  to  all." 

The  masonry  in  the  house  was  a  marvel,  too,  high  up  on  the  ledge  for 
all  to  see  what  Luther  could  do  if  he  wanted  to,  if  he  got  mad  enough. 
It  had  been  years  since  Elbridge  had  given  up  being  a  stonemason;  but 
he  could  remember  now  the  pleasure  it  had  been  to  watch  old  Luther 
cut  out  and  fit  a  granite  block,  working  with  the  grain  of  the  stone.  Mac- 
Kechnie  had  always  said  Luther  was  the  best  man  with  stone  he  ever 
saw,  and  Elbridge  could  believe  it.  The  rock  cistern  in  Miss  Greenwood's 
cellar  built  to  hold  rain  water  caught  from  the  eaves— for  she  had  fooled 
Luther  even  on  the  water  supply,  having  to  carry  only  her  drinking 
water  from  the  spring— was  morticed  and  overlapped  until  it  was  as  tight 
as  a  ship.  Luther  bragged  that  if  people  would  let  him  alone,  not  pester 
him  with  their  goddamned  notions,  he  could  build  any  kind  of  a  rock 
thing  and  not  use  mortar;  but  they  wouldn't  let  him  alone.  So  he  used 
mortar. 
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"A  rock  cistern,  Luther?"  Elbridge  asked. 

*Tes,  by  joppy,  a  rock  cistern,"  Luther  said.  "Hold  water,  too,  if  I  set 
my  mind  to  make  it." 

Packing  up  his  tools  to  go  home,  after  he  had  finished  Miss  Green- 
wood's fireplace  and  chimney,  Luther  said  grimly,  "She  won't  wash  off  of 
there." 

"I  don't  see  how  she  could,"  Elbridge  said. 

"But  by  gorry,  there'll  be  times  when  she'll  wring  the  salt  water  out  of 
her  drawers,"  Luther  said.  "And  whilst  she's  hanging  them  out  on  the 
line  to  dry,  she  can  look  at  her  view."  He  slammed  his  plug  and  feathers 
into  his  tool  bag.  "Crazy  as  a  loon.  Cracked  as  a  pot,"  he  said,  and  went 
home. 

Look  at  her  view  she  surely  could.  Her  north  windows  faced  the  main- 
land, and  the  green  bay  islands— the  ones  she  called  the  "tame"  islands. 
To  the  south  were  other  islands,  with  reefs,  ledges,  surf-submerged 
shores.  She  had  the  stunted  spruces  behind  her,  of  the  eastern  base  of 
MacKechnie's  hill,  nudging  up  to  her  small  lawn  so  close  that  when  she 
cut  the  grass  she  had  to  lift  up  their  lowest  branches  to  get  the  edges 
clean,  and  the  mower  was  clogged  with  sprills.  But  away  and  open  to 
the  east  was  the  thing  she  said  she  had  come  there  for— the  North  Atlan- 
tic, stretching  from  the  black  ledges  of  The  Pasture  to  the  sky. 

She  said  she  liked  what  she  had.  Her  east  windows  were  always  streaked 
with  salt;  in  a  full  gale  flowerpots  washed  off  her  porch  and  the  sea  sent 
streaming  runnels  of  foam  down  across  the  lawn. 

Luther,  at  ninety,  still  maintained  that  Miss  Greenwood  v^^s  crazy.  He 
lived  now  from  his  bed  to  the  rocking  chair  in  the  window  at  Stell's, 
spent  his  time  watching  people  go  by. 

"There  goes  Aunt  Greeny,"  he  would  cry,  cackling,  as  her  slight,  black- 
clothed  figure  passed.  "Crazy  as  a  loon.  Cracked  as  a  pot!  Look  at  the 
damned  old  crow!" 

She  was  some  twenty  years  younger  than  he  was;  but  so  much  for  her, 
standing  up  to  him  when  he  should  have  been  the  one  to  say. 

Well,  she  was  certainly  odd  in  a  good  many  ways,  but  Elbridge 
wouldn't  go  along  with  anyone  who  said  she  v^^s  crazy,  even  cracked. 
She  was  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and  a  defier  of  custom,  who  went  serenely 
her  own  way  without  its  ever  entering  her  head  that  she  was  either.  It 
didn't  go  down  very  well  with  Willard  Lowden  and  some  others  who 
made  at  least  a  part  of  their  living  hiring  out  to  summer  people,  that  Miss 
Greenwood  wouldn't  hire  done  one  speck  of  work  that  she  could  do 
herself,  take  the  work  right  out  of  an  honest  man's  mouth.  And  then,  if 
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she  did  hire  a  man  to  do  a  job,  she  wouldn't  take  his  advice,  but  would 
come  sticking  in  between  him  and  what  he  was  doing,  right  where  she 
wasn't  wanted  and  didn't  belong.  Like  the  time  she  hired  Willard  to 
clean  out  her  backhouse,  and  Willard  had  come  back  from  the  Point 
sweating,  profoundly  shocked  and  embarrassed. 

It  wouldn't  have  been  no  job  at  all  if  she'd  let  him  dump  the  stuff 
on  the  ledges  like  he  wanted  to,  tide  come  up  wash  everything  away  nice 
and  clean;  no,  she  made  him  lug  it  all  out  in  the  woods  and  bury  it  in  a 
pile  of  old  leaves  and  trash  she  called  her  compost  pit.  Twice  as  much 
work,  and  when  he  found  out  that  that  pile  was  going  to  be  the  fertilizer 
she  used  on  her  vegetable  garden,  he  like  to  puked. 

He  was  telling  Elbridge  and  Liseo  about  it,  down  on  the  wharf,  and 
some  others  standing  by,  and  Elbridge  said,  "Why,  you  use  cow  on 
yours,  Willard,  what's  the  difference?" 

Well,  hell,  Willard  didn't  know,  but  there  was  a  big  difference.  It  was 
the  idea  of  it.  And  what  was  more,  it  wasn't  any  place  for  a  lady  to  be, 
around  a  backhouse  when  it  was  being  cleaned  out.  That  was  the  time 
for  the  wimmenfolks  to  stay  in  the  house. 

Liseo  said  innocently,  "Why,  I  thought  I  saw  Harriet  cleaning  out 
yours,  just  the  other  day,  Willard,  burying  it,  too,  in  your  turnip  patch." 

And  Willard  said,  astonished,  "Why,  I  guess  likely  you  did.  It's  the 
easiest  place  to  dig,  ain't  it?" 

To  Elbridge's  way  of  thinking,  if  anybody  lived  in  a  place  as  an  out- 
sider, and  looked,  talked  and  acted  different  from  everyone  else,  it  was 
bound  to  have  an  effect.  With  anyone  like  that,  ordinary  things  could 
be  twisted  around,  quite  easily,  to  look  peculiar.  Miss  Greenwood  must 
have  a  natural  interest  in  anything  that  would  make  plants  grow;  so  did 
he,  or  any  other  gardener.  And  anyone  who  had  ever  hired  Willard  to  do 
a  job  of  work  knew  that  you  had  to  stand  over  him  if  you  wanted  it 
done  your  way.  But  that  was  Willard.  That  was  Willard  for  you. 

Elbridge  could  see  that  this  compost  incident  was  going  to  be  repeated 
and  relished;  one  more  proof  that  Miss  Greenwood  was  cracked  as  a 
pot.  Along  with  others,  such  as  that  she  talked  to  herself  when  she  felt 
like  it,  ribbling  along  as  if  two  people  were  carrying  on  a  conversation; 
and  she  tamed  the  birds  and  squirrels  in  her  woods,  wouldn't  let  any- 
one hunt  there,  or  shoot  sea  birds  or  set  mink  traps  along  her  piece  of 
shore  line. 

That  hadn't  gone  down  well  either  with  some.  Of  course  other  summer 
people  put  up  no-trespassing  signs,  too;  but  they  were  only  there  for 
three  months  in  the  summer  when  it  didn't  matter.  After  they'd  gone, 
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nobody  paid  any  attention  to  their  signs.  Miss  Greenwood's  shore  hne 
included  the  small  lagoon  between  The  Pasture  and  the  Point,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  places  for  ducks  along  the  coast.  Millions  of  birds 
had  been  shot  there  since  time  out  of  mind— why,  one  of  the  island 
industries  in  the  old  days  had  been  eider-down,  sea  birds'  feathers.  Whole 
vessel  loads  had  been  shipped  to  Boston  every  winter  and  sold  to  make 
featherbeds. 

That  lagoon  was  public  property,  the  talk  went.  It  belonged  to  every- 
body, the  way  the  wharf  did.  Hell,  Elbridge  owned  the  wharf,  but  he 
didn't  stop  boats  from  landing  there,  did  he?  And  why?  Because  he 
couldn't,  it  was  like  a  right  of  way.  Nobody  could  legally  close  off  a  right 
of  way  that  had  been  used  for  years,  any  more  than  he  could  stop  any- 
one's using  his  well,  if  it  was  the  only  access  they  had  to  water.  Any 
more  than  she  had  any  right  to  stop  folks  shooting  ducks  off  those  ledges. 
Legally,  that  is.  She  didn't  own  below  tidemark,  did  she? 

But  you  let  so  much  as  a  .22  be  fired  within  hearing  of  her  house, 
and  out  she  would  come,  flapping  over  the  ledges  in  her  long  black  dress. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry— I  can't  allow—" 

Never  angry,  always  polite,  even  seeming  glad  to  see  whoever  it  was. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Oilman,"  or  Mr.  MacGimsey,  or  Mr.  Vira.  "Isn't  it  a 
lovely  day?  So  beautiful  out  on  the  water,  isn't  it?  Do  come  in  and  have 
some  coffee  and  speak  to  Mother.  It  will  make  her  day." 

So  what  could  a  man  do?  There  would  be  the  flock  of  ducks  he'd 
been  trying  to  sneak  up  on  high-tailing  it  off  over  the  water,  or  swum 
out  of  range— she'd  scared  them,  of  course,  flapping  over  the  rocks  like 
that,  might  as  well  have  put  up  a  windmill.  You  went  in,  and  it  was  al- 
ways darned  good  cake  and  coffee,  even  if,  for  a  minute,  back  there  on  the 
rocks,  you'd  felt  like  letting  her  have  both  barrels,  as  who  wouldn't?  Or  if 
only  she'd  been  mad,  you  could  have  said;  but  no,  there  she  was,  smiling, 
and  nodding  like  a  chickadee,  maybe  bareheaded  and  without  a  jacket, 
the  way  she'd  run  out  quick  the  minute  she  heard  anything,  and  talking 
ten  to  a  dozen  in  her  jerky  voice  with  the  from-away  accent.  What  could 
you  do? 

The  thing  was,  you  couldn't  help  liking  her,  and  most  people  did, 
except  for  the  few  who  had  gone  on  record  that  they  didn't  and  had 
shot  their  mouths  off  about  it  and  so  had  to  keep  on  backing  up  what 
they'd  said.  Elbridge  did,  himself;  and  he  didn't  doubt  for  a  minute  that 
her  mother  and  her  looks  had  a  lot  to  do  with  her  being  the  way  she  was. 
The  old  lady  had  been  totally  blind  and  deaf  for  years;  and  Miss  Green- 
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wood  was  the  most  calamitously  homely  woman  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life. 

He  recalled  how,  as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  when  he  had  first  seen  Miss 
Roxinda,  he  had  stared  in  disbelief  and  shock,  and  then  looked  away; 
but  in  spite  of  himself  his  eyes  had  kept  creeping  back,  painfully,  not 
wanting  to  look  and  hoping  she  did  not  notice. 

Stell  MacGimsey,  who  always  seemed  to  know  things,  had,  in  her  time, 
put  forth  a  full  explanation  of  Miss  Roxinda.  She  got  it,  she  said,  from  a 
friend  of  the  Greenwoods,  who  visited  sometimes  in  the  summer. 

Seems  that  when  Miss  Roxinda  was  a  girl,  this  woman  said,  or  Stell 
said  she  said,  she  was  just  beautiful,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  you  ever 
saw— lovely  black  hair  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  she  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. But  just  before  the  wedding— on  the  day  before  in  fact,  since  Stell 
liked  her  crises  clean-cut— she  had  come  down  with  this  awful  disease 
that  et  all  the  flesh  off  of  her  bones.  It  was  a  disease  so  rare  that  no 
other  example  of  it  had  been  seen  in  the  known  world,  so  them  city 
doctors,  them  specialists,  they  couldn't  do  a  thing.  At  first,  she'd  looked 
so  awful  that  her  family  had  kept  her  out  of  sight  for  years  in  the 
very  top  room  of  their  city  mansion.  Then  she  got  a  little  better,  so  she 
could  go  out;  but  she  always  had  to  wear  a  veil. 

And,  said  Stell,  that  was  the  reason  she  and  her  mother  had  come  to  a 
far-off  place  and  built  a  house  in  such  a  lonely  spot.  Miss  Greenwood 
looked  so  awful  that  she  wanted  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  everyone. 

It  was  one  of  Stell's  best  efforts,  with  little  to  go  on.  People  swallowed 
it  down,  in  spite  of  obvious  errors.  That  is,  most  people  did.  There  had 
to  be  some  reason  for  two  ladies  to  want  to  live  apart  like  that. 

Jess  said,  "But  she  likes  company,  Stell.  Her  friends  come  to  see  her 
every  summer,  and  she  enjoys  them." 

And  Fanny  MacGimsey,  Liseo's  wife,  said,  "Maybe  they  don't  have 
quite  as  much  money  as  they  used  to,  and  that's  why  they  live  here  now, 
and  stay  the  year  round,  it  seems  more  reasonable." 

She  guessed  she  ought  to  know  how  much  they  had  coming  in  a  month, 
Stell  said;  she  cashed  their  check  at  the  post  office  every  living  time. 
And  anybody  who  could  build  a  summer  cottage  that  wouldn't  of  cost 
half  what  it  did,  if  they'd  been  willing  to  set  it  where  Grampa  Luther 
wanted  it  to  set,  afford  to  waste  all  that  money,  and  who  could  travel 
back  and  forth  from  away  twice  a  year  and  entertain  all  that  company 
every  summer,  live  like  queens  in  palaces  whilst  the  rest  of  us  was  slatting 
our  lives  out  after  the  all-mighty  dollar,  well,  they  couldn't  be  very  bad 
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off.  No,  sir!  When  she  went  off  the  island  to  the  dentist,  she  wore  a  hat 
veil,  didn't  she?  It  just  went  to  show  you. 

"But  a  veil  goes  with  the  kind  of  clothes  she  wears,"  Jess  said.  "My 
mother  wore  one  and  so  did  yours.  It's  just  to  dress  up,  I  think,  Stell, 
along  with  that  little  bit  of  white  lace." 

"Dress  up,  ha!"  Stell  said.  "You  can  think  so.  I  know  what  I  think." 

It  seemed  possible  that  some  calamity  of  illness  had  overtaken  the  poor 
lady,  though  no  one  in  his  right  mind  could  believe  she  had  ever  been 
pretty.  The  skin  of  her  face  stretched  tight  over  the  bones;  the  cheeks 
were  sunken,  the  teeth  roundly  prominent,  as  in  a  skull.  Old  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, who  visited  her  house  occasionally  to  attend  the  old  lady,  blew  up 
one  day  at  Stell  when  she  asked  him  what  on  earth  that  awful  unknown 
disease  could  have  been.  He  was  crotchety  anyway,  and  he'd  had  a  long 
wet  boat  trip  over  from  the  harbor. 

"Unknown  disease,  hell!"  he  snorted.  "Might' ve  had  some  kind  of 
t.b.,  once,  got  over  it.  Whose  business  is  it?  She's  a  damn  sight  tougher 
than  you  are,  Stell,  for  all  she  has  to  walk  twice  in  a  place  to  make  a 
shadow." 

Miss  Greenwood  was  slight— slighter  than  she  looked,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  clothes  she  wore.  The  two  Greenwoods  dressed  exactly  alike,  al- 
ways, in  the  style  of  the  nineties.  At  first,  when  the  old  lady  was  able, 
they  often  walked  to  the  village  together;  from  the  rear,  it  was  hard  to 
tell  them  apart.  They  wore  long  black  skirts  which  must  have  had  under 
them  many  petticoats;  black  jackets  with  puffed  sleeves  over  white  or 
pale-gray  high-necked  shirtwaists.  Their  black  hats  perched  high  on  up- 
swept, pugged  hair.  Through  the  years  they  saw  no  reason,  apparently, 
to  change  their  style. 

Imogene  Cayford  did  their  laundry,  so  the  whole  village  knew  what 
they  wore  for  underwear.  In  the  beginning,  the  many  stiff-starched  petti- 
coats, deeply  frilled,  the  underdrawers  edged  with  lace,  the  eyelet-em- 
broidered corset  covers,  seemed  not  too  different  from  what  other  ladies 
wore,  except  in  the  matter  of  quality.  They  were  handmade,  of  linen 
and  lawn,  with  tiny,  even  stitches,  thousands  of  stitches,  hemstitched 
and  embroidered  in  intricate  patterns. 

"Will  you  look,  for  the  luwa  God,  at  old  lady  Greenwood's  drawers?" 
Imogene  would  cry,  to  whatever  caller  she  might  have  at  hand  while 
she  was  ironing.  She  would  spread  the  fine,  soft  stuff  out  on  her  ironing 
board,  inviting  inspection,  and  the  caller  would  bend  close. 

"Handmade,  every  stitch,  and  look  at  that  cloth!" 

"My  Lord,  no  wonder  that  old  lady's  blind." 
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"Well,  I'm  lucky  if  I  get  cotton  batiste,  with  a  little  Hamburg  on  it. 
I've  got  other  ways  to  spend  my  time,  too,  besides  finifying  up  a  pair  of 
lace  drawers." 

But  styles  changed  with  the  years.  Lace  went  out  and  other  materials 
came  in.  People  nudged  each  other  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  petti- 
coats, full-bodied  in  the  breeze,  on  Imogene's  clothesline,  and  children 
tittered  on  the  way  to  school. 

"Will  you,  for  the  luwa  God,  cast  your  eyes  on  Aunt  Greeny's  wash- 
mg? 

If  people  poked  fun  behind  the  Greenwoods'  backs,  nobody  ever 
did  so  to  their  faces.  The  old  lady  was  senile  now—she  was  ninety,  and 
never  went  out  any  more;  but  Miss  Roxinda  came  over-town  for  groceries 
and  mail  every  day  or  so.  You  couldn't  deny  that  she  looked  a  little  like 
a  crow;  you  couldn't  wonder  that  kids,  behind  her  back,  mimicked  her 
shrill,  jerky,  from-away  accent,  though  Elbridge  told  his  own  kids  if  he 
ever  caught  them  doing  it  there'd  be  works  to  pay.  But  people  were  more 
or  less  used  to  her  now.  No  one  was  very  well  acquainted  with  her,  she 
didn't  invite  it,  not  anything  personal,  that  is.  Little  Sarah  probably  knew 
her  as  well  as  anyone  did,  but  Little  Sarah  wasn't  one  to  talk  around 
how  well  she  knew  anybody.  Not  that  Miss  Greenwood  was  what  you 
could  call  standoffish  or  stuck  up.  Her  manner  to  all,  young  or  old,  was 
cheerful  and  friendly.  She  always  had  something  to  say,  speaking  in  her 
choppy  voice  about  the  weather,  about  the  mail  being  late,  about  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Whatever  Stell  might  say  about  her  hiding  from  the 
world,  she  loved  company,  or  seemed  to,  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
someone  went  to  call  on  her,  always  made  people  feel  at  home  and  wel- 
come; and  she  gave  four  parties  a  year,  one  for  grownups  and  one  for 
children,  at  Easter  and  at  Christmastime.  Of  course,  nobody  dropped  in 
casually  at  all  hours  of  the  day  the  way  next-door  neighbors  did;  it  was 
too  long  a  walk,  particularly  at  night,  too  lonesome,  past  the  old  quarry 
pits  and  through  woods;  but  people  did  go  sometimes,  and  Little  Sarah 
went  regularly  as  a  clock,  once  a  week,  winter  and  summer,  to  eat  dinner 
over  there  and  spend  the  evening,  and  sit  up  until  all  hours  talking, 
though  nobody  ever  knew  what  about.  Little  Sarah  not  saying. 

At  first,  Elbridge  worried  a  little  about  his  mother's  coming  home  late 
at  night  along  the  quarry  road,  with  nothing  but  a  storm  lantern  to  light 
the  way.  The  road  to  the  Point  started  out  smoothly  enough,  along  the 
level  track  of  MacKechnie's  old  causeway.  Through  the  fields,  it  was  safe 
as  a  highway,  but  where  it  crossed  the  swamp,  its  jagged  rock  founda- 
tion was  built  up  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  mud,  with  a  slant  drop  on 
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either  side,  not  steep,  but  enough  to  give  a  nasty,  rolling  fall  to  anyone 
who  miscalculated  and  stepped  off  the  level,  where  the  tracks  had  run. 
MacKechnie  had  figured  the  slope  to  give  his  loaded  flatcars  a  head  start, 
not  for  walking;  and  walking  was  hard  there,  particularly  since  some  of 
the  old  ties  had  heaved  up  with  the  frost. 

The  causeway,  of  course,  stopped  at  the  quarry  pits,  and  then  the 
track,  for  it  was  no  more  than  one,  went  up  one  side  of  the  granite  hill 
and  down  the  other,  skirting  the  pits.  In  places,  it  swung  close,  no  more 
than  twenty  feet  or  so  from  sheer  fall-offs  which  might  be  sixty,  might  be 
two  hundred  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  quany.  The  wind,  in  a  full  gale, 
made  a  funnel  of  that  naked  hill,  sucking  across  with  blasts  that  could 
take  a  grown  man  off  his  feet.  Beyond  the  hill,  the  road  swung  down 
through  stunted  trees  which  sheltered  it  somewhat,  but  it  was  little  more 
than  a  cart  track,  studded  with  roots  and  stones. 

Little  Sarah  said  she  didn't  mind  it;  she  knew  every  stick  and  stone  of 
it.  She  was  a  great  walker  anyway,  and  spent  half  her  time  in  the  woods, 
berry-picking,  or  hunting  for  wild  bark  and  sassafras  root,  or  whatever 
herb  she  wanted  to  find  that  was  in  season.  She  said  if  she  was  fool  enough 
to  take  that  walk  at  night,  Elbridge  ought  to  be  smart  enough  to  figure 
she  had  her  reasons  for  it;  and  that  was  all  she  said.  She'd  been  doing  it 
a  long  time  now,  and  after  a  while  he  stopped  being  concerned,  particu- 
larly when  he  found  that  if  the  weather  was  bad  she  was  likely  to  stay  all 
night. 

The  first  year  November  came  around,  and  the  Greenwoods  did  not 
close  up  their  cottage  and  go  home,  the  village  was  agog.  What  did  they 
plan  to  do,  stay  all  winter?  The  idea,  two  women,  one  of  them  helpless, 
stuck  out  on  that  point  of  rock,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  living  soul, 
with  that  road  the  way  'twas,  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence! 

Elbridge  was  in  the  post  office  the  day  Miss  Greenwood  finally  re- 
moved the  speculation.  Stell  handed  her  her  mail,  and  said,  "I  expect 
you  folks'll  be  taking  off  for  the  city  pretty  soon,  won't  you,  Miss  Green- 
wood?" 

Quite  a  lot  of  people  were  there  at  mailtime,  and  all  over  the  store 
you  could  see  the  ears  prick  up. 

Miss  Greenwood  looked  up  from  her  handful— she  always  got  a  lot  of 
mail— and  said  cheerfully,  "Oh,  this  is  our  home  for  good  now.  We're  not 
going  away." 

Stell  fairly  poked  her  nose  out  through  the  iron  grating  of  the  wicket. 
For  a  minute,  she  couldn't  think  of  one  thing  to  say.  Then  she  said, 
"Won't  you  be— lonesome,  way  off  down  there?" 
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"Oh,  my,  no.  Tve  never  been  lonesome  in  my  life.  I  have  so  much 
to  do." 

"I  guess  you  will  have,"  Stell  said.  "The  snow  gets  deep  in  them  woods. 
You  don't  realize." 

"Oh,  I  love  the  snow  and  the  cold  weather.  Fm  looking  forward  to  my 
first  winter  here,  and  so  is  Mother." 

"But  how  on  earth'll  you  keep  warm  in  that— house?"  Stell  asked.  She'd 
almost  said  "fool"  house,  the  way  Grampa  Luther  did,  but  had  caught  it 
in  time.  "With  it  twenty  below  and  the  wind  blowing?" 

Miss  Roxinda  laughed.  "Why,  the  same  way  you  do,  Mrs.  MacGimsey. 
Coal  stove  in  the  kitchen,  airtight  in  the  living  room.  And,  of  course, 
we've  had  the  airtight  placed  so  we  can  use  the  fireplace." 

"Fireplace!"  Stell  said,  and  you  could  almost  hear  everybody  else  in 
the  store  saying,  "Fireplace!"  too.  Anyone  knew  that  you  might  as  well 
have  a  hole  right  out  through  the  side  of  the  house  into  the  weather. 

"But  who'll  lug  your  coal?  Who'll  fetch  the  water?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  Miss  Greenwood  said.  She  was  still  smiling,  cheer- 
ful as  a  cricket.  "Roxinda  will  fetch  it." 

She  always  called  herself  "Roxinda"  when  she  talked  to  herself.  Some- 
times she  said,  "Roxinda,  you  old  fool." 

"But  what  if  something  should  happen?  What  if  you  had  to  get  .  .  . 
help  .  .  .  quick?" 

You  could  tell  Stell  was  pretty  excited  when  she  began  to  slow  down 
and  space  out  her  words. 

Miss  Greenwood  at  once  began  to  put  together  her  things  to  go.  "Oh, 
we'll  be  snug.  The  worse  the  storm  is,  the  better  we'll  like  it.  Good  day, 
Mrs.  MacGimsey.  Isn't  the  weather  lovely?  This  fall  sunshine." 

"T  won't  last,"  Stell  said.  "You  better  think-" 

But  the  door  was  already  closing  behind  Miss  Roxinda's  slim,  straight 
back. 

"If  that  don't  make  me  mad!"  Stell  said.  "Walk  right  away  from  you 
while  you're  still  talking!" 

Little  Sarah,  who  was  next  in  line  for  mail,  said,  "My  land,  Stell,  I 
don't  know  when  else  that  would  be,"  but  Stell  was  so  agog  she  didn't 
even  pick  it  up. 

The  village  was  shocked  and  uneasy,  especially  the  men. 

"My  gony,"  Luther  MacGimsey  said,  when  he  heard,  "you  let  a  good 
gust  of  no'theaster  get  up  under  them  petticoats,  she'll  go  off  of  that 
hill  like  a  kite." 

And,  in  that,  there  was  more  truth  than  poetry. 
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Besides,  it  looked  as  though,  after  every  change  in  the  weather— and 
there'd  be  plently  of  those  before  spring— somebody  would  have  to  go 
traipsing  across  the  island  to  make  sure  those  two  helpless  women  were 
all  right.  It  was  going  to  be  a  damned  frig  all  winter  long,  they  said. 
They  were  right.  It  was. 

Elbridge,  as  a  selectman,  felt  the  responsibility  more  than  most.  He 
had  tried  more  than  once  to  persuade  Miss  Greenwood  to  bring  her 
mother  over  to  the  village  for  the  winter. 

"There's  all  those  empty  houses,"  he  argued.  "Wouldn't  be  much 
trouble  to  make  one  livable,  and  we'll  all  turn  to  and  help  you  bring 
over  what  things  you'd  need.  Just  for  the  cold  weather,  that  is.'' 

He  put  it  as  strongly  as  he  could,  without  being  impolite,  that  it  was 
a  chore  for  busy  men  to  have  to  take  time  to  check  up  on  the  Green- 
woods all  winter;  and  all  of  a  sudden,  he  brought  up  short,  aware  that 
she  was  looking  at  him,  a  cool  straight  look,  out  of  what  he'd  never 
realized  before  were  some  pretty  clear,  intelligent  gray  eyes. 

Oh,  Lord,  he  thought  uncomfortably.  Anyone  with  the  sense  God  gave 
a  goose  would  know  that  there  were  days  on  end  in  the  wintertime  when 
no  one  was  busy,  when  the  men  either  sat  with  their  feet  in  the  oven 
at  home,  or  yarded  up  around  the  stoves  in  the  store  or  down  on  the 
wharf,  waiting  for  weather. 

"Well,"  he  said,  grinning  a  little  and  feeling  sheepish;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  thought,  the  way  she  was  looking,  that  he  was  going  to  get 
out  of  her  some  kind  of  a  sensible  comment  on  the  situation.  But  all  she 
said  was,  "Oh,  now,  Mr.  Oilman,  you  mustn't  worry.  Mother  and  I  are 
fine,  and  the  last  thing  we  want  is  to  be  a  nuisance  to  anybody." 

She  began  to  talk  about  something  else,  and  all  he  could  feel,  outside 
of  being  out  of  patience  with  somebody  as  mule-headed  as  that,  was 
that  he'd  stuck  his  nose  into  a  place  where  it  didn't  belong. 

And  so,  now,  every  so  often,  someone  walked  over  to  the  Point  and 
checked  up,  just  in  case. 

Today,  Elbridge  walked  along,  carrying  her  bundle  of  mail  under  one 
arm  and  under  the  other  the  basket  of  food  Jess  had  fixed.  There  was 
no  need  to  take  food  to  the  Greenwoods,  of  course;  they  could  afford 
what  they  needed.  When  there  was  a  really  heavy  load,  like  coal,  or  a 
barrel  of  kerosene  or  flour,  they  paid  Willard  to  haul  it  by  sled  or  wagon; 
but  Miss  Roxinda  carried  her  day-to-day  groceries  by  hand,  or,  if  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground,  wheeled  them  in  her  wheelbanow.  Seeing 
it  was  such  a  jaunt  over  there,  whoever  went  seldom  went  empty-handed, 
lugging  along  her  mail  and  milk,  and,  generally,  a  gift  of  fresh  fish  or 
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baked  stuff,  whatever  was  handy.  Jess  always  had  a  contribution  of  bread 
or  cake  or  cookies  to  send  along;  she  and  Miss  Roxinda  were  always 
swapping  samples  of  cooking  or  recipes— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
well  known  to  all  the  island  ladies  that  none  of  the  summer  people  knew 
how  to  cook  worth  a  hang. 

Elbridge  grinned  a  little  to  himself,  thinking  of  this  anomaly.  Except 
for  Jess,  Miss  Greenwood  was  the  best  cook  he  ever  saw  in  his  life— 
maybe,  with  some  things,  she  was  even  a  little  better  than  Jess.  She  could 
put  a  brown  on  a  pair  of  chickens  or  a  turkey  that  a  man  would  fairly 
leave  home  for.  At  her  Christmas  and  Easter  parties,  the  ladies  had  a 
chance  to  sample  this  cooking  and  they  liked  it,  judging  by  the  way  they 
stuffed  it  down.  But  let  the  subject  come  up  at  any  time,  and  the  thought 
was  automatic— someone  would  be  sure  to  express  it,  too— the  summer 
people  were  helpless,  they  didn't  know  how  to  cook  or  wash  or  clean  or 
any  of  those  things  that  really  capable  people  knew  how  to  do.  Like 
anything  said  over  and  over  often  enough,  people  would  believe  it,  no 
matter  how  much  proof  to  the  contrary  stared  them  in  the  face.  Like 
still  thinking  of  Miss  Roxinda  as  summer  people,  an  outsider.  You  did 
and  she  was,  and  would  be,  if  she  stayed  forever. 

Let's  see,  Elbridge  thought,  figuring  back.  I  was  sixteen  the  year  the 
house  was  built  and  now  I'm  thirty-four.  That's  eighteen  years  she's  been 
here  on  the  island,  and  for  the  last  seven,  she's  been  here  the  year  round. 
And  she's  still  summer  people. 

It  wasn't  as  if  she  were  standoffish  or  stuck-up,  the  way  some  of  them 
were.  Look  at  those  parties.  Kids  and  grownups  went  to  them,  twice  a 
year,  and  had  a  royal  good  time,  felt  comfortable,  too,  at  her  house; 
and  that  was  funny,  too,  because  the  island  people  were  pretty  bashful 
and  sensitive  with  outsiders. 

They  always  went,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  an  air  of  anticipa- 
tion and  holiday  hung  over  the  houses,  in  the  afternoon  and  early  eve- 
ning before  the  neighbors  gathered  with  their  lanterns  for  the  walk  down 
through  the  woods.  Miss  Greenwood  would  meet  them  at  the  door  in 
her  best  black  dress,  usher  them  into  the  bedroom  off  the  kitchen  to 
take  off  wraps.  In  no  time,  everybody  would  be  laughing  and  talking 
without  a  hitch.  After  a  little,  she  would  vanish  to  the  kitchen,  where 
as  cook  and  server  she  would  put  the  finishing  touches  to  her  dinner. 
Sometimes  they  would  hear  her  talking  to  herself  out  there:  "Now, 
Roxinda,  you  old  fool,  be  careful,  you'll  bum  yourself." 

The  dinner  would  be  served  on  the  heavy  silver  service  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Greenwood  family  for  generations— somebody  had 
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found  that  out,  nobody  quite  knew  who.  The  tablecloth  would  be  rich 
and  creamy— pure  linen,  the  ladies  said,  running  their  fingers  gently  along 
the  smooth  material,  fingering  the  big  dinner  napkins;  and  under  all  that 
hospitality  and  graciousness,  they  bloomed.  They  had  white  tablecloths 
at  home  for  holidays,  nice  ones,  too;  but  not  like  this.  Seated  behind  the 
turkey,  or  the  chickens,  what  she  called,  "The  Bird,''  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  so  many  extra  leaves  in  it  that  the  dining  room  looked  small. 
Miss  Greenwood  would  pick  up  her  carving  tools  and  beam  at  her  guests. 

"Now,"  she  would  say,  "which  will  you  have,  the  light  or  the  dark?" 

Everybody  would  have  a  wonderful  time. 

Yet  Elbridge  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  holiday  dinner  in  the  village 
at  which  the  father,  about  to  serve  the  meat,  didn't  pick  up  his  fork  and 
say  in  a  falsetto,  imitation-Philadelphia  accent,  "Which'll  you  have,  the 
light  or  the  dark?" 

He  doubted,  too,  that  there  was  any  real  meanness  in  it;  it  was  only 
for  laughs,  and  anybody  who  looked  different,  was  different,  was  fair 
game.  People  were  used  to  Miss  Roxinda;  he  guessed  some  even  had  a 
kind  of  affection  for  her.  He  had,  himself. 

But  she  was  a  damned  nuisance,  all  the  same,  he  added  hastily,  just 
to  make  it  sound  right.  Somebody  had  to  look  out  for  her,  fritter  away 
time  going  over  there,  all  winter  long. 

The  thought  was  automatic;  it  was  the  way  any  island  man  ended  up 
thinking,  or  talking,  about  Miss  Greenwood. 

At  the  entrance  to  his  wood  lot,  which  angled  off  to  the  left  of  the 
causeway,  he  noticed  fresh  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  an  ax  and  bucksaw 
leaned  against  a  tree.  They  belonged  to  his  partner,  Eliseo  MacGimsey, 
he  saw;  and  Liseo  himself  was  just  coming  back  up  the  wood  road,  wading 
through  snow  to  his  knees. 

"Hi,"  Elbridge  said.  "I  wondered  where  you  were.  George  said  you'd 
shut  up  shop." 

Either  he  or  Liseo  had  to  be  on  hand  at  the  wharf  most  of  the  time, 
to  tend  scow  and  store  when  the  boats  came  in.  Their  trade  was  not 
only  with  local  boats,  but  with  draggers  and  lobster  fishermen  from  a 
good  many  neighboring  islands  who  were  generally  on  the  way  home  and 
didn't  want  to  wait  to  sell  any  longer  than  they  had  to.  When  Liseo 
hadn't  shown  up  at  the  house,  Elbridge  figured  he'd  been  held  up  by  a 
late  boat,  and  hadn't  waited  for  him. 

"No  sense  staying  open,"  Liseo  said.  "Boats  all  gone  home,  anyway. 
Sea's  making  up  all  the  time." 

"Seems  to  be,"  Elbridge  said. 
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He  realized  now  that  he  had  been  Hstening  to  the  sea,  off  and  on, 
for  some  time.  It  was  an  action  so  reflex  with  him  that  he  seldom  stopped 
to  notice  he  was  doing  it.  Some  sea  sound  hung  over  the  island  always, 
so  continuous  that  you  had  to  stop  and  think  before  you  could  hear  it, 
even  when  the  rollers  were  beginning  to  boom,  as  they  were  now. 

"George  was  the  only  one  went  out  from  here,"  Liseo  said.  "Wid 
wouldn't  go  with  him  today.  Said  he  wasn't  going  to  take  a  chance  on 
starting  his  liver  to  rolling  over  and  over." 

Liseo's  pointed,  triangular  face  took  on,  briefly,  a  look  of  Willard 
Lowden's  habitual  bilious  melancholy,  and  Elbridge  grinned. 

He'd  never  been  able  to  see  how  Liseo  could  do  that— how  a  tall, 
slender  fellow,  weighing  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty,  could  make  him- 
self look  like  Wid  Lowden,  the  fattest  man  Elbridge  ever  saw.  But  Liseo 
was  a  born  mimic.  His  flexible  features  could  take  on  expressions,  and  his 
voice  intonations  which  were  at  times  uncanny. 

If  Liseo  had  wanted  to  use  this  gift  maliciously,  he  could  have  been 
an  unpopular  man;  but  he  did  not.  His  mimicry  was  always  good- 
tempered  and  funny;  he  could  have  made  this  one  to  Willard's  face,  and 
Willard  would  have  laughed  his  head  off.  The  only  damage  he  did,  the 
kids  thought  Liseo  was  great— they  were  always  pestering  him  to  mimic 
someone,  and  then  trying  it  themselves  without  Liseo's  success;  and  El- 
bridge knew  that  George  Lowden's  mimicry  of  Willard,  which  wasn't 
good-tempered  and  was  seldom  funny,  stemmed  directly  from  Liseo. 

"Took  an  awful  jouncing  last  time,"  Liseo  said,  still  being  Willard. 

"So  would  you,  if  your  liver  weighed  what  Wid's  does,"  Elbridge  said. 

Liseo  leaned  his  shovel  beside  his  ax  and  bucksaw,  picked  out  of  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  a  brown  paper  sack,  which  he'd  apparently  stashed  there 
before  he  went  down  into  the  wood  lot. 

"What  would  you  say  Wid's  liver  weighs?"  he  asked  thoughtfully. 
"Forty  pounds." 

"Oh,  Lord,  no.  Three,  maybe." 

"I'll  bet  you." 

"How  much?" 

"I'll  bet  you  a  dollar." 

"How'll  you  find  out?  Kill  Wid?" 

"M'm.  Mine'd  go  about  ten,  I'd  say,  yours  twenty.  Man  like  Wid, 
stands  to  reason.  Forty  pounds.  Ask  old  Doc  Graham.  He'd  know." 

"No  need  to,"  Elbridge  said.  He  set  off  down  the  causeway,  speaking 
over  his  shoulder.  "My  pig  I  killed  last  week  weighed  over  three  hundred. 
I  didn't  have  any  forty  pounds  of  liver." 
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Liseo  fell  into  step  beside  Elbridge.  He  dearly  loved  an  argument, 
but  he  knew  when  he  was  outshuffled. 

"That  wood  lot's  a  hog-wallow,  speaking  of  pigs/'  he  said.  "I  got  cast 
in  there  like  an  old  yo.  We  might's  well  give  up  all  thought  of  cutting 
wood  till  some  snow  melts.  The  tree  stumps'd  be  two  feet  high.  You 
hear  from  Roger  today?" 

Elbridge  nodded.  "They'll  be  home  Friday,"  he  said. 

"Dam  funny  we  don't  hear  from  Rosie,"  Liseo  said.  "Fanny's  fussing 
her  head  off.  The  last  one  we  got  was  two  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  a  week 
old." 

"Hadn't  ought  to  take  a  letter  a  week  to  come  five  miles,  had  it?" 
Elbridge  said. 

Liseo  grinned.  "Fanny  at  Stell  about  it,"  he  said. 

"Did?  Stell  helpful?" 

"Well,  in  a  sensitive  way.  Uncle  Sam  don't  pay  enough  so's  she  can 
put  all  her  time  on  the  mail,  and  there's  a  lot  of  Christmas  postcards 
to  mislay." 

"Be  nice  to  have  the  kids  home,  anyway,"  Elbridge  said. 

"It  sure  will.  Lord,  do  I  miss  Rosie!" 

His  pretty  daughter,  Rosie,  was  the  apple  of  Liseo's  eye.  He  had  two 
others,  younger,  whom  he  loved,  and  a  son  the  same  age  as  Elbridge's 
twins,  but  Rosie  had  been  his  first,  and  she  had  been  in  the  beginning 
and  still  was,  a  wonder  to  him.  She  looked  like  him— both  had  crisp, 
curly  black  hair  and  clear  olive  skin,  inherited  from  the  Italian  grandfather 
who  had  married  one  of  Tilson  Shepheard's  daughters.  They  both  had 
heart-shaped  faces,  with  widow's  peaks,  dramatically  dark  against  smooth 
foreheads;  black  eyebrows,  expressive  above  merry  black  eyes.  TTiey  were 
slender,  graceful-moving  people,  deceptively  strong,  as  those  who  mis- 
judged Liseo's  appearance  had  sometimes  found  to  their  sorrow.  He  had 
been  in  the  war  and  had  come  home  with  a  couple  of  medals,  which 
seemed  strange  to  think  about,  because  it  took  a  great  deal  to  make  Liseo 
mad  enough  to  fight  anyone. 

He  was  a  gay  man,  inclined  to  practical  jokes,  and  he  enjoyed  his  life 
tremendously— all  the  more  when  Rosie  was  at  home  to  enjoy  it  with 
him.  She  had  been  gone  since  Labor  Day,  at  school  on  the  mainland; 
and  Liseo  pined.  His  wife,  Fanny,  was  quiet  and  pleasant,  and  he  was 
very  fond  of  her;  but  she  was  inclined  to  be  a  sobersides;  the  two  younger 
giris,  Susie  and  Mary,  took  after  her.  His  boy,  Johnny,  was  like  Liseo  in 
looks,  and  in  some  other  ways,  too;  but  he  was  wild  as  a  hawk,  always 
in  some  scrape  or  other  and  he  had  a  fierce  temper.  It  took  Rosie  to 
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spark  the  household,  turn  it  into  the  kind  of  inspired  madhouse,  roaring 
with  laughter,  that  Liseo  loved. 

"What  you  got  in  the  basket?"  he  asked.  "Picnic  for  the  birds?" 

Elbridge  nodded.  "Chickadees'  dinner." 

"Why,  blast  it  all,"  Liseo  said,  amiably.  "Another  whole  afternoon's 
work  shot  to  hell.  You  ever  count  up  how  many  days,  man  hours,  it's 
cost  the  men  of  this  island,  traipsing  back  and  forth  to  see  if  them  two 
old  fairy  tales  over  on  the  Point  is  all  right?" 

"Don't  know  as  I  have.  A  good  many." 

Tlie  fact  that  Liseo  had  come  equipped  with  a  paper  bag  which  con- 
tained, without  a  doubt,  two  live  lobsters  for  the  Greenwood  ladies, 
showed  quite  well  where  he  expected  to  spend  his  afternoon,  but  El- 
bridge didn't  mention  it. 

"It's  a  cussed  nuisance,'*  Liseo  said.  "Busy  man,  have  to  leave  his  work, 
can't  afford  to,  wade  over  here  all  times  of  the  winter." 

"Ought  to  be  a  law,"  Elbridge  said. 

"Damn  right.  Deliver  me  from  a  bunch  of  mule-headed  old  maids. 
Every  time." 

Elbridge  couldn't  resist  saying  slyly,  "I  could  make  out  all  right,  Liseo. 
If  you've  got  something  else—" 

"Well,"  Liseo  said.  "I  ought  to  be  home  this  minute,  killing  my  pig. 
Fanny's  sore  as  hell  at  me  because  I  ain't  done  it  yet.  She  wanted  a 
roast  of  pork  for  Christmas  dinner,  Rosie  likes  pork,  but  it's  too  late  now, 
got  to  hang  awhile  before  it's  fit  to  eat,  so  I  figure  no  sense  to  kill  Uncle 
Sylvester  before  Christmas.  No,  I'd  just  as  soon  go  along,  help  you.  Man 
feels  a  responsibility.  It  ain't  his,  but,  by  God,  he  feels  it." 

"I'll  trade  you  a  pork  roast  for  Christmas,"  Elbridge  said.  "You  can 
give  it  back  when  you  butcher,  later  on." 

His  own  butchering  was  finished,  the  meat  carefully  hung  in  the  cold 
room  in  the  barn  annex.  He  knew  quite  well  why  Liseo  hadn't  done  his. 
They  went  through  this  every  year.  Liseo  liked  a  pig,  personally.  After 
he'd  raised  one,  he  had  trouble  bringing  himself  to  kill  it.  He  was  always 
a  couple  of  months  late  with  his  butchering,  and  one  year,  he'd  carried 
a  pig  right  over  through  the  next  summer.  By  the  time  he  came  to  kill 
it,  it  weighed  over  four  hundred  pounds  and  was  mostly  lard;  and  Fanny 
had  made  such  a  rumpus  that  Liseo  had  promised  not  to  do  it  again. 

He  said  now,  "Thanks,  I'll  tell  Fanny.  She  was  going  to  make  do  with 
a  couple  of  roosters." 

They  walked  along  between  the  snow-covered  fields  bisected  by  the 
causeway,  some  of  them  smooth  snow,  where  hay  was  still  cut  in  the 
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summertime,  but  most  of  them  tangled  with  growth— wild  cherry  and 
alder,  hardhack  and  blackberry  vines  thrusting  out  of  the  icy  crust  below. 
Ahead  of  them  loomed  MacKechnie's  hill,  the  quarry  scars  sharply 
gashed  against  its  gray  sides,  the  swamp  spread  out  at  its  foot,  gun-metal 
color  in  the  windless  afternoon.  Except  for  the  causeway  track,  no  one 
had  ever  tried  to  clear  the  swamp;  no  one  wanted  the  job  of  it,  and 
there  was  no  real  reason  to.  The  big  old  trees  might  have  been  worth 
something  for  saw  logs,  but  who  would  want  to  put  a  team  in  there  to 
twitch  them  out?  The  place  was  mostly  bog  masked  with  moss,  with 
boiling  springs  all  over,  that  didn't  freeze  all  winter  long.  A  couple  of 
winters  ago,  George  Lowden  had  lost  an  ox  in  one  of  them.  By  the  time 
he  found  it,  it  was  dead,  and  George  had  had  to  walk  away  and  leave  it 
there,  nothing  else  to  do.  A  man  was  in  trouble  the  minute  he  stepped 
down  off  the  causeway;  what  would  happen  to  horses  was  the  same 
thing  that  had  happened  to  the  ox.  So  far  as  Elbridge  knew,  George, 
hunting  his  ox,  was  the  only  one  who  had  gone  into  the  swamp  in  years. 

Where  the  hayfields  ended,  a  wet  meadow  grew  cattails  and  marsh 
cranberries  for  a  hundred  feet  or  so;  then  the  wall  of  trees  and  under- 
growth started,  an  edge  as  sharp  as  if  someone  had  trimmed  it  off  with 
hedge  shears.  The  causeway  went  into  it  in  a  round,  dark  hole;  looking 
ahead  was  like  looking  up  a  tunnel,  for  since  MacKechnie's  time  the 
trees  had  nudged  close  and  locked  their  branches  overhead.  Here  the 
grade  started  to  climb,  and  Elbridge  puffed  a  little. 

"You  want  me  to  come  over  and  kill  Uncle  Sylvester  for  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  by  God,  and  take  him  home  and  eat  him,"  Liseo  said.  "I  tell 
you,  I  just  as  soon  kill  and  eat  a  human  being.  Let  alone  he  looks  like 
Uncle  Sylvester  MacGimsey,  around  the  eyes,  anyway,  he's  got  more 
sense  than  most  men." 

"Well,  I  will,"  Elbridge  said. 

It  was  gray-dark  in  the  tunnel.  The  branches  overhead  let  in  an  oc- 
casional patch  of  sky,  in  places  where  some  big  yellow  birch  or  swamp 
maple  had  dropped  its  leaves  for  a  time;  through  three  seasons  of  the 
year  there  was  not  a  place  anywhere  along  here  where  the  sky  showed. 
It  was  all  greened-over  and  cat-spruced  up.  MacKechnie  hadn't  cut  any 
more  of  the  big  hardwoods  than  he'd  needed  to.  The  ones  left  nearest 
the  track  had  reached  out;  and  the  fast-growing  cat  spruces  had  done  the 
rest.  Some  of  them,  twelve  inches  thick  at  the  butt,  grew  right  up  through 
the  cracks  of  the  rubble  foundation.  Now  that  the  leaves  were  off  the 
undergrowth,  the  swamp  showed  itself  a  little;  it  was  dark  and  cold  in 
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there,  full  of  shadows.  The  big  boles  went  up,  black  against  the  snow; 
occasionally,  where  their  tops  had  been  too  thick  for  the  snow  to  get 
through,  you  could  see  their  butts,  covered  with  frost-crystaled  moss  and 
clenched  down  into  the  hummocky  ground. 

"How'd  it  be  if  you  and  I  was  to  swap  pigs,  anyway?"  Elbridge  asked. 
"Let  Uncle  Sylvester  hang  till  Jess  can't  tell  the  difference  in  the  meat, 
then  I'll  harness  up  the  team  and  we'll  shift  pigs.  Our  folks'll  eat  Uncle 
Sylvester,  seeing  we  haven't  got  any  sentiment  about  him,  and  you  folks 
cat  mine.  No  difference  in  pigs  to  me,  Liseo." 

Liseo  grunted.  "Be  a  damn  fool  performance,"  he  said.  "Anybody  got 
wind  of  it,  I'd  never  live  it  down." 

"Do  it  some  dark  night,"  Elbridge  said.  "Nobody  be  the  wiser  but  you 
and  me." 

They  walked  a  while  in  silence. 

"By  gorry,  I  will,"  Liseo  said.  "Fool  or  no  fool,  it'll  be  worth  it  to 
enjoy  a  roast  of  pork  again.  I  ain't  for  years.  Hey,  what's  that,  Elbridge? 
Hey,  look!" 

"What?"  Elbridge  asked,  turning  around.  "What?  Where?" 

"Ssh.  Don't  move.  Look  over  there  on  the  far  edge  of  the  pond." 

Tlie  swamp  pond,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  away  through  the  tree  boles, 
was  still  as  a  slab  of  glass,  its  water  dark,  not  so  much  black  as  a  deep 
velvety  brown  against  the  snowy  overhang  of  the  bushes.  For  a  moment, 
Elbridge  could  make  out  nothing  in  the  wild,  gray-white  tangle  that 
edged  close  to  the  water.  He  took  a  step  back  and  tried  to  peer  along 
the  line  of  Liseo's  pointing,  excited  finger;  and  as  he  moved,  something 
else  moved  on  the  far  side  of  the  pond.  A  great,  horned  head,  which 
had  hung  out  of  a  black  alder  thicket  as  if  carved  there,  slipped  back  out 
of  sight.  The  bushes  closed  over  it  v^thout  a  sound;  only  a  crust  of  snow 
dropped  from  a  twig  and  into  the  water,  where  it  made  a  small  ripple, 
quickly  gone. 

Elridge  blinked;  a  prickly  feeling  began  below  his  collar  and  crept  up 
his  neck  into  his  hair. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  he  said  softly. 

"A  buck  deer!"  Liseo  said.  "By  the  God,  Elbridge!" 

He  was  standing  with  his  finger  still  pointing;  now  he  looked  at  his 
hand  a  little  sheepishly  and  let  it  drop  to  his  side.  "If  you  saw  it  too, 
I  guess  I  ain't  crazy.  Where  in  thunder  d'you  suppose  he  came  from? 
Must've  swum  over  from  the  mainland." 

"Must've,"  Elbridge  said.  "But  it's  been  years  since  there's  been  any 
deer  here  on  the  island,  Liseo." 
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He  remembered  hearing  MacKechnie  tell  how  in  the  old  days  men 
used  to  send  packs  of  hounds  into  the  swamp  to  run  the  deer,  and  how 
hunters,  lined  up  along  the  causeway,  would  shoot  them  as  fast  as  they 
came  into  range,  until  there  were  no  more  deer,  and  never  had  been 
any,  since.  It  was  quite  a  wonder  that  one  had  come  back  now;  or  perhaps 
it  wasn't,  he  thought,  soberly,  turning  to  start  again  along  the  causeway. 
For  all  there  were  people  here,  and  a  fairly  big  community  in  the  summer- 
time, up  here  in  the  middle  of  the  island  you  could  feel  the  wildness 
pushing  to  come  back,  and  coming  all  the  faster,  the  more  the  people 
seemed  to  be  hanging  on  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

The  old  wild,  he  thought,  remembering  the  crinkled,  yellow  page  of 
Ansel's  diary.  And  MacKechnie's  scratches  healed  up  and  haired  over. 

But  according  to  Liseo  the  buck  deer  wouldn't  last  long.  Liseo  was 
trudging  along  behind  him,  lamenting  every  step  of  the  way. 

"What  wouldn't  I  give  if  I'd  had  my  .30-30!  Couldn't  I  have  whanged 
the  schnozzle  off  of  him!  Oh,  blast  and  damn  it,  Elbridge,  I  never  used 
to  make  a  trip  over  here  without  a  gun,  and  now  I  leave  it  home  because 
them  two  old  pasturages  over  here  don't  like  guns.  If  I  ever  come 
through  this  swamp  again  without  it,  I'll— damned  if  I  ain't  a  good  mind 
to  go  home  and  fetch  it  now." 

"Oh,  he's  to  hell  an'  gone  the  middle  of  the  swamp  by  now,"  Elbridge 
said. 

"Well,  you'll  see  me  staked  out  tomorrow  there  by  that  pond,  then," 
Liseo  said.  "And  I'll  have  more  than  my  finger  to  point,  by  the  God." 

The  woods  stopped  as  sharply  as  they  had  begun,  where  the  cause- 
way ended  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  path  climbed,  twisting  between 
the  quany  pits,  a  bare  track  on  the  granite  marked  only  by  an  occasional 
small  cairn,  piled  as  a  warning  near  the  edges.  The  granite  hill  was  swept 
clean  of  snow,  except  where  a  scrubby  bush  rooted  in  a  crack  had  caused 
a  shallow,  dagger-shaped  drift,  or  where  patches  of  lichen  held  a  sharp- 
edged,  crusty  scale.  At  the  crest,  the  path  ran  narrow  between  pits  that 
were  in  some  places  two  hundred  feet  deep.  There  had  once  been  a 
wooden  guardrail  here,  fastened  to  iron  stakes  drilled  into  the  ledge,  but 
the  wood  had  rotted  and  fallen  long  ago,  leaving  only  the  eight  or  ten 
stakes  near  the  edge  on  either  side.  Down  below,  the  pits  now  were  deep 
ponds,  partially  frozen  over,  the  snow-covered  ice  curving  out  from  the 
shore  to  make,  in  the  middle,  clear,  black-green  pools  of  water.  Across 
them,  on  the  far  sides,  the  abandoned  grout  piles  were  jumbled  towers 
of  snow-crusted  rubble. 

"Old  MacKechnie  could  have  got  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this 
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view,  if  it  wasn't  all  pocked-out  with  quarry  holes,"  Liseo  observed  sourly. 
He  was  still  thinking  about  the  deer,  and  him  caught  standing  with  noth- 
ing to  point  but  his  finger.  "Them  old  men,  they  gutted  the  country, 
Elbridge.  Hadn't  been  for  them,  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might  have  had 
something.  Hey,  look  at  that  sundog!" 

TTie  view  from  MacKechnie's  hill  took  in  sea  and  sky  on  four  sides  of 
the  island,  a  vast  spectacle,  leaden-colored  now,  with  the  islands  looming 
in  mirage  toward  the  horizons,  their  ends  as  if  undercut  by  the  sea  and 
lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  sun,  far  to  the  south  and  already  westering 
in  the  short  afternoon,  swam  in  haze;  it  had  a  companion,  a  dull  blob  of 
light,  as  if  its  ghost  followed  not  far  behind  it  in  the  sky. 

"She's  a-swimming  in  it,"  Liseo  said.  "There's  another  snowstorm. 
Might  as  well  go  home  prepared  to  set  around  the  stove  another  month." 

"Might  as  well,"  Elbridge  agreed.  "Look,  that  must  be  that  three- 
master  out  there  George  was  telling  about.  She's  considerable  farther  out 
than  I  thought  she  was,  according  to  what  he  said." 

"She'd  better  be,  if  it  comes  on  to  blow  before  she  wears  clear  of  the 
islands,"  Liseo  said.  "I'd  have  thought  the  tide  would  have  brought  her 
in  some;  but  maybe  she's  picked  up  a  breeze  out  there,  seems  to  have  a 
full  suit  of  sails  up.  Don't  seem  to  be  moving  much,  though,  does  she?" 

The  three-master's  sails  were  small  white  angles  against  a  horizon  so 
wide  that  a  man  had  to  turn  his  head  a  little  before  he  could  see  land 
to  north  or  south  of  her.  She  looked  remote  and  lonely  out  there,  the 
only  break  in  the  long  stretch  of  gray  sky  and  sea.  She  was  not  only 
alone  in  these  waters,  but  in  the  world,  for  she  was  very  nearly  the  last 
of  her  kind.  Only  a  particularly  stubborn  brand  of  sailor,  like  a  Nova 
Scotiaman,  would  bother  to  haul  lumber  by  coasting  vessel  any  more; 
and  maybe  a  good  thing,  Elbridge  thought,  looking  down  at  the  big 
rollers  thundering  in  across  The  Pasture.  Even  in  his  own  time,  there  had 
been  some  bad  v^ecks  on  those  rocks;  there  was  still  part  of  the  hull  of 
a  Portuguese  vessel  down  there  on  the  shore,  rotted  away  and  shifted 
by  storms  every  winter. 

The  Portuguese  vessel  had  been  driven  in  across  The  Pasture  on  a 
black  night  in  1910  and  six  men  lost.  A  September  storm,  that  had  been. 
She  had  been  loaded  with  baskets  of  garlic;  and  nobody  knew  anything 
about  the  wreck,  until  the  cows  began  coming  home  at  night  with  their 
milk  tasting  so  rank  of  garlic  that  no  one  could  drink  it.  So  someone 
had  walked  the  fenced  meadows  to  find  out  what  in  thunder  the  cows 
could  have  got  into;  and  by  the  shore  line  had  found  the  tall,  woven 
baskets,  flung  up  by  the  sea  into  the  edge  of  the  field,  smashed  open, 
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and  garlic  strewn  in  piles  and  windrows.  Elbridge  still  had  one  of  the 
baskets  at  home;  Jess  used  it  for  a  rag  basket.  Later,  they  found  a  piece 
of  the  ship's  hull,  but  no  men.  It  took  months  before  word  came  about 
what  vessel  it  must  have  been,  and  how  many  lost  on  her,  that  wild  Sep- 
tember night. 

"I  can't  tell  whether  she's  moving  or  not,"  Elbridge  said. 

There  was  nothing  to  tell  by,  only  horizon.  Maybe  she  had  a  breeze 
out  there— he  doubted  it.  Certainly  there  wasn't  a  breath  of  wind  inshore. 
Where  those  rollers  were  coming  from,  there  had  been  wind,  all  right— 
they  were  probably  the  tailings  of  a  storm  somewhere  at  sea.  They  were 
big,  glassy  ones,  heaving  up  lazily,  one  after  the  other,  turning  over  and 
belting  in  over  the  ledges  with  a  dull,  thundering  boom. 

"Oh,  well,  he's  all  right,  that  far  out,"  Liseo  said.  "Come  no'theast, 
he'll  probably  head  for  Port  Western.  Come  on,  let's  get  it  over.  Can't 
stand  here  all  day."  He  started  down  the  hill,  his  voice  coming  back 
to  Elbridge  grumblingly. 

".  .  .  the  trouble  with  this  place,  huddle  up  to  a  coal  stove  all  winter, 
wait  on  summer  people  all  summer.  Comes  to  waiting  on  them  all  winter, 
no  kind  of  life  for  a  man." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "No  kind  at  all.  It's  a  damn  nuisance. 
No  need  of  it.  I  don't  know  why  we  put  up  with  it,  Liseo." 

For  two  men  as  put  out  as  they  were,  they  were  surprisingly  amiable 
as  they  went  up  the  back  steps  of  the  Greenwood  cottage. 

Miss  Roxinda  opened  the  door  at  once,  as  if  she  might  have  been 
standing  near  it.  She  had  on  her  usual  black  dress,  skimpy  at  the  waist, 
descending  into  yards  of  material  that  swept  the  floor.  Her  iron-gray  hair 
was  piled  in  a  neat  pug  on  top  of  her  head,  and  she  had  a  piece  of  white 
lace  at  her  throat. 

"Isn't  this  nice!"  she  said.  "Company!  How  do  you  do?  Come  in." 

"Better  not,"  Elbridge  said.  "Boots  all  snow.  Dirt  up  your  nice  clean 
kitchen  floor." 

"Mercy,  don't  be  silly.  What's  a  puddle  or  two?  Come  in  and  get  warm, 
it's  raw  out.  Mother  will  be  delighted." 

"Well,  can't  stop.  Just  thought  we'd  drop  over,  see  how  you  were  mak- 
ing out." 

Miss  Greenwood's  eyes,  clear  as  a  child's  with  pleasure,  clouded  a 
little.  "I  do  hope  you  haven't  gone  to  trouble,"  she  said.  "You  know  we 
don't  want  to  be  a  nuisance.  Mother  and  I." 

Liseo  poked  Elbridge  from  behind. 

"No  bother,"  he  said.  "None  in  the  world.  Elbridge  and  me,  we  started 
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out  to  see  if  the  snow  was  too  deep  to  haul  wood,  figured  we  were  coming 
that  far,  might  as  well  bring  over  your  mail." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said. 

He  leaned  past  her  and,  without  stepping  his  snowy  boots  over  the 
threshold,  set  his  basket  on  the  table  by  the  door.  He  said,  "Jess  sent  a 
few  things." 

She  lifted  the  clean  towel  on  the  top  of  the  basket  and  peeped  in. 
"1  know  it  isn't  polite  to  look  while  you're  here,"  she  said  gaily.  "But  I 
can't  be  expected  to  wait,  Mr.  Gilman.  Some  of  Mrs.  Oilman's  matchless 
cookies!  And  sweet  butter!  Oh,  thank  her,  Mr.  Gilman.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
Gimsey,  you've  brought  us  two  lobsters.  Mother  will  be  out  of  her  mind 
with  pleasure." 

"Well,"  Elbridge  said.  He  felt  himself  getting  red.  No  sense  thanking 
anybody  all  over  the  place. 

Liseo  said,  "Where's  your  shovel,  Miss  Greenwood?  Might  as  well 
break  out  a  path  to  the  well  while  we're  here." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "And  hand  me  out  your  water  buckets." 

They  shoveled  the  path  to  the  well;  at  least,  they  widened  the  existing 
one  she  had  made,  which  might  have  been  wide  enough  for  Miss  Green- 
wood, but  wasn't  any  use  to  a  man.  They  filled  up  all  available  buckets 
and  containers  with  drinking  water,  brought  in  coal,  heaped  the  fireplace 
wood  box.  Liseo  took  a  can  down  to  tidemark  and  dipped  up  enough 
sea  water  for  her  to  cook  her  two  lobsters  in.  By  the  time  they  had  finished 
all  the  chores  they  could  see  needed  done,  the  kitchen  linoleum  was 
tracked  up  and  running  rivulets  of  snow  water.  Liseo  hunted  up  the  mop 
and  cleaned  it  up. 

Miss  Greenwood  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  moment,  and  Elbridge 
stood  watching  him  with  a  grin.  "Liseo,"  he  said,  "what  would  Fanny 
do,  if  you  was  to  mop  the  carpet,  after  you'd  tracked  snow  from  the 
door  to  the  wood  box?" 

Liseo  lifted  an  eyebrow.  "Fanny?"  he  said.  "Fanny'd  drop  dead.  But 
what  her  mind  don't  know,  her  heart  won't  grieve  over." 

He  finished,  stood  the  mop  upside  down  in  a  comer.  "There,"  he  said 
loudly.  "Now  I  guess  you'n  I'd  better  crawl  along  home,  Elbridge." 

What  they  expected,  happened  at  once. 

Miss  Greenwood,  coming  back,  put  up  both  hands.  "No,  no,  no,  no, 
no!"  she  said.  "I've  got  cake  and  coffee  all  ready  by  the  living  room  fire, 
and  Mother  will  be  so  disappointed  if  you  don't  come  in." 

"Well,"  Elbridge  said.  "That'd  be  pretty  nice.  We  will  just  step  in,  if 
it'd  please  your  mother." 
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The  little,  old,  incredibly  wrinkled  lady,  Mrs.  Greenwood,  sat  rocking 
in  her  corner  by  the  fireplace,  on  her  lips  a  pleasant,  uncomprehending 
smile.  She  seemed  not  to  know  anyone  was  there,  even  though  her  daugh- 
ter took  her  hand  and  lifted  it  to  touch  first  Elbridge's,  then  Liseo's.  The 
tiny,  cold,  dry  fingers  felt  frail  as  a  dead  leaf.  They  did  not  move,  nor 
did  the  quiet,  blind  expression  change  on  the  ancient  face.  But  Miss 
Greenwood  said,  "That  will  make  Mother's  whole  day.  She's  been  won- 
dering when  we'd  have  some  company.  She's  been  waiting  for  the  crocus 
to  bloom,  but  I  have  to  tell  her  it  will  be  a  long  time.  They're  only  just 
coming  up."  She  indicated  a  blue  pot  filled  with  earth,  on  the  window 
sill,  in  which  some  tiny  green  spikes  were  barely  showing.  "Do  sit  down, 
and  won't  you  take  off  your  coats?  It's  so  raw  outside,  you'll  surely  be 
cold  when  you  go  out." 

They  sat  a  little  stiflBy  in  the  comfortable  chairs  by  the  fire,  their  sheep- 
skins buttoned,  their  caps  and  mittens  on  the  floor  beside  their  chairs. 
The  fire  in  the  big  stone  fireplace  was  crackling  and  bright,  ruddy  on  the 
book-lined  walls  and  on  the  table  laid  with  a  white  cloth,  a  massive  silver 
coffee  pot,  thin  cups  and  saucers  with  beads  of  gilt  and  a  wreath  of  rose- 
buds, delicate  silver  spoons,  and  a  chocolate  cake  as  big  as  a  dishpan, 
frosted  immaculately  white. 

"I'm  generally  an  old  fool,"  Miss  Greenwood  said,  sitting  down  behind 
the  coffee  pot.  "But  the  Lord,  I  think,  put  it  into  my  head  this  morning 
to  make  an  extra  cake,  when  I  was  cooking  for  the  school  entertainment. 
So  I  have  chocolate  cake  today.  Let's  see,  as  I  remember,  you  both  take 
cream  and  sugar.  You  do,  Mr.  Gilman." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said,  and  Liseo  remarked  hastily  that  he  did, 
too. 

"And  what's  the  news  from  the  village?"  she  asked.  "I  do  hope  the 
weather  stays  pleasant  for  the  entertainment  tonight." 

"Don't  look  like  it  now,"  Liseo  said.  "Looks  like  snow." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not.  I  do  want  to  go;  that  is  if  Mrs.  Sarah  comes  over 
to  sit  with  Mother.  She  said  she  would,  but  I  don't  want  her  to  if  the 
weather's  bad.  Did  she  mention  it,  Mr.  Gilman?" 

Little  Sarah  hadn't,  but  that  was  not  unusual.  She  was  independent, 
sometimes  told  you  her  plans,  sometimes  not.  Elbridge  knew  she  didn't 
plan  to  go  to  the  school  time;  she'd  listened  to  the  kids'  accounts  of  the 
program,  and  had  snorted  that  if  she  wanted  to  wring  tears  out  of  herself, 
she'd  go  peel  a  mess  of  onions.  Elbridge  said,  "I  think  likely  she'll  be 
over,  if  she  said  she  would,  snow  or  no  snow,  Miss  Greenwood." 

The  coffee,  fragrant  and  nut-brown,  filled  the  cups  again.  Wedges  of 
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cake  passed  for  the  second  time.  The  fireHght  mellowed  the  backs  of 
books,  winked  from  silver  and  blue  rounds  of  willow  pattern  on  the  plate 
rail  around  the  wall,  on  the  glitter  of  the  Greenwoods'  tall  Christmas 
tree.  Outside  the  gray  squares  of  the  windowpanes,  the  afternoon  fell 
toward  twilight,  dark  on  the  spruces,  leaden  on  the  vast  expanse  of  winter 
sea.  In  the  comer,  the  fragile,  ancient  lady  rocked,  serenely  lost  in  her 
silent  world. 

The  men  opened  coats,  shrugged  them  back  from  shoulders,  stretched 
out  feet  a  little  in  the  chairs  built  to  hit  a  man  just  right  in  places  where 
it  felt  good.  Bits  of  village  news  passed;  some  town  business;  Elbridge  and 
Liseo  discussed  the  wood  lot,  just  where,  in  case  they  ever  had  to  haul 
cordwood  by  wagon,  would  be  the  best  place  to  swamp  a  road  through. 
Elbridge  told  a  modified  version,  toned  down  a  good  deal,  of  the  story 
of  the  man  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bear;  and  Miss  Greenwood  said  it  was 
a  most  dreadful  thing,  but  if  a  man  kept  a  wild  creature  penned  up  like 
that,  he  was  risking  divine  justice,  and  she  wondered  if  the  punishment 
was  out  of  proportion  to  the  crime. 

This  idea  horrified  Liseo,  Elbridge  could  tell.  He  was  shocked,  him- 
self, and  interested,  too,  thinking  suddenly  that  this  was  about  the  first 
time  he'd  ever  heard  Miss  Greenwood  say  anything  outside  of  being 
sociable  and  passing  the  time  of  day. 

"I  guess  there  isn't  much  doubt  but  it  was  a  pretty  miserable  bear," 
he  said.  "But-'' 

"It  was  probably  insane,"  Miss  Greenwood  said.  "How  long  had  it 
been  shut  up,  do  you  know?" 

"Oh,  three  years  or  so,  wouldn't  you  say,  Liseo?" 

"All  of  that,"  Liseo  said.  "But  it  was  a  man  he  tore  up.  A  man's  life—" 

"A  bear's  life  in  the  wild  must  be  a  most  private  and  secret  thing,"  she 
said.  "One  seldom  sees  a  bear,  I  understand." 

"Not  if  he  sees  you  first,"  Elbridge  said,  nodding.  "Melts  right  away 
into  the  woods,  without  your  knowing  he's  there,  most  likely." 

"And  feeling  like  that  about  humans,  what  must  it  have  been  like," 
she  said,  "with  no  place  to  run  to?  Penned  up,  helpless,  for  a  public 
spectacle?" 

"Helpless?"  Liseo  said.  "You  call  that  bear  helpless?" 

"Oh,  I  do,"  she  said.  "I  most  certainly  do.  All  animals  are  helpless  be- 
fore guns  and  traps,  Mr.  MacGimsey.  Why,  I  found  on  my  rocks  the 
other  day  a  most  gruesome  thing,  steel,  set  right  where  the  mink  goes,  and 
baited  with  a  fish." 
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Liseo  looked  uncomfortable.  He  knew  well  enough  who  the  trap  be- 
longed to— his  boy,  Johnny.  He  only  hoped  she  didn't  know,  too. 

Elbridge  had  heard  Liseo  say  that  he'd  bought  Johnny  a  set  of  mink 
traps.  They  had  cost  three  dollars  apiece. 

"I'm  afraid  I  threw  it  into  the  ocean,"  Miss  Greenwood  went  on 
pleasantly.  "You  see,  I  put  fish,  sometimes,  in  that  very  place  for  the  mink. 
Last  year,  she  had  babies  there,  Mr.  MacGimsey,  under  a  rock.  Little, 
tiny  things,  not  tame,  but  I  could  get  fairly  close  to  them.  They  expect 
the  fish,  but  not  the  trap,  Mr.  MacGimsey." 

"A  mink  pelt's  worth  quite  a  lot,"  Liseo  began. 

He  felt  on  shaky  ground.  He  wasn't  so  sure  that  she  didn't  know  who 
owned  the  trap.  He  made  a  note  in  his  mind  to  shake  up  Johnny,  tell 
him  to  get  his  traps  to  hell  away  from  Miss  Greenwood's.  He  doubted 
if  it  would  do  very  much  good.  Most  of  the  boys  had  traps  of  one  kind 
or  another;  they  all  knew  that  the  birds  and  animals  on  this  part  of  the 
shore  were  more  or  less  tame  and  easily  caught;  it  was  hard,  anyway,  to 
catch  a  mink. 

"I  can't  have  it,"  she  said.  "I  feed  the  little  things,  Mr.  MacGimsey, 
so  killing  them  here  is  only  murder.  If  you  know  who  owned  the  trap, 
please  send  him  to  me,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  pay." 

"I'll  inquire  round,"  Liseo  said  feebly.  He  cleared  his  throat.  "About 
that  bear,  you  say  he  was  helpless?  Well,  I'd  help  him.  Miss  Greenwood, 
let  me  tell  you  I  would.  With  a  .30-30  rifle!" 

"Yes,  of  course."  She  nodded.  "There  would  be  no  other  way.  Your 
cup  is  empty,  Mr.  MacGimsey,  and  yours,  too,  Mr.  Gilman.  Let  me  fill 
them,  and  do  have  some  more  cake." 

"I'd  like  to,"  Elbridge  said,  "but  I'm  up  to  my  marks,  thanks  just  the 
same.  That's  about  the  best  chocolate  cake  I  ever  et." 

"Oh,  you  say  so,  and  Mrs.  Gilman  the  cook  she  is!" 

"She  can't  make  it  like  that,"  Elbridge  said.  He  grinned  a  little.  "Don't 
you  know  the  summer  people  aren't  supposed  to  know  how  to  cook?" 

"Well,  it's  my  grandmother's  secret  recipe  for  devil's  food,  you  know," 
she  said.  "My  hand's  out  now,  because  Mother  and  I  can  never  eat  up 
a  whole  cake,  and  you  can't  skimp  this  recipe  without  spoiling  it,  so  I 
only  make  it  now  for  special  occasions."  She  stopped,  flushing  a  little, 
and  then  went  on  in  a  great  hurry.  "Do  have  another  piece!" 

Elbridge  shook  his  head.  "I'll  be  called  on  to  eat  a  baked-bean  supper 
at  the  school  time  tonight,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't  really  know  how  I'll  be 
able  to.  And  I've  got  to  be  getting  back,  I  promised  Jess  I'd  freeze  ice 
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cream."  He  stood  up,  reached  for  his  coat.  "Come  on,  Liseo.  You  get  to 
talking  again,  we'll  be  here  till  the  cows  come  home." 

Liseo  was  glad  to  go.  He  liked  an  argument,  but  this  one  had  got 
completely  away  from  him  before  he'd  quite  seen  which  way  it  was 
headed.  "I  still  say  a  critter  that  can  jump  a  man  and  claw  him  to  pieces 
aint  helpless"  he  said,  getting  up. 

But  Miss  Greenwood  only  nodded  and  laughed  her  high,  pleasant  sil- 
very neigh.  "Come  again,"  she  said.  "And  thank  you  so  much  for  every- 
thing. You've  done  my  chores  ahead  for  a  week.  I  won't  know  what  to 
do  with  myself."  Her  voice  trailed  after  her  as  she  passed  through  the 
dining  room  toward  the  pantry.  "I  want  you  to  take  home  some  of  my 
kisses,"  she  called. 

Liseo  lifted  ribald  eyebrows  at  Elbridge,  though  they  both  knew  quite 
well  what  she  meant.  Her  "kisses"  were  famous— sweet  baked  meringues, 
light  as  down,  crusty  on  the  outside,  soft  in  the  middle.  Everyone  who 
happened  by  her  house  got  a  handful. 

"I  baked  a  great  many  today,"  she  said,  handing  them  each  a  paper 
bag.  "You  know,  it's  silly,  but  I  thought  I'd  enter  them  in  the  prize  quilt 
contest  tonight.  That  is,  if  I  go.  If  the  weather  isn't  too  bad  for  Mrs.  Sarah 
to  come  sit  with  Mother." 

She  opened  the  kitchen  door  for  them  and  saw  them  out  on  to  the 
back  porch.  The  afternoon  had  grown  dark.  A  red  squirrel,  squatting  on 
the  railing,  jumped  down  across  the  porch  and,  seeing  the  bag  in  Liseo's 
hand,  ran  straight  up  his  front  from  his  boots  to  his  shoulder. 

Liseo  turned  white  and  let  out  a  yell. 

"Jesus,  Elbridge!  Get  the  cussed  thing  off  of  me!" 

He  began  dabbing  furiously  at  the  squirrel,  not  getting  his  mittened 
hand  close  enough  to  touch  it.  The  squirrel,  apparently  considered  it  a 
game.  It  ran  around  Liseo's  neck  to  the  other  shoulder. 

"General  Putnam!"  Miss  Greenwood  said.  "You  bad,  bad  boy!  Come 
down  off  the  company  at  once!" 

She  picked  the  paper  bag  out  of  Liseo's  flailing  hand,  extracted  a 
meringue.  "He's  harmless,  Mr.  MacGimsey,  really  he  is.  He  only  wants 
a  kiss." 

"Give  him  one,  why  don't  you,  Liseo?"  Elbridge  said,  biting  down  hard 
on  a  guffaw. 

She  held  out  the  kiss  to  the  squirrel,  who  ran  at  once  down  Liseo  and 
up  to  her  owti  shoulder. 

"My  Lord!"  Liseo  said.  He  retreated  down  the  porch  steps  to  a  safe 
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distance  and  stood  quivering.  "How  can  you— I—  Excuse  me,  but  I— 
rats  and  mice  and  them  damn  things— Jesus!" 

"You  know  what  we  did?"  Elbridge  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  and  he  could  speak  without  laughing. 

"I  know  what  I  did,"  Liseo  said.  "I  like  to  jumped  out  of  my  skin, 
there.  Br-r-rr!  Made  me  crawl  all  over!" 

He  shuddered.  "What'd  we  do?" 

"We  ate  up  three-quarters  of  the  cake  she'd  got  all  ready  for  the  prize 
quilt  contest,"  Elbridge  said. 

"No!"  Liseo  said.  "She  give  it  to  us,  didn't  she?  What  makes  you  think 
so?" 

"You  heard  what  she  said— her  gram'mother's  special  receet,  and  all 
that,  and  then  covered  it  up  quick,  by  saying  she  planned  to  take  kisses. 
Them  kisses  are  good,  but  they  ain't  anything  special,  she  always  has 
some  around.  Every  woman  in  town's  conjured  up  their  grandmother's 
secret  something  or  other  to  enter  in  that  contest." 

"Well,  thun deration!"  Liseo  said.  "Wliat  she  feed  it  to  us  for?" 

"I  dunno.  Felt  an  obligation,  maybe,"  Elbridge  said.  "You  think  there's 
another  woman  in  town  would  feed  her  prize  cake  to  a  couple  gumps 
like  us,  come  round  and  did  a  couple  of  chores,  Liseo?" 

"No,  sir,  by  gorry!"  Liseo  said.  "That's  hospitality!" 

THE  Christmas  school  time  started  with  a  bounce  and  a  jostle  in  the 
church  vestry.  The  baked-bean  supper  was  a  dandy;  the  ladies  had  really 
laid  themselves  out.  The  long,  plank  tables  were  weighted  down  with 
big  bowls  of  beans,  plates  of  brown  bread  and  yeast  rolls;  a  dozen  kinds 
of  pickles  alternated  with  platters  of  cabbage  salad.  A  whole  big  table 
over  at  one  side  was  given  over  to  pies  and  cakes,  a  beautiful  sight.  And 
outside,  in  the  cool  beside  the  steps,  were  ten  big  freezers  of  different 
kinds  of  homemade  ice  cream. 

The  cakes  and  pies  were  left  together  on  the  table  show-fashion  so 
that  people  could  see  and  judge  them  for  the  Quilt  Society's  prize.  The 
idea  was  to  sample  as  many  of  them  at  dinner  as  possible,  and  then, 
afterwards,  vote  for  the  one  you  thought  was  best.  Each  offering  was 
marked  with  a  colored  cardboard  flag  and  a  man's  name— "Jack,  Joe, 
John"- to  identify  it,  for  no  one  was  supposed  to  know  what  anyone  else 
had  brought,  except  Mollie  Lessaro,  the  society's  secretary,  who  had  a 
master  list  of  the  cooks,  which  she  would  bring  out  after  the  voting. 

No  one  could  possibly  eat  a  sample  of  everything,  though  some  of  the 
men,  looking  at  the  table,  thought  they  might  make  a  stab  at  it.  This 
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did  not  matter;  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  every  lady 
there  did  not  know  what  every  other  lady  had  entered  in  the  contest,  and 
most  of  the  men  did,  too.  Elbridge,  for  example,  knew  that  a  glorious, 
tan-cream-colored  object  four  stories  high,  named  "Ezra,"  was  Jess's 
tropic-aroma  cake,  and  he  meant  to  vote  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
husband  there  had  been  primed  before  he  came  to  vote  for  his  wife's 
cooking.  This  happened  every  year,  and  was  considered  grossly  unfair  by 
single  ladies  and  a  widow  like  Stell  MacGimsey,  who  never  had  a  chance. 
The  society  had  worked  on  the  quilt  at  their  Thursday  afternoon  meet- 
ings for  nearly  a  year,  piecing  and  hand-sewing  it.  It  hung  upstairs  in  the 
church,  behind  the  curtains  which  had  been  strung  around  the  pulpit- 
platform  for  the  entertainment,  and  would  be  presented  to  the  winner 
after  the  program  was  over.  It  was  a  Pine  and  Willow  Tree  design,  a 
beauty;  and  everyone  wanted  it. 

Harriet  Lowden's  pound  cake,  as  always,  was  the  guessing  cake— guess 
how  much  it  weighed  and  win  it,  at  five  cents  a  try— though  before  the 
greater  contest  this  one  paled  a  little.  There  was  a  pound  of  each  ingre- 
dient in  Harriet's  cake,  everybody  knew  that,  but  how  many  ingre- 
dients nobody  knew  but  Harriet,  and  she  changed  the  recipe  a  little  every 
year,  or  said  she  did,  though  in  Stell  MacGimsey's  opinion  that  was  im- 
possible and  still  have  the  cake  come  out  the  same.  Harriet  made  the 
cake  the  same,  Stell  said,  just  changed  the  amount  she  said  it  weighed. 
Not  that  it  made  any  difference,  outside  of  being  kind  of  deceitful,  just 
so  they  had  a  guessing  cake.  Of  course  other  people  had  receets  for  pound 
cake,  just  as  good,  but  if  the  Ladies'  Aid  didn't  want  to  make  a  change, 
it  didn't. 

Elbridge  had  come  supplied  with  a  handful  of  nickels  which  he  doled 
out,  a  few  at  a  time,  to  the  twins  and  Joyce;  and  he  went  dutifully  himself 
to  heft  Harriet's  cake  and  have  a  couple  of  tries  at  the  grab  bag,  where 
he  got  a  small  crocheted  doily  and  a  china  hair  receiver. 

"What'd  you  get?"  Liseo  wanted  to  know,  as  Elbridge  sat  down  beside 
him  on  one  of  the  supper-table  benches.  "H'm,  little  dish  and  a  mat  to 
set  it  on.  Ain't  that  pretty,  though?  I  got  a  can  of  talcum  powder  and 
five  pieces  of  pink  candy.  Smell  all  alike,  like  violets.  I  d'no  which  to 
eat.  Which  would  you,  Elbridge?" 

"The  talcum  powder,  if  I  had  to  one  or  the  other,"  Elbridge  said,  sniff- 
ing. "Try  some  on  your  beans,  like  salt,  why  don't  you?" 

The  line  of  people  on  the  bench  heaved  and  settled  back,  as  Willard 
Lowden  sat  down.  A  small  boy  on  the  very  end  of  the  bench  popped  off 
on  to  the  floor  and  set  up  a  howl,  as  the  slack  was  abruptly  taken  up, 
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and  his  mother,  Carrie  Hitchman,  also  stout,  pushed  back  heartily  to 
regain  his  lost  seat,  before  she  picked  him  up  and  stuffed  his  round  mouth 
with  a  buttered  roll. 

"Lordsake,  Wid,"  she  said  amiably.  "You  better  take  some  of  that  off, 
or  bring  you  a  kaig  to  set  on,  so's  the  rest  of  us'll  have  room  to  the  table." 

Willard  leaned  his  round  face,  like  a  pink  sorrowful  moon,  out  past 
the  others  to  look  at  her  reproachfully. 

George,  beside  him,  bawled  jovially,  "By  gorry,  Carrie,  that's  right.  He 
figured  you  had  that  end  of  the  trestle  anchored,  but  I  bet  he  shifted  you 
six  inches.  Carrie  and  Wid's  got  a  race  on,"  he  informed  the  table,  "to 
see  which  one  of  them  can  get  the  most  chins  by  the  time  they're  sixty. 
He  figured  she  was  ahead,  but  it  don't  look  like  it,  does  it?  Haw!" 

Wiggy  Shepheard  came  wandering  along  the  aisle  between  the  tables, 
carrying  in  both  hands  a  plate  of  smoking  hot  baked  beans.  Wiggy  was 
an  undersized,  chubby  youth,  with  prominent  blue  eyes  and  a  lisp,  a  little 
lacking.  He  was  not  an  idiot,  nor  was  he  foolish;  his  trouble  was,  merely, 
that  he  did  not  know  enough  ever  to  be  unhappy.  He  saw  life  dimly  and 
saw  it  with  unfailing  good-humor  through  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles perched  on  his  lumpy  nose.  If  things  went  wrong,  or  kids  teased 
him,  as  they  sometimes  did,  he  grinned  and  giggled;  if  things  went  right, 
he  laughed  out  loud.  He  came  along,  carrying  his  beans,  an  expression  of 
anticipatory  pleasure  on  his  innocent,  homely  face,  craning  his  neck  to 
right  and  left,  searching  for  something. 

"What  looking  for,  Wiggy?"  George  bellowed.  "A  load  of  hay  or  a 
pretty  girl?" 

Harriet,  George's  sister,  nudged  him  sternly  in  the  ribs,  and  Addie 
Shepheard,  Wiggy's  mother,  gave  George  a  resentful  glare.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  grinned  a  little,  but  most  of  the  ladies  looked  down  at  their 
plates.  It  was  known  to  all  that  Wiggy  was  indeed  looking  for  a  pretty 
girl,  for  any  girl,  and  could  not  find  one. 

Wiggy,  however,  grinned. 

"I'm  looking  for  thome  of  my  mother'th  piccilli  pickleth,"  he  said  ami- 
ably. "Ha,  that'th  them,  right  there." 

He  leaned  over  Willard's  shoulder  and  stretched  a  chubby  arm  toward 
a  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  His  thumb  went  to  bottom  in  the  dish 
as  he  retrieved  it.  As  he  straightened  up,  the  plate  of  beans  in  his  other 
hand  tilted  a  little,  and  George,  seeing  it,  reached  slyly  over  behind  Wil- 
lard's back,  hooked  a  finger  over  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  tilted  it  a 
little  more.  A  trickle  of  scalding  bean  juice  dripped  from  it  down  the 
back  of  Willard's  collar.  He  leaped  from  under  with  a  yelp  of  agony;  the 
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line  of  people  wedged  on  the  bench  heaved  at  the  impact,  and  the  small 
boy  at  the  end  popped  off  onto  the  floor  again. 

"Thit,  Wid/'  Wiggy  said.  "I  hope  I  ain't  burnt  ya." 

He  turned  the  pickles  upside  down  over  his  remaining  beans,  set  the 
empty  dish  back  on  the  table  and  walked  away. 

Willard,  mopping  furiously  at  the  back  of  his  neck  with  his  handker- 
chief, yelled  after  him.  The  words,  not  at  first  distinguishable,  resolved 
themselves  into  the  threat  that  he  was  going  to  get  up  there  and  haul 
the  plate  of  beans  down  over  Wiggy's  head,  just  let  him  get  the  cussed 
things  out  of  his  collar. 

Harriet  took  the  handkerchief  away  from  him  and  rammed  it  down  the 
collar  with  a  few  vigorous  swipes.  "You  shut  up,  Willard,"  she  hissed  in 
his  ear.  She  was  bright  red  with  embarrassment.  "Serve  you  right,  whether 
he  meant  to  or  not." 

"He  meant  to,  all  right,"  George  said,  squirming  with  suppressed  laugh- 
ter. "I  wouldn't  blame  Wid  if  he  killed  him." 

"All  right,"  Harriet  said.  "It  was  an  accident,  Willard.  You  ain't  burnt 
to  blister,  only  pink.  If  you  boys  don't  want  to  go  home  without  any, 
you  shut  up  and  eat  your  supper." 

"Yes,  for  heb'm  sakes,  Wid,"  Carrie  Hitchman  said,  "and  let  other 
folks  eat  theirs.  Every  time  you  spread,  poor  old  Herbie  flies  off  like  a 
bat  ball.  There,  now,  Herbie,  you  ain't  hurt.  Crawl  in  here,  on  t'other 
side  of  Mumma.  Now,"  she  went  on,  transferring  her  son's  plate  to  her 
sheltered  side,  "you  start  me  off  of  here,  you'll  need  more,  Wid." 

Willard  subsided  with  his  sting,  and  the  table  got  down  to  real  business. 
Gallons  of  beans  vanished,  mountains  of  brown  bread  and  rolls.  Pickle 
and  coleslaw  dishes  stood  empty.  With  cake  and  pie,  conversation  lagged 
and  came  to  a  stop.  When  Stell  MacGimsey,  as  president  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  and  of  the  Quilt  Society,  stood  up  to  make  her  speech,  the  vestry 
was  quiet  except  for  an  occasional  languid  clink  of  a  spoon  on  an  empty 
ice-cream  dish. 

"Like  to  have  your  attention,"  Stell  said.  "We're  a-going  now  to  vote  for 
the  best  cake  or  pie.  There's  paper  and  pencils  there  on  the  tables,  and 
pass  the  votes  along  as  fast  as  you  can,  because  we  want  to  get  upstairs 
to  the  entertainment  and  it's  getting  late."  She  paused.  "We  have  a  new 
rule  this  year." 

An  electric  silence  fell  over  the  ladies,  who  had  not  heard  of  any  new 
rule  at  all.  Whatever  it  was,  their  glances  said,  it  was  something  Stell  had 
dreamed  up  for  herself. 
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"Any  man  caught  voting  for  his  own  wife's  cookery  gets  his  vote 
throwed  out,"  Stell  said  firmly,  and  sat  down. 

Liseo  said  softly  in  Elbridge's  ear,  'Vote  for  Jacob." 

"Eigh?"  Elbridge  said,  puzzled.  "Whose  is  Jacob?" 

Liseo's  eyebrows  writhed  upward  toward  his  widow's  peak.  He  gave 
Elbridge  a  sidelong  look,  and  with  his  tongue  pressed  hard  against  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  he  printed  "Jacob"  in  large  square  letters  on  his  ballot. 
He  pushed  the  pad  and  pencil  on  to  Elbridge,  saying  nothing. 

Elbridge  thought.  Oh,  well. 

Jess  wanted  the  quilt,  but  if  it  was  a  rule  not  to  vote  for  your  wife,  no 
sense  to  break  it.  He  grinned  a  little  as  he  wrote  down  "Jacob,"  wondering 
who  he  was  voting  for.  Liseo  had  seemed  pretty  active,  before  supper, 
going  around  talking  to  this  one  and  that  one  among  the  men.  He  was 
up  to  something. 

The  children,  having  no  part  in  the  voting,  couldn't  be  held  down  at 
the  tables  any  longer.  Most  of  them  had  parts  in  the  program  to  come 
and  were  as  nervous  as  cats.  One  by  one  they  slid  off  the  benches  into 
groups  which,  tentatively  at  first,  suddenly  exploded  into  runs  and  yells, 
raising  a  metallic  and  piercing  babble  of  sound  along  the  stone  floor  of 
the  vestry. 

"Lord,  how  do  they  do  it?"  Elbridge  said.  He  flapped  an  ineffectual 
hand  at  Joyce,  who  shot  by  him,  a  streak  of  blue  dress  and  flying  legs. 
"The  way  I  feel,  it'd  kill  me." 

Liseo  grinned.  "You've  got  old,"  he  said.  "You  et  like  a  pig,  too,  I 
watched  you." 

"Did,  didn't  I?  So  did  you." 

"I  ain't  been  so  full  since  the  night  we  stole  the  ice  cream,"  Liseo  said. 
His  eyes  were  on  Stell  and  Mollie  Lessaro,  up  at  the  head  of  the  table 
busily  counting  votes. 

Elbridge  laughed.  He  remembered  well  that  historic  night,  and  the 
lickings  he  and  Liseo  and  half  a  dozen  other  young  rips  of  eleven  to 
fourteen  had  got,  when  they'd  finally  been  rounded  up  after  the  church 
social.  It  had  been  a  grown-up  social,  to  which  the  kids  weren't  invited, 
and  the  freezers  of  ice  cream  had  stood  outside  the  vestry  door,  as  they 
had  tonight.  The  kids  had  got  away  with  three  of  them,  using  as  eating 
utensils  one  iron  spoon  which  had  been  left  in  a  freezer,  a  folding  pocket- 
carpenter's  rule,  and  a  couple  of  bleached  clamshells  found  on  the  ledges 
behind  the  church,  where  they  had  carted  the  freezers.  They  were  starting 
on  the  third  freezer  when  someone  at  the  social  discovered  the  ice  cream 
was  gone.  That,  if  he  remembered  correctly,  had  been  Liseo's  idea,  too. 
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"What  a  bellyache,"  he  said  reminiscently,  "and  not  only  a  bellyache, 
Liseo." 

His  stern,  he  remembered,  had  stung  for  a  couple  of  days  from  the 
hearty  whacks  of  MacKechnie's  belt. 

"Sure  was,"  Liseo  said  absently.  He  was  watching  Stell  with  a  bright 
expression,  his  eyes  innocent  and  curious. 

Stell  had  slapped  all  the  votes  together  in  a  crumpled  pile.  She  was 
sitting  looking  straight  in  front  of  her,  with  a  bright  red  spot  on  either 
cheek. 

"Now,  what  in  thunder  do  you  suppose  ails  Stell?"  Liseo  said. 

"Don't  know.  Looks  mad." 

"Does,  doesn't  she?" 

Stell  got  to  her  feet.  She  stood  for  a  moment  waiting  for  silence,  which, 
unhappily,  the  running  children  did  not  notice.  Then  she  picked  up  an 
empty  glass  pickle  dish  and  banged  it  on  the  table.  The  pickle  dish  broke 
with  a  crash  and  a  tinkle  of  glass,  and  the  children  stopped  in  midflight, 
creating  a  silence  into  which  Carrie  Hitchman's  agonized  voice  fell 
clearly. 

"She  has  broke  my  cut-glass  pickle  dish!" 

Stell  said,  "You  kids  cut  out  that  ranting  this  minute.  This  is  a  church 
and  it  ain't  no  place  to  act  in  it  the  way  you  act  to  home.  You  git  and 
set  down,  every  last  one  of  you." 

The  children,  unaware  that  they  had  been  creating  any  disturbance 
beyond  what  they  always  did  at  a  church  supper,  stood  openmouthed. 
A  shock  wave,  almost  tangible,  passed  over  the  vestry,  moving  between 
parents  and  children;  then  each  child  sought  out  his  father  or  his  mother 
and  sat  down  in  a  scandalized  silence.  In  a  moment,  according  to  custom, 
their  mothers  would  have  stopped  their  racket.  To  have  it  done  by  some- 
one else,  to  be  corrected  in  public,  was  outside  experience. 

To  give  Stell  credit,  she,  too,  was  unaware  of  creating  any  disturbance, 
or  of  insulting  the  manners  and  upbringing  of  every  child  there.  She 
was  merely  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  She  had  been  pretty  sure  she  would  win 
the  quilt  this  year;  she'd  not  only  sprung  the  new  rule  on  them,  she'd 
gone  all  out  with  an  old  family  recipe,  whole  walnuts  and  pink  vegetable 
coloring.  Just  about  everybody  else  in  the  society  had  won  that  quilt 
prize,  in  the  years  before.  This  year,  it  was  her  turn. 

She  said  icily  into  the  thick  silence  of  her  fellow  members,  hovering 
their  injured  young,  "I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Quilt  Society's  Pine 
and  Willow  Tree  handmade  quilt  has  been  won— has  been  voted— to 
Miss  Roxinda  Greenwood  for  a  batch  of  vanilla  meringue  kisses!' 
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Applause,  deafening  and  spontaneous,  was  started  by  a  small  group  of 
men;  the  ladies  sat,  thunderstruck,  for  an  instant,  before  they  joined  in. 
Under  cover  of  it,  Liseo  said  in  Elbridge's  ear,  "You  ever  hear  anyone 
make  vanilla  meringue  kisses  sound  like  rattlesnake  poison  before,  El- 
bridge?" 

Elbridge  said,  "Liseo,  you  devil." 

He  turned  to  look  at  Liseo's  dead-pan  countenance. 

Liseo  said,  "Me?  Why,  you  know  I  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that, 
Elbridge." 

"Do  a  thing  like  what?"  Elbridge  said,  eying  him. 

"Put  people  up  to  it,"  Liseo  said,  grinning.  "Take  a  look  at  Miss  Green- 
wood." 

Elbridge  hadn't  noticed  before  whether  Miss  Greenwood  had  come. 
Now,  following  the  craning  of  other  necks,  he  saw  her,  tiny  and  erect 
at  one  of  the  tables.  She  was  smiling  and  nodding,  but  she  had  a  red 
spot  on  each  of  her  high,  thin  cheekbones,  and  she  was  not  looking  di- 
rectly at  anyone.  She  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  she  was  expected 
to  get  up  and  say  something,  the  way  the  prize  winner  always  did,  each 
year.  Mollie  Lessaro  went  over  and  whispered  to  her;  she  shook  her  head, 
"No,  no,  no,"  but  as  the  clapping  increased,  she  arose. 

She  said,  "Thank  you  all,  very  much,"  and  sat  down. 

"Now,"  Stell  said.  She  hardly  waited  for  the  clapping  to  stop.  "Now, 
Miss  Warren,  you'd  better  get  your  actors  together,  start  the  program 
upstairs.  I,  for  one,  don't  want  to  be  here  all  night." 

She  turned  and  went  up  the  inside  vestry  stairs  into  the  church. 

THE  program  opened  with  a  tableau. 

Miss  Warren  announced  it,  standing  outside  the  drawn  curtains  around 
the  preacher's  platform,  and  between  the  two  towering  Christmas  trees 
that  filled  all  the  rest  of  that  end  of  the  church. 

"Our  first  tableau,"  she  said  in  her  sweet,  dying-fall  voice,  one  hand 
raised  on  a  limp  wrist,  "will  be  'Sunset  on  the  Rhine.' " 

Her  cheeks  and  lips,  in  the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamps  with  their 
bright  steel  reflectors,  set  around  the  church  at  intervals,  bloomed  with 
high,  unnatural  color;  and  every  woman  there  wondered  if  that  was  rouge, 
and  if  it  was,  where  she  kept  the  rouge  pot  that  Imogene  couldn't  find 
it.  They  forgot  this  speculation,  at  the  sight  of  Herbie  Hitchman. 

Herbie  was  disclosed,  when  the  curtains  parted,  a  small,  round  boy  in 
his  Sunday  pants,  sitting  on  a  large,  yellow  pumpkin,  and  looking  pleased 
and  interested.  Herbie  had  looked  fonvard  to  his  part  in  the  program;  to 
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him,  it  didn't  seem  like  much,  but  people  had  praised  him  for  it  until 
he  understood  that  it  was  something  special  everyone  would  wish  to  see. 
He  was  prepared  for  approval,  not  for  a  great  sea  of  large  white  faces  all 
looking  at  him. 

The  audience  was  unprepared  for  Herbie.  The/ had  just  sat  down,  not 
yet  adjusted  to  rehearsed  entertainment,  and  knowing  Miss  Warren,  had 
expected  "Sunset  on  the  Rhine"  to  be  something  beautiful  and  drear, 
such  as  young  girls  in  nightdresses  gazing  sadly  over  a  waste  of  water 
simulated  by  sheets.  For  a  moment,  they  didn't  get  the  point.  They  stared 
at  Herbie  and  Herbie  stared  back.  His  small,  complacent  smile  began  to 
congeal,  his  eyes  to  glaze  over  with  horror. 

Then  somebody  let  out  a  whoop,  "Punkin  rind!"  and  the  large  white 
faces  all  opened  black  holes,  roaring.  The  noise  came  at  Herbie.  It  was 
horrible.  What  to  do?  He  bawled  and  bawled,  sitting  helplessly  on  his 
pumpkin  while  the  tears  flowed,  his  grief  unheard  in  the  storm  of  clap- 
ping and  laughter;  then  he  fled  to  a  far  corner  behind  the  sheltering  cur- 
tains, and  nothing  would  persuade  him  back  for  an  encore.  His  lament 
was  a  hoarse  and  raucous  accompaniment  to  the  tableau  of  "Snow  Maid- 
ens," who  were  young  girls  in  white  dresses  stuck  with  tinsel  gazing  sadly 
out  over  a  waste  of  snows  simulated  by  sheets.  He  did  not  stop  until  Miss 
Warren  handed  him  down  through  the  curtains  to  his  mother,  who 
smothered  his  hiccups  in  her  ample  bosom  until  he  went  to  sleep  there. 

Elbridge  dozed  mildly  through  a  couple  more  tinsel-stuck  tableaux  and 
some  pieces  spoken  by  the  smaller  children;  Mollie  Lessaro's  soprano 
singing  "Silent  Night"  woke  him  up,  and  Jess's  elbow  nudged  him  awake 
while  Joyce  spoke  her  piece  about  the  dead  horse.  He  had  promised  him- 
self to  stay  awake  through  "Towser  Shan't  Be  Tied  Tonight,"  just  to  see 
how  the  audience  took  his  and  Will's  surprise;  but  it  was  going  to  be 
hard  to.  He  couldn't  recall  a  time  when  he'd  been  so  stuffed,  and  the 
church  was  warm.  He  could  hear  Willard  down  there  now  stoking  up 
the  furnace— Willard  was  the  church  janitor— and  the  heat  was  coming 
in  blasts  through  the  register  in  the  aisle.  He  heard  a  spatter  of  sleet 
against  the  windows  and  thought  vaguely,  through  a  haze  of  sleep.  Snow- 
ing. Wind's  out  and  breezing  up.  Far  off,  he  heard  Miss  Warren's  voice 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway  urging  Willard  to  hurry  up,  he  was  next  on 
the  program,  and  Willard's  boom  from  below,  "Keep  your  petticoat  on, 
I'll  be  right  up,"  which  got  a  laugh  from  the  audience,  and  then  Wil- 
lard's rich  voice,  accompanied  by  the  wheeze  of  his  old  accordion :  "Let 
The  Lower  Lights  Be  Burning." 
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"Send  a  gleam  across  the  wave/'  sang  Willard.  "Some  poor  sinking, 
suff'ring  seaman,  You  may  rescue,  you  may  save." 

Willard  was  good.  His  baritone  filled  the  church,  rattled  the  lamp  re- 
flectors, drowned  out  his  own  accordion.  The  audience  clapped  him  back 
and  clapped  him  back;  and  having  got  through  Miss  Warren's  selections, 
he  encored  with  some  more  to  his  own  taste. 

"Oh,  we  have  a  ship  that  sail-ed.  Upon  the  Lowland  Sea,"  sang  Willard, 
"And  she  goes  by  the  name  Of  the  Golden  Vanity,  And  we  fear  she  will 
be  sunk-en  By  some  bold  Spanish  ship,  As  she  sails  in  the  Lowlands 
Low."  And  "Once  I  saw  a  poker.  Sticking  in  the  fire-o,"  he  sang.  "To 
take  it  out  and  play  with  it  Was  my  desire-o,  Hi-rickety-bye-low,  Cocka- 
doodle-doo."  Until  Miss  Warren  closed  the  curtains  and  held  up  her 
hand  to  show  the  program  had  to  go  on;  and  Willard,  strutting  a  little, 
sweating  a  lot,  came  down  to  take  his  seat  in  the  still  clapping  audience, 
his  accordion  under  his  arm. 

Elbridge  thought.  Lord,  we  could  take  a  lot  more  of  that  without  going 
to  sleep  through  it. 

He'd  had  no  trouble  staying  awake  through  Willard;  but  now  Stell 
MacGimsey's  voice  began  to  declaim,  and  Elbridge  settled  himself 
drowsily  again. 

Stell,  mad  as  she  was,  stood  up  before  them  all  and  spoke  her  piece 
with  gestures. 

''There  is  no  death;  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise,  upon  some  other  shore; 
And  there  in  heaVns  jeweled  crown 
They  shine,  forevermore.  .  .  ." 

The  stars  went  dovm  in  a  wide  sweeping  arc  of  both  of  Stell' s  arms, 
and  rose  the  same  way;  and  heav'n's  jeweled  crown  was  a  circlet  of  fingers. 
At  first,  she'd  made  up  her  mind  to  go  home  right  after  supper,  show 
people;  but  she  found  that  speaking  her  piece  was  a  pleasure  she  did  not 
wish  to  forgo,  not  when  she'd  practiced  it  so  much,  throw  off  Miss  War- 
ren's program.  So  she  stayed  and  spoke  her  piece,  and  if  her  voice  was 
not  quite  so  expressive  of  deep  meanings  and  her  gestures  not  so  fluid 
as  they  might  have  been,  it  was  her  neighbors'  own  damn  fault.  She  sat 
down,  to  clapping,  and  presently  rose  and  bowed,  in  silent  dignity.  They 
were  not  going  to  get  an  encore  out  of  her. 

Her  place  was  taken  by  Imogene  Cayford,  and  at  the  closing  lines  of 
Imogene's  piece,  Elbridge  woke  up.  He  realized  that  for  some  time  a 
kind  of  sixth  sense  had  been  nudging  at  him,  or  maybe  it  was  the  half- 
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familiar  phrases  repeated  that  knocked  against  his  mind.  But  he  came 
wide  awake  to  hear  Imogene  say  in  tender  tones  that  quivered  with  emo- 
tion, "Curfew  shall  not  ring  tonight!" 

Elbridge  jerked.  His  elbows  flew  out,  and  Jess,  next  to  him,  leaned 
over  and  whispered  fiercely,  *'Elbridgel  For  heavens  sakey  stay  awakef 

Elbridge,  normally,  would  have  grinned  at  her  mildly  and  sheepishly 
and  prepared  to  doze  off  again;  now  he  hardly  heard  her. 

Oh,  my  Lord,  he  thought.  I've  got  to  get  hold  of  Will. 

He  hadn't  had  an  idea  in  the  world  that  somebody  else  would  speak 
that  curfew  piece,  let  alone  Imogene,  who  was  renowned  for  quivers  and 
throbs,  and  who,  by  the  way  the  audience  was  sitting  numb,  had  put  in 
plenty  this  time.  But  how  to  find  Will?  The  only  way  would  be  to  get 
up  and  walk  the  aisle  in  full  view  of  everyone  and  stick  his  head  through 
the  curtains;  and  everyone  would  want  to  know  why,  afterward;  he 
doubted  both  his  own  and  Will's  ability  to  keep  the  cat  in  the  bag. 

It  was  too  late,  anyhow.  The  program  was  nearing  its  end;  people  had 
had  about  all  the  sad  pieces  they  could  take  and  now  wanted  to  get  at 
the  presents  on  the  Christmas  trees.  Imogene  got  short  applause;  and 
Miss  Warren,  hurrying  things  up,  too,  opened  the  curtain  on  the  next 
number  before  Imogene  could  give  her  encore,  another  sad  piece  which 
she  had  all  ready. 

If,  in  the  days  to  come,  this  particular  school  time  was  to  be  remem- 
bered as  "the  Christmas  entertainment  the  devil  came  to,"  it  was  with 
reason;  only  the  devil  could  have  planned  the  coincidence  which  put 
"Towser  Shan't  Be  Tied  Tonight"  on  the  program  next  to  Imogene. 
Miss  Warren,  of  course,  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  had  merely 
felt  that  Will's  assigned  piece,  "Tell  Me  Not  in  Mournful  Numbers," 
would  be  a  fitting  finale. 

The  audience,  paralyzed  with  boredom  on  the  stiff-backed  seats,  had 
been  suffering  for  the  end.  Will,  looking  very  neat  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
with  his  red  curls  slicked  smoothly  down,  spoke  his  first  lines  into  a  thick 
and  sticky  silence.  He  spoke  well  when  he  was  interested,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  that  "Towser"  interested  him. 

Oh,  my,  Elbridge  thought. 

He  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Jess,  aware  that  she  had  stiffened  beside 
him. 

For  Will  was  getting  into  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  left  his  pants 
with  the  bulldog,  a  suggestion  that  was  unmistakable  of  Imogene's  tragic 
lilt. 

A  rustle  went  over  the  audience,  as  everybody  suddenly  sat  up.  The 
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silence,  electric  as  people  realized  what  was  happening,  lasted  through 
Will's  first  stanza  and  into  his  second.  Then  someone  in  the  back  of  the 
church  let  out  a  delighted  yelp,  and  the  audience  broke  down.  Nobody 
heard  the  end  of  the  torn  young  man's  troubles,  because  Will,  never  hav- 
ing been  told  that  a  good  orator  pauses  until  the  laughter  dies  down, 
went  ahead  like  a  juggernaut.  He  finished,  bowed  soberly,  and  walked 
out  of  sight  behind  the  curtains,  leaving  behind  him  pandemonium. 

Elbridge,  roaring  and  wheezing  with  the  rest,  glanced  at  Jess  and  saw 
that  she  was  laughing  helplessly,  the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 

She  said,  gasping,  "Elbridge  Gilman,  I  could  kill  the  both  of  you!  But 
oh,  dear,  dear— ^'  And  she  broke  down  again,  mopping  at  the  streams 
which  ran  down  her  face. 

Miss  Warren  had  drawn  the  curtains.  She  now  stood  on  the  platform 
outside  them,  with  one  hand  up,  flapping  it  for  silence. 

"Now,  children  and  everybody,  guess  who?"  she  kept  saying,  but  no- 
body heard,  and  her  hand  flapped  more  and  more  limply  on  her  limp 
wrist.  This  was  the  prepared  cue  between  her  and  Willard,  who  had  gone 
out  a  while  ago  to  dress  for  the  rest  of  his  part  in  the  church  vestibule, 
and  unless  she  could  make  him  hear,  she  couldn't  go  on  to  the  Christmas 
tree. 

She  gathered  her  forces  and  let  go  with  a  shrill  screech. 

"NOW,  CHILDREN  AND  EVERYBODY,  GUESS  WHO!'' 

It  cut  through  the  racket  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  everybody  looked, 
astounded,  to  see  what  had  made  the  noise.  But  Willard  had  heard  her 
at  last,  and  he  blew  two  toots  on  a  fish  horn— "toot-toot"— and  came 
stamping  in  in  his  red  suit  and  white  whiskers. 

Santa  Claus  had  arrived. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  as  he  came  in  the  door.  "What  ails  Imogene?  She  come 
flying  by  me  like  a  bat  out  of—  Well,  here  I  am,  big  folks  and  little  folks, 
right  straight  from  the  North  Pole,  and  by  criminy,  I  brought  my  own 
weather  with  me.  We  had  better  git  out  presents  as  fast  as  possible  and 
git  home  and  under  cover,  if  we  want  to  git  home  at  all,  for  a  worse 
snowstorm  I  don't  believe  I  ever  see.  Now,  I'll  take  the  presents  off  the 
tree  and  call  out  names,  and  don't  none  of  you  kids  hold  up  matters, 
because  this  ain't  any  ordinary  storm." 

By  gorry,  Elbridge  thought  suddenly.  He's  right,  it  isn't. 

He  had  been  aware  of  the  weather,  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  for  some 
time,  but  sleepy  as  he  had  been,  and  what  with  events  and  all,  he  hadn't 
paid  much  attention.  He  realized  now  that  snow  was  slashing  at  the 
northeast  windows,  and  that  the  old  church  was  beginning  to  creak  and 
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shudder  in  the  wind.  He  slid  unobtrusively  out  of  his  seat,  tiptoed  along 
the  aisle  to  the  vestibule,  and  opened  the  outside  door  a  crack  to  look 
out.  To  his  surprise,  the  door  wrenched  itself  out  of  his  hand  and  crashed 
open  on  a  black,  swirling  void,  which  tried,  briefly,  to  suck  him  out  into 
it  before  it  baffled  around,  pushed  him  backwards  and  filled  the  vestibule 
with  a  stinging  blast  of  snowflakes  as  it  slammed  the  door. 

"My  ghost,"  Liseo's  voice  said  behind  him.  "What've  we  got,  a  Tommy- 
cane?" 

"Some  kind  of  a  cane.  Tommy  or  Harry,  I  guess,"  Elbridge  said.  He 
rubbed  his  wrist,  which  ached  where  the  banging  door  had  wrenched  at 
it.  "Look,  Liseo,  I  never  had  an  idea  it  was  as  bad  as  this.  I  think  we'd 
better  get  folks  started  home." 

"You'll  do  well,"  Liseo  said.  "Willard  ain't  near  through,  and  presents 
is  what  folks  has  waited  for  all  evening." 

A  thundering  gust  of  wind  struck  the  church,  rising  to  a  shriek  as  it 
passed  over.  The  old  building  shook  deep  within  itself,  and  in  the  belfry 
overhead  the  bell  stirred  with  a  muted  clang. 

"My  God,"  Liseo  said,  with  awe.  "Rung  the  bell,  didn't  it?  How  rotten 
is  that  old  belfry,  Elbridge?" 

"Well  .  .  .  it's  old,"  Elbridge  said.  "Bell  rope's  slack,  anyway.  I  better 
go  up  and  take  up  on  it." 

"I'll  go,"  Liseo  said.  "You  get  folks  started  home."  He  went  up  the 
belfry  stairs  two  at  a  time. 

Elbridge  put  his  head  in  the  vestibule  door. 

"Willard,"  he  said.  "We've  got  to  cut  short  and  get  home.  This  storm's 
a  bad  one." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  Willard  said.  He  too  had  looked  out  at  the  weather. 
"All  right,  folks,"  he  sang  out.  "There's  a  lot  left  on  these  trees,  we'll  come 
back  and  start  right  in  where  we  left  off,  tomorrow  or  next  day.  I  and 
my  family's  headed  for  home.  Come  on,  Harriet.  Where's  George?" 

A  few  people  moved,  getting  slowly  to  their  feet,  but  most  remained 
seated,  and  a  concerted  bawl  went  up  from  children  who  had  not  yet 
got  presents. 

Stell  MacGimsey  got  up.  "Now,  you  look-a  here,"  she  said.  "There's 
been  enough  done  tonight  by  you  menfolks  to  spoil  this  entertainment 
that  everybody's  worked  so  hard  over.  I've  stood  for  it  and  kept  my  mouth 
shut,  but  when  it  comes  to—  Wid  Lowden!  You  come  back  here  and 
hand  out  the  rest  of  them  presents!" 

There  was  a  gabble  of  voices  above  which  rose  Herbie  Hitchman's 
familiar  roar. 
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"It  ain't  Wid  Lowden,"  he  bawled,  in  disillusionment.  "It's  Sandy 
Claus!" 

"That's  right,  dear,"  Stell  said.  "Of  course  it's  Santa  Claus,  don't  you 
fret.  Willard!  You  come  back  up  them  stairs  here!" 

"All  right,  Stell."  Elbridge's  deep  voice  cut  in  over  her  shrill  one.  "It's 
a  bad  storm,  this  building's  old  and  nobody  wants  to  spend  the  night 
in  it." 

He  stopped,  astonished,  aware  that  most  of  his  neighbors  were  looking 
at  him  with  faces  annoyed  or  stubborn.  They  wanted  their  presents  off 
the  tree,  weren't  going  home  without  them. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "there's  nothing  on  that  tree  that  won't  wait—" 

The  bell  in  the  belfry  clanged  twice  loudly,  and  Liseo  came  tearing 
out  of  the  vestibule  door  and  into  the  church. 

"Bell  rope's  busted,"  he  said.  "The  wind's  rocking  her  like  a  baby  in 
a  cradle.  She  lets  go,  she's  liable  to  be  right  down  here  amongst  us.  Come 
on,  Fanny,  round  up  the  kids." 

"You  go  on  home  with  your  tribe  if  you  want  to,"  Stell  said.  "We're 
going  to  stay  in  peace  and  have  our  presents." 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  foolish,"  Mollie  Lessaro  said.  She  went  by  Stell,  good 
and  fast,  gathering  in  her  three  children  as  she  went. 

"All  right,"  Stell  said.  "But  I  give  fair  warning.  If  I  go  out  of  this  church 
now,  I  stay  out  of  it." 

"Oh,  go  ahead  and  stay,"  Liseo  said.  "Set  down  and  let  the  belfry  fall 
in  your  lap,  do  you  good.  What  are  you,  a  lot  of  youngones?"  he  de- 
manded of  his  neighbors.  "You  know  damn  well  the  kind  of  cultch  there's 
liable  to  be  on  the  Christmas  tree.  Listen  to  that  wind.  Look  outdoors 
and  see  if  you  ever  saw  anything  like  it." 

He  ducked  down  the  stairs,  and  reluctantly  his  neighbors  got  up  and 
began  to  straggle  after  him. 

In  the  vestry,  which  was  partly  underground,  the  sound  of  the  storm 
was  less  evident.  People  clustered  around  the  cloakroom  putting  on 
wraps;  mothers  hustled  children  into  coats  and  overshoes;  fathers  lighted 
storm  lanterns.  Nobody  said  much.  Nerves  were  stretched;  nearly  every- 
body was  put  out  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Willard  was  in  a  tearing  rage;  as  he'd  come  away  from  the  Christmas 
trees  he'd  grabbed  up  a  bundle  that  had  his  own  name  on  it— he'd  spotted 
that  first  off,  it  was  a  good  big  one— and  brought  it  along  downstairs 
with  him;  and  he'd  torn  off  enough  of  the  wrapping  to  see  that  it  was 
an  old  chamber  pot,  hung  on  the  tree  for  him  as  a  joke.  George,  again, 
he  supposed.  He  had  got  all  the  way  down  the  vestry  stairs  before  he 
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remembered  that  his  good  clothes  were  up  in  the  vestibule  where  he  had 
changed,  and  he  didn't  dare  go  back  up  there  for  fear  the  bell  would 
fall  on  him.  He  was  still  in  his  Santa  Claus  suit;  and  the  first  one  down 
the  stairs  behind  him  was  little  Miss  Warren,  and  he'd  given  her  such  a 
glare  of  fury  that  she'd  bounced  back  about  two  feet  and  had  to  sit  down, 
the  effect  was  so  awful. 

Most  families  didn't  have  far  to  go.  The  houses  were  nearly  all  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  church.  Bill  and  Mollie  Lessaro,  with  their 
three  small  children,  would  have  the  longest  walk,  since  they  lived  down 
near  the  end  of  the  village. 

"You  make  it  all  right.  Bill?"  Elbridge  asked,  as  Bill's  family  passed 
him,  headed  for  the  door.  "Might  be  an  idea  to  all  go  in  company.  This  is 
a  corker." 

"Oh,  sure,  I'll  carry  Billy  and  the  rest  can  hang  onto  my  co'ttail,"  Bill 
said.  He  looked  sidelong  at  Elbridge,  rolling  his  tongue  around  the  inside 
of  his  cheek.  "Nice  entertainment,  Elbridge." 

"Real  tast>^"  Elbridge  said. 

"Hell  will  hoot  tomorrow,"  Bill  said. 

"You  think  it  will?" 

"I  know  it  will.  Imogene  was  setting  right  next  to  me.  She  was  so  mad 
her  teeth  chattered.  I  don't  know  as  I'd  want  to  be  in  your  place,  El- 
bridge, when  she  comes  around  to  make  sure  you  tend  to  Will." 

"I  don't  know  as  I  would,  either,"  Elbridge  said. 

"And  Stell's  got  a  pretty  good  idea  about  Liseo  and  Miss  Greenwood's 
kisses,"  Bill  said.  "Or  I'll  miss  my  guess,  the  way  she  was  swallowing 
down  bile."  He  grinned.  "Oh,  well,  a  good  fight'll  help  us  get  through 
the  vdnter."  He  waved  a  hand  and  went  out  through  the  vestry  door, 
followed  by  his  family. 

A  good  fight,  Elbridge  thought  glumly.  He  sounds  as  though  he  might 
enjoy  one. 

That  was  just  the  trouble.  Too  many  people,  in  the  beginning,  thought 
they  might  enjoy  a  fight,  not  figuring  ahead  to  where  it  might  end.  Well, 
tomorrow,  he'd  go  around  and  see  Imogene,  explain  to  her,  see  if  he 
could  smooth  her  down.  This  was  all  pretty  silly,  this  business  here,  to- 
night. 

Just  silly  enough,  his  mind  said,  reaching  back  through  the  years  to 
times  gone  by.  Just  silly  enough  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  dandy. 

He  stamped  his  foot  into  his  remaining  overshoe,  and  stood  uncom- 
fortably, wishing  Jess  and  the  kids  would  hurry  up.  It  was  while  he  was 
standing  there  that  he  suddenly  saw  Miss  Greenwood. 
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She  was  over  by  one  of  the  vestry  tables,  her  lighted  lantern  beside 
her,  composedly  buttoning  her  coat  with  black-gloved  fingers. 

He  made  his  way  over  to  her. 

"You  aren't  thinking  of  going  home  in  this,"  he  said  to  her. 

Miss  Greenwood  smiled  and  nodded. 

"Oh,  I'll  be  all  right,"  she  said.  "I  have  my  lantern." 

"You  can't  make  it  over  the  hill  by  the  quarry  pits  tonight,"  he  said 
bluntly. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "Surely  I  can,  Mr.  Oilman." 

"You  come  home  with  us,  sleep  in  our  spare  room.  That'd  be  a  terrible 
jaunt,  and  you  mustn't  think  of  trying  it." 

"Well,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "That's  very  kind,  but  Mother  would 
worry." 

Where  was  Jess?  Some  of  the  womenfolks,  somebody  who  might  be 
able  to  stop  her,  because  she  had  to  be  stopped,  even  if  they  had  to  tie 
her  down. 

"Listen,"  he  said  desperately,  "you  can't—" 

A  great  spurt  of  smoke  and  steam  and  a  ferocious  hissing  burst  from 
the  furnace  on  the  other  side  of  the  vestry,  and  he  spun  around,  along 
with  everybody  else,  to  look.  Carrie  Hitchman  screamed  and  there  was 
a  general  surge  away  from  the  area  among  the  few  people  left  in  the 
vestry.  The  furnace  stood  wreathed  in  vapors,  out  of  which  presently 
emerged  Willard  Lowden,  his  face  and  hands  smutted,  his  Santa  Glaus 
suit  covered  with  soot. 

"Godfrey  mighty!"  Liseo  said.  "What  did  you  do— come  down  the 
chimney?" 

"It's  all  right,  folks,"  Willard  boomed.  "No  need  to  be  scairt,  no  need 
at  all.  I've  just  doused  the  furnace  fire,  that's  all." 

Willard  had  just  poured  a  bucket  of  ice  water  into  the  almost  red- 
hot  furnace.  The  flare-back  had  blown  into  his  face  and  scared  him  half 
to  death;  he  wasn't  so  sure  he  hadn't  been  burned,  and  he  was  shaking, 
in  spite  of  his  reassurances. 

"Willard,"  his  sister  Harriet  said.  "Are  you  crazy?  I'll  bet  you've  cracked 
that  hearth." 

"Well,  what  in  hell  do  you  want?"  he  said,  banging  down  his  bucket. 
"That  belfry  lets  go  the  bell,  falls  down  here  and  squats  up  the  furnace, 
you  want  a  fire  in  it,  bum  down  the  church?  I  don't  want  fire  to  fight, 
night  like  this.  Maybe  you  do." 

He  glared  around  at  his  neighbors,  who  glared  heartily  back.  They  had 
been  scared,  too. 
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"It's  all  right,  Willard,"  Elbridge  said  pacifically.  "That  was  a  good  idea. 
Just  so  you  didn't  get  burned.  You  didn't,  did  you?'* 

Willard  had  already  decided  he  hadn't  got  burned,  but  things  had  gone 
too  far.  He  had  had  enough. 

"I'm  the  janitor  of  the  church,  my  responsibility/'  he  said.  "But  burn 
down,  burn  flat,  see  if  I  give  a  good  goddam." 

He  slammed  out  of  the  vestry  door  into  the  storm. 

Elbridge  turned  around  to  find  Jess  and  the  kids  standing  behind  him. 
"Well,  thank  the  Lord,"  he  said.  "Let's  go  home.  If  one  more  thing  hap- 
pens tonight,  I'm  going  to  fly  into  pieces." 

Jess  looked  him  up  and  down  and  glanced  sternly  over  at  Will,  whose 
face,  surrounded  by  the  turned-down  earflaps  of  his  cap,  was  sober  and 
a  little  strained. 

"If  you  two  jokers  and  Liseo  MacGimsey  don't  get  torn  into  pieces 
before  this  quaker's  over,  I'll  miss  my  guess,"  she  said. 

"Now,  don't  you  start  in,"  Elbridge  said.  He  felt  suddenly,  unreason- 
ably annoyed  with  Jess,  and  pulled  himself  up  short.  Whatever  was  loose 
in  the  air,  outside  and  in,  he  seemed  to  be  getting  it  along  with  everyone 
else.  He  grinned  down  at  Jess,  aware  that  the  grin  was  slightly  stiff,  and 
said,  "Let's  get  out  of  here.  The  next  thing,  by  gorry,  if  things  keep  on, 
that  belfry  will  fall  down."  He  stopped.  "Hey,  where'd  she  go?" 

"Where'd  who  go?" 

"Miss  Greenwood,"  Elbridge  said. 

"Why,  she  was  right  there  by  the  door.  She  must  be  somewhere 
around." 

She  wasn't.  She  wasn't  anywhere  in  the  vestry.  As  the  last  of  the  crowd 
gathered  by  the  door,  it  became  apparent  that  Miss  Greenwood,  under 
cover  of  Willard's  flare-back,  had  taken  her  lantern  and  gone  along. 
Where,  there  was  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind.  She'd  gone  along  home. 

"Oh,  Elbridge!"  Jess's  eyes  met  his  with  quick  concern.  "Oh,  she 
couldn't  have  been  such  a  fool!  What  on  earth  had  we  better  do?" 

"Do?"  Elbridge  said.  He  couldn't  remember  when  he'd  been  so  mad. 
"Blast  and  damn  it,  follow  after  her,  I  s'pose.  Somebody'll  have  to  make 
sure  she  gets  home." 

At  the  bare  thought  of  it,  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  fall  right  down 
flat  under  one  of  the  vestry  tables.  He  was  tired  all  over,  his  eyelids  gritty, 
and  he  thought  of  his  bed  at  home  with  longing. 

Jess  said,  "Elbridge,  not  up  past  those  quarries  tonightl  I  can't  let  you. 
It  doesn't  make  sense.  Elbridge—" 

"Will,"  Elbridge  said.  "You  and  Gib  make  sure  your  ma  and  Joyce  get 
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home  all  right.  I'll  have  to  get  Liseo.  Shoot,  Jess/'  he  went  on,  seeing  her 
face  and  pulling  himself  together  enough  so  that  he  could  grin  at  her. 
"It's  nothing  but  a  snowstorm." 

LISEO  said,  "Goddam  a  mule-headed  old  maid.  Four  weeks  out  of  a 
month  I'd  rather  deal  with  a  chimley  afire.  If  she  don't  end  up  in  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry  and  have  to  be  drug  out  piecemeal,  it'll  be  the 
God's  living,  dreaming  wonder,  and  us  on  top  of  her,  laid  arm  by  laig." 

He  walked  along  the  causeway  ahead  of  Elbridge,  carrying  his  storm 
lantern.  His  voice  came  back  in  wheezy  gusts,  the  words  torn  apart  and 
flung  by  the  wind.  It  had  been  bad,  crossing  the  flat  above  the  village; 
they  had  had  to  lean  forward  driving  into  the  wind  blindly,  letting  the 
tops  of  their  caps  break  the  blasting  snow  particles  which  cut  like  sleet. 
Here  in  the  swamp,  they  were  sheltered  a  little  from  the  wind,  though 
Elbridge  wondered,  hearing  it  scream  and  thunder  through  the  branches 
above  them,  how  long  before  a  tree  would  be  down  on  their  heads.  The 
big  spruces  were  thrashing  and  whistling,  and  underfoot  he  could  feel 
an  uneasy  tremor,  deep  down,  as  if  all  the  tough  roots  under  the  causeway 
foundation  were  being  yanked  like  teeth  and  giving  up  hard.  The  walking 
was  terrible.  The  heaved  ties  of  the  old  causeway  were  out  of  sight  al- 
ready, under  snow;  every  third  step  or  so,  a  foot  would  meet  one  or  slide 
off  with  an  ankle-janing  thud. 

"And  what  we  are  doing,"  Liseo  said,  "out  here  in  the  dead  and  middle 
of  the  night,  the  little  match  girl  in  the  prime  of  her  life  and  up  to  her 
changes,  wouldn't  know.  I—" 

His  arms  flew  up  as  one  foot  slid  into  a  hole,  and  Elbridge  saw  his 
lighted  lantern  describe  an  arc,  flying  against  the  seething  snowflakes, 
before  it  landed  somewhere  in  the  thickets  and  went  out.  Liseo,  flounder- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees,  said  something  which  blew  back  on  the 
wind  as  "bawling  children  down  a  rat  hole." 

"You  all  right?"  Elbridge  said,  holding  up  his  own  lantern  to  see. 

"No,"  Liseo  said.  "But  if  you  mean,  have  I  broke  anything,  I  ain't." 

Elbridge  bumped  into  him,  feeling  his  coat,  snow-caked  and  stiff  under 
his  own  frozen  mittens,  and  hauled  him  to  his  feet. 

"What'd  you  throw  the  lantern  at?"  he  asked.  "See  that  deer?" 

He  took  a  bearing  from  where  Liseo  was,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of 
the  causeway  to  look  for  the  lost  lantern,  hoping,  as  he  groped  around 
in  the  snow-laden  underbrush,  that  it  hadn't  gone  down  the  side  of  the 
rubble  foundation.  Going  more  by  his  sense  of  smell  than  anything  else, 
he  found  it.  It  was  reeking  of  hot  kerosene,  but  not  broken  so  far  as  he 
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could  tell,  and  kneeling  at  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  with  his  opened  coat  as 
a  windbreak,  he  wiped  it  off  with  his  mittens  and  managed  to  relight  it. 

"Daniel  Boone,"  Liseo  said.  "And  them.  They  got  caught  in  a  blizzard, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  scoop  out  a  nice,  warm  buffalo.  Crawl  in  and 
there  they  was,  snug  as  tripe,  till  spring." 

"Bill's  got  a  cow,"  Elbridge  said.  "Not  too  far  from  here,  if  you're  cold, 
Liseo." 

"Oh,  hell,"  Liseo  said.  "Suggest  something  sensible,  why  don't  you? 
Bill  wouldn't  like  it,  it's  his  cow.  No  sense  going  out  of  your  way  to  make 
people  mad,  Elbridge." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "That's  a  fact." 

He  started  to  grin  and  stopped  it  halfway,  aware  that  if  he  let  his  teeth 
get  started  chattering,  they  probably  wouldn't  quit. 

At  the  foot  of  MacKechnie's  hill,  they  stopped  a  minute  to  rest  before 
starting  tKe  climb.  The  wind  went  in  long,  shrieking  gusts  across  the  sky, 
over  the  woods  behind  them,  and  somewhere,  not  far  away,  a  tree  went 
over  with  a  muted  thud,  as  if  a  giant  foot  had  stamped  once,  heavily, 
on  the  snow. 

"Noisy,"  Liseo  said. 

He  held  the  lantern  out,  watching  its  thin  circle  of  light,  pale  and 
drowned  in  the  flickering  swirl  of  dry,  tiny  flakes. 

"Don't  know  as  I  ever  saw  it  snow  any  harder,"  he  said.  "What  did 
you  do  in  the  great  snowstorm,  grampop?  Sonny,  I  spent  the  whole  liv- 
able, damnable  time  of  it  chasing  an  old  maid."  He  pointed  downward, 
where  in  the  wan  light  a  series  of  small  depressions  led  up  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  "Yonder  she  went,"  he  said. 

"She  got  this  far,  anyway,"  Elbridge  said. 

They  started  up  the  hill,  stooping  forward  to  ease  the  sting  against 
their  faces.  At  the  top,  the  bald  crest  open  on  all  four  sides  to  the  sky, 
it  was  worse  than  anything  Elbridge  could  have  imagined.  The  wild 
trumpeting  gusts  tore  down  out  of  an  immense  blackness,  with  a  sound 
in  his  ears  like  ripping  canvas.  One  moment  they  bore  him  backwards, 
the  next  they  let  up,  with  a  suddenness  that  almost  flung  him  flat  on  his 
face.  He  bored  into  it,  aware  of  the  pits  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  away  on 
either  side  of  the  track,  and  the  track  itself  unmarked  here,  swept  clean 
of  snow,  the  smooth  granite  scoured,  nothing  to  show  where  the  path 
was;  easy  to  lose  bearings,  walk  right  off  over  the  edge.  He  raised  his  head 
uneasily  to  spot  Liseo's  light  ahead  of  him,  shielding  his  eyes  with  his 
arm,  and  thought  for  a  reeling  moment  that  he  had  gone  blind.  There 
was  nothing  ahead  of  him  but  pitch  blackness. 
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Elbridge  let  out  a  yell  which  he  did  not  even  hear  himself.  He  got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  crawled  slowly,  holding  the  lantern 
off  and  out  to  one  side  to  give  his  eyes  a  better  chance,  trying  to  see 
some  sign  of  Liseo's  tracks,  making  sure,  with  each  careful  movement, 
that  the  rock  ahead  of  him  was  solid.  But  there  were  no  tracks,  nothing 
on  the  granite  except  an  occasional  gray-green  rosette  of  lichen,  rimmed 
with  crystal. 

One  thing  about  MacKechnie's  quarry  pits,  they  had  straight  edges, 
sliced  as  clean  and  true  into  the  rock  as  a  cut  in  a  pan  of  fudge.  If  he  got 
too  close  to  one,  he  could  likely  feel  the  edge  in  time.  He  moved  at  a 
snail's  pace,  flattened  down,  stopping  to  feel  ahead  of  him.  Once,  his 
hand  encountered  a  sharp  edge  of  cut  stone  with  nothing  beyond  it  as  far 
as  his  arm  could  reach;  he  sensed,  rather  than  saw,  the  black  void  below, 
full  of  wild,  full  of  blown  snow  streaming  and  coiling  almost  as  if  it  were 
being  boiled  in  a  pot. 

He  thought  crazily.  Old  Ellick.  Cocked  back  like  a  snake,  and  his  hand, 
groping,  touched  one  of  the  iron  stakes  that  once,  long  ago,  had  sup- 
ported a  wooden  railing  to  guard  this  drop-off. 

Why  in  hell  we  haven't  fixed  that  railing,  I  don't  know.  Could  at  least 
have  put  ropes  up— saved  all  this— 

Well,  he  had  a  leeway  of  maybe  thirty  feet  to  the  other  edge,  he  had 
his  bearings  now.  Go  back  maybe  fifteen  feet,  then  crawl  straight,  ought 
to  hit  the  downhill  soon,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  backed  up  carefully, 
sheltering  the  lantern,  and,  turning,  found  himself  nose  to  nose  with  a 
wild,  staring  visage,  eyelashes  and  brows  fierce  streaks  of  snow-caked 
white,  the  eyes,  glittering  in  the  lantern  light,  six  inches  away  from  his 
own. 

"Jesus!"  Elbridge  said,  recoiling. 

"What  we  doing?"  Liseo  yelled.  "Playing  snake?" 

The  wind  bit  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  sent  them  whistling  past 
Elbridge's  ears,  so  that  they  sounded  like  "Wha-wha-ache." 

He  bawled,  "What  say?"  inching  sideways  so  that  he  could  creep  past 
with  the  lantern,  feeling  his  knees  weak  with  relief  that  Liseo  was  up 
here  on  the  hill,  not  down  in  the  snow  and  freezing  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit. 

"I  said  are  we  playing  snake,"  Liseo  yelled  in  his  ear. 

"That's  what  I  thought  you  said." 

"Well,  it's  a  hell  of  a  night  for  it.  Keep  on  straight.  Ahead  of  you's 
dovmhill." 

Elbridge  felt  the  granite  sloping  away  in  front  of  him,  knew  that  he  was 
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past  the  crest  now.  He  went  on  down,  feeling  at  last  the  wind  slack  off  a 
little  as  he  reached  the  spruce  thickets  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  For  a 
moment,  he  could  do  nothing  but  stand  still  and  breathe. 

"What  happened  to  you?"  he  said,  after  a  while. 

"Damn  lantern  blew  right  out  of  my  hand,^'  Liseo  said  hoarsely. 
"Straight  up  into  the  air.  Didn't  you  see  it?" 

"Didn't  see  anything.  Thought  you'd  blown  to  hell  an'  gone  down 
into  the  quarry." 

"That  was  a  good  lantern,"  Liseo  said.  "Oh,  well.  It's  probably  to 
Port  Western  by  now.  It's  a  wonder  we  ain't."  He  stopped  and  panted, 
his  breathing  a  curious  wheeze,  with  a  slight  whistle  at  the  end  of  each 
breath. 

"You  all  right?"  Elbridge  asked. 

"Sure.  J  am.  But  we're  on  one  hell  of  a  wild  goose  chase,  Elbridge." 

"I  guess  likely  we  are,"  Elbridge  said  soberly. 

If  he  and  Liseo  had  so  nearly  come  to  grief  on  that  hill,  something  a 
lot  worse  could  have  happened  to  Miss  Roxinda,  and  probably  had. 

"We'll  have  to  get  out  a  possy  in  the  morning,"  Liseo  said.  "Have  to 
shovel  around  them  quarries,  then  won't  find  her,  likely  till  spring,  maybe 
never,  if  she  lit  in  one  of  the  ponds.  Oh,  hell,  Elbridge,  that's  going  to 
be  one  awful  frig." 

"Well.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  keep  on  out  to  the  Point  and  make 
sure.  Ma's  over  there  with  the  old  lady.  Better  see,  anyway,  if  every- 
thing's all  right  with  them.  Maybe  she  made  it  home." 

"All  right.  We  can.  But  I  don't  believe  once  in  the  living  God's  world 
that  old  tumbrel  ever  got  over  the  hill." 

They  went  on,  able  to  walk  steadily  now  that  the  road  led  again 
through  trees.  Up  in  the  center  of  the  island,  deafened  by  wind,  they 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  sound  of  the  ocean,  but  here  toward  the  east- 
ern shore,  The  Pasture  was  making  itself  heard  in  vast,  tormented  thun- 
der, and  the  air  was  full  of  the  bitter  taste  of  salt  spray.  The  sound  was 
like  being  in  a  barrel  beaten  on  with  mauls. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  the  woods,  where  the  storm  took 
them  in  the  face  again.  They  had  no  breath  and  it  was  hard  to  see,  but 
beyond  the  last  thicket  of  spruces  was  the  Greenwood  cottage,  and  they 
could  make  out  a  light  in  the  living  room. 

The  windou^anes  were  blind  with  snow,  but  the  light  shone  across 
Miss  Greenwood's  porch,  down  the  steps,  and  made  a  yellow  cobweb  on 
the  deep  pool  of  sea  water  which  filled  the  low  place  between  the  house 
and  the  woods.  As  they  looked,  a  wind-driven  crest  of  spray  slammed 
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against  the  house,  washing  down  across  the  windows  and  across  the 
porch,  down  the  steps  in  a  waterfall,  clearing  them  of  snow.  A  long  slither 
of  water  spilled  into  the  pool,  the  web  of  light  broke  up  in  squiggly  lines 
of  sparkling  bubbles.  Two  big  dollops  of  snow  went  sailing,  surrounded 
by  cream-colored  foam,  whipped  fine  as  meringue.  The  splash  from  the 
spent  wave  slapped  Liseo's  boot  and  he  retreated  hastily,  peering  at  the 
cheerful  lighted  window  with  blear}',  snow-stung  eyes. 

Miss  Roxinda  was  there.  In  a  warm  white  dressing  gown,  her  hair 
braided  in  two  braids  down  her  back,  she  was  sitting  by  her  living  room 
fire,  serenely  reading  a  book. 

"Why,  the  damned  old  curiosity!"  Liseo  said.  "She  ain't  even  out  of 
breath." 

The  spark  was  nearly  gone  out  of  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment  wheez- 
ing, before  he  said,  "Well,  she  must've  waded  that  pool,  but  Fll  be  god- 
damned if  I'm  going  to.  Be  up  to  your  waist,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Damn  nigh,"  Elbridge  said.  "Probably  wasn't  so  deep  when  she  got 
here.  That  flood  tide  likely  came  in  pretty  fast." 

It  was  past  time  for  high  tide,  he  knew.  The  ebb  hadn't  showed  up 
yet,  wouldn't  for  a  while,  with  that  wind  piling  the  water  in  over  The 
Pasture  onto  the  Point.  But  it  was  bound  to  start  soon.  The  sea  wouldn't 
go  much  higher,  and  Miss  Greenwood's  house,  set  up  high  on  the  rock 
and  reinforced  by  Luther  MacGimsey's  stone  work,  was  as  safe  as  a  light- 
house. Right  now,  it  was  on  an  island  of  its  own,  with  water  on  four  sides 
of  it,  but  it  was  all  right. 

."Think  we  ought  to  go  in?"  Liseo  said,  eying  the  cold  water  distaste- 
fully. "See  if  they're  scared?  Three  wimmenfolks  alone,  and  all?" 

"Scared?"  Elbridge  felt  a  sudden,  hot  rage.  If  it  had  been  Jess,  any  of 
the  womenfolks  he  knew,  he  would  have  waded  the  pool  to  his  neck, 
gone  in  there  and  got  her  told  so  that  she  would  have  been  teetering 
around  on  tiptoe  for  a  week.  Little  Sarah  was  there,  of  course;  in  bed, 
asleep,  if  he  knew  her,  you  couldn't  wake  her  up  with  a  cannon.  It  took 
more  than  a  snowstorm  to  scare  Little  Sarah.  "Oh,  to  hell  with  it,"  he 
exploded.  "Come  on  home,  Liseo." 

They  went  home  by  the  shore  path,  the  track  made  by  trappers  of 
mink  and  hunters  of  sea  birds  along  the  south  and  western  shores  of  the 
island.  It  was  rough  going,  and  the  long  way  around;  but  it  was  in  the 
lee  and  sheltered  by  trees;  better  than  MacKechnie's  hill  tonight.  It  went 
past  the  beach  where,  a  few  hundred  feet  offshore  under  the  seething 
water  MacKechnie's  old  donkey  engine  rusted  quietly  away  into  the  sea 
bottom,  past  the  Passamaquoddy  spring  and  the  cellar  with  the  rock 
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marked  "A,"  and,  turning  inland  there,  skirted  the  forgotten  field  of  the 
Red  Paint  People,  its  row  of  shallow  holes  leveled  and  drowned  in  snow. 
They  made  it  home,  stumbling  and  exhausted,  at  three  in  the  morning. 
Elbridge's  house  was  nearest,  with  a  light  in  the  window,  and  Jess  waiting 
up. 

She  said,  "Oh,  thank  the  Lord!"  and  hustled  to  help  them  off  with 
their  frozen  outside  gear.  She  had  a  fine  fire  going,  the  kitchen  hot 
enough  to  roast  a  camel,  a  big  pot  of  coffee  steaming  on  the  stove,  and  the 
rum  bottle  set  out  on  the  table  along  with  the  coffee  cups. 

"Yes,"  Elbridge  said,  in  answer  to  her  unspoken  question.  "She's  all 
right.  She  got  home." 

And  Liseo,  leaning  his  face  over  the  stove  to  melt  the  icicles  out  of 
his  eyebrows,  letting  the  drops  fall  on  the  hot  metal  covers  with  a  fine 
sizzle  that  was  the  sound  of  all  comfort,  said,  "Ayup.  She  flew  there. 
On  a  broom." 

IN  the  house  on  the  Point,  the  light  had  gone  out.  For  a  while  the  win- 
dows kept  a  reddish  glow  from  the  falling  fire,  then  that,  too,  died,  leav- 
ing the  panes  white  and  blind.  Inside,  the  three  occupants  of  the  house 
slept  unafraid:  the  old  lady,  deaf  and  blind,  who  knew  no  more  of  a 
winter  storm  than  of  a  summer  day;  Little  Sarah,  who  thirty  years  ago 
had  learned  that  too  much  lost  meant  nothing  more  to  lose  and  since 
had  disciplined  her  life  accordingly;  and  Roxinda  Greenwood,  who,  be- 
fore sleep,  had  said  her  private  prayer  to  the  God  of  her  solitude,  "Thank 
you,  O  God,  for  my  good  life,"  and  laid  her  grotesque  head  serenely  on 
her  pillow. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  tide,  a  balk  of  new-sawed  lumber  washed  up 
over  the  ledges  into  the  pool  between  the  house  and  woods,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  fine,  whipped-cream-like  foam,  nosed  gently  to  rest  at  the 
foot  of  the  spruce  thicket  above  the  lawn.  All  along  the  drowned  and 
screaming  rocks,  from  The  Pasture  to  the  water  meadows,  where,  long 
ago,  the  sea  had  scattered  tall,  woven  baskets  of  garlic  for  cows  to  eat, 
the  new  lumber,  gouged,  splintered,  rubbed  furry  on  its  undersides,  be- 
gan to  come  ashore. 

The  house,  on  its  island  within  an  island,  thrust  toward  the  sky;  its 
stubborn  jut  of  wood  and  stone  beetled  into  the  vast  streamers  of  the 
storm.  They  came  choked  with  snow  and  the  hard,  bullet-driven  surface 
of  the  sea,  ripped  like  a  material  not  of  air  and  water,  but  something 
thick  as  canvas  and  as  tough;  the  house,  unshaken,  split  them.  Integrity 
of  work,  of  craftsmanship,  had  put  it  there;  integrity  of  spirit  kindled  its 
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fires  and  kept  it  going.  Without  either  one  of  these  it  was  finished,  done; 
but  it  had  both.  It  said  as  much  to  the  Old  ElHck  loose  in  the  world  to- 
night; to  the  old  wild,  to  the  come-and-get-you;  to  the  harm,  whatever  it 
was,  lying  in  wait  under  the  secure  face  of  the  world  to  trip  the  steps  of 
man  and  bring  his  proud  works  down. 

THE  alarm  on  Stella  MacGimsey's  bedside  clock  went  off  at  four,  not 
waking  her,  for  she  had  been  lying,  dozing,  waiting  for  it.  Every  morning, 
that  last  half-hour,  she  could  feel  herself  coming  up  through  layers  of 
sleep,  fighting  to  drop  back,  until  at  last,  something  neither  awake  nor 
asleep  would  say  tensely,  "Now!"  And  then  the  bell,  splitting  the  thick 
darkness  like  a  scream. 

She  put  out  her  hand,  groping  on  the  stand  for  the  clock.  It  never 
seemed  to  be  where  she  thought  it  was.  Almost  as  if  someone  always 
came  in  in  the  night  and  shifted  it,  so  she  would  have  to  feel  around  while 
the  squalling  bell  sandpapered  her  nerves.  This  morning,  she  couldn't 
seem  to  find  the  clock  at  all.  Her  spread  hand,  patting  around  in  the  icy 
darkness  over  the  table  top,  moved  with  faster  and  faster  jerks,  struck 
the  tumbler  in  which  her  false  teeth  were.  The  tumbler  upset  and  rolled. 
She  heard  it  hit  the  floor  with  a  solid  thud  and  a  tinkle  of  glass. 

My  land,  if  I've  ever  broke  them  teeth!  Twenty-five  dollars  gone  to 
glory.  And  the  Lord  only  knew  when  she'd  get  enough  saved  up  for  an- 
other set. 

Her  hand  encountered  the  small,  cylinder  shaped  dish  with  its  card  of 
matches.  She  broke  one  oflf  and  struck  it,  yanking  it  along  the  match 
scratcher  glued  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  match  sizzled  with  a  stinking 
whiff  of  sulphur  and  a  growing  blue  spark,  which  threw  off  no  light  ex- 
cept a  smoky  illumination  of  the  insides  of  her  lined,  knuckly  hands, 
cupped  around  it. 

Portland  Star  matches,  they  weren't  no  earthly  good,  but  cheaper,  there 
was  that  whole  match  safe  of  them  in  the  store  that  nobody  would  buy, 
might  as  well  use  them  up,  got  to  save  somewhere,  save  on  little  things 
have  something  left  for  the  big,  and  oh,  that  cussed  clock,  and  I  bet  I've 
broke  them  teeth. 

The  tiny  blue  flame  turned  yellow  as  the  matchwood  caught.  It  lifted 
the  black  over  the  table  top  enough  so  she  could  see  the  clock  and  the 
glassy  glitter  of  the  kerosene  lamp  beside  it. 

First  things  first,  no  use  to  waste  matches.  She  reached  for  the  lamp, 
turned  up  the  wick— was  that  up  or  down?— lifted  off  the  chimney  and 
held  the  match  to  the  wick.  It  was  down.  The  wick  sputtered,  did  not 
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light.  The  match  scorched  her  fingers  and  she  slatted  it  out,  fumbled  for 
another. 

In  the  bedroom  next  to  hers,  she  heard  Grampa  Luther  turn  over  and 
cough,  the  loose,  phlegmy  cough  he  always  had  now,  winter  and  summer. 

"Stell!" 

She  found  the  match,  turned  the  wick  the  other  way,  lit  the  lamp. 

"Stell!  Goddammit,  you  dead?  Turn  off  that  clock,  wake  up  the  whole 
neighborhood!" 

Glass  on  the  floor,  that  tumbler  broke,  be  careful.  No  time  to  cut  a 
foot,  the  dead  of  winter. 

She  put  her  bare  feet  out  of  bed,  feeling  cautiously  down  on  the 
crocheted  rug,  cold  as  the  pelt  of  some  dead  and  frozen  animal,  no  glass, 
and  lifted  the  lamp  to  peer  down  behind  the  stand. 

The  glass  tumbler,  broken  but  not  shattered,  lay  split  around  its  con- 
tents, which  had  frozen  solid  in  the  night.  The  teeth  grinned  safely  within 
a  clear  cylinder  of  ice. 

Well,  there,  if  that  don't  beat  all,  it  must've  come  off  awful  cold  some- 
time in  the  night. 

"STELL!" 

She  picked  up  the  tumbler-shaped  block,  set  it  carefully  down  on  the 
stand.  That  wasn't  going  to  do  them  teeth  one  mite  of  good. 

The  clock,  looking  as  it  always  did,  like  something  alive  and  malevo- 
lently jumping  up  and  dovm,  faltered,  and  Stella  reached  out  and  shut 
it  off. 

The  silence  caught  Grampa  Luther  at  the  top  of  the  long  breath  he'd 
taken  to  let  out  another  holler.  He  listened  a  minute  and  then  breathed 
out  in  a  long  wheeze. 

"Stell,  you  git  the  fire  a-going,  warm  up  the  house.  I'm  cold.  The 
pump'll  freeze  up.  It's  come  off  way  below  zero." 

She  fumbled  around  under  the  bedclothes  for  her  underclothes  and 
corsets.  They'd  got  pushed  over  against  the  wall,  somehow,  in  the  night; 
they  were  cold,  the  corsets  like  ice.  She  could  see  her  breath  against  the 
feeble  light  from  the  lamp. 

"Stell?  Stell,  you  up?  You  never  turned  it  off  and  went  back  to  sleep, 
did  you?" 

Who'd  have  thought,  with  that  blizzard,  it  would  have  turned  cold  so 
quick?  She'd  been  too  beat  out,  when  she  got  home  from  the  entertain- 
ment, to  stoke  up  the  stove;  but  last  night  hadn't  seemed  like  what  you 
could  call  real  pump-freezing  weather.  Tired  and  mad,  and  getting  home 
a  terrible  trial.  She'd  never  seen  anything  like  that  v^nd  and  snow  to 
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beat  through.  And  she  could  have  died  right  there  on  the  main  road, 
for  all  her  neighbors  cared,  going  off,  all  in  company,  and  leaving  her 
sitting  alone,  up  there  in  that  church. 

"Stell,  you  build  my  fire  first,  you  hear  me?" 

She  had  sat  there,  stiff  and  upright  in  her  pew— the  MacGimsey  pew— 
until  every  last  soul  had  gone  home,  and  then  she  had  gone  down  front 
and  picked  her  own  presents  off  the  tree.  Gone  off,  they  had,  one  and 
all,  never  so  much  as  put  out  the  kerosene  lamps  in  the  church.  That 
Willard,  he  was  the  janitor,  he  was  going  to  hear  about  that.  Not  that 
she  cared.  It  would  be  many  the  long  day  before  she  set  foot  in  that 
church  again.  Someone  else  could  do  all  that  hard  work  she  did;  see  how 
they  liked  getting  along  without  her. 

She'd  got  home,  no  thanks  to  anyone.  Them  that  had  families  had 
each  other.  You'd  thought  someone  would  have  made  sure  she  got  home 
all  right,  helped  carry  that  heavy  basket.  Why,  last  night  after  she'd  got 
in  bed,  even,  she'd  shook  and  shook;  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the 
roof  was  going  to  fly  off  the  house  in  the  wind;  and  if  it  had,  there  she'd 
have  been,  nobody  but  one  helpless  old  man. 

Well,  the  storm  had  blown  itself  out,  come  off  clear  and  cold,  likely, 
the  way  it  did  sometimes;  though,  as  she  went  by  the  east  window  on 
her  way  to  the  kitchen,  carrying  the  lamp  in  one  hand  and  the  block 
of  ice  with  her  teeth  in  the  other,  she  couldn't  see  out.  The  window 
looked  to  be  blocked  with  snow,  and  the  whole  house  was  as  still  as  a 
tomb  except  for  Luther's  wheeze  following  behind  her. 

"Stell,  you  build  up  my  airtight  first,  now.  It's  freezing  in  here,  it'll 
bring  on  my  asthma." 

Stell  hit  the  pump  handle  a  couple  of  bangs  as  she  went  by.  All  right, 
so  it  was  frozen. 

The  stove  in  the  kitchen  was  cold;  a  smell  of  icy  soot  came  out  as 
she  took  off  the  lids.  She  got  the  fire  going,  putting  in  pieces  of  crumpled 
paper  and  split  boxwood  kindling  to  make  it  heat  up  fast;  when  it  was 
caught  and  roaring,  she  filled  the  stove  wath  dry  cat-spruce  limbs  and 
shut  the  drafts. 

They  can  have  all  their  hardwood  they  want,  but  if  you  need  a  quick 
hot  fire,  give  me  dry  cat-spruce  limbs. 

Last  fall,  getting  her  winter's  wood,  she  had  cut  a-plenty  of  them. 

She  hefted  the  teakettle— thank  goodness,  one  thing,  she'd  filled  it, 
and  pumped  the  bucket  full  on  the  sink  drainboard.  They  had  skimmed 
over,  weren't  frozen  hard.  She  set  the  teakettle  on  the  front  of  the  stove. 
Then  she  rooted  in  the  cupboard  for  a  double  boiler,  put  some  water  in 
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the  bottom  half  and  the  cyhnder  of  ice  with  her  teeth  in  the  top  half. 
The  potbelly  stove  in  the  store  would  be  hotter,  for  a  while,  than  the 
kitchen  stove— she  always  kept  a  coal  fire  going  in  the  store  so  the  canned 
goods  wouldn't  freeze.  Carrying  the  double  boiler  and  the  lamp,  she 
crossed  the  icy  entry  and  unlocked  the  door  to  the  L  room  where  the 
store  was. 

Warmth  hit  her  in  the  face  like  a  blessing.  She  set  the  lamp  on  the 
counter  and  the  double  boiler  on  the  stove,  and  spread  her  purpled  hands 
to  the  heat. 

My  Lord,  I  don't  know  why  I  don't  bring  my  bed  right  out  here  winters 
and  live! 

But  there,  she  couldn't,  not  while  she  had  Luther.  If  only  he  could 
have  been  the  one  to  go  instead  of  poor  Warren.  But  the  able-bodied 
went,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  left  the  old  and  puny  who  weren't  any  good 
to  anyone. 

Poor  Warren,  if  he'd  lived,  we  could  of  took  comfort  together,  I 
wouldn't  have  the  outdoors  work  and  the  heavy,  and  somebody  to  help 
me  lift  Luther,  and  he  not  even  my  own  grandfather. 

The  best  husband  who  ever  lived,  she  thought  mournfully,  leaning 
her  face  toward  the  drowsy  warmth  of  the  store  stove.  It  wasn't  his  fault 
he  didn't  leave  me  with  three-four  children  to  help  me  out  with  the 
work  now. 

Poor  Warren,  he  never  cared  for  that,  in  any  way,  shape,  nor  manner; 
he  got  more,  any  time,  he  used  to  say,  out  of  a  good  bowel  movement. 
Poor  Warren,  it  wasn't  his  fault  that  he  was  barren. 

She  caught  sight  of  herself  in  the  mirror  that  hung  on  the  back  of  the 
closed  store  door.  The  mirror  was  one  that  some  wholesale  company  had 
sent  as  a  prize  to  the  customer  that  bought  the  most  of  its  goods,  but 
somehow  nobody  had  ever  won  it,  and  Stell  had  kept  it.  It  didn't  seem 
quite  honest  to  take  it  into  the  house  as  her  mirror,  besides  she  didn't 
have  a  place  for  it  in  there  anyway;  so  she'd  left  it  in  the  store.  The 
company  had  written  about  it  a  couple  of  times,  so  long  ago  now  that 
she'd  even  forgotten  which  company  it  was.  Anybody  who  ran  a  store 
got  things  like  that,  every  once  in  a  while.  It  wasn't  her  fault  if  the  com- 
pany never  got  it  back.  She  didn't  ask  them  to  send  anything. 

The  mirror  showed  her  a  lean,  powerful  woman  of  forty,  black  hair 
in  braids  down  her  back  showing  no  trace  of  gray,  wearing  a  shapeless 
flannel  house  dress  and  a  tie-on  apron. 

She  was  not  too  different,  she  thought,  from  young  Stella  Lurvey, 
whom  Warren  had  married.  Older,  of  course.  That  was  bound  to  be.  A 
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hard  life  showed  up  on  you  sooner  or  later,  and  she  guessed  the  world 
would  admit  she'd  had  a  hard  one.  But,  for  an  orphan  girl,  the  ward  of 
the  state,  that  Warren  MacGimsey  had  picked  up  at  a  dance  over  on 
Shell  Island,  proposed  to  that  same  night  and  married  the  next  day,  be- 
fore she'd  had  any  idea  that  he  had  funny-troubles  and  been  thunder- 
struck when  she  found  it  out,  she  guessed  she  hadn't  done  so  bad.  There 
were  lots  of  Lurveys  over  on  Shell.  They  were  a  very  fine  family,  some 
of  them  could  belong  to  the  S.  and  D.A.R.  if  they  wanted  to;  and  she 
could,  too,  if  only  that  lazy  town  clerk  over  there  would  bother  to  look 
up  the  records,  instead  of  writing  back  that  there  weren't  any.  Poppycock, 
he  just  didn't  want  to  take  the  time  to  thumb  back,  not  that  it  mattered. 
She  was  certainly  related  to  the  Lurveys,  which  was  all  she  needed  to 
know. 

Now,  in  her  store,  at  four-thirty  on  a  winter's  morning,  warming  her 
hands,  with  her  hair  not  yet  done,  she  wasn't  much  to  look  at,  she 
thought.  But  when  she  was  dressed  up,  she  was. 

She  always  kept  herself  up,  studying  the  hair-do's  in  the  catalog,  and 
the  styles  of  dresses  and  hats;  if  her  own  were  made  over  out  of  last 
year's,  it  was  not  because  Stell  MacGimsey  didn't  know  just  what  was 
going.  If  she  ever  did  get  new,  it  was  new,  and  calculated  to  knock  eyes 
out.  She  would  put  a  wreath  of  roses,  or  a  bird,  ordered  out  of  the  sales 
catalog,  on  an  old  felt  or  straw  that  people  had  forgotten  she  ever  had, 
and  wear  it  to  church;  and  give  out  that  it  had  just  come  yesterday; 
and  if  people  asked  her  what  catalog  she'd  ordered  it  from,  she'd  say 
Bellas  Hess,  or  some  of  them,  that  no  one  else  had  had  a  catalog  yet 
from. 

She  lifted  the  lid  of  the  double  boiler  and  stirred  the  teeth  with  her 
finger.  The  ice  fell  away  from  them,  and  she  fished  them  out  and  put 
them  in.  A  sharp  sliver  bothered  for  a  moment;  she  thought,  Oh,  Lord, 
they've  been  harmed!  But  it  was  only  ice,  melted  at  once;  she  bit  down 
feeling  the  plate  settle  solidly  and  comfortably  agair^st  her  gums. 

I  ain't  a  yuman  being  in  the  morning  till  I  get  my  teeth  in,  she  thought, 
and  took  the  lamp  back  to  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  fire  was  glowing  hotly  in  the  stove,  and  Luther  was  still 
wheezing,  "Stell,  you  git  my  fire  built,  I'm  cold." 

There  was  just  time  to  milk  the  cow  before  Orin  Vira  came,  at  five, 
after  the  mailbag. 

She  put  on  her  barn  clothes— an  old  sheepskin  coat  of  Luther's,  and 
his  old  rubber  boots— and  tied  a  scarf  over  her  head.  Then  she  lighted 
a  storm  lantern  and  went  out  through  the  shed  to  the  barn. 
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Cold  mornings  like  this,  it  was  a  blessing  to  have  the  house  and  shed 
and  barn  all  connected,  so  you  didn't  have  to  go  outdoors,  much  as 
sometimes  in  damp  weather  the  bam  and  privy  smelt  in  the  kitchen. 

The  privy— might  as  well  get  that  over,  not  have  to  come  out  again 
after  breakfast,  when  she  had  so  much  to  do.  She  sat  down,  gasping,  as 
the  ice-cold  wood  met  her  clenched  flesh. 

After  breakfast,  she'd  open  up  her  Christmas  presents  she'd  got  off 
the  tree,  and  if  there  were  any  of  them  that  weren't  worth  anything, 
didn't  amount  to  much,  she  was  going  to  wrap  them  up  and  put  them 
into  the  mailboxes  of  the  people  who  sent  them,  show  how  she  felt  about 
the  whole  matter. 

That  Liseo,  I'll  get  back  at  him  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever  do.  And 
saying  there  was  nothing  but  cultch  on  them  Christmas  trees  that  we 
all  worked  so  hard  over.  When  it  wasn't  what  you  got,  at  all,  ever,  it  was 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  that  mattered.  Some  little  thing,  show  how  you 
felt,  even  if  it  wasn't  the  most  expensive  item  in  the  whole  catalog.  The 
idea.  What  does  he  think,  people  going  to  lay  out  a  lot  for  just  neighbors, 
when  they  couldn't  afford  to  buy  for  themselves  or  for  their  own  family? 
I'll  have  him  know  we  ain't  all  rich  lobster  dealers,  to  flang  around  money 
as  if  'twas  dirt,  spend  it  on  that  girl  that  ain't  half  what  he  thinks  she 
is,  if  there's  anything  behind,  two  and  two  together,  in  them  letters  she 
writes.  Her  and  that  Joe  Farleigh,  whoever  he  was.  Her  and  Roger 
Gilman. 

Nothing  but  cultch  themselves.  That  Liseo,  what  was  he?  Nothing 
but  a—  She  tried  to  think  of  a  word  bad  enough  and  suddenly  one  came 
to  her. 

Nothing  but  a  cussed  wop,  she  said  to  herself.  And  Elbridge,  himself, 
his  own  wife's  got  nigger  blood  in  her  from  old  John  Cloud.  Well,  there, 
that  explains  it,  nobody's  thought  of  it  for  years,  but  there  it  is,  and  what 
can  you  expect.  Niggers  and  foreigners  took  over,  and  us  good  honest 
Americans  git  the  dirt  end  of  the  stick,  I  guess  if  the  summer  people 
found  out  some  things,  there'd  be  some  jobs  go  flying.  And  them  twins 
of  Elbridge's  and  Jess's  played  with  Mr.  Wynn's  kids  all  last  summer. 
People  like  them,  they're  pretty  careful  who  their  kids  play  with,  if  they 
only  knew. 

She  got  up,  banged  down  the  seat,  and  started  for  the  tie-up. 

Must  be  an  awful  dark  morning.  There  wasn't  one  scrap  of  light  show- 
ing through  the  barn  v^ndow.  She  held  up  the  lantern  to  the  window, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  blocked  with  snow. 
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My  land,  must  be  some  deep  drift  out  there  on  the  east  side  of  the 
barn. 

There  was,  indeed,  she  discovered,  when  she  opened  the  wooden  sHde 
window  in  the  tie-up,  to  shovel  out  behind  the  cow.  The  window  had 
to  be  pried  with  the  shovel;  the  opening  was  a  smooth  rectangle  of  snow, 
packed  so  thick  that  she  couldn't  break  it  away.  She  hated  to  leave  the 
cow  not  cleaned  out,  meant  she  had  to  take  time  and  do  it  later,  but 
no  use,  she'd  have  to  go  around  and  break  through  that  snow  from  the 
outside. 

Stella  sat  down  on  the  milking  stool,  leaning  her  head  against  the 
cow's  flank,  and  began  to  milk,  the  two  streams  drumming  hard  into 
the  bottom  of  the  galvanized  pail.  The  cow,  except  that  her  flank  was 
warm,  seemed  hardly  alive;  she  stood  flat-footed,  not  moving,  giving  up 
hard  her  few  quarts  of  milk. 

"Well,  there,  let  down,  you  old  besom,"  Stell  said  impatiently.  "I  know 
you're  thirsty,  but  I  can't  do  a  thing  about  it  till  I  get  the  pump  thawed 
out." 

She  finished  milking,  set  the  bucket  and  the  lantern  by  the  barn  door, 
while  she  climbed  to  the  loft  to  pitch  down  some  hay.  She  pitched  some 
extra  for  bedding— not  much.  It  was  cold  in  the  tie-up,  with  a  dead,  icy 
chill;  but  the  cow  had  better  be  cold  than  as  hungry  as  she  would  be  be- 
fore spring,  if  Stell  ran  out  of  hay. 

She  picked  up  the  lantern  and  milk  pail  and  carried  them  back  to  the 
kitchen. 

Luther,  hearing  her  shut  the  shed  door  as  she  came  in,  said,  "Stell,  you 
build  my  fire,  now.  Stell?" 

Stell  set  the  milk  pail  on  the  cupboard,  blew  out  the  lantern,  hung  it 
on  its  nail  in  the  entry.  Then  she  washed  her  hands,  using  a  meager  dip- 
perful  of  water  out  of  the  bucket  on  the  drainboard,  got  out  the  coffee 
pot  and  canister,  and  made  coffee. 

Well,  see  about  the  pump;  she  could  do  that  next.  She  poured  half  the 
teakettle  of  boiling  water  from  the  stove  down  the  pump,  began  banging 
the  handle.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down.  The  pump  gulped,  wheezed;  to 
her  astonishment,  it  began  belching  up  water,  mixed  with  a  few  slivers  of 
ice.  It  hadn't  frozen  hard  at  all,  thank  the  Lord.  Now  she  could  water 
the  cow,  unless  Orin  came.  Funny  where  he  was.  He  was  late.  It  was 
half-past  five  already. 

Luther,  in  the  bedroom,  started  pounding. 

Now,  sir,  he  could  stop  that.  He  could  holler  all  he  was  a-mind  to,  but 
when  it  came  to  pounding,  she  wasn't  going  to  put  up  with  it.  She  started 
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for  the  bedroom,  then  realized  that  it  couldn't  be  Luther,  the  sound  was 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  front  door.  My  land,  somebody  was 
crazy,  coming  to  the  front  door,  this  time  of  the  winter. 

The  closed  up  parlor  and  front  hall  were  dark  and  dead  as  a  tomb.  It 
was  useless  to  try  to  heat  more  than  the  rooms  she  needed  to  live  in,  and 
Stell  never  did. 

"Hold  on,"  she  called,  hurrying  along  the  hall  with  the  lamp  flickering 
in  her  hand,  "you'll  have  them  hall  lights  stove  out.  Come  round  back, 
can't  you,  like  a  yuman  being?  That  storm  door  ain't  been  opened  all 
winter." 

Whoever  it  was  only  pounded  harder,  calling  out  something  she 
couldn't  hear. 

My  Lord,  it's  Orin,  she  thought.  What's  he  way  round  here  for? 

She  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  shot  back  the  inside  bolt.  The  front 
door  was  stuck  and  she  had  to  set  down  the  lamp  and  use  both  hands  to 
yank  it  open.  Then  she  unhasped  the  storm  door  and  pushed  at  it;  it,  too, 
was  swelled  shut. 

"For  the  Lord's  sake,  Orin!  This  door's  swole  tight." 

Orin  managed  to  spring  the  door  back  enough,  so  he  could  get  his 
fingers  in  the  crack  and  pull.  The  door  opened  with  a  crunching  sound, 
a  creak  of  frozen  boards  and  rusty  hinges.  Stell  saw  he  was  covered  with 
snow  from  head  to  foot. 

"I  been  trying  for  half  an  hour  to  poke  a  hole  through  that  snowbank 
over  the  store  door,"  he  said,  panting.  "It's  clan  up  to  the  eaves,  Stell, 
must  be  dag-rabbited  near  twelve  feet  deep  drifted  in  there." 

Stell's  mouth  dropped  open.  "You  couldn't  get  in  the  store  door,  for 
the  land's  sake?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 

Beyond  him,  through  the  open  door,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  clear, 
starry  sky,  beginning  to  lighten  with  morning,  and  the  fields  stretching 
from  her  front  door  to  the  shore,  smooth  as  a  bedspread,  all  the  humps 
and  nubbles  deep  hidden  under  snow.  Beyond  the  shore,  the  water  in 
the  bay  was  black  as  ink. 

Orin  came  in,  hauling  the  door  to  by  main  strength  and  hasping  it. 

"Come  off  colder'n  a  dog,"  he  said  impressively.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
such  a  gale,  we'd  have  had  upwards  of  seven  feet  on  the  level.  As  'tis,  I 
never  see  the  beat  of  them  drifts." 

"Well,  don't  leak  snow  all  over  my  front  hall,"  Stell  said.  "It's  bad 
enough  to  have  the  back  of  the  house  tracked  up  all  day  long,  people 
coming  and  going,  without  having  footprints  all  over  your  nice.  You 
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hyper  for  the  back  entry,  sweep  yourself.  Seven  feet,  my  Lord,"  she  went 
on,  preceding  him  with  the  lamp. 

She  went  on  through  the  dining  room  to  the  kitchen,  past  Luther's 
door  and  his  voice  going  on  monotonously  now,  "Stell,  now,  Stell,  you 
come  build  my  fire,"  and  out  into  the  store  and  post  office.  Orin  followed 
her,  shedding  gobbets  of  snow  at  every  step,  still  full  of  news. 

"Awful  gale,  regular  South  American  hurricane.  Joe's  boat  sunk." 

"No!"  Stell  said.  Behind  the  post  office  wicket,  she  was  checking  the 
mail  drop,  not  surprised  to  find  it  empty,  for  who'd  have  come  with  letters, 
last  night  like  it  was?  "Joe's  boat?" 

"Sunk  at  the  mooring,"  Orin  said.  "And  them  boats  that  was  hauled 
up  there  by  the  wharf,  the  tide  come  right  over,  washed  them  around 
there  scandalous.  No  knowing  what  the  damage  is,  they're  all  a  mess  of 
ice  and  snow." 

"My  Lord,  Orin!" 

"I  couldn't  find  my  punt,  had  to  borry  Liseo's,  shovel  it  out,  it  was  full 
of  snow  to  the  gunnel,  and  I  rowed  off  aboard  my  boat,  had  to  chop 
upwards  of  six  inches  of  ice  off  of  her,  wonder  she  hadn't  sunk,  too. 
Wonder  they  all  hadn't." 

Orin,  standing  as  close  as  he  could  get  to  the  potbelly,  was  melting 
snow  all  over  it.  Stell  could  hear  it  sizzle  and  an  occasional  soft  thump 
as  lumps  fell  to  the  floor.  More  puddles  to  mop  up. 

"I  don't  see  how  so  much  snow  fell  in  so  little  time,"  Orin  said.  "Wind 
come  off  nor' west,  ker-whango,  round  four  o'clock,  cleared  off  cold,  ther- 
mometer must've  dropped  twenty  degrees,  still  dropping.  For  a  while 
there,  it  blowed  harder  nor' west  than  it  did  no'theast,  I  don't  know's  I 
ever  saw  it  blow  so.  Down  there  in  the  main  road  by  the  wharf,  there's  a 
punt.  I  don't  know  whose  it  is,  could  be  mine,  it's  buried  up  in  a  snow- 
bank, but  it's  a  punt,  and  right  slap  in  the  middle  of  the  main  road.  And 
them  big  trees  along  the  road  is  gone  as  if  they'd  never  been,  whether 
blowed  out  to  sea  or  buried  up  in  snow,  no  knowing,  every  last  living 
one  of  them." 

"Why,  Orm,  it  ain't  possible!"  Stell  said.  She  handed  him  out  the 
locked  mailbag.  "A  punt  in  the  main  road!  No!" 

"That's  what  it  was.  I  like  to  broke  my  laig  on  it.  What's  in  here?  Two 
letters  and  a  postcard?" 

"Just  about.  Imogene's  Sears  order.  And  Jess's  sending  a  package  of 
socks  over  to  Roger." 

"Why  don't  she  wait  and  give  it  to  him,  he'll  be  home  Friday,"  Orin 
said.  "What's  the  sense  loading  me  down  with  it,  time  like  this?" 
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"Oh,  they  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  said  he'd  come  to  holes.  But 
you  ought  to  know  the  mail,  by  this  time.  Something  free,  people  don't 
have  no  consideration,  none  whatever." 

"Dam  right,"  Orin  said.  "Find  a  mailman  froze  deader'n  a  clam  in  the 
snow,  what's  liable  to  be  in  his  bag?  Picture  postcard  with  'Wish  you 
were  here'  on  it." 

That  was  Orin's  favorite  story— the  one  about  the  mailman  in  the 
Arctic.  Stell  had  heard  it  many  times.  Orin  had  carried  the  mail,  winter 
and  summer,  the  four  miles  across  the  bay,  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  never 
missed  a  trip.  Once  he  almost  did— in  a  spell  of  weather  one  March,  when 
a  thaw  started  the  ice  moving  out  of  coves  and  inlets  to  the  westward, 
and  then  a  sudden  cold  snap  froze  the  moving  floes,  so  that  around  the 
island,  fields  of  treacherous  salt-water  ice  alternated  with  strips  of  open 
water.  Orin  had  made  it  across  by  lashing  a  skiff  to  a  couple  of  sleds,  and 
he  and  his  boy,  Allen,  hauled  across,  navigating  where  they  had  to.  Orin 
said  he  wouldn't  want  to  do  it  again,  though.  Them  sleds  made  the  skiff 
logy  in  the  water.  Been  any  wind,  she'd  have  swamped,  sure  as  God,  and 
he'd  have  been  as  dead  as  the  mailman  in  the  Artie,  the  one  v^dth  the 
postcard. 

No,  sir,  what  was  in  the  mailbag  was  never  worth  a  man's  time  to  carry; 
the  only  thing  being,  it  was  the  U-nited  States  Mail. 

Orin  took  the  light  bag  from  Stell,  made  sure  it  was  locked,  and  set  off 
without  further  ado  back  through  her  kitchen,  dining  room,  parlor  and 
hall,  trailing  tracks  and  splashes  of  water,  and  Stell  followed  him  with 
the  mop. 

By  Luther's  bedroom  door,  they  heard  him  say,  "Now,  Stell.  Stell, 
you  come  build  my  fire,  you  hear?" 

Stell  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  stood  the  mop  in  its  bucket  behind  the 
door.  She  got  out  a  spider  from  the  cupboard  under  the  sink,  then,  still 
carrying  the  lamp,  went  to  the  cellarway  for  stuff  for  breakfast.  She 
sliced  streak-of-lean-streak-of-fat  into  the  spider,  where  it  began  to  fry, 
with  a  thick,  mouth-watering  smoke.  In  the  oven  was  a  big  pot  of  beans, 
brought  home  last  night  from  the  church  supper,  already  beginning  to 
smell  hot.  The  brown  bread  was  still  in  her  basket,  there  on  the  cup- 
board. Last  night,  she'd  been  too  tired  to  put  things  away. 

After  everybody  had  gone  from  the  church  last  night,  leaving  her  alone, 
and  after  she'd  got  her  presents  off  the  tree,  she  had  put  out  the  lights, 
keeping  one  lamp  to  see  her  way  down  by  the  vestry  stairs.  That  Willard, 
some  janitor  he  was,  forgetting  the  lamps  and  lacing  off,  mad,  without 
even  waiting  to  lock  up.  As  for  the  belfry,  it  hadn't  fallen  down  in 
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seventy-four  years,  and  it  hadn't  while  she  was  there.  After  she'd  got  her 
hat  and  coat  on,  she'd  filled  her  basket. 

Usually  the  ladies  auctioned  off  what  food  was  left  from  a  church  sup- 
per, the  money  going  to  the  minister's  fund;  but  Stell  didn't  know  as  she 
cared  about  that,  now.  There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  left  over,  never  would  be 
missed.  And  what  a  struggle  to  get  home  with  that  heavy  basket  I 

She  unpacked  it  now.  Some  of  that  brown  bread  was  going  to  go  aw- 
ful good,  with  pork  fat  on  it.  She  took  out  an  apple  pie,  a  big,  uncut  layer 
cake— that  was  Addie  Shepheard's  grandmother's  vanilla  nut,  and  why  it 
hadn't  got  cut  into,  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  alone  knew,  it  was  awful 
good  cake— two  pans  of  yeast  rolls,  three  jars,  assorted,  of  pickles.  In  an- 
other pan  by  itself  was  a  loaf  of  nut  bread.  The  brown  bread  was  in  a 
can,  a  big  one.  She  hauled  it  out,  sliced  some  off  to  warm  in  the  oven. 

Most  of  that  stuff,  if  she  put  it  in  the  sideboard  in  the  parlor,  it  would 
freeze  solid  and  keep.  And  there  would  be  another  problem  solved,  her 
and  Luther's  meals,  for  a  little  while  to  come.  Save  eating  out  of  the  store 
—of  course  she  got  wholesale,  but  even  wholesale  was  costly,  not  very 
much  coming  in.  By  and  by,  after  breakfast,  she'd  have  to  struggle  along 
to  the  church.  That  was  Addie's  bean  pot,  she  would  be  sure  to  miss  it, 
and  the  cake  and  pie  tins,  they'd  have  to  be  accounted  for  if  they  weren't 
there. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  there  was  a  lot  more  stuff  in  the  vestry,  freeze 
solid  and  spoil  unless  somebody  tended  to  it.  Besides,  as  president,  it  was 
her  responsibility  to  see  that  an  Aid  time  in  the  vestry  got  cleaned  up 
after.  In  snow  like  this,  she  doubted  if  anybody  else  would  be  there. 

She  ate  her  breakfast  with  gusto,  stoking  it  in.  The  hot  food  put  new 
life  into  her;  the  morning's  chores  were  done,  she  had  a  minute  to  think, 
before  she  watered  the  cow  and  tended  to  Luther.  She  sat  at  the  table, 
rocking  slowly  in  her  Boston  rocker,  feeling  warm  and  comfortable. 

Them!  she  thought.  And  that  quilt!  With  all  I  do  and  put  into  that 
church.  They'll  be  sorry  till  the  last  day  they  ever  live. 

From  the  bedroom,  Luther  said,  "Stell— Stell,"  and  for  the  first  time 
that  morning  she  actually  heard  him. 

She  got  up,  then,  and  went  in  to  build  the  airtight  fire.  She  built  a 
good  one,  carefully  watching  the  draft,  closing  it  up  as  soon  as  the  split 
chunks  caught.  Luther  knew  she  couldn't  build  his  fire  early,  have  to  leave 
it  while  she  went  out  and  tended  mail.  The  dining  room  chimney  had 
soot  in  it,  a  lot;  a  too-hot  blaze  was  liable  to  set  it  afire.  The  room  was  al- 
ready warm,  that  is,  not  cold,  from  the  kitchen  fire. 

She  fed  Luther  his  breakfast,  the  same  as  she  had  had;  he  ate  almost  as 
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much.  But  he  was  still  cold  and  complaining,  "Stell,  I'm  froze  to  death," 
just  as  she'd  known  he'd  be.  P'ire  or  no  fire,  he  was  always  cold.  She 
heated  a  flatiron,  put  it  to  his  feet.  He  wanted  to  get  up,  come  out  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  he  said,  get  warm  that  way.  An  airtight  wasn't  no  good,  only 
the  kitchen  stove  would  warm  him.  But  she  wasn't  going  to  get  him  up 
this  morning,  except  to  use  the  chamber.  He  was  better  off  in  bed,  when 
she  wasn't  going  to  be  home.  His  needs  attended  to,  she  left  him,  warmly 
covered,  dry  and  still  complaining.  The  Lord  in  his  infinite  mercy  knew 
that  once  on  a  time  it  would  of  got  on  her  nerves,  but  now  she  was  used 
to  him. 

She  watered  the  cow,  came  back  to  the  kitchen  and  took  all  the  cooked 
stuff  out  of  containers,  loading  the  tins  back  into  her  basket  without 
washing  them.  They  had  better  be  found  dirty  in  the  vestry.  Then  she 
pried  open  the  front  door  and  closed  it  behind  her,  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  front  steps,  with  the  basket  on  her  arm. 

The  village  didn't  look  natural.  It  was  buried,  feet  deep,  in  some  places 
snow  drifted  up  to  the  eaves  of  houses.  All  along  the  main  road  looked 
bare,  trees  gone.  One  of  them  she  saw,  with  a  little  quiver  of  excitement 
which  was  almost  satisfaction,  had  fallen  on  Little  Sarah's  front  piazza, 
and  lay  there  across  the  roof,  a  tree  of  snow.  That  would  give  them  Gil- 
mans  something  to  do  besides  make  fun  of  their  neighbors.  She  set  out 
to  go  in,  see  what  Little  Sarah  thought  about  it,  sympathize  with  the 
repair  bill,  of  course;  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  Little  Sarah  wouldn't 
be  home,  she'd  stayed  over  with  old  lady  Greenwood  last  night. 

And  I'll  bet  a  night  of  it  they  had,  in  that  fool  house,  if  it  was  still  there 
at  all,  could  have  washed  right  off  of  that  Point,  a  storm  like  this!  My 
Lord,  wouldn't  that  be  awful. 

It  made  her  whole  back  prickle  to  think  of  it.  It  was  all  she  could  do, 
when  she  plowed  past  Imogene's,  not  to  go  in  and  say  to  Imogene,  what 
if,  or  maybe  it  had  already  happened. 

What  a  struggle  to  get  to  the  church!  But  part  of  the  way  she  could 
follow  in  Orin's  tracks.  The  sun  was  just  coming  up  when  she  staggered 
down  the  snow-clogged  steps  and  pried  open  the  door  to  the  church 
vestry.  Nobody  had  been  there.  It  was  all  a  mess,  just  as  they'd  left  it  last 
night.  Well,  the  first  thing,  get  a  fire  going  to  heat  dishwater,  so  if  anyone 
came,  she'd  be  washing  dishes,  cleaning  up  the  vestry;  and  the  next  thing 
was  to  see  what  there  was. 

IT  was  Little  Sarah  who  brought  word  about  the  lumber  washed  up  and 
lying  on  the  shore.  She  arrived  around  breakfast  time,  having  walked  over 
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from  the  Point,  and  so  covered  with  snow  was  she,  that  Jess,  seeing  some- 
one go  by  the  frosted-up  kitchen  windows,  wasn't  sure,  at  first,  who  it 
could  be. 

"Now,  who's  crazy  enough  to  travel  out  in  this?"  she  said,  craning  back- 
wards to  look.  "See  who  it  is,  will  you,  Gibbie?" 

She  had  a  feeling,  half  irritation,  half  foreboding,  that  no  one  would 
be  out  this  morning  unless  there  was  some  kind  of  an  emergency,  and 
she  wished  for  once  somebody  would  be  called  on  to  tend  to  it  besides 
Elbridge.  He  had  slept  late,  worn  out  after  last  night's  expedition.  Jess 
planned  to  let  him  have  his  sleep  out.  He'd  have  plenty  to  do  after  he 
got  up— there  was  always  plenty,  after  a  big  storm,  though,  mainly,  she 
guessed,  things  were  all  right  down  at  the  wharf.  The  wharf  buildings  and 
lobster  scow  had  been  in  the  lee,  and  from  an  upstairs  window  she  could 
see  the  Daisy,  Elbridge  and  Liseo's  smack,  ice-covered,  but  afloat  at  her 
moorings,  and  Liseo's  boy  Johnny  aboard  of  her  knocking  off  ice. 

Jess  had  slid  out  of  bed  quietly  and  got  the  kids  up;  together  they  had 
managed  to  make  a  path,  which  was  half-tunnel,  out  to  the  barn  and 
outhouses.  While  the  twins  did  the  feeding-up  and  milking,  she  laid  her- 
self out  to  get  a  good  solid  breakfast— a  Sunday-morning  one,  though  it 
wasn't  Sunday,  with  all  the  things  Elbridge  liked.  She  figured  he  had  it 
coming. 

She  was  just  setting  back  the  coffee  pot,  and  he  was  beginning  to  stir 
around  in  the  bedroom,  when  whoever  it  was  went  past  the  kitchen 
window. 

Gib  yanked  open  the  back  door  in  time  to  see  Little  Sarah  come  skid- 
ding and  sliding  down  the  side  of  the  hole  he  and  Will  had  worried  out  of 
the  snow  by  the  back  steps.  He  let  out  an  excited  yell. 

"Hi,  it's  Little  Sarah!"  he  called  back.  "Hi,  Little  Sarah,  come  in  before 
you  freeze!" 

The  kids  all  called  her  Little  Sarah  instead  of  Grammy,  she  seemed  to 
prefer  it. 

Little  Sarah  regarded  him  tranquilly,  as  she  came  up  the  steps.  "Brush 
me  off,  Gibbie.  No  sense  scattering  snow  all  over  your  mother's  clean 
entry.*' 

"How'd  you  get  over  from  the  Point?"  he  demanded,  making  the  snow 
fly  from  her  skirt  and  rubbers.  "Why,  there's  four  feet  of  snow  on  the 
level!" 

"All  of  that,"  Little  Sarah  said. 

She  revolved  slowly  in  front  of  his  vigorous  broom  strokes,  so  that  he 
could  get  at  the  snow  on  her  back.  "Deeper  in  places.  Lots  deeper." 
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"Atta  girll"  Gib  said.  "Hey,  she's  walked  through  it,  all  the  way 
over  from  the  Point r 

"There,  Gib,  stop  it,"  Jess  said,  coming  out  into  the  entry.  "You'll 
have  the  coat  right  off  her  back.  Come  in.  Little  Sarah,  for  heaven's  sake! 
What  possessed  you?  Wasn't  it  a  terrible—"  Jess  stopped.  "Are  they  all 
right  over  there?" 

"They're  fine,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "A  window  blew  in  in  the  night,  but 
they're  all  right." 

She  shucked  her  coat  and  head  shawl  in  the  entry,  and  took  off  her 
rubbers.  She  was  breathing  a  little  fast  and  her  cheeks  were  pink,  but 
otherwise  she  didn't  seem  much  the  worse  for  wear.  She  did  go  over, 
though,  and  sit  right  down  in  the  rocking  chair. 

"A  window  blew  in!"  Will  said.  "Hey,  a  window  blew  in!"  He  stood  in 
front  of  his  grandmother,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  savoring  it— the  wild 
night,  the  lonesome  house  on  the  Point,  a  window  blowing  in.  "What  did 
you  do,  Little  Sarah?" 

"Why,  I  was  sound  asleep,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "First  thing  I  knew,  a 
slop  of  salt  water  took  me  in  the  face,  ran  down  under  the  bedclothes." 
She  stopped,  looked  over  at  Jess.  "No,  Jess,  leave  your  biscuits  be,  I  don't 
want  to  put  my  feet  in  the  oven.  I'm  warm  as  toast,  walking.  Elbridge  out 
to  the  barn,  is  he?" 

"He's  just  getting  up,"  Jess  said.  "I  let  him  sleep.  He  had  a  night  of  it." 

"Well,  what?"  Joyce  said.  "Tell  us,  Little  Sarah.  Did  the  ocean  come 
right  into  your  room?" 

"Heaven's  sake,  let  your  grandmother  alone,"  Jess  said.  "Let  her  get 
her  breath." 

She  spoke  more  sharply  than  she  meant  to,  but  she  was  worried.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong.  Little  Sarah  wanted  Elbridge,  and  she  wasn't  one 
to  do  foolish  things  without  reason.  It  had  been  foolish  to  wade  all  the 
way  over  here  through  that  snow,  unless  she  needed  to,  when  she  might 
just  as  well  have  stayed  put  in  a  warm  house  until  somebody  broke  trail. 
She  glanced  at  the  three  children,  who  were  looking  at  their  grandmother 
with  great  approval.  You  could  tell  that  they  were  all  wishing  they'd  done 
just  what  she  had  done.  Some  kind  of  communication  was  passing  si- 
lently between  the  four  of  them. 

"Atta  girl.  Little  Sarah,"  Gib  said  again,  and  Will,  nudging  close  up  to 
her  elbow,  said,  "You  know  that  big  elm  tree  fell  flat  down  on  your 
piazza?" 

"I  saw,  when  I  came  by,"  Little  Sarah  said. 

She  didn't  seem  overly  put  out  by  the  disaster.  She  smiled  at  Jess  over 
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the  heads  of  the  three  youngsters,  and  Jess  felt  better  at  once.  When  Little 
Sarah  smiled,  her  round  cheeks,  just  now  rosy  and  taut  with  cold  as  win- 
ter apples,  made  dimples.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  happen. 

'Tor  the  Lord's  sake.  Ma,"  Elbridge  said,  coming  in  from  the  bedroom. 
"I  thought  I  heard  you  out  here.  Couldn't  believe  my  ears.  What  in 
thunder?  I  thought  at  least  I  didn't  have  you  to  worry  about." 

"Well,  you  don't,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "I'm  here,  all  in  one  piece,  El- 
bridge, so  no  need  to  flurry  up.  If  I  hadn't  come.  Miss  Greenwood  would 
have,  so  I  figured  it  had  better  be  me.  That  lumber  schooner's  come  to 
grief  somewhere,  either  that  or  slipped  her  deckload.  The  back  shore's 
piled  up  with  lumber  like  jackstraws." 

"Oh,  Lord,"  Elbridge  said. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  Point  last  night,  he'd  thought  of  the  lum- 
ber schooner,  wondering  where  she  was,  how  she  was  making  it.  Consid- 
ering how  exhausted  he'd  been,  he  hadn't  thought  of  her  since,  not  that 
there'd  been  anything,  of  course,  that  he  could  have  done. 

He  said,  "She's  not  in  sight  anywhere,  over  there?" 

"No.  Just  lumber.  That's  why  I  thought  it  might  be  only  the  deck- 
load,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "There  isn't  a  sign  of  smashed  up  wreckage  any- 
where." 

She  went  on  to  say  that  she'd  noticed  the  schooner  when  she'd  walked 
over  to  the  Point  in  the  late  afternoon— thought  how  nice  it  seemed  to 
see  sails  again.  And  then,  seeing  how  the  weather'd  looked,  she'd  kept 
watch  out  Miss  Greenwood's  east  windows,  until  dark.  Just  before  dark, 
the  sails  had  gone  down  behind  the  horizon.  She'd  figured  the  skipper'd 
found  some  wind,  and  had  thought  no  more  about  it. 

"I  walked  round  shore,  part  of  the  way  over  this  morning,"  she  said. 
"There  wasn't  a  sign  of  wreckage.  A  lot  of  that  lumber  was  hove  up  over 
the  rocks  onto  the  bank,  some  of  it  right  up  into  the  trees.  I  never  saw 
such  a  sea.  There's  the  ends  of  two-by-fours  sticking  out  where  the  tide 
went  down,  but  I  expect  a  lot  of  whatever  there  is  is  buried  up  in  snow." 

Elbridge  nodded.  It  would  be.  A  lot  of  snow  had  dumped  last  night, 
after  the  tide  had  started  to  go  down. 

He  was  eating  his  breakfast,  stoking  it  in— he'd  have  a  lot  to  do,  no 
knowing  when  he'd  get  home  for  another  meal,  probably  not  until  sup- 
pertime— and  making  careful  notes  in  his  head  of  everything  Little  Sarah 
said. 

With  her  usual  good  sense,  she  had  found  out  and  was  telling  him  the 
main  things  he  would  need  to  know— where  the  vessel  had  been,  approxi- 
mately, at  dark;  that  her  wreckage  wasn't  on  the  Chin  Island  back  shore; 
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that  there  was  no  one  crippled,  needing  help,  at  least  alive,  and  not 
buried  along  the  rocks,  there,  deep  under  snow. 

Most  women,  he  thought,  looking  at  his  mother  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion, would  have  taken  out  through  the  snowbanks  on  the  dead  hyper, 
knocked  themselves  squalling,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed  with  hot  flatirons 
for  a  week.  Not  Little  Sarah.  Instead  of  wallowing  through  the  woods, 
she  had  thought  of  coming  partway  by  the  rocks,  below  tide  line  where 
she  could,  finding  out  what  searchers  after  the  wrecked  vessel,  if  it  were 
wrecked,  would  need  to  know.  With  what  she'd  told  him,  he  had  some 
starting  points  that  he  wouldn't  have  to  take  the  time  to  find  out  him- 
self, not  that  there  were  very  many  things  anyone  could  do. 

A  vessel  with  her  holds  full  of  lumber  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
capsize,  pound  to  pieces,  or  go  ashore  somewhere,  than  to  sink.  She'd 
probably  lost  the  deckload  first,  which  was  what  had  come  ashore  here  on 
the  island.  She  herself  might  be  afloat  somewhere— upside  down,  right 
side  up,  anybody's  guess— or  she  might  have  gone  ashore  on  one  of  the 
islands  to  the  south.  There  were  two  likely  ones,  and  nobody  lived  on 
them.  If  any  of  the  vessel's  crew  had  got  ashore  alive  on  either,  they 
would  freeze  to  death  wandering  around  the  shores,  unless  they  were 
hunted  up  and  found  fast. 

Well,  he  and  Liseo  could  start  the  engine  in  the  Daisy.  She  was  about 
the  only  boat,  outside  of  Orin's  mail  boat,  that  probably  wouldn't  have 
its  engine  frozen  up  tighter  than  a  drum. 

His  mind  went  over  the  possibilities,  making  plans  and  tautening 
them,  while  he  put  away  as  much  as  he  could  of  Jess's  good  breakfast— 
the  ham  and  eggs,  the  creamed  potatoes,  the  hot  biscuits,  the  coffee— un- 
til he  became  aware  of  the  silence  around  him  in  the  room,  the  kids  star- 
ing at  him,  big-eyed  and  sober,  Jess  with  set  lips  a  little  white  at  the 
corners,  his  mother  concerned,  all  five  waiting  for  what  they  knew  he'd 
have  to  say. 

Well,  no  sense  scaring  everybody  to  death. 

"Somebody'll  have  to  take  a  look  around  the  islands,"  he  began,  with 
his  mouth  full.  "Probably  the  best  thing  would  be  to  go  over  to  the  har- 
bor, get  George  Farleigh  to  phone  Port  Western  for  the  government 
cutter." 

He  and  Liseo  wouldn't  do  that,  he  knew;  at  least,  until  the  last.  He 
guessed,  glancing  at  Jess  and  his  mother,  that  they  knew  he  wouldn't  do  it, 
either.  If  it  were  any  use  at  all  to  look  around  the  islands,  it  had  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry,  and  no  knowing  where  the  government  boat  might  be. 
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just  now,  probably  miles  away,  or  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  her  up 
from  Port  Western. 

"That's  still  a  pretty  high  sea,"  Jess  said. 

Well,  it  was.  They  could  hear  it  through  the  thick  walls  of  the  house, 
banked  with  brush  and  rockweed,  through  the  panes  of  the  double  storm 
windows.  The  surf,  rolling  in  over  The  Pasture  with  a  dull,  measured 
boom. 

"Well,  there's  no  wind,  anyway,  to  speak  of,"  Little  Sarah  said. 

It  was  not  the  sea  itself  which  was  to  be  feared  today  so  much  as  the 
cold.  With  no  wind  to  speak  of,  the  old  Daisy  could  handle  anything  in 
the  way  of  swell;  she  was  a  load-carrier,  sloppy  to  handle  when  she  was 
light,  but  built  for  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  mercury  must  be  below  zero 
now,  still  falling,  from  the  looks  of  the  bay,  which  was  already  smoking 
with  salt-water  vapor.  The  Daisy  was  blunt-bowed;  she  would  throw 
spray.  And  the  spray  would  freeze  wherever  it  landed. 

"Likely  that  sea'll  go  down  some,  no  wind,"  he  said.  "It  has  already, 
a  little." 

It  hadn't;  after  a  storm  like  that,  it  might  take  a  couple  of  days  to  go 
down.  Elbridge  got  up  from  the  table,  began  to  haul  on  his  heavy  out- 
doors gear. 

"You  better  take  it  easy  today.  Ma,"  he  said.  "Stay  here  and  keep  Jess 
company,  why  don't  you?" 

"Well,  I  ought  to  go  home,  see  how  much  of  that  elm  tree's  in  the 
setting  room,"  Little  Sarah  said. 

"Oh,  take  a  rest.  It  must've  been  quite  a  clamber  over  those  rocks 
this  morning." 

"Well,  it  was  hard  going,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "No  one'd  care  for  it,  I 
guess,  who  didn't  like  to  walk  in  the  snow."  She  went  on,  thoughtfully 
watching  Jess.  Jess  was  over  at  the  kitchen  counter,  cutting  and  making 
sandwiches,  filling  the  thermos  of  his  dinner  bucket  with  hot  coffee. 
"Hardest  was  in  the  woods,  where  the  snow  was  soft.  Out  in  the  open, 
where  it  hadn't  all  blown  away,  the  drifts  were  packed  hard,  so  I  could 
walk  right  over  the  top  of  them." 

Jess  handed  Elbridge  the  dinner  bucket,  and,  reaching  up,  tucked  in 
the  ends  of  his  wool  muffler,  so  that  it  was  warm  around  his  throat.  She 
put  up  her  face  for  a  kiss. 

"I'll  plan  to  have  dinner  tonight,"  she  said. 

"That's  good."  Elbridge  grinned  down  at  her.  "I  might  be  a  little  late, 
at  that." 
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"You  better  not  be/'  she  said.  "I'm  going  to  have  pork  roast,  and  I 
don't  want  it  all  dried  up.  Be— be  careful,  won't  you?" 

ROGER  GILMAN  leaned  against  the  window  sill  in  the  Harbor  post 
office,  his  heavy  overcoat  opened  and  thrown  back  on  his  shoulders,  as  far 
as  he  could  get  from  Lombard's  potbellied  stove,  which  was  red  hot.  He 
was  waiting  for  the  island  mail  boat  to  leave,  and  everything  was  late,  on 
account  of  last  night's  storm.  The  mail  stage  from  town  hadn't  got  in— 
nobody  really  expected  it,  people  said.  The  snow  was  drifted  six  feet  deep 
in  places  on  the  main  highway. 

Orin  had  arrived  from  the  island  on  time;  he  was  sitting  over  in  the 
corner  now,  breathing  fire,  because  he  was  thrown  off  schedule. 

"By  the  God,"  he  had  said  to  Lombard  when  he  came  in,  his  coat  cov- 
ered with  salt  rime,  icicles  frozen  in  his  straggly  mustache.  "If  I  can 
wrastle  a  powerboat  in  from  the  islands  today,  the  way  'tis  out  there,  that 
young  feller  ought  to  be  able  to  run  a  Ford  truck  twenty  miles  over  dry 
land." 

He  sat  down  behind  the  stove  to  thaw  out,  grumbling  and  growling. 
Every  once  in  a  while,  he  would  think  of  something  new  to  say  about  the 
town  mail-truck  driver,  and  then  he  would  stick  out  his  underlip  and 
blow,  and  the  melting  icicles  would  fly  from  his  mustache,  sizzling  on  to 
the  stove. 

"I  better  tie  a  kaig  of  rum  around  my  neck,"  he  said  at  ten  o'clock. 
"Track  out  and  hunt,  like  a  St.  Bernard  dog.  That  feller's  prob'ly  froze 
to  death  under  his  mailbag,  like  the  feller  in  the  Artie." 

He  was  too  put  out  to  pay  much  attention  to  Roger,  or  even  to  talk  to 
Lombard  about  the  effects  of  the  big  storm,  which  anybody  knew  would 
be  a  damn  sight  worse  off  on  the  islands  than  inshore  here,  to  hell  an' 
gone  up  this  harbor. 

"Good  God,  yes,  you  can  ride  acrost  with  me,"  he  said  in  answer  to 
Roger's  question.  "If  I  ever  go,  you  kin.  But  you  better  swop  that  city 
overcoat  for  a  sheepskin.  My  boat  ain't  got  a  furnace  in  it,  like  a  drug- 
store." 

Roger  grinned  at  him.  He  was  too  happy  at  going  home  two  days 
earlier  than  he'd  expected  to  mind  Orin.  Right  now,  Orin  was  the  en- 
emy of  anything  under  fifty-five  years  old,  the  age  he  was  himself.  Older 
people,  they  didn't  live  in  the  same  world. 

"How'd  they  make  out  in  the  storm  over  there?"  Roger  asked.  "Is  ev- 
erything all  right?" 

Last  night,  when  he  had  taken  Rosie  MacGimsey  home  from  the  bas- 
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ketball  game,  and  had  seen  how  bad  the  storm  was,  they  had  both  got  to 
wondering  how  it  was  over  on  the  island.  It  was  bad  enough  here  at  the 
Harbor,  this  morning— trees  down,  a  couple  of  barns  over,  boats  adrift  or 
sunk.  And  the  Harbor  was  sheltered  by  hills  behind  it.  Roger  and  Rosie 
had  decided  to  try  to  go  home  today,  instead  of  waiting  for  Friday. 

"I  guess  they  had  it  really  rough  over  there,"  Roger  said,  now,  to  Orin. 

Orin  grunted. 

"What  do  you  care?  You  was  over  here  snug,  wasn't  you?  Ought  to 
been  to  home,  helping  your  pa,  instid  of  flapping  round  town  in  a  city 
overcoat.  Trouble  with  you  young  fellers,  your  blood's  thin,  stay  under- 
cover too  much.  Godalmighty,  when  us  old-timers  is  gone,  I  be  damned 
if  I  know  who'll  do  the  outdoors  work." 

Roger  grinned  again.  There  wasn't  anything  personal  in  this— the  fel- 
low who  drove  the  mail  stage  was  young.  If  anything  had  been  too  wrong 
over  on  the  island,  Orin  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  keep  from  telling  it. 
He  was  an  inspired  carrier  of  bad  news,  never  missed  a  chance;  and  his 
bad  news  was  often  worse  news,  due  to  his  gruesome  sense  of  fiction. 

Roger  felt  a  load  lift  from  his  mind,  having  found  out  what  he  wanted 
to  know.  Last  night  he'd  been  worried,  and  no  way  to  find  out  until 
Orin  got  in  this  morning.  Well,  the  old  grouch  had  told  him,  hadn't 
meant  to  either,  and  now  Roger  felt  good  again,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

This  morning,  when  he  asked  Mr.  Caddell  at  the  drugstore  if  he  could 
go  home  two  days  early,  the  old  man  had  all  of  a  sudden  pulled  out  a 
ten  dollar  bill. 

"Why,  sure,  son.  Buy  your  ma  a  present  and  go  home  today.  You've 
worked  good  for  me,  and  I  appreciate  it." 

Well,  that  had  been  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Sometimes,  through  the  fall,  Roger  hadn't  felt  as  if  he  were  learning 
his  job  very  well,  wondered  if  Mr.  Caddell  even  liked  him.  Homesick  as  a 
goat,  at  first,  and  lonesome,  week  nights  when  Rosie  had  to  study— no 
date  and  nowhere  to  go  except  the  movies.  Westerns,  for  goshsake,  if  you 
saw  one,  you'd  seen  them  all.  Working  undercover,  he'd  felt  as  if  his 
muscles  were  cramped  and  slack.  Days  in  the  fall,  when  the  leaves  were 
yellow  and  the  sky  that  color  it  gets,  and  the  air  blew  down  over  the 
town,  cool  and  crisp  and  all  but  snapping,  he  felt  like  taking  off  for  some 
place  back  of  beyond,  at  a  dead  run— run  and  run  until  he  got  back  that 
lean,  limber  feeling  he'd  had  all  his  life,  up  to  now.  All  at  once,  the 
island  which  he'd  been  so  crazy  to  leave,  had  seemed  like  heaven  to  him. 

He'd  wake  up  nights,  thinking  about  it;  sometimes  the  color  of  the 
water  behind  the  breakwater,  that  deep  green  where  it  lay  in  the  shadow; 
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or  the  sound  the  ducks  made  as  they  scaled  down  into  the  pond  in  the 
swamp.  It  would  come  right  between  him  and  what  he  was  doing  in  the 
drugstore— that  was  what  had  happened  the  day  he'd  mixed  the  god  awful 
soda,  hitting  the  wrong  syrup  spigots,  until  what  came  out  was  something 
the  kidders  around  the  fountain  still  called  "Rogers  Special/'  when  they 
remembered  it. 

But,  shoot,  that  was  back  in  September.  He  was  a  pretty  good  soda 
jerk  now;  could  even  juggle  ice  cream  balls,  when  Mr.  Caddell  wasn't 
around,  of  course— the  old  man  didn't  like  horsing  around  behind  the 
counter.  Mr.  Caddell  was  letting  him  mix  a  few  simple  pastes  for  pills 
and  powders  now,  too,  though  not  prescriptions,  that  was  against  the 
law.  You  had  to  be  a  registered  pharmacist,  and  the  more  he  thought 
about  that,  the  better  he  liked  the  idea. 

You  get  a  good  drugstore  in  a  place  where  there  wasn't  one,  and  you 
really  had  it  made.  Mr.  Caddell's  store  served  the  harbor  and  all  the 
islands.  He  had  the  only  drugstore  within  thirty  miles,  and  he  coined  the 
money.  He  had  a  Buick  sedan,  which  he'd  taught  Roger  to  drive  so  that 
Roger  could  make  deliveries;  it  was  older  than  God,  but  a  dandy  engine— 
a  real  power  plant  in  there,  purred  along;  not  that  he  himself,  Roger 
often  thought,  wouldn't  have  something  a  little  snappier,  if  he  had 
stowed  away  what  Mr.  Caddell  had.  The  old  man's  wife  was  dead  and 
he  had  neither  chick  nor  child,  lived  alone  in  an  apartment  over  the 
store;  he  had  nobody  to  spend  his  money  on  but  himself,  and  he  sure 
did  spend  it. 

He  had  a  workshop  fitted  up  in  the  basement,  with  every  kind  of  a 
woodworking  tool  a  man  would  want  to  name— planes  or  chisels  ordered 
from  abroad,  with  Swedish  or  German  steel  blades.  Not  that  he  ever 
used  the  tools.  He  was  busy  in  the  store,  daytimes;  evenings  he  spent 
with  his  feet  on  the  stove  in  his  apartment,  listening  to  his  radio— a  dandy 
big  one  with  a  set  of  headphones  extra,  so  that  Roger  sometimes  got 
invited  to  listen,  too,  and  hear  the  old  man  get  Dallas  or  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  once  a  thin,  squealing  jabber  of  static,  which  he  said  was  Paris, 
France. 

Mr.  Caddell  never  listened  very  long  to  one  station;  he  just  liked  to 
get  a  lot  of  them;  had  a  long  list  of  places  he'd  tuned  in,  and  listened  to 
long  enough  to  hear  the  station  announcement.  If  he  found  some  place 
new,  he  was  as  pleased  as  a  kid  with  a  new  toy. 

At  first,  he  didn't  invite  Roger  into  the  basement  workshop;  then, 
after  a  month  or  so,  he  did,  one  night;  and  it  was  seeing  the  rows  of 
tools,  oiled  and  shining  and  unused,  hanging  neatly  on  racks  around 
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the  wall,  that  gave  Roger  the  idea  of  making  Rosie  a  hope  chest  for 
Christmas.  She'd  seen  one  in  the  furniture  store  window— a  big  cedar 
chest,  varnished  and  red  and  shiny— and  had  practically  drooled  over  it; 
and  Roger  who  had  been  with  her,  had  looked  it  over  and  thought  at 
the  time  that  it  wouldn't  be  too  hard  to  make  one.  He  wanted  Rosie  to 
have  something  pretty  nice  for  Christmas,  and  the  Lord  knew,  he  wasn't 
going  to  have  much  extra  cash  to  buy  her  anything.  He  had  his  clothes 
and  his  board  to  pay  for— the  new  winter  overcoat  had  made  a  big  hole 
in  his  savings— and  if  you  wanted  to  keep  up  with  the  high  school  gang 
Rosie  traveled  with,  you  took  your  girl  to  basketball  games  and  dances 
and  the  roller  rink.  He  hadn't  any  place  to  work  on  a  chest,  evenings, 
though,  unless  Mr.  Caddell  would  let  him  use  the  basement. 

But  when  he  mentioned  it,  the  old  man  went  right  up  into  the  air. 

"There  isn't  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  living  Fd  let  use  my  tools,"  he 
said.  "Damned  destructive  young  devils!" 

Even  his  bald  head  with  the  white  fringe  around  it,  turned  red. 

Roger  turned  red,  too.  "Oh,  gosh,  I've  got  my  own  tool  box,  Mr.  Cad- 
dell," he  said.  "But  never  mind  it." 

Shoot,  after  he'd  worked  so  hard  to  get  in  solid  with  the  old  man, 
and  now  he'd  probably  kicked  the  underpinning  right  out. 

But  after  a  few  days,  when  Roger  didn't  mention  it  again,  the  old 
man  said  grudgingly,  "Well,  bring  your  own  tools.  I  guess  you  can  use  the 
workbench,"  and  when  Roger  still  didn't,  he  said,  "Go  ahead  and  make 
your  Christmas  presents,  why  don't  you?  I'm  not  using  the  bench." 

Roger  was  pleased  to  see  that  when  he  did  bring  his  tool  box,  Mr. 
Caddell  was  pretty  impressed  with  some  of  the  tools. 

Elbridge  had  fitted  up  the  box,  the  year  Roger  was  twelve,  as  a  Christ- 
mas present.  It  was  pine,  the  joints  dovetailed  and  fitted  so  that  you 
could  hardly  see  where  they  went  together.  Elbridge  had  bought  a  few 
new  tools  for  the  box,  but  mostly  he  had  pieced  out  with  duplicates 
from  his  own  set,  not  giving  Roger  the  worst  of  the  deal,  either.  Most  of 
the  things  had  been  MacKechnie's,  and,  Roger  happened  to  know,  El- 
bridge had  hated  to  part  with  them. 

"There,"  he  had  said,  watching  Roger  unwrap  the  tool  box  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  "Now,  you've  got  your  own  set,  and  it's  just  as  good  as 
mine,  some  ways  a  little  better.  So  for  heaven's  sake,  let's  leave  each 
other's  tools  alone,  hanh?" 

The  first  evening  Roger  took  the  box  into  Mr.  Caddell's  workshop,  he 
had  to  grin  to  himself  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  face.  Mr.  Caddell 
had  been  stumping  around  the  shop,  nervous  as  a  cat;  he  was  dying  to  go 
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upstairs  and  listen  to  his  radio,  but  you  could  see  he  was  worried  to  death 
for  fear  Roger  would  touch  something  on  the  racks.  Now  he  leaned  over 
Roger's  box,  picked  up  MacKechnie's  old  jack  plane,  and  stood  there 
looking  at  it. 

Well,  the  tools  did  look  good,  oiled  and  sharp  and  taken  care  of.  Roger 
supposed  he  had  given  some  of  them  a  beating  up  when  he  was  a  kid, 
the  way  a  kid  does  with  tools,  but  now  he  knew  better;  he  knew  what  he 
had. 

Mr.  Caddell  said,  "You  do  that  sharpening  job  yourself?" 

Roger  said,  "Yup." 

The  old  man  put  the  plane  carefully  back  into  the  box.  "Damn  fine 
plane,"  he  said,  and  without  another  word  went  back  upstairs  to  his 
radio.  He  didn't  show  up  for  the  rest  of  the  evening;  nor  did  he  bother 
around  all  the  rest  of  the  time  Roger  was  using  the  shop. 

Roger  had  fun,  building  the  chest.  He  went  over  to  the  mill  and  hand- 
picked  the  cedar  boards,  and  planed  and  smoothed  and  sanded  until  the 
wood  got  that  kind  of  soft  shine  that  a  lot  of  good  elbow  grease  will 
give  cedar.  He  almost  hated  to  varnish  it,  knowing  that  varnish  would 
give  that  hard,  pinky-red  finish;  but  it  was  Rosie's  chest,  like  the  one 
she'd  seen  in  the  store  window,  which  was  what  she  wanted.  His  dove- 
tails weren't  as  good  as  Elbridge's,  but  they  were  good  enough  so  that 
he  wanted  his  father  to  see  them. 

It  was  great  to  be  going  home  for  Christmas,  with  his  suitcase  stuffed 
full  of  presents— he  supposed  he  shouldn't  have  spent  all  of  Mr.  Caddell's 
ten  dollars,  but  he'd  got  to  thinking  how  the  twins'  eyes  would  bug  out 
over  those  Scout  knives,  and  how  much  Jess  liked  silk  stockings,  and  how 
probably  little  old  Joyce  had  never  seen  a  lipstick  in  her  life;  and  what 
with  one  thing  and  another  the  ten  was  gone  before  he  knew  it.  So 
here  he  was,  waiting  for  Orin,  wearing  his  new  winter  overcoat,  the  first 
he'd  bought  with  his  own  money;  and  outside,  on  the  post  office  steps, 
wrapped  in  carton  cardboard  and  three  or  four  burlap  bags,  the  cedar 
chest  for  Rosie's  Christmas. 

Rosie  had  come  dovm  with  him,  early,  but  when  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  mail  stage  would  be  late  and  Orin  would  wait  for  it,  she  had 
gone  back  to  school.  She  could  see  the  stage  when  it  went  past  the  high 
school,  she  said;  there  was  no  sense  hanging  around  the  post  office  an- 
swering everybody's  questions.  Everybody  knew  that  vacation  didn't  start 
until  Friday.  She  had  permission,  of  course,  to  go  home  two  days  early; 
but  she  didn't  know  as  she  wanted  to  explain  that  to  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  who  might  come  into  the  post  office.  It  seemed  funny  to 
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Roger  that  she'd  spend  a  morning  in  school  when  she  didn't  have  to; 
Lord,  he  wouldn't  have.  But  Rosie  liked  school.  She  was  on  the  honors 
list,  the  only  one  in  her  class  this  term  who  got  all  A's,  and  she  was 
having  a  6ne  time,  too. 

Rosie  would  have  a  fine  time  anywhere;  laughter  and  gaiety  rayed  out 
all  around  her,  like  streaks  of  light.  She  was  busy  as  a  bee.  Evenings 
she  had  to  study;  nights  after  school  and  Saturdays,  she  worked,  clerking 
in  the  five-and-dime.  She  didn't  have  to— Liseo  had  tried  to  talk  her  out 
of  it,  saying  he  wanted  her  to  come  home  to  the  island  week  ends,  but 
Rosie  told  him  she  needed  the  extra  money  for  this  and  that;  she  kidded 
Liseo  until  he  let  her  stay.  Privately,  Rosie  told  Roger  that  the  island,  a 
week  end,  without  him,  would  be  a  howling  wilderness.  Besides,  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  were  the  best  times,  when  all  the  high  school  dances 
were.  And  so  neither  of  them  had  been  home  since  September. 

Old  Rosie.  She  always  stopped  in  to  the  drugstore  on  the  way  to  work 
to  say  hi  to  him. 

"Hi,  Roger,"  she  would  say,  standing  in  front  of  the  soda  fountain, 
her  cheeks  pink  above  the  collar  of  her  coat,  the  pink  knitted  cap  with 
the  big  white  pompon  she  wore  on  the  back  of  her  head,  so  that  it 
showed  the  widow's  peak,  smooth  black  against  the  white  skin  of  her 
forehead.  Half  the  high  school  would  be  right  at  her  elbow,  making  a 
racket  you  could  hear  up  and  do\\Ti  the  street,  and  Roger  would  be  spin- 
ning on  his  elbows,  mixing  sodas.  "Hi,  Roger." 

Old  Rosie.  Life  without  her  anywhere  would  indeed  be  a  howling 
wilderness,  and  if  she  felt  the  same  way,  why,  then,  they  both  sure  had 
it  made. 

Getting  it  made.  They'd  talked  about  that  a  good  deal,  when  they'd 
first  come  over  from  the  island,  not  knowing  anybody  too  well,  the  alone- 
ness  bringing  them  closer  together.  Rosie  would  finish  high  school,  maybe 
teach  a  couple  of  years  until  he  got  his  pharmacy  course;  meantime,  he 
would  learn  everything  he  could  at  the  drugstore,  get  in  solid  with  Mr. 
Caddell.  Who  could  know  what  would  happen,  when  Mr.  Caddell  died? 
He  had  no  son,  no  heir.  Not  that  Roger  had  it  in  mind,  exactly  like  that; 
put  that  way  it  sounded  lousy.  But  somebody  would  have  to  take  over 
the  drugstore;  and  why  not  him,  if  he  was  handy  there,  and  knew  the 
business? 

Rosie  wanted  all  the  things,  clothes  and  a  car  and  a  nice  house  with  a 
bathroom,  and  so  did  he. 

"Gee,  a  bathroom!"  she  would  say,  and  her  eyes  would  shine,  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  when  they  would  walk  along  the  main  street,  window 
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shopping,  Rosie  picking  out  all  the  things  she  wanted,  for  some  day. 
"When  I  think  of  the  way  we  always  got  along,  brr-rr!  Look  at  that  one 
with  the  water  lilies,  Roger!  Now,  I  think  that's  real  pretty." 

The  water  lilies  were  painted  in  profile  around  the  inside  of  the  porce- 
lain toilet  bowl,  so  that  when  it  was  installed,  they  would  seem  to  be 
floating  at  water  line.  Roger  thought,  at  first,  it  was  funny;  then  he  saw 
that  this  particular  set  of  bathroom  fixtures  was  the  store's  de  luxe  offer- 
ing, and  he  found  himself  impressed. 

Well,  why  not  have  things  like  that  a  little  bit  nice?  He  had  cleaned 
out  a  rotten  old  backhouse  often  enough  to  appreciate  that. 

"And  look  at  the  price!"  Rosie  said,  marveling.  "That  set's  twice  what 
the  others  are,  Roger.  Oh,  boy,  wait  till  you  see  what  we'll  have,  when 
we  really  get  rolling!" 

Oh,  it  was  fun,  over  here  at  the  Harbor.  A  little  hard  to  get  acquainted, 
at  first,  but  now  he  knew  most  of  Rosie's  high  school  gang.  Joe  Farleigh, 
the  harbor  master's  son,  he  had  known  before,  and  now  Joe  was  his  best 
friend.  Joe  was  a  basketball  player;  the  school  even  had  a  special  cheer 
for  Joe  at  the  games— "Joe,  Joe,  good  old  Joe!"  For  if  anybody  could 
bring  the  team  up  from  behind,  win  a  losing  game,  it  would  be  Joe. 
Flashing  around  the  floor,  tall  and  limber,  blond  hair  flying,  he  w^as  some- 
thing to  see.  Out  of  to\Mi  games,  Joe  would  take  Helen,  his  girl,  and 
Roger  and  Rosie,  maybe  another  couple,  in  his  father's  car;  and  after  the 
games,  they  would  go  eat  somewhere,  and  then  to  a  dance  or  the  roller 
rink.  Oh,  it  was  fun,  now  that  he'd  got  a  place,  was  acquainted.  Fun  to  | 
be  going  home  for  Christmas,  to  the  island,  but  he  knew  now  he'd  never 
want  to  stay  there.  Not  when  he  and  Rosie  really  had  it  made. 

And  everybody  did  seem  to  think  he  had  it  made,  a  beginning  any- 
way, with  Mr.  Caddell. 

Joe  said,  one  time,  "More  power  to  you.  Old  Caddell's  been  looking 
for  years  for  somebody  to  leave  that  drugstore  to.  He's  damned  well  off, 
too,  the  old  man  is.  Stick  with  it,  you'll  be  sitting  in  a  butter  tub.  Better 
than  sucking  up  to  some  old  pot  of  a  summer  man,  hoping  he'll  leave 
you  his  toenails  when  he  dies."  Roger  could  see  Joe  envied  him,  and 
that  was  good,  too. 

Gee,  it  was  hot  in  here.  Lombard  kept  that  potbelly  red  hot.  Rosie 
would  be  down  again  at  noon.  They  had  a  date  to  eat  together,  if  Orin 
didn't  go  before  then.  It  must  be  nearly  noon  now. 

He  heard  someone  come  up  on  the  post  office  steps  and  craned  back 
to  look  through  a  clear  space  in  the  frosted  windowpane.  It  was  Rosie, 
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and  Joe  was  with  her,  carrying  her  suitcase.  Well,  thank  the  Lord.  Now 
they  could  go  eat,  pass  the  time  quicker. 

"Hi,  Roger,"  she  said.  Her  cheeks  were  pink,  the  little  knitted  cap 
perky  on  the  back  of  her  head. 

"Hi,"  Roger  said. 

He  grinned  at  Joe,  and  Joe  grinned  back. 

Orin,  behind  the  stove,  cleared  his  throat  with  a  bumbling  sound.  He 
was  thawed  out  now,  ready  to  talk  a  little,  but  still  mad.  He  wanted  his 
dinner.  If  the  stage  had  come,  he'd  be  home  now,  sitting  down  to  Al- 
meda's  biscuits. 

"Well,  what'd  you  think  you're  doing,  hanging  round  down  here  with  a 
couple  fellers,  when  you're  supposed  to  be  in  school?"  he  asked  Rosie, 
querulously. 

Rosie  winked  at  the  two  boys. 

"Don't  tell  Pa,  will  you,  Orin?"  she  said.  "I'm  skipping  school." 

Orin's  peevish  face,  over  his  dank,  sheepskin  collar,  took  on  a  right- 
eous look. 

''Somebody  ought  to  tell  him,"  he  said. 

"I'm  a  bad  girl,"  Rosie  said. 

She  was  in  roaring  spirits,  happy  to  be  going  home,  showing  off  a  little, 
too,  for  the  two  boys. 

"Well,  you  sure  sound  like  it,"  Orin  said. 

Rosie  laughed. 

"Oh,  I'm  headed  straight  down  the  merry  road  to  the  little  old  bow- 
wows," she  said.  "Dances  and  honky-tonks  and  roller  rinks.  If  Pa  but 
knew!" 

"If  he  did,  he'd  take  a  stick  to  you.  What  kind  of  talk  is  that,  for 
heb'm  sake?" 

"Save  me  from  it  all,  Orin.  Take  me  home  to  Pa.  That  stage  isn't  going 
to  come  today.  Come  on,  let's  go." 

"I  ain't  never  yit  gone  home  without  the  mail,"  Orin  said.  "And  I 
ain't  going  to  now."  He  got  up,  stumped  to  the  door.  "Right  now,  I'm 
going  over  to  the  restrunt,  git  me  a  hamburg,"  he  said.  "You  better  go 
on  back  to  school."  He  closed  the  door  firmly  behind  him,  then  opened 
it  and  put  his  head  back  in.  "Or  I  will  tell  Liseo,"  he  said,  and  went. 

Lombard,  the  postmaster,  behind  his  wicket,  took  up  where  Orin  left 
off.  Lombard  fancied  himself  with  the  ladies,  always  had;  he  liked  a 
pretty  girl  as  well  as  the  next  one,  and  if  this  one  was  what  she  talked 
like,  he  about  guessed  he'd  know  what  she  was.  At  least,  in  his  time,  if  a 
girl  talked  like  that,  you'd  know. 
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"What  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  home  for?"  he  asked.  "Come  on  in 
here  and  while  away  the  time  with  me." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  glad  to  get  away  from  this  dump,"  Rosie  said.  She  winked 
again  at  the  boys,  spun  around  and  sat  down  on  the  window  sill  next 
to  Roger. 

Lombard's  face  appeared  at  the  wicket,  that  is,  his  nose  did.  They 
could  barely  make  out  his  fat,  rosy  cheeks,  bald  head  and  heavy,  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  in  the  shadow.  But  the  nose  stuck  out  through  the  thin 
bars  into  a  full  ray  of  sunlight  from  the  window— a  big  nose,  red,  fleshy 
and  shining,  and  on  the  end  of  it  a  clear  drop,  which  caught  the  sun 
and  sparkled  like  a  diamond. 

Rosie  stared,  gulped,  and  then  in  spite  of  herself  let  out  a  yelp  of 
helpless  laughter. 

"Maybe  I  ain't  quite  so  funny  as  you  think,"  Lombard  said,  offended. 
"And  I  don't  think  much  of  hearing  this  Harbor,  or  the  U-nited  States 
Post  OfEce,  so  be  that  is  what  you  mean,  called  a  dump." 

The  drop  wobbled,  sparkled,  almost  fell,  and  the  three  youngsters 
stared  fascinated. 

"Not  by  you  Chin  Islanders,"  Lombard  said.  "Not  where  you  come 
from." 

Rosie's  eyes  snapped. 

"Well,  dump,  heaven,  anything  you  like,"  she  said.  "What  we  usually 
call  it  is  Hungry  Comer." 

"No!"  Lombard  thrust  closer  to  the  wicket.  His  jaw  sagged  with  aston- 
ishment, and  the  drop,  finally,  wobbled  off  and  fell.  "Over  there  they  do? 
They  call  the  harbor-  Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

The  outside  door  opened  to  let  in  old  Doctor  Graham  and  his  dog, 
and  Lombard  transferred  his  attention  to  them. 

"Doc!"  he  bellowed.  "You  know  what  these  Chin  Island  kids  just  told 
me?  Over  there,  they  call  the  harbor  Hungry  Corner!  Why,  my  God,  that 
old,  busted-down,  dragged-out  quarry  hole,  why,  half  the  people  over 
there  ain't  got  a  full  set  of  rafters!  You  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?" 

The  doctor  grunted.  He  said,  "Gi'me  my  mail,"  and  stood  flatly  in 
front  of  the  wicket,  while  Lombard  handed  out  a  batch  of  assorted  news- 
papers, magazines  and  envelopes. 

"Today's  mail  ain't  come,"  Lombard  said.  "But  you  got  plenty  here. 
How  come  you  ain't  picked  it  up  for  so  long?" 

"Been  busy." 

The  doctor  took  the  bundle  of  mail  and  started  opening  it,  standing 
as  close  as  he  could  get  to  the  stove.  The  smell  of  his  old  coonskin 
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coat  and  his  hound,  as  both  warmed  up,  joined  the  memory  that  always 
lingered  on  in  the  post  office  of  wet  rubber  boots,  damp  coats  and  long 
Johns.  Lombard  didn't  believe  in  airing  out,  he  said,  in  the  winter;  likely 
to  get  pneumonia  that  way. 

The  doctor  was  tall  and  raw-boned;  the  coat,  which  came  to  below 
his  ankles,  looked  to  be  three  feet  broad  and  seven  feet  long.  The  coon 
hair  was  rubbed  off  behind,  where  the  doctor's  stern  for  winters  innumer- 
able had  pounded  around  in  his  buggy  or  his  pung.  He  was  old-fashioned, 
he  wouldn't  learn  to  drive  a  car. 

"Anybody  wants  me  that  fast,  they  can  come  get  me,"  he  would  say. 
"Everybody's  got  a  car.  House  fall  down,  kids'  teeth  drop  out,  wife  needs 
to  have  her  tubes  tied,  but  hell,  everybody's  got  a  good  car.  'T  hell  with 
one." 

The  rasp  in  his  voice  made  him  seem  impatient  most  of  the  time.  This 
morning  he  looked  tired.  Under  his  cap,  a  fur  pillbox  affair  with  long 
earflaps  hanging  down,  his  cheeks  were  lardy  and  pinched,  his  eyes  bleary 
from  lack  of  sleep.  The  bushy  eyebrows,  beetling  out  from  under  his 
cap,  mingled  with  its  fur,  so  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  one  left  off  and 
the  other  began.  His  chin  was  covered  with  gray  stubble.  With  the  ear- 
flaps,  he  looked  more  than  ever  like  his  hound,  which  sat  on  its  haunches 
beside  him. 

The  dog,  too,  was  bony,  with  earflaps  hanging  down,  and  a  long, 
irascible,  melancholy  face.  In  fact,  some  said  that  when  the  two  of  them 
were  driving  along,  the  dog,  sitting  upright  on  the  buggy  seat  beside  the 
doctor,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  which,  except  the  doctor  held  the 
reins. 

Roger  saw  that  Joe  and  Rosie,  now,  were  noticing  this  resemblance, 
Joe  nudging  Rosie.  For  all  you  liked  the  old  doctor,  it  was  hard  not  to 
notice  it.  They  knew  him  well— he  was  always  called  when  anybody 
needed  him  over  on  the  island;  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  brought  all 
three  of  them  into  the  world.  He  did  not  appear  to  notice  them,  though, 
reading  his  mail,  dropping  piece  after  piece  of  it,  unopened,  toward  the 
coal  hod,  the  papers  fluttering  all  over  the  floor. 

"Cold  after  the  storm,"  Lombard  said. 

"Ayup." 

"Lettie  have  her  baby,  did  she?" 

"Ayup." 

The  doctor  ripped  open  an  envelope,  glanced  at  the  contents,  let  them 
fall. 

"Good  for  Lettie,"  Lombard  said.  "Boy  or  a  girl?" 
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"Twins." 

"No!"  They  could  all  hear  the  crack,  as  Lombard  slapped  his  thigh. 
"Haw!  By  gorry,  twins!  That's  one  on  Enoch,  that  is!  How  many's  that 
make,  Doc?  Nine,  ain't  it?" 

"Don't  bother  to  give  me  any  more  of  this  advertising  trash.  Heave  it 
into  the  wastebasket,"  the  doctor  said. 

"I'll  write  to  Uncle  Sam,"  Lombard  said. 

He  winked,  through  the  wicket,  at  the  youngsters.  It  was  said  around, 
generally,  that  the  doctor  was  old-fashioned,  didn't  bother  to  read  up  on 
the  new  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  here  was  proof  of  it,  Lombard's 
wink  said,  throwing  away  all  the  modern  stuff  that  came  in  his  mail. 
"How  is  Lettie?" 

"All  right." 

"Is  Enoch-?" 

"Oh,  goddam  Enoch!" 

"  'S  trouble?  Ain't  he  paid  your  bill?" 

"Bill?  Hell,  I  haven't  sent  a  bill  in  this  town  since  1900.  Cost  him 
more  to  bury  two  dead  babies  than  it  will  to  pay  my  bill." 

"Oh,  my  gorry.  Doc!"  Lombard's  nose  bumped  up  against  the  wicket. 
They  could  see  his  eyes  goggling.  "You  lose  them  twins.  Doc?" 

"Hanh,"  the  doctor  said.  He  let  the  rest  of  his  mail  go  toward  the  coal 
hod,  turned  around  and  made  for  the  door.  "J  lost  them,  hanh?  Blast 
and  damn!  Anybody  dies  around  this  town,  it  ain't  their  fault,  hanh? 
Old  Doc  Graham  lost  'em.  No,  I  didn't  lose  them  twins.  Enoch  lost  'em. 
Told  him  last  summer  if  she  got  in  the  family  way  again  to  be  sure  and 
come  see  me.  What  can  you  do?  If  I'd  had  a  little  help,  but  who  bothers 
to  learn?  Had  to  deliver  them  with—" 

He  stopped,  suddenly,  coming  face  to  face  with  Rosie,  who  was  staring 
at  him,  fascinated.  "Whose  kid  are  you?"  he  said,  not  bothering  to  soften 
the  rasp  in  his  voice,  and  then,  before  she  could  answer,  "How's  the 
folks  wintering  over  on  the  island?" 

"I  haven't  been  home  since—"  Rosie  started  to  say. 

"Wiggy  Shepheard  had  any  more  fits?" 

"I  guess  not,  I—" 

"Hanh.  Told  Addie  and  Jack  he'd  outgrow  'em.  Told  'em  ten  years 
ago  it  wasn't  epilepsy,  more  like  convulsions  from  a  blueberry  stomach 
ache.  How's  old  lady  Greenwood?  Hanh?  Remarkable  woman.  Most  peo- 
ple been  dead.  Going  home  from  school,  Christmas  vacation.  What  year 
school  now?" 

"First,"  Rosie  said  faintly. 
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"Hanh?  Liseo's  girl.  Remember  you.  You  looked  like  a  tadpole/' 

The  boys  laughed,  and  Dr.  Graham  grunted  deeply,  buttoning  his 
coat.  "And  don't  think  you  two  didn't,"  he  said.  "You  all  do.  I  grow 
any  older,  I  better  die." 

He  turned  and  went  out,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

The  hound,  suddenly  realizing  it  had  been  left  behind,  made  a  dash 
after  him,  but  the  door  clapped  to  an  inch  from  its  nose.  It  set  up  a 
tremendous  commotion,  howling  and  scratching  at  the  panels,  and  the 
doctor  opened  the  door  again. 

"Come  on,  then,  you  damned  old  fleabag,"  he  said,  and  turning, 
bumped  into  Orin  Vira,  who  had  just  stepped  up  on  the  post  office 
steps.  Orin  side-stepped,  and  the  doctor  went  past  him. 

"What  ails  old  Doc?"  Orin  said,  aggrieved.  "Ain't  he  speaking?" 

"He's  headed  home  to  get  drunk,"  Lombard  said.  "He's  tore  out.  Been 
up  all  night  with  Lettie  Doyle." 

He  favored  Orin  with  a  running  account  of  the  short  life  and  times 
of  Enoch's  twins,  spliced  together  with  some  comments  of  his  own. 

"If  he'd  ever  learn  a  little  something,"  Lombard  said.  "Read  up  on  the 
modren  stuff,  instead  of  heaving  it  out— look  at  it,  coal  hod's  full, 
never  even  opened  some  of  them  envelopes.  If  he'd  read  up  on  the 
modren,  stay  off  of  the  rum,  he  might  cure  somebody  once  in  a  while. 
If  you  ask  me,  they  wasn't  no  need,  in  the  living  God's  world,  of  them 
little  twins  dying.  Lettie's  had  seven  all  right,  ain't  she?  Old  Doc  was 
prob'ly  tight,  hand  so  shaky  he  couldn't  function.  Know  what  he'll  do? 
He'll  get  tanked  up  today,  a  good  one,  and  then  he'll  go  round  town 
saying  he  needs  somebody  to  talk  to,  there  ain't  a  soul  in  the  whole 
town  a  man  can  talk  to.  Well,  I  guess  we  all  know  how  a  thing  like  that'll 
end  up,  the  booby  hatch,  if  you  ask  me." 

"Don't  that  beat  the  Dutch,"  Orin  said.  His  ears  were  pricked  up  to 
get  every  last  detail  to  take  home  to  Stell  and  Almeda.  When  it  seemed 
that  Lombard  had  run  down,  Orin  shook  his  head  glumly.  "Poor  little 
duffers,"  he  said.  "What's  that  out  on  the  steps— the  casket?" 

Lombard  stuck  his  nose  out  through  the  wicket. 

"Casket?  What  casket's  that?" 

"Well,  by  gorry,"  Orin  said.  "Enoch's  kind  of  ahead  of  himself,  ain't 
he,  getting  the  casket  down  from  town  this  quick?  Or,  maybe  he  knew 
beforehand,  had  an  intimation,  you  s'pose  he  did,  Lombard?" 

Joe  grinned  and  gave  Roger  a  sidelong  look.  Joe  knew  about  the  hope 
chest;  he  had  admired  it  when  Roger  was  building  it.  Roger  wasn't  at  all 
sure  that  Rosie  hadn't  guessed  about  it.  He  felt  himself  beginning  to  turn 
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red.  Now  those  two  old  windbags  had  got  their  eye  on  that  chest,  they 
wouldn't  rest  until  they  found  out  what  it  was.  He  did  not  look  at  Rosie, 
but  he  knew  she  was  looking  at  him,  and  all  at  once  she  said,  "Us  island- 
ers are  going  to  give  ourselves  a  real  treat  for  Christmas,  Lombard.  That, 
out  there,  is  a  bale  of  hay." 

"Hanh?"  Orin  said.  "A  bale  of  hay?  Now,  I  ain't  going  to  drag  no 
bale  of  hay  acrost  there,  the  weather  like  it  is." 

Rosie  shrugged,  lifted  her  hands  palm  up,  as  if  to  say.  What  can  you 
do?  Both  boys  knew  well  enough  what  she  meant.  Older  people,  they 
didn't  live  in  the  same  world. 

Joe  said,  "Let's  go  down  to  the  wharf.  Pop's  got  a  fire  in  the  office 
down  there." 

Joe's  father,  George  Farleigh,  owned  the  wharf;  he  was  also  harbor 
master. 

They  went  down  the  path  shoveled  between  the  white  snowbanks, 
Roger  with  the  chest  balanced  on  his  shoulder,  taking  deep  breaths  of 
the  tingling  icy  air.  Without  mentioning  it,  but  all  three  aware,  they 
had  moved  close  together,  presenting  to  the  world  a  solid  front. 

Older  people,  the  messes  they  got  into.  A  bunch  of  half-wits  would 
know  better.  Lombard,  Orin,  the  doctor;  some  rotten  old  man  who 
couldn't  keep  his  hands  off  his  wife,  so  they  lost  two  babies.  Blatting 
about  it  in  public,  goggling  and  sweating.  Older  people,  who  treated 
you  as  if  you  weren't  people  at  all,  only  kids;  who  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  nose  into  your  business,  tell  you  what,  tell  you  how.  Older  people, 
look  at  them. 

But  no  one  said  anything.  They  came  around  the  shoulder  of  the 
wharf  buildings  in  time  to  see  the  Daisy,  Elbridge  and  Liseo's  smack, 
covered  with  ice,  inches  thick,  just  warping  in  to  a  berth  at  the  head  of 
the  wharf,  with  Jack  Shepheard  and  Bill  Lessaro  aboard  and  Liseo  at  the 
wheel.  Elbridge  himself  was  getting  ready  to  jump  to  the  dock. 

"Oh,  look!"  Rosie  said.  "Oh,  Roger,  don't  they  look  nicer 

She  took  off  down  the  gangway  at  a  run,  and  meeting  Elbridge 
head-on,  planted  a  hearty  kiss  on  his  frosty,  astonished  cheek.  "Oh,  El- 
bridge! I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  Merry  Christmas!" 

His  father  did,  Roger  thought,  he  looked  darned  nice. 

"Hi,  Pop,"  he  said,  grinning. 

"I'll  be  darned,"  Elbridge  said.  "Where  did  you  fellers  come  from?" 

The  kids,  he  thought.  Old  Roger.  He  couldn't  remember  when  any- 
thing had  looked  so  good  to  him.  He  stood  beaming  from  one  to  the 
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Other,  and  hugged  Rosie,  feeling,  as  he  did  so,  the  ice  crackhng  off  from 
his  frozen  oilskins. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing?"  Roger  said.  "Hugging  my  girl?" 

"You  look  out  for  your  girl,"  Elbridge  said.  "I  hug  all  the  ones  that 
look  like  strawberries  and  cream." 

"That's  my  girl,  I'll  have  you  jokers  know,"  Liseo  said,  coming  along 
behind  them.  "How  are  you,  Roger?  You  going  back  with  us  today,  thank 
God,  Rosie?  We  didn't  expect  you  till  Friday.  Your  ma'll  be  tickled 
pink." 

"We  got  off  early,"  Roger  said.  "How  is  it  over  there.  Pop?  Didn't 
blow  away  last  night?" 

"Not  quite,"  Elbridge  said.  But  his  face  sobered  and  Roger  saw  there 
was  something. 

"What  happened?"  he  asked,  and  Rosie  glanced  up  apprehensively. 

"The  folks  are  all  right,"  Elbridge  said  quickly.  "Lot  of  damage,  bound 
to  be,  a  storm  as  bad  as  that  one.  That  Novie  schooner  may  be  lost— 
we're  afraid  so.  You  hop  aboard  the  boat,  Liseo'll  tell  you  about  it.  I'll 
be  back  soon  as  I  see  George  and  get  him  to  make  a  phone  call." 

He  went  off  up  the  gangway,  his  rubber  boots  clumping,  while  the 
youngsters  stared  soberly  after  him. 

In  the  office  at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  Elbridge  talked  to  George 
Farleigh,  and  listened  while  George  rang  up  the  harbor  master  at  Port 
Western. 

"That  you,  Henry?  This's  George.  Yeah,  oh,  fine,  how  are  you?  Look, 
Henry,  that  Nova  Scotia  lumber  schooner,  did  she  make  Port  Western 
last  night?  She  didn't,  hah.  Yeah.  Chin  Island  had  a  lot  of  new-cut  lum- 
ber wash  ashore.  Yes,  it  does.  It  looks  damn  bad.  No,  no  sign  of  her  on 
the  shore  or  on  any  of  the  islands,  far  as  they  can  tell.  They  been  out 
looking.  No,  nothing.  Sea's  high,  yet,  outside.  All  right,  you  do  that. 
Yeah.  About  five  miles  off  Chin  Island,  just  before  dark,  last  night.  Oh, 
yes,  sure.  We'll  take  care  of  this  end  of  it.  Chin  Island's  already  gone 
out  around  Chandler's  and  The  Scrags.  Not  a  thing.  Okay,  Henry,  so 
long." 

Elbridge  came  out  of  the  office,  feeling  cold,  and  walked  slowly  down 
the  wharf.  He'd  done  what  he  could.  He  and  Liseo,  with  Jack  and  Bill 
along  to  keep  ice  chopped  off  the  boat,  had  circled  the  islands  to  the 
south,  Chandler's  and  The  Scrags,  running  the  smack  as  close  inshore 
as  they  had  dared,  which  wasn't  too  close,  because  of  the  high  surf.  They 
had  found  no  sign  of  a  wreck. 

In  the  back  of  his  mind  now,  if  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  could  see  a  clear 
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picture  of  those  islands,  how  they  looked;  remote,  wild,  lonely,  buried 
under  feet  of  snow;  no  wreckage,  no  tracks;  nothing  moving  on  them 
but  the  gulls. 

Well,  he  ought  to  have  known.  Nobody,  yet,  had  ever  smashed  up  on 
The  Pasture  and  made  it  ashore  alive.  Not  that  anything  was  sure,  yet. 
The  schooner  might  have  made  port  somewhere  farther  down  the  coast, 
after  losing  her  deckload;  or  maybe  she  was  wallowing  around  out  there 
over  the  horizon  now.  Henry  Jones,  in  Port  Western,  would  get  the  gov- 
ernment cutter  out  and  send  word  to  the  schooner's  owners.  But,  likely, 
somewhere  in  Nova  Scotia,  there'd  be  folks  who'd  have  a  damned  tough 
Christmas. 

The  kids  were  standing,  back-to,  talking  with  Liseo,  when  Elbridge 
stepped  up  on  the  rail.  He  saw  Roger's  new  overcoat,  and  the  young, 
broad  shoulders  under  it,  the  sturdy  set  of  the  head,  so  like  MacKechnie's; 
and  he  grinned,  feeling  the  icy  prickle  leave  his  spine  for  the  first  time 
that  day. 

TWO  days  before  Christmas,  Miss  Greenwood  got  ready  for  her  chil- 
dren's party.  The  snow  was  deep  along  the  causeway,  but  a  track  had 
been  broken  through  it,  first  by  men  going  to  and  from  the  backshore 
to  search  for  wreckage,  and  then  by  Elbridge  and  Roger,  who  went  over 
to  the  Point  at  the  first  opportunity  with  tools  and  some  squares  of  glass 
to  repair  the  blown-in  window. 

For  a  while.  Little  Sarah  said,  they  had  had  a  wild  time  that  night 
on  the  Point  when  the  window  blew  in. 

"I  put  out  of  bed,"  she  said,  "and  for  a  minute  I  thought  I  had  stepped 
slap  into  the  outdoors.  It  was  snowing  in  the  room  and  the  rollers  on 
the  rocks  sounded  as  if  they  were  right  in  there  with  me,  salt  water  and 
rockweed  a-flying.  Miss  Greenwood  woke  up  and  came  in,  and  we  man- 
aged to  get  the  blinds  hauled  to.  I  never  was  any  hand  for  blinds— squeak 
and  rattle  on  a  house  like  the-devil-a-witch-and-a-gale-of-wind.  I'd  rather 
have  good,  tight  storm  windows.  But  she  don't  like  storm  windows,  says 
they  streak  up  inside  and  she  can't  clean  off  to  look  at  her  view.  I  was 
some  glad  we  had  blinds  to  shut  to,  that  night.  Then  we  blocked  up 
the  window  with  a  mattress,  pushed  the  bureau  against  it  and  went  back 
to  bed." 

"Weren't  you  scared,  Little  Sarah?"  Joyce  asked. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I'll  let  on  I  was,  Joycie.  I  am  ashamed  of  being 
so  sleepy  though,  through  all  that  big  storm.  My  goodness,  seems  as 
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though  I  ought  to  have  stayed  awake  to  watch  something  you  don't  see 
twice  in  a  hfetime." 

Two  storms,  it  had  been,  according  to  the  report  Orin  brought  back 
from  the  harbor.  It  was  two  storms— they  had  it  in  the  paper— met  over- 
head, head-on,  smashed  it  out  together,  with,  Hke,  a  clash  of  gongs  and 
cymbals. 

Elbridge  and  Roger  fixed  the  window.  They  had  to  take  it  out  of  the 
frame  and  carry  it  down  to  the  kitchen  by  the  stove,  so  the  putty  would 
stay  soft  enough  to  work.  Elbridge  thought  likely  the  job  would  have  to 
be  redone  in  the  spring,  since  fresh  putty  would  probably  freeze  and 
crack.  But  it  was  weather-tight  for  now. 

He  packed  up  his  tools  to  go  home,  dropping  them  one  by  one  into 
his  box.  Putting  the  frame  back  in  had  been  a  one-man  job,  and  Roger 
had  left  him  to  it,  going  out  along  the  shore  somewhere  to  see  if  he 
could  scout  up  a  flock  of  sea  birds.  It  was  nice  out  along  the  shore  today. 
The  weather  had  warmed  up  after  the  cold  snap,  so  that  it  was  only  a 
few  degrees  below  freezing,  and  the  sun  was  bright  in  a  clear  sky.  El- 
bridge and  Roger  had  brought  along  their  shotguns,  leaving  them  out 
of  sight  in  the  woods,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Miss  Greenwood;  but  that  was 
all  right,  they  didn't  plan  to  shoot  anywhere  near  her  shore  line.  There 
was  a  rocky  cove  on  the  shore  road  which  was  a  likely  place,  and  some 
black  ducks  were  pretty  sure  to  scale  down  into  the  swamp  pond,  along 
about  early  lamplighting  time. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  be  nice  to  the  birds,  but  Elbridge's  mouth 
watered,  thinking  what  Jess  could  do  to  a  brace  of  fat  black  ducks.  There 
were  lots  of  birds  around  this  winter;  the  storm  and  cold  weather  had 
driven  them  into  the  sheltered  coves  and  ponds;  right  now,  a  flock  of 
eider  floated  just  beyond  the  shore,  in  The  Pasture  lagoon.  Looking  out 
the  newly  puttied  window,  he  could  see  the  birds  rise  and  fall  as  the 
swells  came  up  under  them;  he  leaned  forward,  bracing  his  arms  against 
the  window  sill.  They  were  out  of  shotgun  range,  but  near  enough  so 
that  he  could  see  they  were  eider,  big,  almost-white  birds,  with  black  on 
their  heads  and  wings. 

Pretty  dam  things,  he  thought. 

It  was  a  pretty  day,  too,  the  ocean  deep  blue,  beginning  to  darken 
now  with  afternoon.  A  lot  of  water  stretched  out  to  that  horizon,  one 
island  away  off  there  to  the  southeast,  a  blurry  purple  in  the  distance, 
another  just  beyond,  and  close  to  it;  for  all  the  rest  of  it,  only  sea  and 
sky.  The  rocks  below  the  house  went  down  in  tumbled  terraces,  pink- 
gray  above  tide  line,  deepening  to  coppery  red,  then  to  brown,  almost 
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black,  where  rockweed  covered  them.  It  was  about  half-tide,  on  the  flood. 
Lazy  rollers,  beginning  far  out,  lifted  and  broke  over  The  Pasture's  un- 
derwater ledges,  sucking  back  to  show  rounded,  shaggy  shapes,  slashed 
fiercely  against  the  curled  green  and  foaming  water.  Beyond  the  rollers, 
the  raft  of  white  birds  rose  and  fell. 

Lord,  look  at  it  today.  You  wouldn't  think  it  ever  did  any  harm,  or 
meant  to.  Even  the  sound  it  made,  hushed  by  the  house  walls  and  the 
closed  windows,  was  peaceful. 

Yet  somewhere  out  there  was  a  dead  ship,  vanished  without  a  trace, 
the  certainty  growing  with  each  day  the  lumber  vessel  stayed  unreported. 
Maybe  she  was  afloat  somewhere;  Elbridge  doubted  it.  Didn't  seem  as  if 
her  skipper  could  have  managed  to  claw  very  far  offshore  in  the  time  he 
had;  from  where  he  was,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  the  wind  had  started  to 
blow  dead  on  the  land.  Sometime  her  wreckage  might  show  up  on  one 
of  the  islands  or  it  might  not.  Probably  nobody  would  ever  know  what 
happened. 

What  a  man  ought  to  feel,  standing  here,  was  the  treachery  under  all 
that  shine  and  blue-green,  as  if  he  saw  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  murderer. 
Grandfather  Ansel  would  have,  Elbridge  thought  suddenly.  Ansel  would 
certainly  have  had  a  feeling  of  his  Old  Ellick  here. 

Well,  I  do,  too.  Any  man  would.  Only  I  don't  feel  the  way  he  did, 
that  the  Old  Boy  was  top  dog.  Ansel's  nerve  ends  were  out;  he  didn't 
have  the  defense  against  it  that  most  people  do.  Must  have  been  the 
hell  of  a  way  for  a  man  to  be. 

You  felt  it  at  times;  you  had  to.  A  train  of  circumstances  got  set  up 
and  aimed,  deadly  as  a  rifle.  One  event  followed  another  to  a  logical 
end,  which  seemed  to  be,  to  some  men,  their  ovm  personal  destruction. 
So  far,  if  it  hadn't  happened  to  you,  you  were  lucky.  You  weren't  such 
a  fool  as  not  to  know.  Nobody  was  immortal;  day  after  tomorrow,  to- 
morrow, now,  you  might  be  undercut,  wiped  out,  from  a  direction  you 
least  expected  and  hadn't  prepared  for,  the  way  MacKechnie  was,  when 
he  fell  off  the  stone  pier  and  crippled  himself  for  life.  Treachery,  evil, 
Ansel  said,  Old  Ellick— -the  come-to-get-you. 

But  there  weren't,  actually,  any  words  for  it  except  the  words  used  to 
apply  to  men  that,  for  this,  didn't  make  sense.  It  wasn't  good;  it  wasn't 
bad;  it  was,  merely,  there,  behaving  in  the  same  way  whether  a  man  was 
in  its  way  or  not.  You  had  to  think  of  it  sometimes;  it  was  natural  to. 

But  without  being  more  unfeeling  than  most,  Elbridge  guessed  that 
what  he  felt  now,  looking  out  over  that  sky  and  water,  was  ironed-out, 
rested,  as  if,  deep  in  his  muscles,  little  tight  springs  were  beginning  to 
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unwind.  He  hadn't  felt  so  peaceful  since  the  night  of  the  storm,  when 
everything  had  seemed  to  trigger  off  at  once.  It  wasn't  peacefulness,  ex- 
actly; he  was  still  worried  over  things;  but  something,  almost  as  if  it  were 
in  the  air  around  him,  said,  "Hush,  now.  Let  go." 

In  the  house,  too,  he  thought,  with  surprise,  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  room  behind  him. 

Miss  Greenwood  had  fixed  up  the  room,  after  the  window  had  blown 
in,  lugging  out  snow,  mopping  up  water;  but  marks  still  showed,  damp 
and  streaked,  on  carpet  and  wallpaper.  The  wallpaper  was  a  soft,  salmon 
pink,  a  pale  silver  figure,  with  faded  pictures  of  old-fashioned  ladies  and 
little  girls  with  poodle  dogs  hung  here  and  there.  A  bureau  of  dark  wood, 
polished  to  a  dull  sheen,  threw  back  highlights  to  the  window;  the  bed 
was  a  four-poster,  of  the  same  wood.  It  was  made  up  with  a  deeply  ruffled 
white  spread  and  what  looked  to  be  a  bolster  covered  with  pillow-shams. 
The  spread  and  pillow-shams  were  embroidered  with  a  spidery  letter 
"G,"  enclosed  by  a  wreath  of  white  leaves.  The  bureau  scarf  was  embroi- 
dered to  match,  and  on  it  was  a  little,  silver-embossed  box. 

It  was  just  a  room.  One  of  the  summer  people's  rooms,  the  kind  they 
fixed  up,  like  their  bedrooms  at  home  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  Balti- 
more, probably.  Elbridge  had  seen  a  lot  of  rooms  like  this— they  all  had 
them. 

It's  just  been  cleaned;  nothing  in  it  outside  of  that,  maybe,  to  make  a 
man  feel  better,  but  he  did,  he  realized,  for  almost  the  first  time  since 
the  night  of  the  school  entertainment. 

If  he  had  been  able  to  go  around  and  see  Imogene  Cayford  the  next 
morning,  before  she'd  gone  on  record  all  over  town  with  how  she  felt, 
what  she  was  going  to  do  and  so  on,  he  might  have  been  able  to  smooth 
her  down.  Or  maybe  not,  since  Jess  hadn't  been  able  to.  Jess  had  gone 
over  to  Imogene's  that  day;  Imogene,  seeing  her  coming  up  the  walk, 
had  locked  the  door  in  her  face.  For  two  days  Elbridge  hadn't  had  a 
minute  to  spare  from  the  search  for  the  lumber  schooner,  and  in  that 
time,  Imogene  had  really  circulated. 

She  was  never,  she  said,  going  to  speak  to  Elbridge  or  any  of  his  tribe 
again;  so  long  as  Jess  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  and  the  Quilt 
Society,  Imogene  would  not  go  to  the  meetings.  She'd  slaved,  she  said, 
learning  that  piece  out  of  Bronson's  Public  Speaker,  just  exactly  the  way 
it  said,  with  gestures.  The  fellow  who  wrote  that  book  showed  pictures 
of  a  lady  speaking  "Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  Tonight,"  told  when  to  keep 
your  voice  up,  when  to  let  it  fall.  Imogene  guessed  he  knew  more  about 
it  than  some  common,  ordinary  folks.  But  if  such  things  were  to  be  made 
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a  laughingstock  of,  Imogene  was  all  done.  She  was  never  going  to  speak 
another  piece;  she  was  never  going  to  set  foot  inside  that  church  again; 
and,  what  was  more,  if  she  got  hold  of  that  Will,  she  was  going  to  beat 
his  ears  off. 

All  this  she  said  in  the  post  ofEce  and  in  other  places;  and  there  were 
plenty  to  tell  her  what  Will,  in  the  flush  of  his  triumph  with  "Towser," 
had  told  Gib,  and  Gib  had  told  Johnny  MacGimsey,  and  Johnny  had 
told  around  among  the  other  kids:  that  it  wasn't  Will's  idea,  entirely, 
but  Elbridge's,  too. 

Well,  you  couldn't  blame  Imogene,  when  all  her  life  she'd  prided  her- 
self on  being  a  speaker  of  pieces.  Elbridge  could  see  her  now,  years  back 
in  the  grade  school,  curls  and  blue  hair  ribbon  and  Sunday  dress,  and 
all  her  elders  admiring  around  about  how  nobody  could  speak  a  piece 
like  Imogene.  She'd  grown  up  thinking  it  was  a  kind  of  creative  art,  and 
maybe  it  was;  at  least  it  was  to  her,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  town 
had  laughed  their  heads  off  at  it.  No  wonder  she  was  mad,  and  had 
gone  around  saying  things  she  couldn't  back  out  of,  even  if  she  wanted  to. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  but  Imogene  and  Stell  were 
a  team,  when  they  had  grievances,  and  Stell,  too,  figured  she  had  plenty. 
It  wasn't  the  quilt,  she  said,  though  everybody  knew  it  was  her  turn  to 
win  it,  but  she  guessed  she  knew  now  what  certain  members  of  the  com- 
munity thought  of  her  in  spite  of  all  the  church  work  she'd  done.  As 
for  Liseo,  putting  the  menfolks  up  to  vote  against  her,  that  was  malicious; 
she'd  never  speak  to  him  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  she'd  get  even  with 
him  if  it  took  a  lifetime.  And  if  Carrie  Hitchman  was  putting  out  around 
town  that  she'd  caught  Stell  stealing  left-over  food  from  the  church  sup- 
per, then  Carrie  was  a  bare-faced  liar. 

It  was  a  little  early  in  the  game,  Elbridge  thought  soberly,  for  people 
to  start  calling  liars  and  thieves. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Carrie  had  caught  Stell  red-handed. 

"Stealing,"  said  Carrie,  "right  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  minister's  little 
children." 

Ordinarily,  this  wouldn't  have  mattered.  Stell  always  toted  home  a  lot 
of  cooked  stuff  from  a  church  time;  everybody  knew  that.  The  Ladies 
of  the  Aid  put  up  with  it  because  they  figured  she  needed  anything  extra 
she  could  get,  for  Luther;  besides,  Stell  was  the  hardest  worker  they  had 
and  a  good  organizer,  which  was  the  main  reason  they'd  elected  her 
president.  But  some  of  the  ladies  were  put  out  because  she'd  made  a 
new  quilt-contest  rule  without  consulting  anyone;  others  were  good  and 
mad  at  the  way  she'd  clawed  out  at  their  children;  and  Carrie  Hitchman, 
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in  particular,  was  all  burned  up  in  the  first  place  over  the  destruction  of 
her  cut-glass  pickle  dish,  which  had  been  an  heirloom. 

So  Carrie  and  Stell  had  had  it,  there  in  the  church  vestry,  that  morn- 
ing, covering  all  the  angles.  There  wasn't  much  about  each  other's  ap- 
pearance, families,  actions  and  way  of  life  that  they  had  left  out.  In  the 
Aid,  some  believed  Stell,  or  said  they  did— all  she  was  doing  was 
neatening  up  the  vestry  after  the  entertainment,  said  Stell,  though  every- 
body knew  better— and  some  believed  Carrie.  Jess  had  reported  that 
among  the  womenfolks  two  well-defined  sides  were  lining  up  for  battle, 
one  side  headed  up  by  Stell  and  Imogene,  and  the  other  by  Carrie.  The 
feud  hadn't  as  yet  spread  to  the  men,  but  old  grievances  could  be  raked 
up  any  time.  No  one  would  have  to  set  his  mind  on  finding  a  grudge 
or  two  to  smolder  over,  the  island  being  what  it  was,  people  living  for 
years  in  each  other's  placket  holes. 

Town  rows.  Sometimes  they  got  better,  sometimes  worse.  There  was 
a  time,  years  ago,  when  a  town  row  had  ended  in  a  killing— old  Nick 
Pumlow  had  cracked  a  fellow  over  the  head  with  a  maul.  Ward  Mac- 
Gimsey,  it  had  been,  old  Luther's  boy,  only  nineteen  or  twenty  at  the 
time.  He  hadn't  been  killed  outright,  but  he  might  as  well  have  been,  had 
lain  unconscious  a  long  time  before  he  died.  In  the  meantime,  Nick  had 
pulled  stakes  and  gone,  and  most  people  had  been  horrified  back  into 
their  senses. 

The  thing  was,  that  particular  town  row,  when  it  started,  hadn't  had 
a  thing  to  do  with  the  Pumlows  and  the  MacGimseys.  It  had  been  an 
argument  over  a  property  line  between  some  of  the  Viras  and  old  Harriet 
Horn.  Everyone  had  taken  sides,  that  was  all.  The  thing  grew  like  a 
tumor.  And  when  a  row  really  got  to  rolling  and  hate  and  violence  took 
over,  you  couldn't  stop  it;  it  had  to  run  its  course.  Usually,  when  it  was 
over,  you  found  more  damage  had  been  done  than  anybody  could  afford. 
For  himself,  Elbridge  hated  a  row  of  any  kind.  What  bothered  him  most, 
right  now,  was  he  and  Liseo  were  probably  responsible  for  setting  off  this 
particular  one.  Unless  he  could  think  of  some  way  to  head  it  off,  it  was 
going  to  be  a  nice  thing,  a  pretty  thing,  for  respectable  people  in  a  decent 
town. 

It  was  a  decent  town.  Elbridge  was  proud  of  it.  He  didn't,  of  course, 
have  many  illusions  about  his  neighbors.  Some  might  think  they  weren't 
so  tough  and  competent  as  the  old-timers  who  had  built  the  town,  but 
he  was  a  long  ways  from  believing  that.  You  had  to  take  into  considera- 
tion what  worry  and  being  in  debt  and  scraping  along  on  the  skin  of 
your  teeth  year  in  and  year  out  would  do  to  a  man;  three-quarters  of  the 
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time,  no  work  and  no  prospects,  sandpapering  away  at  him  till  he  wore 
thin;  until,  if  he  didn't  say  to  hell  with  it,  he  acted  as  if  he  might,  any 
time,  and  the  summer  people,  seeing  how  he  was,  wagged  heads  as  if 
at  a  funeral,  saying  it  was  too  bad,  a  fine  old  solid  section  of  the  country 
was  petering  out. 

But  let  those  who  said  so  see  what  Elbridge  saw  from  time  to  time. 
Let  some  project  come  up  where  a  man  felt  he  was  useful  and  needed, 
or  an  emergency,  like  the  one  of  the  past  few  days.  You  would  see  the 
old  toughness,  the  old  competence,  the  old  skills  come  out  overnight, 
and  none  of  them  rickety,  either,  from  lack  of  use. 

Elbridge  grinned  a  little,  thinking  of  old  Willard,  with  his  potbelly  and 
his  creepers,  careening  around  over  the  icy  rocks,  walking  shore,  hunting 
dead  bodies  or  a  sign  of  wreckage,  until  his  ankles  swelled  up  and  he  had 
to  quit  and  go  home  to  bed.  Poor  old  Wid,  his  liver  must  have  taken 
quite  a  jouncing. 

In  the  ghost  towns  of  the  West,  when  the  ore  gave  out,  the  people 
picked  up  and  went;  there  were  places  there  now,  you  read  about  every 
so  often,  houses,  stores,  hotels,  standing  there  empty;  not  a  soul. 

Maybe  that's  what  we  ought  to  do,  too,  pick  up  and  go  while  there's 
time,  while  there's  something  left  of  us. 

We  could,  he  thought  soberly.  The  summer  people  loved  the  island. 
Nobody  would  have  a  lot  of  trouble  selling  out,  if  he  wanted  to  put  his 
place  up  for  sale.  He  and  Liseo,  for  example,  had  a  standing  offer  from 
Mr.  Wynn,  one  of  the  summer  men,  who  wanted  the  wharf  and  break- 
water for  a  yacht  club  and  basin. 

But  somehow,  I  don't  think  we'll  go.  There  ought  to  be  some  foun- 
dations built  to  last,  and  our  folks  have  stivered  it  out  here  for  a  long 
time. 

Elbridge  straightened  up  from  the  window  sill  and  turned  to  pick  up 
his  tool  box,  aware,  again,  of  the  room  behind  him,  of  the  house  and 
the  people  in  it.  The  sound  of  surf,  hushed,  was  like  peaceful  breathing. 
A  quiet  stir,  an  occasional  clink  of  dish  or  pot  or  pan  came  from  the 
kitchen,  where  Miss  Greenwood  was  cooking  for  her  children's  party, 
and  sending  up  the  stairs  a  smell  of  fresh,  sweet  baking  and  warm  spices. 
In  the  living  room,  the  old  lady's  rocking  chair  moved  with  a  soft  creaking 
sound,  steady  and  serene. 

This  house,  he  thought. 

This  house  was  a  part  of  the  strong  foundation  of  the  town.  The  same 
men  built  it,  the  same  skill  went  into  it.  Good,  square-cut  granite,  bolted 
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into  rock.  Maybe  that  was  what  he  had  been  feehng  about  it.  Might  be 
that.  All  the  same,  there  was  something  else. 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  he  thought,  glancing  curiously  around 
the  quiet  room.  All  I  know  is,  I  feel  better. 

Down  at  the  cove,  he  and  Roger'd  have  a  fine  time  gunning;  all  of  a 
sudden  he  was  looking  forward  to  it. 

Poor  old  Roger,  I  haven't  had  hardly  a  word  to  say  to  him  since  he 
got  home.  He  must  think  I'm  turning  into  an  old  man. 

He  started  down  the  stairs,  his  mind  picking  up  automatically  where 
any  island  man's  mind  picked  up,  when  he  thought  for  long  about  Miss 
Greenwood. 

Won't  have  a  storm  window  put  on,  because  she  can't  clean  it  off  to 
look  at  her  view.  Just  as  soon  freeze  to  death,  so  long  as  she  can  look 
out  the  window.  Well,  I'd  rather  be  warm.  This  fool  house,  no  place  for 
a  couple  of  women. 

All  the  same,  something  inside  his  mind  kept  nudging  at  him.  All  the 
same  .  .  .  not  the  foundation,  but  what  you  put  on  it. 

ROGER  was  waiting  for  him,  sitting  on  a  stump  where  the  track 
branched  off  toward  the  cove.  Seeing  his  father,  he  waved  a  hand. 

"What  did  you  do— get  bogged  down  in  cake  and  coffee?"  he  asked. 
"I  thought  you'd  never  come." 

"Took  me  a  little  longer  than  I  thought  it  would,"  Elbridge  said.  "I 
see  you  fetched  the  guns." 

"Yup.  Thought  I'd  better.  Save  time." 

He  sounded  impatient,  Elbridge  thought.  It  wasn't  like  Roger  to  be 
impatient,  but  Elbridge  could  see  how  a  man  might  be,  who'd  worked 
undercover  all  fall,  and  now  had  to  wait  for  his  chance  to  hunt  duck. 

"That's  a  nice  house  of  hers,  you  know  it?"  Elbridge  said,  as  they 
started  off  down  the  snowy  path.  He  wondered  if  he  could  tell  Roger 
exactly  what  his  feelings  had  been,  decided  he  couldn't. 

"It  ought  to  be,"  Roger  said,  over  his  shoulder.  "Enough  money  went 
into  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  it's  that.  At  least,  not  all  of  it." 

"Sure,  it's  that.  A  little  spondulicks  makes  a  lot  of  difference,"  Roger 
said.  "If  you  don't  think  so,  Pop,  think  where  people  like  the  Greenwoods 
would  be  without  it.  Pretty  useless  in  the  world,  two  old  girls  like  that." 

"Well,  there  is  that.  But  I'm  not  too  sure.  They  put  out  something 
else,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Every  time  I  go  into  that  house,  I  come 
out  feeling  better.  I  like  to  go  there." 
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"I  do,  too.  Always  did.  She  feeds  you/'  Roger  said.  He  grinned  back 
at  his  father.  "Cake.  Coffee." 

"They  put  out  peace  and  quiet,"  Elbridge  said.  "And  something  else, 
like—"  He  hunted  for  the  word. 

"Shoot,  Pop.  They  put  out  money-smell.  All  the  summer  people  do. 
Whatever  else  it  is,  you  dam  well  want  to  remember  they  can  afford  it," 
Roger  said. 

He  went  along  down  the  footpath,  his  gun  in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  "I 
thought  the  snow'd  be  so  deep  in  here  we'd  have  to  crawl,"  he  said. 
"But  it  looks  as  though  a  herd  of  buffaloes  had  been  along." 

The  search  parties  hunting  the  shore  had  broken  out  some  of  the 
woods  trails— this  one,  for  example,  which  was  the  shortest  way  to 
the  cove— though,  mostly,  the  men  had  walked,  where  they  could,  on  the 
shore  below  tidemark. 

"Does  look  as  though  the  whole  town  had  been  along  here,  doesn't  it?" 
Elbridge  said. 

He  came  thoughtfully  along  behind  Roger,  thinking  how  much  he  had 
missed  the  boy,  how  good  it  was  to  have  him  home.  They  went  together 
as  comfortably  as  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  he  and  Roger,  enjoyed  each  other's 
company.  He  couldn't  think  of  anyone  he'd  rather  have  around,  except, 
of  course,  Jess. 

"What  you  weigh  now,  Roger?"  he  asked,  as  they  went  down  the  rocks 
toward  the  duck  blind. 

"Hundred  and  sixty,  thereabouts,"  Roger  said.  "Don't  worry.  I  can't 
put  you  on  your  back.  Not  yet." 

Elbridge  grinned.  "Any  day  now,  wouldn't  surprise  me,"  he  said. 

"Hey,  look,"  Roger  said,  coming  to  a  stop  at  the  edge  of  the  bank  by 
the  cove.  "Somebody's  been  piling  lumber." 

The  snow  on  the  bank  had  been  trampled  flat,  a  path  made  down  to 
tidemark.  At  one  side,  lying  in  the  snow,  was  a  big  pile  of  new  lumber, 
apparently  all  that  had  washed  ashore  into  the  cove. 

"Didn't  know  anybody'd  taken  time  to  salvage  that,"  Elbridge  said. 
"Nice  lumber,  isn't  it?" 

The  Nova  Scotia  lumber  was  mostly  two-by-fours  and  two-by-sixes, 
with  a  few  eight-by-twelves,  rough  sawed.  Some  of  it  had  been  splintered 
by  violent  passage  over  the  ledges,  but  mainly  it  was  as  it  had  come 
from  the  mill.  Water  had  darkened  its  yellow  newness,  furred  over  in 
spots  with  crystals  which  might  have  been  salt  or  frost;  the  ends  were 
fringed  with  milky  icicles,  sparked  here  and  there  by  the  sun.  It  still  had 
a  wild,  forest  smell  of  resin  and  pine  cones. 
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"Some  white  pine  there,"  Roger  said.  "Wonder  why  they  didn't  finish 
it.  They  must  have  a  lot  of  pine." 

"Likely  they  do.  The  buyer  would  plane  it,  probably,"  Elbridge  said. 

He  stood  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  lumber,  wondering  which  of  his 
neighbors  had  taken  the  time  to  stack  it.  With  all  the  searching  there 
had  been  to  do,  since  the  storm,  it  looked  as  though  someone  had  hustled 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  Not  that  it  made  sense  to  let  good 
lumber  go  adrift,  as  it  would  if  it  weren't  piled  out  of  the  tide's  way. 
A  man  could  always  use  cut  lumber.  But  Lord,  first  things  first;  it  did 
seem  as  though  they  might  have  spent  a  little  more  time  hunting,  before 
they  started  salvaging. 

There  were  no  ducks  in  the  cove  as  yet,  but  some  might  come  in 
around  dusk.  It  was  nearly  time.  The  sky  was  a  deep,  quiet  blue,  light- 
ening white  toward  the  eastern  horizon;  in  the  west  it  was  coloring  up 
to  a  clear  yellow.  The  duck  blind,  which  he  and  Roger  had  built  years 
ago,  when  Roger  was  Will's  and  Gib's  age,  and  which  Elbridge  and  the 
twins  now  repaired  each  year  with  brush  and  sticks,  was  all  but  buried 
up  in  snow,  like  an  igloo.  Roger  cleared  away  the  loopholes.  Inside,  it 
was  snug  as  a  cave,  with  an  old  log  to  sit  on,  and  no  drafts  at  all  through 
the  snow-thickened  walls.  They  sat  for  a  while  without  saying  anything. 
Occasionally,  Roger  leaned  over  and  peered  cautiously  out  through  a 
loophole,  at  the  empty,  slowly  darkening  water  of  the  cove. 

"How  is  it  over  there,  Roger?"  Elbridge  asked  at  last.  "You  like  it?" 

"It's  fine." 

"You  look  a  little  thinned  out.  Lost  your  tan." 

"Oh,  sure,  undercover.  Don't  get  much  chance  at  the  outdoors." 

"But  you  like  it,  just  the  same?" 

Roger  glanced  over  at  his  father. 

Elbridge  was  sitting  on  the  old  cat-spruce  log,  which  had  been  in  the 
duck  blind  so  long  that  its  ends  were  crumbling  away.  His  feet,  in  their 
heavy  felts-and-rubbers,  with  the  legs  of  his  old,  warm  woolen  pants 
tucked  down  inside  them,  were  stretched  out  comfortably.  His  sheepskin 
coat  hung  open,  showing  the  dark  blue  flannel  work  shirt,  red  tobacco 
tin  in  the  breast  pocket,  his  knitted  muffler  with  dangling  ends.  In  one 
mittened  hand,  he  held  his  corncob  pipe,  the  one  with  the  bubble  in  its 
stem,  the  pipe  which,  Roger  remembered,  never  seemed  to  be  new.  El- 
bridge's  face,  under  the  battered  cap  with  rolled-up  earflaps,  was  a  rich, 
red-bronze,  his  eyes  crinkled  at  the  corners  from  squinting  into  sun  and 
wind. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  Roger  said.  "I  don't  ever  seem  to  get  stretched 
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out  straight  over  there.  I  think  maybe  this  spring,  when  the  good  weather 
starts,  I'll  probably  bust.  This  is  what  I  like.  This  duck  blind.  Watching 
the  cove  for  birds,  even  if  they  don't  come.  Even  if  we  don't  get  any. 
You  and  your  stinking  old  pipe." 

Elbridge  was  touched.  "Never  will  get  used  to  having  you  gone,"  he 
said.  "Or  that  seeing  you  at  all  is  vacation  stuff,  now." 

*That's  right,  I  guess.  Pop.  Tliat's  what  it  is.  Vacation  stuff." 

"Sure  you  don't  want  to  come  home?"  Elbridge  asked.  "There's  always 
a  place  with  your  ma  and  me.  Or,  when  you  get  married,  with  Little 
Sarah.  She  rattles  around  in  that  big  house.  It'll  be  yours,  anyway,  when 
she  goes.  She's  said,  two-three  times,  she'd  be  tickled  to  death  to  move 
into  the  summer  kitchen,  time  comes  you  want  to  bring  home  a  wife." 

There  was  a  silence.  Roger  stood  looking  out  through  the  loophole  of 
the  blind.  So  like  MacKechnie,  the  set  of  his  head,  his  shoulders,  though 
MacKechnie  had  been  a  small  man. 

"Work  for  Liseo  and  me,"  Elbridge  went  on.  "There's  room  for  you. 
Or  if  you  want  to  be  on  your  own,  I've  got  enough  laid  by  to  start  you 
out  with  a  boat  and  gear."  He  said,  now,  what  he  had  wanted  to  say. 
"I'd  like  to  think  of  MacKechnie's  great-grandson  living  in  his  house. 
Kind  of  take  over,  where  the  old  man  and  I  leave  oflf." 

Roger  svmng  around.  "Take  over  what?"  he  said.  "Look,  Pop,  I  know 
you  like  it  here.  So  do  I,  in  a  way.  I  don't  like  working  undercover.  But 
look,  in  a  drugstore  you've  really  got  it  made.  Old  man  Caddell,  he— well, 
he  coins  the  money.  If  I  can  get  a  course  in  pharmacy,  I  can  take  over." 

"Lordsake,"  Elbridge  said.  "You  want  to  be  a  druggist?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  want  to.  I  want  to  make  dough.  I'm  like  anybody 
else,  I  want  to  pile  it  up.  Over  here,  living  over  here,  you  don't  have 
any  idea.  Look,  I  don't  want  to  live  hand  to  mouth.  I  want  a  car.  I  want 
a  radio.  I  want  a  movie  handy,  and  a  chance  to  go  to  it  when  I  want  to. 
I  want  money  enough  saved  up  to  marry  Rosie,  when  the  times  comes, 
and  I  want  a  new  house,  in  a  town.  A  house  with  a  bathroom." 

Elbridge  said,  "Well,  you  aren't  to  be  blamed  for  that,  I  guess." 

"I  only  want  the  things  in  my  time  that  MacKechnie  wanted  in  his, 
Pop.  He  did  it  with  a  granite  quarry,  that  was  what  he  had.  I  might  like 
to  do  it  with  a  quarry,  but  I've  got  no  choice,  so  I  take  what's  for  me, 
and  that's  a  drugstore." 

"You're  good  with  your  hands,"  Elbridge  said.  "That  chest  is  a  dandy." 

"I  can't  make  a  living  building  hope  chests." 

"No,  maybe  you  can't." 

"The  old-timers,"  Roger  said.  "I've  grown  up  hearing  about  them. 
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What  they  were,  what  they  did.  I  respect  them,  all  right,  who  wouldn't? 
But,  look,  Pop,  I'ln  no  different  from  them.  They  waded  in  here  when 
the  country  was  new,  that's  all,  everybody  got  his  hands  on  something. 
MacKechnie,  he  had  a  project,  sailed  in  here  and  built,  made  something 
on  his  own.  Well,  that's  what  I  want  to  do.  Get  my  hands  on  something, 
wrench  it  around,  make  it  fly.  Only,  where's  my  project  now?  What  is 
there  for  me?" 

"Well,  you  say  it's  a  drugstore." 

Roger  stuck  out  his  jaw,  and  in  that  moment,  Elbridge  saw  he  was 
like  MacKechnie.  A  lot  like  MacKechnie. 

"What's  wrong  with  a  drugstore?" 

"Nothing's  wrong  with  it.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  think  so.  All 
that's  wrong  with  it  for  you,  you've  just  said.  You  don't  like  it.  You 
don't  like  being  undercover.  I  think  the  old  man  kind  of  liked  what  he 
did,  Roger." 

"I  don't  think  it  cuts  a  whole  lot  of  ice,"  Roger  said,  "whether  you 
like  it  or  whether  you  don't.  The  fun's  in  making  the  money.  Heck,  how 
you  do  it,  that's  secondary.  You  can  get  interested  in  anything,  just  so  the 
money  comes  in.  That's  why  I  think  a  drugstore." 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dark.  The  sun  had  set,  leaving  behind  it  a 
clear,  lemon-colored  west.  The  water  in  the  cove  reflected  it,  sending 
back  slick  coils  of  pure  yellow,  on  which  a  mat  of  dark  seaweed  set  adrift 
by  the  storm  floated  lazily. 

He's  grown  taller,  Elbridge  thought.  He  was  taller  now  than  Elbridge 
was;  he  towered  over  his  mother.  His  hair  was  curly,  a  crisp  black,  like 
Jess's,  and  he  had  Jess's  straight,  forthright  nose,  her  gray  eyes  and  stub- 
born jaw.  MacKechnie,  yes,  sometimes;  but  when  you  looked  at  him, 
casually,  you  saw  Jess.  It  had  always  fascinated  Elbridge  to  see  Jess's 
looks  coming  out  in  the  kids;  as  for  his  own,  he  never  figured  he  had 
any  worth  mentioning.  Red  hair  and  freckles.  Of  course,  the  twins  had 
a  lot  of  his  looks,  but  enough  of  Jess's  to  take  the  curse  off.  It  seemed, 
in  a  way,  wonderful. 

You  made  kids,  they  were  the  spit-and-image,  but  with  a  difference; 
so  that  your  kid  wasn't  you  or  your  wife,  or  any  of  the  people  back  of 
that;  and  you  made  a  big  mistake,  if  you  thought  he  was.  He  was  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun,  and  valuable  in  a  way  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  You  might  have  made  him  and  you  cherished  him,  but  the 
heft  of  it  was,  you'd  be  a  fool  if  you  didn't  take  into  account  that  it 
was  the  kid's  own;  it  belonged  to  him,  not  to  you. 
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Roger  said,  "There's  a  wharf  for  sale  and  a  business  hke  yours  and 
Liseo's  over  at  the  harbor." 

Elbridge  nodded  absently.  "Joe  Blake's/'  he  said.  "Joe  decided  to  sell, 
has  he?" 

"Well,  he's  old.  He'd  sell  reasonable,  I  think.  But  I  don't  guess  you'd 
buy  him  out.  Not  the  way  you  feel  about  this  place." 

"Me?  Buy  out  Joe  Blake?" 

"No.  Skip  it,  Pop.  I  guess  you  wouldn't.  I'm  sorry  I  don't  feel  about 
it  here  the  way  you  do.  Over  there,  I  get  homesick.  For  the  way  it  looks, 
for  the  things  we  do  here,  for  you  and  Ma.  I  can't  wait  to  get  back.  But 
the  thing  is,  I  come  back  and  for  a  day  or  so,  it's  great,  and  then  there 
isn't  anything  here." 

He  seemed  surprised  when  his  father  said  nothing.  He  looked  around, 
and  saw  that  Elbridge  was  poking  thoughtfully  at  a  rotten  place  in  the 
log;  the  old,  punky  wood  gave  and  crumbled  at  a  touch. 

"With  your  brains!"  Roger  said  forcibly.  "You  could  have  done  any- 
thing. Only  you  look  back,  Pop,  at  what  a  lot  of  old  men  did  once,  that's 
dead  and  gone  and  ended.  Not  ahead,  at  what's  to  come—" 

He  stopped,  wondering  if  he'd  hurt  the  old  man's  feelings,  and  was 
relieved  when  Elbridge  grinned. 

"Brains?  Oh,  average,  I  guess.  If  you've  got  any  extra,  likely  the  heft  of 
them  came  from  your  ma." 

Roger  grinned  back.  This  was  more  like  it.  This  was  the  way  he  and 
his  father  used  to  talk.  "Oh,  I  always  tell  people  my  old  man's  dumb," 
he  said,  "so  they'll  know  I'm  under  a  handicap." 

"Well,"  Elbridge  said.  He  went  on,  after  a  moment,  "If  you  want  to 
study  pharmacy,  you'll  need  high  school,  won't  you?  I  can  help  you,  if 
you  need  it." 

"I'll  stick  with  Caddell  a  couple  of  years.  He's  teaching  me  a  lot.  I'll 
be  able  to  cram  down  a  pharmacy  course  in  jig  time.  I  can't  arse  around 
four  years  high  school.  Rosie  and  I  talked  it  over.  And  Mr.  Caddell, 
he's  old,  got  nobody  in  the  world,  maybe  he'll  leave  me  the  store.  I've 
kind  of  got  things  planned.  Pop." 

"Seems  as  though,"  Elbridge  agreed.  "Well,  it's  up  to  you,  Roger." 

He  puffed  on  his  pipe.  Not  that  Roger's  point  of  view  was  new  to 
him.  He  guessed  a  lot  of  people  felt  the  way  Roger  did,  and  why  not? 
It  was  what  you  had  to  expect  of  the  times,  and  who  was  he,  Elbridge 
Oilman,  to  set  up  the  example  of  his  own  life  against  the  feeling  of  the 
times?  What  did  he  have  to  offer  in  argument?  What  did  he  have  to 
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show?  Not  a  damned  thing,  in  terms  of  money  or  getting  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

A  house  he'd  built,  a  one-horse  fish-dealing  business,  a  family  of  kids, 
clothed,  warmed  and  educated  with  the  means  of  education  there  was 
at  hand.  A  certain  talent  for  handling  the  problems  and  the  failing  fi- 
nances of  a  bankrupt  town.  But  in  terms  of  success  in  the  world,  as  the 
world  thought  of  success,  not  a  damned  thing. 

"Why,  gee,  he  lets  me  take  over  the  soda  fountain  right  now,"  Roger 
said.  "Gee,  Pop,  no  birds.  Ought  to  be  getting  along,  hadn't  we,  if  we're 
going  to  stop  by  the  pond." 

"Ayup.  Your  ma'll  have  supper  ready,  too,  before  long." 

"Hey,  who's  that?"  Roger  said,  peering  out  the  loophole. 

Someone  had  come  past  the  duck  blind  and  was  headed  down  the  path 
toward  the  shore.  The  footsteps  must  have  been  muffled  by  snow,  for 
neither  of  them  had  heard  anything.  Elbridge  got  up,  peering  out  the 
other  loophole,  and  saw  the  fellow,  back-to,  rubber  boots  pulled  up,  a 
battered  mackinaw  and  sou'wester— looked  like  any  man  from  the  town, 
going  down  the  path  and  stopping  by  the  stack  of  lumber.  It  was  Jack 
Shepheard,  Elbridge  saw,  and  was  about  to  call  "hi"  to  him,  when  he 
stopped,  puzzled  by  what  Jack  was  doing. 

Jack  was  picking  up  sticks  of  lumber  and  heaving  them  down  over  the 
bank  of  the  cove. 

"What  the  heck—"  Roger  began,  stopped  by  his  father's  touch  on  his 
arm. 

After  he  had  heaved  down  eight  or  ten  big  sticks.  Jack  went  down  the 
bank  and  hauled  them  below  tidemark.  Then  he  came  back,  took  a  long 
look  behind  him  up  the  path  to  the  woods,  and  began  heaving  down 
some  more. 

"What's  that  for.  Pop?"  Roger  asked  in  a  low  voice.  "If  he  leaves  it 
down  there,  it'll  all  go  adrift." 

"That's  what  he  wants  it  to  do,  I  guess,"  Elbridge  said  thoughtfully. 

As  long  as  the  lumber  was  stacked  on  the  bank,  it  belonged  to  the 
man  who  had  stacked  it  there,  evidently  not  Jack.  Lying  on  the  rocks 
below  tidemark,  or  adrift,  it  belonged  to  anybody. 

"That'll  all  drift  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  cove  tonight,  the  way 
the  wind  is,"  Roger  said. 

"And  Jack  can  pick  it  up  tomorrow  and  it'll  be  his  lumber,"  Elbridge 
said. 

"Gosh,  what  a  dirty  trick!  Whoever  piled  that  there  must've  worked 
like  a  dog.  Let's  show.  Let  him  know  we've  seen  him." 
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"Wait,"  Elbridge  said.  "Hold  up,  while  I  think." 

For  a  moment,  he  didn't  know  what  was  best  to  do.  So  far  as  he  had 
:ver  known.  Jack  Shepheard  was  a  decent  enough  fellow,  no  better, 
10  worse  than  most,  and  Elbridge's  friend.  If  he  found  out  someone 
lad  seen  him  up  to  a  mean  trick  like  this,  he'd  never  get  over  it.  Things 
^ere  bad  enough,  right  now,  in  the  town,  without  making  them  worse, 
yith  the  women  all  ready  for  battle,  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  set  the 
nen  going,  too.  So  far,  the  men  hadn't  mixed  in  too  much.  But  some- 
hing  like  this  would  surely  do  the  trick.  On  the  other  hand,  Elbridge 
:new  quite  well  what  he  would  have  done  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  row. 
le  would  have  walked  out  of  the  duck  blind  and  said  "hi"  to  Jack,  and 
10  more;  and  Jack  would  have  been  sore  at  getting  caught,  and  it  wouldn't 
lave  mattered  a  damn.  He  saw  Roger  looking  at  him  curiously,  and 
bought,  Well,  better  go  out  there;  but  just  then,  the  matter  was  taken 
»ut  of  his  hands.  Somebody  else  went  by  the  blind  on  the  dead  run, 
i^ith  a  muffled  sound  of  feet  scurrying  in  the  snow,  and  George  Lowden 
ppeared  on  the  cove  bank,  hollering  and  shaking  his  fists. 

"We  thought  you  was  down  here,  tracked  you,  you  thieving  bastard, 
ou!  You  put  that  lumber  back  up  here  on  the  bank.  That  belongs  to 
ne,  that  lumber  does!" 

Jack  spun  around;  he  was  a  big  fellow  who  would  have  made  two  of 
George,  but  here  behind  George,  puffing  and  panting,  came  Willard. 
rhey  could  hear  his  creepers  crunch  in  the  snow. 

'That's  what  you  think,"  Jack  said  levelly.  "It  belongs  to  anyone  can 
;et  it.  I'm  getting  it." 

"No,  sir,  by  God,  you  ain't!" 

"You  try  and  stop  me,"  Jack  said.  "Come  on  down  here,  the  both  of 
ou  and  try  and  stop  me."  He  pulled  his  head  down  into  the  shoulders 
if  his  mackinaw,  and  stood  there,  his  hunched  outline  black  against  the 
till,  yellow  water  of  the  cove.  "You  thought  you  was  smart,  didn't  you?" 
ack  went  on.  "Let  on  you  was  walking  shore  looking  for  dead  bodies, 
nd  all  the  time  you  was  down  here  piling  up  this  lumber,  just  so's  to  get 
head  of  us,  whilst  we  was  out  pounding  around  them  islands,  hunting, 
'igured  you  had  the  edge  on  us,  didn't  you?  Well,  by  God,  it  was  a 
[irty  trick.  You  ain't  getting  away  with  it." 

"That's  quite  a  spiel,"  George  said.  "Quite  a  spiel." 

Tes,  and  I  mean  it.  You  try  to  bother  me  down  here,  I'll  bend  one 
i  these  two-by-fours  over  your  head." 

George  reached  down,  picked  up  a  short  end  of  new  two-by-four. 
We'll  see  who'll  bend  a  two-by-four,"  he  said.  He  turned,  thrust  it,  like 
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a  club,  into  Willard's  hands.  "Go  on,  Wid,"  he  said,  standing  out  of  the 
way.  "Go  on  down  there  and  hit  him." 

"Yes,"  Jack  said.  "Come  on,  why  don't  you,  Wid?  If  your  ankles  ain't 
too  swole  up  from  walking  the  shore  hunting  for  dead  bodies,  like  you 
said.  God  knows  they  ought  to  be,  but  it  wam't  from  hunting,  was  it?" 

Willard  hefted  the  two-by-four  in  his  hands.  You  had  to  know  Willard 
to  know  there  was  real  fury  behind  the  sounds  he  was  making.  He  was 
humbling  and  bumbling  like  a  kettle  lifting  its  cover  when  it  starts  to 
boil,  and  every  few  seconds  his  breath  went  out  through  his  teeth  with  a 
hiss.  He  lifted  the  club  and  lowered  it,  and  he  began  to  paw  the  snow 
with  his  feet,  shifting  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  was  quite  funny  to  watch,  but  Elbridge  had  seen  this  happen  to 
Willard  once  or  twice  in  his  life.  Once,  years  ago,  if  Willard  hadn't  been 
pulled  off  of  a  man,  he  might  have  killed  him.  Elbridge  knew— he  had 
been  the  one  who'd  pulled  him  off,  and  it  was  like  trying  to  stop  a  bull. 

He  sighed  a  little,  motioned  Roger  out  of  his  way.  He  thought.  Here 
goes  the  town,  leveled  his  shotgun  out  through  the  loophole,  aimed  it 
at  the  snow-laden  tree  over  Willard's  head,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  tree  was  a  young  cat  spruce  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  thick 
branches  so  loaded  with  soft  snow  that  they  were  already  slanted  toward 
the  ground.  The  charge  of  bird  shot  at  close  range  started  a  cascade  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree,  which  fell  with  a  whush,  cleaning  off  the  lower 
branches  as  it  came,  a  great  cloud  of  flying  white  down  over  Willard,  so 
that  for  a  moment  he  could  not  be  seen.  Then  he  heaved  up  out  of  it 
like  a  snow-topped  mountain,  buried  to  his  knees,  a  tower  of  snow  on 
his  hat,  on  his  arms  and  shoulders,  on  the  two-by-four,  which  he  held 
in  his  two  hands,  as  if  he  were  presenting  a  pile  of  snow  on  a  platter. 

"Bub-by  Jesus,"  Willard  said.  "Did  somebody  take  a  shot  at  me?" 

Elbridge  strolled  out  of  the  duck  blind.  "God,  Wid,  I'm  sorry,"  he 
said.  "Damn  squirrel,  I  don't  believe  I  touched  him.  Here,  goshsake,  let 
me  brush  you  oE.  I  didn't  have  an  idea  in  the  world  that  would  do 
that." 

He  hadn't,  he  realized,  thinking  only  that  the  gunshot  would  stop 
the  fight. 

He  picked  the  two-by-four  out  of  Willard's  hands,  tossed  it  into  the 
bushes  and  began  brushing  snow  from  Willard,  knocking  it  off  his  hat, 
digging  it  out  of  his  collar.  Willard's  hands  jerked  blindly;  one  of  them 
found  the  lapel  of  Elbridge's  coat,  clamped  there  and  pulled,  and  the 
lapel  came  off,  ripped  clean  dowTi  the  front  of  the  coat. 

"Take  it  easy,  boy,"  Elbridge  said. 
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He  went  on  carefully  brushing,  using  his  hands  for  that. 

"No  need  to  tear  my  coat.  Hold  on,  now,  let  me  get  that  lump  off 
your  collar.  God,  I'm  sorry.  Damn  careless  thing  to  do.  Wonder  I  hadn't 
hurt  you.  You're  about  soaked  through,  you  know  it?  You  come  on  up  to 
the  house  with  me.  Jess'll  feed  us  hot  coffee,  get  you  dried  out.  Come 
on,  now,  no  sense  risking  pneumonia.  Man's  got  to  be  careful,  this  time 
of  year." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  went  on  brushing  and  talking  for  ten  minutes, 
though  it  couldn't  have  been  more  than  two,  before  he  saw  some  an- 
swering sign  of  humanity  in  Willard's  face.  The  mouth,  wrenched  with 
fury,  relaxed,  and  two  fat  tears  squeezed  out  from  under  the  clenched 
eyelids. 

"That's  the  boy,"  Elbridge  said,  with  relief. 

Thank  God.  Wid  would  be  all  right  now.  At  least,  that  was  the  way  it 
had  been,  times  before. 

He  stepped  back  to  find  Roger  directly  behind  him,  his  face  white, 
his  shotgun  cocked  and  aimed  directly  at  Willard's  foot. 

"Hey,  put  that  down!"  Elbridge  said.  "What  in  hell  do  you  think 
you're  doing?" 

"I  wouldn't  have,  unless  he—"  Roger  stopped.  "I  saw  him  tear  your 
coat." 

"Well,  it's  all  right  now.  Put  it  down." 

It  wasn't  all  right,  because  Jack  was  still  standing  down  there,  his  shoul- 
ders hunched,  his  big,  homely  face  set  in  lines  of  stubbornness  and  fury. 
As  for  George,  George  was  gone,  hot-footing  it  up  the  snowy  path  to 
town.  George  wouldn't  fight  anybody,  not  if  he  could  get  Willard  to 
do  the  fighting  for  him. 

"What  to  hell.  Jack?"  Elbridge  said.  "There's  a  lot  of  lumber  along- 
shore srill.  What's  the  use  of  a  cussed  row?" 

Jack  looked  Elbridge  up  and  down.  "Let  'em  get  away  with  it,  would 
you?"  he  said.  "Wid  and  George  and  Paul  Cayford  and  Allen  Vira  and 
them  was  supposed  to  hunt.  And  what  did  they  do?  Spent  the  time 
stacking  up  lumber,  so  as  to  get  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us.  All  right,  we 
won't  stand  for  it.  You  can  side  with  them  or  side  with  us.  Which  is  it?" 

"You  cool  off  a  little,  you'll  see  they  didn't  stack  up  so  much,"  El- 
bridge said.  "There's  lumber  to  burn  all  over  the  east  shore,  Jack." 
Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  he  saw  Willard  going  off  up  the  path,  stum- 
bling a  little  as  he  went. 

"That  ain't  the  point  of  it.  It's  the  dirty  trick,"  Jack  said.  "What  a 
batch  of  hogs  thought  they  could  get  away  with."  He  stood  glaring  at 
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Elbridge,  suddenly  turned  and  started  to  stump  away,  his  rubber  boots 
slipping  and  sliding  over  the  icy  rocks.  "All  right/'  he  said,  over  his  shoul- 
der. "If  you  won't  either  fish  or  cut  bait,  then  you  mind  your  own  god- 
damned business." 

Well,  Elbridge  thought  soberly,  watching  him  go,  if  the  men  of  the 
town  are  bound  to  fight,  shore  salvage  is  as  good  a  rock  as  any  to  split  on. 

So  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  there'd  been  squabbles,  off  and  on, 
over  shore  salvage.  Tide  currents  setting  down  across  the  bay  brought 
all  kinds  of  floating  objects,  not  only  from  the  bay,  but  from  the  river 
mouth  on  the  mainland,  twenty  miles  away  to  the  west.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  big  sawmills  were  going  full-tilt,  up  that  river,  there  had  al- 
ways been  a  lot  of  loose  lumber  floating  around  the  bay,  a  godsend  to 
islanders  who  had  to  boat  or  raft  across  water  every  stick  of  sawed  lumber 
they  needed.  It  was  traditional  to  walk-shore,  particularly  after  a  storm, 
to  see  what  you  could  find;  everyone,  including  Elbridge,  liked  to,  and  it 
had  always  involved  considerable  rivalry,  because  whoever  got  there  first 
got  first  pickings. 

Most  people  respected  the  salvage  law— if  a  man  found  something  on 
the  shore  and  hauled  it  up  out  of  the  tide's  way,  it  could  stay  there  on 
the  bank  until  doomsday  unless  he  came  and  took  it  away  himself.  A 
salvage  stealer  found  out  sooner  or  later  that  no  loot  of  his  own  would 
ever  be  safe  from  anybody,  and  Elbridge  had  known  only  a  few  such  in 
his  time.  Jack  Shepheard  had  never  been  one;  to  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
he  wasn't  now.  He  had  a  grievance;  he  was  seeing  justice  done. 

Quite  a  lot  of  the  men  had  spent  time  out  in  boats,  hunting  the  bay, 
making  sure  nobody,  living  or  dead,  had  been  cast  away  on  any  of  the 
islands— Elbridge,  himself,  and  Jack,  and  Bill  Lessaro  and  Orin  Vira  and 
Joe  Hitchman  and  a  couple  of  the  Nikolaides  kids,  probably  some  more 
he  didn't  know  about.  And  Liseo. 

Liseo,  he  reflected,  pacing  along  behind  Roger,  as  Roger  headed  eagerly 
up  the  path  toward  the  duck  pond.  If  that  bunch  had  got  together,  hash- 
ing things  over,  and  they  must  have,  Liseo  would  have  been  there,  too, 
with  his  word  or  so  to  say.  The  idea  of  setting  the  lumber  adrift  to  be 
picked  up  all  over  again,  had  a  fine  flavor  of  Liseo.  There  was  a  kind  of 
justice  in  it,  you  couldn't  deny. 

Still,  if  Liseo  had  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  the  lumber  would  have 
gone  adrift  on  a  dark  night  with  a  high  tide,  innocent  faces  all  over  the 
place,  and  nobody  the  wiser.  Only  old  Jack,  single-track  mind,  was  so 
burned  up  he  couldn't  wait. 

Too  bad,  Elbridge  thought,  with  a  wry  grin  to  himself.  Liseo  and  I 
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could  have  fixed  that,  sHck  as  a  whistle,  and  no  fat  in  the  fire  at  all. 
But  it  was  too  late  now.  The  circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  were 
set  up  and  aimed.  They'd  be  a  lot  easier  to  deal  with,  too,  if  there  were 
a  single  living  man  on  the  island  whose  grandfather  wouldn't  have  been 
happier  to  find  a  new  two-by-four  lying  on  the  shore  than  he  would  a 
five  dollar  bill. 

ADDIE  SHEPHEARD,  that  afternoon,  had  walked  up  the  road  to  call 
on  the  Lowdens.  She  wasn't  overly  fond  of  Harriet,  though  they  were 
cousins— Addie,  before  she  had  married  Jack  Shepheard,  had  been  a 
Horn.  She  had  grown  up  with  Harriet  and  had  found,  even  as  a  child, 
that  you  might  as  well  try  to  be  pleasant  to  a  needle.  The  best  of  in- 
tentions, and  prick!  you  got  scratched.  So  a  social  visit  once  or  twice  a  year 
was  all  Addie  felt  called  upon  to  make  on  Harriet,  and  she  wouldn't  have 
gone  today  except  it  was  church  business  and  she  hoped  to  find  Willard 
at  home.  She'd  waited  until  nearly  suppertime,  for  that  reason;  besides, 
if  Haniet  was  busy  getting  supper,  Addie  would  have  an  excuse  for  not 
staying  very  long. 

The  Church  Council,  of  which  Addie  was  chairman,  had  met  at  her 
house  last  night  to  see  what  had  best  be  done  about  the  vestry  furnace. 
When  Willard  had  dumped  the  bucket  of  ice  water  into  it,  he'd  ruined 
the  hearth,  cracked  it  in  three  places,  so  that  no  fire  could  be  built  and 
no  services  held  in  the  church  through  the  cold  weather  until  the  furnace 
was  fixed.  The  Council,  including  Addie  herself,  was  good  and  put  out 
with  Willard,  all  except  Jess,  that  is,  who  seemed  to  feel  Willard  had 
something  on  his  side. 

"Oh,  no.  Bill!"  she'd  said,  when  Bill  Lessaro  proposed  a  motion  that 
the  Council  assess  Willard  twenty  dollars,  make  him  pay  the  repair  bill. 
"That  isn't  right!  Everybody  was  excited  that  night." 

Council  Meeting  had  been  awful  uncomfortable,  anyway,  all  evening. 
Bill  and  Carrie  Hitchman  had  sat  there  looking  right  through  Paul  Cay- 
ford,  because  Paul  was  one  of  those  who'd  sneaked  in  ahead  of  his  neigh- 
bors piling  up  that  lumber;  and  Paul,  being  Imogene's  husband,  had 
spent  his  time  staring  right  through  Jess.  Of  course,  the  Cayfords  were 
all  terrible  put  out  with  the  Gilmans. 

The  atmosphere  had  got  so  thick  that  Jack's  aunt,  old  Aunt  Mary  Shep- 
heard, nigh  eighty,  who  lived  with  them,  had  noticed  it  and  she'd  piped 
up,  "For  heb'm  sakes,  what  ails  them  men?  They'll  be  at  it.  Look  out, 
now!"  And  Addie  would  like  to  have  gone  right  through  the  floor,  she 
was  so  embarrassed. 
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She  was  having  a  time,  herself,  because  she  hated  to  vote  opposite 
sides  from  Jess,  who  was  as  good  a  friend  as  she'd  have  in  this  world; 
but  there,  Willard  did  break  that  hearth.  And  he  was  in  on  that  lumber, 
too.  Jack  said  so.  Serve  him  right  to  have  to  pay  out  twenty  dollars.  She 
didn't  doubt  for  a  minute  that  Carrie  and  Bill  had  the  same  thing  in 
mind  when  they  voted  "y^s"  along  with  her.  And  then  Jess  voted  "no," 
and  that  left  Paul  hanging  and  dangling.  He  was  mad  at  Jess,  so  he 
couldn't  vote  "no"  and  be  on  her  side;  and  if  he  voted  "yes,"  then  he'd 
be  in  with  Carrie  and  Bill,  who  were  mad  at  him.  It  was  real  painful  to 
watch.  And  then  Paul  got  up  and  resigned  from  the  Council  and  went 
home. 

Addie  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for  the  world,  but  there.  Up  to  now 
it  had  been  a  real  good  Council. 

The  motion  had  passed,  and  here  Addie  was  with  a  bill  against  Wil- 
lard for  twenty  dollars  in  her  pocket.  Not  that  she  meant  to  bring  it  out, 
before  Harriet,  if  Willard  wasn't  there.  Everybody  in  the  world  knew 
how  Harriet  was  about  money.  Chaw  down  on  the  nickels  and  dimes, 
and  grab  Willard's,  whisk!  right  out  of  his  pocket,  the  minute  he  got 
home  every  day. 

Willard  wasn't  there,  nor  George.  Harriet  was  getting  supper.  She  was 
civil,  but  she  kept  glancing  over  at  Addie  with  that  you-want-something- 
or-you-wouldn't-have-come  look.  It  made  Addie's  scruff  rise  up  on  the 
back  of  her  neck,  but  before  anything  happened  to  put  your  finger  on, 
in  came  George,  all  a-puff  as  if  he'd  been  running,  and  sweating  like  a 
vinegar  cruet. 

"Heaven's  sake,  George,"  Addie  said.  "What  ails  you?"  and  George, 
who  had  started  to  say  something  to  Harriet  before  he'd  noticed  Addie 
was  there,  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  opened  the  Daily  NewSy  spread  it 
right  out  in  front  of  his  face. 

"Well,  Addie,  Jack  and  the  boys  gone  somewhere,  have  they?"  Harriet 
said. 

It  was  suppertime,  but  she  needn't  make  so  plain  she  wanted  you  to  go 
home. 

Addie  said,  "Not  that  I  know  of,"  and  sat  on  for  a  few  minutes,  just 
to  show  she  wasn't  going  home  until  she  got  ready. 

"Oh,  you  plan  a  late  supper,  then,"  Harriet  said,  and  she  began  to 
dish  up,  without  ah-yes-or-no. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  have  to  set  here  and  watch  you  eat,"  Addie 
said.  She  got  up,  feeling  the  red  come  up  her  neck  in  spite  of  herself. 
"Or  make  you  put  back  supper  on  account  of  my  being  here.  I  had 
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some  church  business  with  Willard,  that  was  all.  I  s'posed  likely  you'd 
w^it  supper  for  him.'' 

That'll  hold  her,  she  thought,  starting  toward  the  door.  Everybody 
knew  George  and  Harriet  never  waited  for  Willard,  that  he  got  the  pick- 
ings-up  and  the  leavings-over  in  this  house. 

Thank  heaven,  there  he  came.  She  could  hear  his  creepers,  like  walking 
on  bones.  Ker-unch,  thump,  Kerunch-thump. 

"If  the  Council,"  Harriet  said,  "has  sent  him  a  bill  for  that  hearth, 
you  can  take  it  home  with  you." 

"It  beats  all  how  private  business  gets  around,"  Addie  said.  "I  don't 
know  who  told  you  that,  but  I  can  suppose  it  was  Imogene.  All  I  can 
say  is,  it's  a  good  thing  she  wasn't  bom  a  boat.  With  her  leaks,  she'd  never 
of  growTi  up  to  woman-size.  You  can  tell  her  I  said  so,  she'd  sunk  years 
ago." 

"I  will,"  Harriet  said.  "Count  upon  it." 

"I'm  sure,"  Addie  said.  She  met  Willard  in  the  door,  and  she  knew 
she  ought  to  have  led  up  to  the  bill,  but  she  w^as  so  mad  she  couldn't. 
She  just  put  it  into  his  hand,  said,  "The  Council  sent  you  this,  Willard," 
and  went  on  by. 

She  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  face  and  felt  real  sorry.  He  just  stood 
there,  looking  at  the  bill  in  his  hand  with  that  kind  of  foolish  expression 
he  had  sometimes,  and  he  was  wet,  too,  coldlike,  as  if  he'd  been  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  snow. 

George  said,  "Blood  from  a  stone,  Addie.  Blood  from  a  stone,"  with- 
out even  putting  dowTi  the  paper,  and  Harriet  said,  just  as  Addie  closed 
the  door,  "Wid,  I've  told  you  and  told  you,  that  I'll  tear  the  feet  off  your 
legs  if  you  so  much  as  set  one  track  of  them  creepers  on  my  kitchen 
floor." 

LATER  that  night,  as  George  was  coming  in,  unsuspecting,  from  the 
outhouse,  Willard  came  out  of  the  bam,  grabbed  him  and  thrashed  him, 
gave  him  the  hiding  of  his  life,  so  that  the  next  moming  George  couldn't 
stir  out  of  bed,  and  Harriet  had  to  send  for  Doctor  Graham. 

The  old  doctor  plastered  up  George's  cuts  and  bmises,  put  out  a  bottle 
of  liniment  to  rub  on;  he  was  furious  at  having  to  make  the  trip  over 
to  the  island,  in  the  winter,  in  Orin  Vira's  boat,  for  any  such  cause. 

"God,  you  tAvo  fellows!"  he  said,  slapping  his  instruments  back  into  his 
bag.  "I've  got  enough  to  do  without  having  to  patch  up  a  mess  of  foolish- 
ness. Somebodv  ought  to  bat  your  heads  together,  knock  some  sense  into 
vou." 
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"Nothing  to  do  with  me,  Doc/'  George  said,  out  of  one  side  of  his 
mouth,  because  the  other  was  covered  with  plaster.  "Charged  out  of  there 
Hke  a  wild  animal,  had  me  down  before  I  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
never  done  one  thing  to  him." 

"What  were  you  thinking  of,  Wid?"  the  doctor  said.  "This  is  no  way 
for  a  grown  man  to  treat  his  brother.  Next  time,  it'll  be  the  sheriff,  it 
won't  be  me,  and  serve  you  good  and  well  right." 

Willard  stood  there,  looking  off  sideways,  not  saying  anything.  George 
had  managed  to  give  him  a  black  eye,  a  dandy,  but  that  was  all. 

Harriet  said,  "You  tend  to  George,  doctor.  I'll  tend  to  Willard." 

She  stood  there,  watching  the  doctor,  her  thin  lips  tight.  This  doctor's 
visit  was  costing  her  three  dollars.  She  would  tend  to  Willard. 

THE  moon  was  just  beginning  to  rise  when  the  caterpillar  of  children, 
of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  Herbie  Hitchman,  five,  to  Bubber  Cayford, 
fourteen,  came  up  MacKechnie's  hill  and  crossed  the  top  by  the  quarries. 
The  sky  in  the  west  was  clear  gold-green  from  the  sunset  still,  translu- 
cent as  a  cat's  eye.  Stars  were  coming  out,  big  and  quiet,  and  the  tip  of 
the  moon  lay  as  in  a  niche  in  the  place  where  the  sky  met  the  ocean, 
making  a  faint  squiggle  of  reddish  fire  across  the  water.  Below  the  hill, 
the  island  spread  out,  savage  and  cold,  swamp  and  pasture  and  water 
meadow  buried  white.  Tonight  no  wind  blew,  but  the  sound  of  the  sea 
still  hung  muted  in  the  air. 

The  children  had  formed  Indian  file  where  the  causeway  crossed  the 
swamp,  because  the  track  through  the  snow  was  narrow.  They  yelled 
and  stamped  and  snowballed  each  other;  sometimes,  where  the  snow- 
banks weren't  too  deep,  the  ones  on  ahead  made  side  excursions  to  hide 
behind  trees  and  shake  a  laden  branch  so  that  dollops  of  snow  would 
fall  on  someone,  or  jump  out  with  a  boo  to  scare  the  little  kids.  Night 
was  falling  in  the  woods,  deep  blue  shadows  growing  cold  and  lonesome. 
Nobody  noticed,  or  minded  if  the  raucous  and  hearty  noise  they  made 
seemed  small  and  muffled  under  the  sea-shell  sky.  Tonight  was  the  night 
of  the  Party. 

They  went  through  the  silent  trees  with  a  sound  that  was  like  a  flock 
of  birds,  part  twitter,  part  scream;  and  deep  in  the  swamp,  in  his  thicket 
behind  the  pond,  the  big  buck  lifted  his  head  a  little  from  his  long 
dream  of  cold  and  heard  them  go. 

Tonight  was  the  night  looked  forward  to  for  weeks,  like  Christmas, 
like  the  Fourth  of  July;  the  Party,  of  a  kind  they  didn't  know  except 
in  this  one  place;  the  night  they  were  let  to  walk  across  the  island  by 
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themselves,  when  dark  woods  were  not  scary  and  quarry  pits  no  danger, 
being  only  incidentals  on  the  way  to  Miss  Greenwood's  Party. 

At  ten-thirty,  two  grownups  would  come  from  the  village  with  lanterns 
—tonight  it  would  be  Roger  Gilman  and  Rosie  MacGimsey— to  make 
sure  everybody  got  safely  home.  But  that  would  be  after  dark,  and  it 
wasn't  dark  yet,  not  quite.  They  crossed  by  the  quarry  pits,  big  children 
at  either  end,  little  ones  in  the  middle,  holding  to  each  other's  belts  and 
coattails,  as  they  had  promised  their  mothers  they  would;  but  screaming, 
laughing  because  Bubber  Cayford,  up  front,  yelled  that  he  was  Big  Chief 
Rosy-Belly  and  Joyce  Gilman,  at  the  rear,  was  his  Heap  Biggest  Injun 
Squaw,  and  all  the  rest  papooses;  even  Herbie  Hitchman,  the  custard  of 
all,  stumped  gaily  along  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  his  eyes  shining  as  if 
with  visions  of  sugarplums. 

So  they  went  down  the  hill  and  through  the  woods  on  its  far  side, 
where  the  trees  were  so  thick  that  not  much  snow  had  got  through  to  the 
path,  only  a  few  inches  on  the  level  and  one  spotless,  gleaming  snow- 
bank, drifted  three  feet  high,  flat-topped  like  a  table,  where  Joyce  Gil- 
man lay  down  on  her  back  and  flapped  her  arms  to  make  an  angel  with 
wings,  printed  on  the  snow.  And  then,  when  she  got  up,  Bubber  Cay- 
ford went  up  the  snowbank  and  just  made  the  prints  of  his  knees  and 
his  hands  on  either  side  of  the  angel;  and  the  big  kids  screamed  laughing, 
because  that  was  nasty,  and  the  little  kids  laughed  because  the  big  kids 
did.  Only  not  Joyce.  She  was  mad.  She  tried  to  slap  Bubber  and  he  ran 
off,  hollering  and  hooting. 

And  then  they  came  to  Miss  Greenwood's  house,  set  high  on  the  point 
of  rocks,  yellow  warm  light  from  every  downstairs  window,  and  she 
standing  in  the  open  door.  And  the  full  moon  had  pulled  itself  up,  float- 
ing free  and  clear  above  a  vast  slice  of  silver  light  across  the  black-ink 
water. 

Miss  Greenwood  was  in  a  dress-up  dress,  gray,  with  lace  at  the  neck, 
long,  floppy  skirt,  covered  with  a  little  white  lace  apron  in  front.  Her 
hair  was  in  a  puffy  roll,  gray  above  her  forehead,  neat  pug  on  top.  Smiling, 
talking,  greeting  everybody,  she  showed  them  where  to  put  their  wraps, 
in  the  small  bedroom  off  the  kitchen. 

"Big  ones  help  the  little  ones,  please,"  she  said.  "And  then  go  into 
the  living  room.  I  shall  finish  setting  the  table,  and  then  we'll  play 
games." 

Away  she  went  to  the  dining  room,  where,  if  you  listened,  you  could 
hear  her  rattling  silver  spoons  and  talking  to  herself.  You  would  almost 
think  someone  was  in  the  room  with  her,  even  when  you  knew  she  was 
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there  all  alone.  Joyce,  helping  Herbie  Hitchman  off  with  his  rubbers 
by  the  dining  room  door,  heard  her  say,  "Twenty,  twenty-one,  two,  three. 
That's  right,  I  think,  but  I  must  count  again.  I'm  such  a  fool  about 
numbers.  It  would  be  dreadful,  Roxinda,  if  somebody  got  left  out." 

Herbie,  standing  on  one  leg  while  Joyce  pulled  at  his  rubber,  let  his 
foot  go  limp.  A  look  of  deep  amusement  passed  over  his  face. 

"She's  talken  to  herself,"  he  said,  giggling. 

It  was  one  of  the  things  they  waited  for;  it  was  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
Party  to  hear  Miss  Greenwood  talk  to  herself. 

"You  shush,  Herbie,"  Joyce  whispered  to  him. 

Suppose  Miss  Greenwood  heard  him? 

"I  heard  her,"  Herbie  said  loudly. 

"Well,  what  of  it?  Stiffen  out  your  foot,  Herbie,  it's  like  a  dishcloth. 
How  do  you  expect  me  to  get  your  rubber  off?" 

"But  she  wosl  I  heard  her,  Joyce." 

"Well,  if  she  hears  you,  she  won't  give  you  any  ice  cream,"  Joyce  whis- 
pered fiercely. 

This  was  a  mistake.  Herbie  began  to  pucker. 

"But  she  didn't  hear  you." 

She  gave  him  a  little  shove  toward  the  living  room. 

"You  go  in  and  look  at  the  Christmas  tree,"  she  said.  "See  if  you  can 
tell  which  present's  yours." 

Herbie's  pucker  cleared  up  at  once.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "Oh,  yes.  I 
will." 

Joyce  saw  him  go,  thankfully.  She  put  his  rubbers  down  behind  the 
kitchen  door,  so  that  she  would  know  where  to  find  them.  Always,  when  it 
came  time  to  leave  a  place,  Herbie  would  be  sure  his  rubbers  were  lost, 
never  to  be  found,  and  have  a  spell  of  bellering.  Joyce  didn't  want  to  go 
through  with  that.  Not  on  the  night  of  the  Party. 

Coming  over,  she  had  felt  so  happy  that  she  hadn't  really  got  mad 
when  Bubber  Cayford  messed  up  her  snow  angel.  It  was  no  use  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him,  he  was  always  doing  and  saying  something  nasty 
anyway;  and  just  now,  he  and  his  sister  Gladys  were  laying  for  her  and  the 
twins,  because  Imogene  was  so  mad.  But  nothing  was  going  to  bother 
Joyce  tonight.  She  felt  foamy  inside;  if  she  opened  her  mouth  wide,  she 
thought,  out  might  come  a  big  colored  soap  bubble;  and  the  air  in  Miss 
Greenwood's  house  was  as  if  full  of  Christmas  spangles  and  smelt  most 
beautifully  of  cake. 

The  crowd  had  mostly  cleared  out  of  the  small  bedroom,  leaving  the 
couch  piled  with  snow-damp  coats  and  caps  and  the  floor  cluttered 
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with  assorted  wet  footgear,  each  piece  making  a  separate  puddle  where 
it  sat.  But  Bubber  and  Gladys  were  in  there,  still  as  mice  by  the  far 
door,  which  was  shut.  Over  by  the  couch,  taking  off  his  rubbers,  was 
Will.  The  light  was  dim  from  a  single  kerosene  lamp  in  the  bracket  by 
the  window,  but  Joyce  could  see  they  were  all  three  staring  at  the  closed 
door. 

She  put  her  own  coat  and  cap  on  top  of  the  pile.  "Come  on.  Will. 
What  are  you  hanging  around  in  here  for?" 

Bubber  said,  ''Shut  up.  Listen." 

From  behind  the  door,  there  was  at  first  no  sound,  then  a  soft,  thin, 
gentle  wheeze. 

"That's  old  lady  Greenwood,"  Bubber  said.  "That's  where  she  sleeps, 
in  there.  That's  her,  snoring." 

For  a  moment,  Joyce,  too,  stared  at  the  door  with  awe  and  curiosity. 
Old  lady  Greenwood,  so  old  she  wasn't  any  longer  a  person.  Never  spoke, 
never  looked.  Just  sat. 

Gladys  said,  in  an  important  whisper,  just  as  if,  like  her  mother,  she 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  anything,  and  no  doubt  her  mother 
was  the  first  one  who  had  said  this,  "She  only  breathes  once  in  every 
two  minutes.  Pretty  soon,  she's  going  to  die." 

Gladys  was  eleven,  two  years  younger  than  Joyce,  a  quite  pretty,  slender 
girl,  with  a  small  nose  and  a  bright,  inquisitive  face.  Her  clear  blue  eyes, 
long-lashed,  stared  avidly  at  the  door. 

Joyce  said  disgustedly,  "Aw,  how  do  you  know?  I'll  bet  she  isn't  in 
there  at  all.  Sounds  more  like  the  cat.  Miss  Greenwood's  probably  put 
Richard  in  there  to  be  out  of  the  Party." 

Richard,  Miss  Greenwood's  cat,  didn't  care  for  children,  or  parties  ei- 
ther, and  was  seldom  seen,  unless  encountered  unexpectedly.  He  was 
never  seen  on  the  night  of  the  Party,  although  sometimes  the  little  bell 
he  wore  on  a  leather  collar  around  his  neck,  to  keep  him  from  being 
able  to  creep  up  on  birds,  could  be  heard  tinkling  from  some  other  part 
of  the  house. 

"We  know  she  sleeps  in  there,"  Bubber  said.  "That's  her  room.  Once 
I  peeked  in  the  window  in  the  daytime,  and  there  she  was,  asleep. 
Mouth  wide  open.  Round,  black  hole." 

Bubber  giggled,  opened  his  own  mouth,  to  show  how  old  lady 
Greenwood  slept. 

"Hurry  up.  Will,"  Joyce  said.  She  gave  Will  a  poke.  "It's  nobody's  busi- 
ness how  people  sleep." 

She  saw  at  once  that  she  shouldn't  have  poked  Will.  He  always  hated 
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to  be  hustled,  liked  to  take  his  time;  he  was  taking  it  now.  Also,  she'd 
made  it  sound  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  snoopers.  She  hadn't  meant  to. 
She  tried  to  better  things  and  only  made  them  worse.  "Somebody  that 
can't  help  herself,"  she  said.  "Couldn't  even  know  if  people  sneaked 
and  peeked  and  mocked  you  while  you  were  asleep." 

"Shut  up,  Joyce,"  Will  said.  "Fm  only  taking  off  my  rubbers." 

What  had  happened,  the  crowd  of  kids  had  pushed  into  the  bedroom, 
carrying  him  along,  and  he  had  waited  in  a  comer  until  some  had  cleared 
out  and  there  was  room  to  take  off  his  outdoor  gear  without  having  an 
elbow  stuck  in  his  eye.  When  he  got  to  his  rubbers,  he  had  glanced  up, 
and  there  were  Gladys  and  Bubber  with  their  noses  glued  to  the  door. 
Will  hadn't  thought  much  about  it,  except  to  wonder  what  for.  He  had 
been  avoiding  all  Cayfords  studiously,  since  the  school  time;  he  sup- 
posed that  sooner  or  later,  some  of  them  would  catch  up  with  him.  It 
would  probably  be  Bubber,  and  he  would  have  to  fight.  Bubber  was 
older  and  bigger  and  no  doubt  would  lick  him,  but  Will  knew  he  could 
put  up  enough  of  a  scrap  to  make  Bubber  think  twice  about  starting  it. 
It  was  unthinkable,  anyway,  that  anybody  would  start  anything  in  Miss 
Greenwood's  house  on  the  night  of  the  Party.  Will  went  on  methodically 
unlatching  the  catches  of  his  overshoes. 

"  Taking  off  my  rubbers,' "  Bubber  said,  mocking  him.  "I  thought  you 
was  learning  a  piece,  maybe,  to  speak  to  Aunt  Greeny." 

Will  said  sturdily,  "It's  no  skin  off  your  ass." 

Bubber  doubled  his  fists.  "Oh,  is  that  so?" 

Will  kicked  off  the  second  overshoe  and  stood  up  with  an  overshoe  in 
each  hand.  He  said,  "Your  nose'll  look  worse'n  it  does  when  somebody 
slams  the  window  on  it  when  you're  peeking  in." 

Oh,  no,  Joyce  thought,  horrified.  Not  a  fight,  not  in  Miss  Greenwood's 
bedroom! 

For  all  he  was  slow-moving.  Will  was  a  terrible  fighter.  He  wouldn't 
give  in,  ever.  She  cast  around  for  something,  anything,  to  stop  it. 

Behind  them.  Miss  Greenwood  said,  "Oh,  here  the  rest  of  you  are!  I 
was  sure  I  hadn't  miscounted,  and  then  I  could  only  find  nineteen  chil- 
dren. Now  I'm  all  mixed  up.  Joyce,  would  you  count  for  me,  and  then 
count  the  places  at  the  table?  I'm  such  a  fool  about  counting.  And  the 
rest  of  you  go  into  the  living  room,  please,  where  we  need  you  all  for 
charades." 

They  all  started  to  move.  Behind  Miss  Greenwood,  as  he  went  by,  Bub- 
ber made  a  horrible  face  at  Will,  pulling  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
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with  one  thumb  and  forefinger,  pushing  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  the 
other  forefinger.  Will  didn't  turn  a  hair. 

The  table  set  in  the  dining  room,  with  extra  leaves  in,  stretched  almost 
from  wall  to  wall  and  was  covered  with  a  creamy  lace  tablecloth  that 
nearly  touched  the  floor.  On  it  were  thin,  delicately  colored  dishes— 
pink-rosebud  plates,  little  cups  for  cocoa,  silver  gleaming  softly  in  the 
lamplight.  Lace  napkins  to  match,  each  place  a  little  pattern!  Miss  Green- 
wood always  used  the  little  cups,  because  the  children  loved  them, 
though  the  boys  could  drink  the  contents  of  one  at  a  swallow,  and  it 
kept  her  busy  jumping  up  to  fill  them. 

Oh,  lovely,  lovely  table,  lovely  dishes!  It  made  you  feel  like  somebody 
good  and  great,  just  to  see  them. 

Joyce  couldn't  resist  pausing  to  look  at  the  things.  Not  for  long— it 
wasn't  polite,  of  course;  she  couldn't  help  just  a  glance  or  two  as  she 
went  by.  Here,  alone  in  the  dining  room,  she  felt  the  fizzy,  bubbly  feeling 
inside  start  to  come  back.  Out  there  in  the  bedroom,  she'd  thought  every- 
thing had  been  spoiled.  But  no.  Through  the  living  room  portieres, 
she  caught  sight  of  the  Christmas  tree. 

Joyce  went  in.  The  party  was  starting  slowly,  as  it  always  did,  the  chil- 
dren sitting  stiffly  in  best  clothes,  talking  in  low  voices,  taking  little  peeks 
at  Miss  Greenwood's  things  when  she  was  out  of  the  room,  but  mostly, 
stealing  sidelong  glances  at  the  Christmas  tree. 

Trees  at  home  were  trimmed  with  strings  of  cranberries  and  popcorn, 
oranges  when  your  family  could  afford  them,  last  year's  tinsel  and  angels 
cut  from  colored  paper;  sometimes  if  everybody  promised  to  sit  still  and 
be  careful,  lighted  candles  in  holders  that  clamped  to  the  twigs  of  the 
tree.  Not  many  parents  would  allow  candles  for  fear  of  fire.  They  let 
them  burn  only  a  moment  and  then  blew  them  out,  just  before  the 
presents  went  around.  Joyce  remembered  one  time,  most  particularly, 
when  she  was  a  very  small  girl,  and  had  poked  at  a  candle  which  wasn't 
burning  right,  hoping  to  fix  it,  with  a  celluloid  comb,  and  had  had 
to  be  smothered  out  with  a  rug. 

Miss  Greenwood's  tree  had  no  candles.  It  needed  none.  It  was  gleam- 
ing glitter  from  top  to  bottom,  covered  with  shining  ropes  of  tinsel,  col- 
ored balls,  make-believe  icicles,  small  bright  fragments  of  many  kinds, 
and  miniature  toys.  Each  year  Joyce  looked  for  three  things  on  Miss 
Greenwood's  tree,  which  were  always  there— some  tiny  colored  dolls,  like 
fairies,  in  bright  dresses,  a  doll's  trumpet  that  would  really  blow,  and 
a  pair  of  mittens  not  much  more  than  an  inch  long.  With  Little  Sarah, 
Joyce  had  already  gone  through  the  agony  of  learning  to  knit.  Oh,  how 
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small  must  have  been  the  needles,  how  patient  the  fingers,  to  have  knitted 
such  tiny  mittens! 

And  under  the  tree,  snuggled  in  a  space  where  some  of  the  lower 
branches  had  been  trimmed  artfully  to  make  room  for  it,  was  always 
a  little  tableau  of  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Wise  Men  around  the  crib 
of  Jesus— tiny  wooden  figures,  so  real  you  almost  expected  them  to  move; 
sheep  and  cows  and  a  dog  and  hens,  and  one  hen  had  chickens.  All  these 
things  could  be  handled,  picked  up  and  admired.  Miss  Greenwood  never 
minded,  even  when  you  touched  the  gift  of  the  Third  Wise  Man,  which 
was  a  tiny,  thin  blue-glass  jug,  no  bigger  than  your  fingernail. 

There  were  thousands  of  little  things  on  the  tree.  But  the  toys,  above 
all,  seemed  wonderful  and  romantic  and  from  far  away,  because,  as  all  the 
children  knew,  they  came  from  places  like  Germany,  and  South  Africa 
and  the  Pyrenees,  places  Miss  Greenwood  had  been  when  she  was  a 
child  and  had  traveled  all  over  the  world.  She  had  said  so,  one  night  of 
a  Party,  when  some  of  the  children  were  asking  about  the  toys. 

"I  guess  you  must  have  been  to  a  lot  of  places." 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes.  We  were  great  travelers,  once,  Mother  and  I.  When 
we  were  younger.  When  I  was  little,  too." 

"Have  you  been  to  London?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I've  been  to  London." 

"Paris,  France?" 

"Yes.  Paris,  France." 

"The  North  Pole?" 

"No,  not  the  North  Pole.  Only  Admiral  Peary  has  been  there.  And 
Santa  Glaus." 

And  she  laughed  and  began  to  take  the  presents  off  the  tree. 

The  presents  were  never  anything  expensive,  but  they  were  always 
beautifully  done  up  in  colored  paper,  with  silver  stars  and  ribbon  bows. 
You  could  see  that  Miss  Roxinda  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  making 
a  pretty  package  for  each  child.  One  year,  Joyce  had  got  a  little  silk  hand- 
kerchief that  smelled  of  some  kind  of  strange,  woodsy  cologne;  after  it 
was  washed,  it  kept  its  scent,  so  that  even  now,  with  its  pearly  blue  color 
faded  white  from  many  washings,  she  could  hold  it  to  her  nose,  and  there 
still  would  be  the  smell,  far-off,  delicate  and  cedary,  as  if  it  were  remem- 
bering itself. 

Another  time,  she  got  a  tiny  wooden  donkey,  with  a  saddlecloth  of 
colored  brocade,  beautifully  embroidered  with  little  stitches;  once,  a  box 
painted  with  bright  scenes;  again,  a  doll's  thin  cup  and  saucer.  Whatever 
it  was  to  be  this  year,  she  knew  it  would  be  different,  a  surprise;  not 
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what  you  would  get  at  home.  Among  your  parents'  sensible  presents  of 
wool  stockings  and  underwear,  tablets  and  pencil  boxes,  Miss  Green- 
wood's gift  always  stood  out— something  utterly  beautiful  and  utterly  use- 
less. 

Joyce  looked,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  close  enough  to  the  tree,  for 
the  three  things— the  dolls,  the  trumpet,  the  mittens.  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  there. 

The  tree  was  the  same  as  always— a  big  one,  floor  to  ceiling.  You  al- 
ways wondered  how  Miss  Greenwood  had  managed  to  cut  it,  get  it  home 
from  the  woods,  set  it  up  and  trim  it,  all  by  herself.  But  she  had— she 
said  so,  and  seemed  quite  proud  that  she  had  done  it.  She  was  so  tiny, 
she  must  have  stood  on  a  tall  box.  Spangles.  Glitters.  Tinkly  icicles. 
Puffy  cotton  Santa  Glaus.  Angels.  It  looked  the  same.  The  things  must 
be  there,  hidden  by  other  decorations.  But,  of  course,  you  couldn't  go 
and  stare,  hunting  over  a  Christmas  tree;  everybody  would  think  you 
were  looking,  greedy-greedy,  for  your  own  present,  for  what  was  for  you. 

First,  at  a  Party,  you  played  games.  Miss  Roxinda  knew  wonderful 
games. 

"Now,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  play—"  she  would  name  the  game. 
"The  children  in  Spain  play  this.  This  is  the  way  they  do  in  a  little  town 
in  the  Pyrenees,"  and  she  would  show  how  to  play  the  game.  Each  year 
she  tried  to  have  a  new  one,  though  she  was  running  out,  she  said,  and 
it  didn't  matter,  because  at  each  Party,  the  children  called  out  the  old 
ones  that  they  wanted  to  play.  This  year,  it  was  Charades,  which  they 
had  played  before.  She  herself,  she  said,  had  played  it  as  a  child.  You 
dressed  up  for  it;  and  in  a  pile,  out  in  the  kitchen  closet,  were  masks  and 
dresses  and  tight,  colored  pantaloons,  all  smelling  of  moth  balls,  funny, 
musty,  old-atticy,  but  wonderful  to  dress  up  in.  There  was  even  an  old 
sword  in  a  scabbard. 

Johnny  MacGimsey  was  a  soldier,  wearing  the  sword  and  brandishing 
it  over  Gib,  who  was  a  horrible,  creepy  dwarf,  so  awful  that  Herbie  Hitch- 
man  started  to  cry.  So  then  Miss  Greenwood  suggested  another  word,  and 
she  and  Will,  who  were  on  the  same  team,  came  creeping  on  all  fours 
through  the  living  room  portieres,  squeaking.  They  were,  unmistakably, 
mice.  Everybody  almost  fell  down,  roaring  laughing,  and  Herbie  laughed 
until  he  got  the  hiccups  and  couldn't  stop,  and  so  cried  again.  With 
Herbie,  you  couldn't  win. 

But  every  time  Joyce  came  near  the  tree,  she  looked  and  looked;  and 
at  last,  she  realized.  It  was  the  same  as  any  other  year,  decorations  and 
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many  colored  packages,  each  marked  with  a  child's  name.  But  no  little 
toys.  No  little  toys  at  all.  There  was  not  even  the  creche. 

She  thought,  with  a  pang,  Where  can  they  all  have  gone? 

She  found  out,  just  before  supper,  when  everybody  was  out  of  breath 
and  sat  down  to  rest,  and  Miss  Greenwood  said  it  would  be  just  the 
time  to  have  the  presents  off  the  tree. 

This  year,  she  had  given  the  tree's  toys  as  presents.  Herbie  had  the  little 
mittens;  the  dolls,  the  wooden  animals  from  the  creche  were  wrapped 
in  the  packages,  two  or  three  to  each  child.  Not  the  people-figures,  the 
Wise  Men,  or  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  the  Child,  but  the  sheep  and  cows, 
the  little  hens,  the  chickens,  the  dog. 

Joyce  closed  her  eyes  and  prayed.  "Please,  please,  let  me  get  the  doll's 
trumpet  that  will  blow." 

She  did  not  know  why  she  wanted  it  so  much— a  big  girl  of  thirteen, 
and  it  was  a  doll's  toy— but  she  had  loved  it  ever  since  she  was  five  years 
old  and  first  had  started  coming  to  the  Parties. 

But  even  as  she  prayed,  she  heard  the  trumpet  blow.  Bubber  Cayford 
had  it;  it  had  been  in  his  package.  He  was  blowing  it  funny;  you  could 
see,  watching  him  clown,  that  he  thought  it  was  a  silly  present. 

She  opened  her  own  package.  It  was  a  big  pine  cone,  tied  with  red 
ribbon,  and  a  small  white  card,  which  said,  in  old-fashioned  writing,  "Big 
Pine,  California." 

Who  would  want  an  old  pine  cone?  For  a  moment,  Joyce  couldn't 
believe  her  eyes. 

She  held  it  down  by  her  side,  so  that  nobody  could  see.  When  nobody 
was  looking,  she  stole  out  to  the  bedroom  off  the  kitchen  and  slipped 
the  pine  cone  out  of  sight  in  her  coat  pocket,  keeping  the  ribbon  in  her 
hand,  so  if  anyone  asked,  she  could  say  she'd  got  a  hair  ribbon. 

Miss  Greenwood  was  in  the  kitchen.  She  had  dished  out  the  ice  cream 
and  now  was  pouring  cocoa  into  a  big  silver  pot.  She  was  standing  back-to 
by  the  kitchen  counter,  tilting  a  heavy  kettle;  a  rich,  thick  brown  stream 
smoked  down;  the  whole  kitchen  smelled  of  chocolate.  The  kettle  was 
heavy  for  her,  Joyce  could  see,  by  the  way  it  wobbled.  As  she  tiptoed  by, 
she  heard  Miss  Greenwood  say  clearly,  "Take  care,  Roxinda.  That  pot  is 
hot." 

To  her  horror,  Joyce  found  herself  smothering  a  giggle.  She  ducked  into 
the  pantry. 

Oh,  dear.  Miss  Greenwood  did  look  funny,  back-to!  That  floppy  skirt, 
and  her  waist  so  small  you  could  have  met  your  thumbs  and  forefingers 
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around  it,  if  you  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing;  that  puffy  roll  of  hair, 
that  pug;  talking  to  herself  as  if  she  were  two  people. 

Yet,  there  was  something  .  .  . 

The  giggle  went  far  away.  Yes,  there  was  something  that  tugged  inside 
your  chest,  as  if  to  hurt,  but  what  was  it,  what  could  it  be?  Miss  Green- 
wood wasn't  anybody  you  could  think  of  loving,  being  fond  of,  like  other 
people.  Such  a  thing  would  never  enter  your  head.  She  was  here,  had  been 
here  since  Joyce  could  remember— a  part  of  the  things  at  the  island;  a 
wonder  for  living  where  she  did  in  this  lonesome  place;  a  nuisance  to  the 
grownups  who  had  to  check  up  every  so  often,  see  she  was  all  right;  some- 
body to  show  off  poking  fun  at,  because  she  looked  strange  and  different 
from  other  people.  There  were  the  Parties,  of  course,  everybody  loved 
them.  But  Miss  Greenwood  herself— 

You  couldn't  talk  to  her,  like  to  the  people  you  knew.  Oh,  if  you  met 
her  on  the  Point  road,  or  maybe  dropped  by  at  the  house,  if  you  were  on  a 
walk  round  shore,  she  was  always  glad  to  see  you,  gave  you  cake  or  kisses, 
called  in  General  Putnam,  the  squirrel,  let  him  run  up  the  front  of  your 
dress,  and  that  was  fun. 

But  to  talk  to  her— it  was  exactly  as  if  Miss  Greenwood  had  a  phono- 
graph record  she  played  with  her  voice,  about  the  weather,  about  her 
garden,  about  and  what  are  you  studying  now  in  school,  as  if  she  cared. 
It  wasn't  very  interesting;  you  never  felt  as  if  you  were  you  at  all,  but 
just  somebody,  anybody  at  all  Miss  Greenwood  was  playing  the  record  to. 

Only  once,  Joyce  could  remember,  had  it  been  different.  She  had  taken 
the  mail  over  to  the  Point,  and  on  the  way  had  noticed  a  headline  on  a 
newspaper.  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  DIES,  it  said.  So  when  she 
handed  the  mail  to  Miss  Greenwood,  she  said— because  maybe  you 
weren't  fond  of  Miss  Greenwood,  but  somehow  it  seemed  important  to 
impress  her  that  you  were  somebody  who  read  headlines,  who  knew  about 
the  world— she  said,  "I  see  where  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  dead.  Miss 
Greenwood." 

And  to  Joyce's  astonishment,  Miss  Greenwood  looked  at  the  headline 
and  blinked  her  eyes,  and  two  tears  ran  down. 

Frozen  with  embarrassment,  because  she  hadn't  even  known  who 
Richard  Harding  Davis  was,  and  maybe  he'd  been  one  of  Miss  Green- 
wood's relations,  and  how  awful,  Joyce  said  timidly,  "Was  he  someone 
you  knew?" 

And  right  away  Miss  Greenwood  had  laughed,  as  usual,  and  said  in  her 
everyday  voice,  "Oh,  no.  No.  Not  at  all.  No  acquaintance.  He  had  been 
so  many  places." 
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She  stood  in  the  pantry,  peering  out  at  the  sHm  back,  at  the  tiny, 
bony,  old  hands  moving  among  the  cocoa  things,  thinking.  It's  awful 
bad  manners  to  snoop  on  somebody;  and  at  the  same  time,  feeling  the 
queer,  puzzling  tug  at  her  chest,  as  if  it  were  full  of  something,  and 
what  it  was,  no  way  to  tell. 

All  those  years  of  Parties,  as  far  back  as  she  could  remember,  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  every  Christmas,  every  Easter.  Was  she  that 
disappointed,  she  thought,  because  she'd  got  a  pine  cone,  when  she'd  ex- 
pected a  something-better?  Was  it  because  she'd  wanted  the  doll's  trum- 
pet? Was  it  because  all  the  tree's  toys  had  been  given  away,  never  to  be 
looked  for  again? 

From  the  living  room  behind  her,  she  could  hear  the  trumpet  being 
blown.  Already  it  had  a  doleful  sound,  fuzzy  and  tinny,  where  it  had 
been  blown  too  hard. 

Whatever  had  Miss  Greenwood  given  those  things  away  for?  She  must 
like  them;  she'd  had  them  for  years  and  years,  memorials  of  places  she 
had  once  known. 

An  awful  thought  came  to  Joyce.  Suppose  Miss  Greenwood  didn't  have 
money  enough  this  year  to  buy  presents  for  everyone?  Could  that  be 
why  she  had  given  the  tree's  toys?  Why,  the  summer  people  always  had 
lots  of  money!  She  put  the  idea  out  of  her  mind  at  once,  it  was  unthink- 
able; but  it  left  a  tinny  feeling  behind,  almost  like  the  sound,  now,  of  the 
doll's  trumpet. 

After  all,  Miss  Greenwood  didn't  need  to  give  anyone  anything.  She 
wasn't  related.  And  she  was  out  there  now,  dishing  supper;  she  had 
made  cake  and  cocoa  and  frozen  ice  cream  for  twenty-three  kids. 

Joyce  went  straight  back  into  the  bedroom  and  got  the  pine  cone  out 
of  her  coat  pocket.  She  came  out,  carrying  it  in  plain  sight,  in  her  hand. 
Miss  Greenwood  noticed  her  this  time;  she  turned  around  and  smiled. 

Joyce  said,  "Thank  you  for  my  present.  Miss  Greenwood." 

"Oh,  it's  not  much,  I'm  afraid." 

"It's  an  awful  pretty  one.  Did  it  really  come  from  California?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes.  A  mountain  top.  On  one  side,  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  a  cliff  that  dropped  seven  thousand  feet  to  the  Mojave  Desert.  You 
must  see  it  some  day,  Joyce.  It  was  there—"  She  stopped,  and  then  went 
on  gaily,  "It  was  there  that  Richard  Harding  Davis  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  Such  a  handsome  young  man.  I  brought  the  pine  cones  away  as 
keepsakes." 

Joyce  gulped.  It  was  a  keepsake,  the  pine  cone.  Something  Miss  Green- 
wood liked,  herself.  That  was  the  best  you  could  give,  something  you 
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liked.  She  wanted  to  say,  "Oh,  did  you  want  to  give  it  away?"  but  the 
words  stuck.  Instead,  other  words  came  out  with  a  rush.  "Would  you— 
can  I  help  you  carry  in  the  cocoa?" 

"Oh,  no.  No.  You  go  and  have  a  good  time  with  the  others.  I'll  be  the 
bridget." 

Back  in  the  living  room,  Joyce  found  that  Gladys  Cayford  had  got  a 
pine  cone,  too,  exactly  like  hers,  only  it  was  tied  with  green  ribbon  in- 
stead of  red.  Gladys  was  as  mad  as  could  be,  her  face  screwed  up,  her 
eyes  snapping.  Gladys  didn't  want  a  pine  cone.  She  wanted  something 
better. 

Bubber  blew  a  derisive  toot  on  the  trumpet  at  Joyce. 

"What'd  you  get.  Oozy-locks?"  he  asked. 

Joyce  said,  "Pine  cone  and  a  hair  ribbon." 

"I  got  this  tooter,"  Bubber  said. 

He  had  been  playing  hard  and  sweating.  He  was  all  boy-smell,  like 
old  sneakers.  He  held  the  little  trumpet  up,  snapped  it  into  the  air,  caught 
it  when  it  came  do^\Tl. 

"Look  at  that  thing,"  he  said.  "Oh,  baloney!" 

Joyce  looked  him  in  the  eye.  She  put  her  head  up  high. 

"My  pine  cone  came  from  California"  she  said. 

"It  did?" 

Bubber  was  impressed,  and  some  of  the  other  kids  came  crowding 
around  to  look  at  the  California  pine  cone. 

"Hey,  Glad,"  Bubber  said  to  his  sister,  "where'd  yours  come  from?" 

"No  place,"  Gladys  said  sulkily.  "Out  behind  somebody's  backhouse, 
probably." 

"How'll  you  swap?"  Bubber  held  out  the  trumpet  to  Joyce. 

Miss  Greenwood  was  right  in  the  next  room,  the  dining  room,  putting 
cocoa  on  the  table. 

Joyce  thought.  She  couldn't  help  but  hear  him. 

She  said,  loudly,  "No,  I  won't  swap.  It  isn't  everyone  that's  got  a  pine 
cone  straight  from  a  mountain  in  California." 

The  supper  was  lovely— all  the  ice  cream  and  cake  you  could  hold, 
big  china  bowls  of  kisses,  cups  of  cocoa.  Everyone  was  tired  afterwards 
and  full;  some  broke  down  and  had  bad  manners,  like  Johnny  MacGim- 
sey,  who  all  of  a  sudden  dipped  his  napkin  in  his  glass  of  water,  wadded 
it  up  and  threw  it  across  the  table  at  Gib.  For  a  minute,  Joyce  thought 
Gib  was  going  to  throw  it  back,  but  he  saw  her  glaring  at  him  with  the 
look  that  he  always  said  was  the  "I'll  tell  Mama"  look,  and  didn't.  Miss 
Greenwood  didn't  seem  to  mind;  at  least  she  didn't  say  she  did.  Roger 
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and  Rosie,  who  were  coming  over  to  sponsor  the  Party  home,  were  late. 
It  was  ten-thirty.  Everybody  went  back  into  the  hving  room. 

"Shall  we  sing  Christmas  carols?"  Miss  Greenwood  asked,  "or  shall  we 
play  more  games?" 

Nobody  said  much,  everyone  was  too  full,  except  Gladys,  who  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "We  ought  to  play  Ugly-Mug." 

"Why,  yes,"  Miss  Greenwood  said.  "That's  a  good  game  to  settle  sup- 
per, too.  I  remember  Ugly-Mug.  How  does  it  go?  *I  put  my  right  foot 
m— 

Gladys  looked  shocked.  She  hadn't  meant  to  be  overheard. 

It  was  a  game  for  little  kids,  like  a  dance,  forming  a  ring  and  saying 
a  rhyme  together. 

"I  put  my  right  foot  in, 

(Stamp!) 
I  put  my  right  foot  out, 

(Stamp!) 
I  give  my  right  foot  a  shake,  shake,  shake. 
And  turn  my  body  about." 

It  started  slowly,  with  an  after-supper  lethargy,  but  it  picked  up  as  it 
went  through  several  stanzas—"  'I  put  my  left  foot  in,' "  and  so  on,  and 
"  *right  hand,' "  and  "  'left  hand'  "—until  everybody,  except  one  or  two 
of  the  big  boys,  like  Bubber,  who  thought  the  game  beneath  them,  was 
shouting  and  stamping,  shaking  the  floor. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  stanza,  the  thing  hit  everybody  at 
once.  Nobody  had  seen  it  coming,  except  perhaps  Gladys,  and  probably 
not  even  Gladys. 

"J  put  my  Ugly-Mug  in, 

(Stamp!) 
1  put  my  Ugly-Mug  out, 

(Stamp!) 
1  give  my  Ugly-Mug  a  shake,  shake,  shake. 
And  turn  my  body  about." 

As  one  child,  the  entire  roomful  froze  into  silence.  In  a  kind  of  numb 
embarrassment,  they  stood  flat-footed,  watching  Miss  Greenwood,  who 
went  on,  alone,  through  the  stanza  to  its  end.  She  shook,  shook,  shook 
her  Ugly-Mug  in  and  out,  and  finished  up  with  a  twirl. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  said.  "Everybody  tired?" 

As  if  to  add  a  period,  over  the  sounds  of  all  rose  the  familiar  full-bodied 
bawl  of  Herbie  Hitchman. 
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"Why,  Herbert!"  she  said.  "I  expect  you're  up  too  late.  Come,  all  sit 
down  now,  we'll  sing  carols." 

Over  in  the  corner,  behind  the  weary,  quavery  strains  of  "The  Little 
Lord  Jesus  laid  down  his  sweet  head,"  Will  whispered  in  Joyce's  ear  and 
slipped  something  in  her  hand. 

"Bubber  swapped  it  to  Johnny  and  I  swapped  Johnny  my  sheep  and 
lamb  for  it,"  he  said. 

It  was  the  trumpet,  but  it  was  bent  and  it  wouldn't  blow. 

"I  can  fix  it,  I  think,"  Will  whispered,  "or,  if  I  can't,  maybe  Pop  can." 

She  said,  "All  right.  Will,"  and  slipped  it  into  her  pocket. 

And  then  she  heard  Roger's  voice  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  Rosie 
by  the  door,  pink  cap  and  pink  cheeks,  looking  lovely;  and  the  Party  was 
over  and  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

THE  reason  why  Roger  and  Rosie  were  late,  and  why  Rosie  was  looking 
so  lovely,  was,  they  had  stopped  for  a  while  on  top  of  MacKechnie's  hill, 
to  talk  about  plans  and  things  to  come.  There  the  old  and  cold  moon, 
riding  high  in  the  sky,  silvered  the  mysterious,  empty  pits  and  the  lichen 
on  the  ancient  frosty  stone,  and  silvered,  too,  Rosie's  smooth  cheeks  and 
her  gay  eyes,  bright  with  promise;  and  looking  ahead,  they  saw  the  moon- 
path  leading  to  the  horizon,  as  if  it  had  been  the  radiant  path  of  the 
years  to  come— for  Roger  and  Rosie,  engaged,  now,  with  a  ring  for  Rosie 
as  soon  as  Roger  could  afford  one;  and  walking  hand-in-hand  down 
from  the  crest  of  the  moon-bemused  hill,  with  their  lips  tingling. 


PART  THREE 

Easter 


IN  THE  SPRING,  the  cold  comcs  out  of  the  ground  slowly.  The  frost  gives 
up  hard.  Jess's  snowdrops  bloomed  in  March,  under  snow;  they  pushed 
their  blossoms  through  little  ice-rimmed  holes  as  the  snow  melted,  in- 
destructibly blowing  in  the  crazy  winds  of  spring.  Coming  back  from 
taking  a  plate  of  table  scraps  to  the  hens,  Jess  knelt  to  smell  the  snow- 
drops, and  felt  the  edge  of  ice,  harsh  under  her  knees,  cold  and  hard  as 
stone. 

In  the  night,  a  quick  freak  storm  had  blown  up  from  the  east,  snow 
at  first,  changing  to  sleet  and  freezing  rain,  with  two  or  three  hard  claps 
of  thunder  and  dazzling  flashes  of  lightning.  The  racket  waked  Jess  up; 
she  thought  she  had  never  seen  lightning  so  bright.  The  flashes  were 
a  steely,  metallic  blue  against  the  darkness;  they  seemed  almost  to  make 
a  snapping  sound.  The  wind  and  sleet  were  pounding  against  the  house 
with  a  noise  almost  as  loud  as  the  thunder. 

Jess  watched  the  storm  from  under  the  shelter  of  Elbridge's  warm  broad 
back;  thunderstorms  made  her  nervous,  but  nothing  like  that  ever  woke 
him  up.  This  one  didn't  last  long.  It  was  traveling  so  fast  that  she  didn't 
hear  the  thunder  die  away— just  the  three  hard  claps,  and  then  the  drum 
and  rattle  of  the  sleet. 

She  thought  sleepily,  Well,  here's  a  change  in  the  weather  coming, 
maybe  we'll  get  some  spring  now. 

The  storm  did  bring  a  change.  This  morning  the  wind  was  northwest 
—cold  again,  and  blowing  fit  to  tear  out  roots.  The  sun  was  dodging  in 
and  out  of  big  fluffy  masses  of  cloud  tearing  over,  making  huge,  deep 
purple-blue  shadows  that  sliced  across  the  muddy  gray-green  water  where 
the  storm  had  roiled  up  the  bay.  Big  rollers  were  thundering  in  on  the 
rocks  of  the  bay  islands,  with  their  tops  blown  back  in  long  smoky  plumes. 
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It  was  too  cold  to  stay  knelt  down  on  the  edge  of  a  frozen  snowbank, 
but  Jess  lingered,  smelling  the  frail,  wildwood  sweetness  of  the  snowdrops, 
watching  the  little  things  blown  every  which  way,  sometimes  so  flat  that 
they  streamed  straight  out  on  the  snow.  The  purity  of  their  white  bells 
made  the  grainy  snow  look  dirty.  The  whole  yard  was  shaggy  with  spring; 
there  never  was  a  time  of  year  when  everything  seemed  so  unkempt, 
dead  stems  of  things  sticking  up,  sloppy,  gray-tan  tufts  of  grass. 

Behind  her,  Elbridge  said,  "What  are  you  doing— catching  your  death 
of  cold?'' 

She  smiled  around  at  him  and  got  up.  "M'm,"  she  said.  "Snowdrops. 
Get  down  and  smell." 

"You  think  I'm  crazy?  Br-rr!  This  wind  would  skin  a  pig,"  he  said. 
But  he  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  shoved  his  nose  close  to 
the  flowers,  his  big  stem  sticking  up  into  the  air. 

He  had  been  out  in  the  lee  of  the  shed,  bucking  up  cordwood,  and 
his  heavy  white  woolen  mittens,  spread  out  while  he  balanced  himself 
with  his  hands,  were  stiff  with  pitch.  Jess  could  see  the  two  neat  patches 
she'd  sewed  on  the  seat  of  his  work  pants,  and  two  more  on  the  elbows 
of  his  blue  overalls  frock.  Something  gave  her  a  catch  in  the  throat.  You 
wouldn't  think  to  look  at  him,  the  man  he  was,  that  every  once  in  a 
while  you'd  wish  you  could  look  after  him  better,  as  if  he  needed  it, 
stand  between  him  and  the  things  that  were  turning  him  wrong  side  out. 
She  knew  she'd  done  everything  she  could;  there  ought  to  be  something 
more. 

All  winter  he  had  worked  his  head  off  trying  to  patch  up  the  tov^ 
row.  Jess  had,  too,  but  it  seemed  that  anything  either  of  them  did  only 
made  things  worse.  In  January,  the  row  had  branched  out,  exactly  as 
both  of  them  had  hoped  it  wouldn't.  It  had  so  many  ramifications  now 
that  a  man  needed  a  pencil  and  paper  to  figure  out  which  neighbor 
wasn't  speaking  to  which,  or  what  he  could  mention  that  wouldn't  be, 
unbeknownst  to  him,  a  sensitive  subject.  Jess  had  never  known  a  time 
when  the  town  had  been  split  so  many  ways.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
brother  not  speaking  to  brother,  as  with  George  and  Willard  Lowden, 
who  had  looked  right  through  each  other  all  winter. 

Apparently,  after  his  fight  with  George,  Harriet  had  tended  to  Wil- 
lard, because,  since  January,  he  had  taken  to  spending  most  of  his  time 
down  at  the  wharf,  buying  crackers  and  cheese  at  Stell's  for  his  meals, 
and  going  home  only  after  Harriet  had  gone  to  bed.  Late  at  night,  Jess 
would  hear  the  forlorn  sound  of  his  creepers  crunching  up  past  the  house 
as  he  went  home  in  the  dark.  And  George  and  Willard  were  no  longer 
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seen  together,  as  they  always  had  been,  Willard  stumping  along  six  paces 
behind. 

Poor  Willard,  he  was  really  embattled  with  about  everyone,  and  Jess 
thought  it  was  too  bad.  All  the  Church  Council  members,  except  herself, 
were  furious  with  him  and  he  at  them.  The  bill  they  had  sent  him  he  had 
mailed  back  to  them,  torn  into  shreds. 

"In  an  envelope  without  even  a  stamp  on  itr  Carrie  Hitchman  said. 
"That  ain't  even  legal!  But  Stell  let  it  go  through  the  mail  that  way, 
just  to  show  where  she  stood.  It's  a  slur,  that's  all." 

Outraged  by  this  belittlement,  Came  refused  to  be  calmed  down  when 
Jess  suggested  that  the  whole  thing  might  have  been  Harriet's  idea,  or 
Stell's.  Anyway,  it  didn't  seem  like  Willard.  And  to  Jess's  surprise.  Bill 
and  Addie,  the  remaining  two  Council  members,  refused  to  be  calmed 
down  either.  Over  her  own  vote  of  "no"  they  passed  a  motion  firing 
Willard  as  janitor. 

Down  at  the  wharf  next  day,  Elbridge  had  talked  to  Bill,  and  to  Joe 
Hitchman,  Carrie's  husband.  But  they  were  burned  up  over  the  lumber 
row,  felt  that  anything  Willard  got,  he  had  coming. 

"Shoot,  you  must  know  George  talked  Wid  into  that,"  Elbridge 
pointed  out.  Normally,  everyone  would  have  agreed  with  him. 

But  most  of  the  men  had  piles  of  salvaged  lumber  sitting  on  the  shore 
which  they  were  brooding  over  like  hens,  waiting  for  the  snow  to  melt 
enough  so  they  could  haul  it  home  before  somebody  stole  it.  Several  of 
these  piles,  in  the  more  accessible  places,  had  vanished— whether  set  adrift 
or  whisked  away  by  night  to  someone  else's  pile,  the  owners  couldn't 
tell.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  law  of  salvage  any  more.  Even 
men  like  Bill  who  had  respected  it  all  their  lives,  felt  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  didn't  apply. 

"No  sense  to  blame  poor  old  Wid  for  George's  shenanigans,"  Elbridge 
said.  "Nor  for  Harriet's,  either." 

But  they  did  blame  poor  old  Wid.  After  all,  he  and  George  had  got 
caught  red-handed,  not  that  Joe  and  Bill  weren't  equally  mad  at  the 
other  fellows. 

"It  wasn't  a  bad  idea  to  put  out  that  furnace  fire,"  Elbridge  said, 
approaching  things  from  another  angle.  "What  if  the  belfry  had  come 
down,  and  a  hot  fire  going  in  the  furnace?  I  wish  I'd  thought  of  it,  I'd 
have  done  it  myself." 

"That  ain't  the  point,  if  you  follow  me,  Elbridge,"  Joe  said  stiffly.  "Wil- 
lard stove  up  church  property,  refuses  to  pay  for  it.  As  far  as  Carrie's  con- 
cerned, he's  fired  and  he  stays  fired." 
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"For  all  of  me,  too,"  Bill  said.  "He  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  busted 
furnace  hearth.  His  pile  of  lumber's  bigger'n  mine." 

"Oh,  blast  that  lumber!"  Elbridge  said.  It  was  like  trying  to  kick  a 
sofa  pillow,  and  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  it.  But  he  held  on  to  his  temper. 
"What'll  you  use  lumber  for?  Nobody's  building  anything,  or  plans  to, 
far  as  I  can  see.  Unless  you  want  to  donate  some  to  fix  the  church 
belfry." 

He  stopped,  aware  that  both  of  his  neighbors  were  glaring  at  him, 
outraged. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  asked  you  for  skin,"  he  said  mildly. 

Telling  Jess  about  it  later,  he  said,  "But  I  guess  I  might  just  as  well 
have." 

A  few  days  later,  he  got  the  duplicate  keys  of  the  vestry  door  from 
Addie— Willard  hadn't  yet  turned  his  in;  he  had  paid  no  official  attention 
to  the  Council's  note  firing  him— and  went  himself  to  assess  the  damage 
to  the  hearth.  He  found  it  to  be  serious,  but  thought  it  might  be  fixed, 
temporarily,  with  stove  cement,  if  he  could  think  of  a  way  to  keep  the 
cement  from  freezing.  Addie  had  in  her  attic  an  old  single-burner  oil  stove 
which  she  smuggled  out  to  him— Jack,  of  course,  was  on  the  outs  with 
Elbridge,  so  Addie  had  to  be  careful. 

She  was  torn  right  in  two,  she  said.  Jack  had  put  his  foot  down  on  her 
being  friends  with  Jess. 

"Well,  I  just  had  to  tell  him  to  take  it  up  again,"  she  said.  "I  told 
him,  heaven's  sake,  I  wasn't  mad  at  you  and  Jess,  and  he  ranted  around 
like  a  sore  bull.  Why,  we  haven't  had  a  fight  like  that  in  all  the  years 
we've  been  married,  and  the  kids  was  just  about  scairt  to  death."  Ad- 
die's  voice  shook.  She  shivered,  standing  in  the  back  entry  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head.  It  had  been  cold,  rummaging  around  up-attic.  "But  there's 
Aunt  Lucy's  old  oil  burner.  It  burns  good,  or  did,  when  I  put  it  away. 
You  tell  Jess  to  fill  it,  be  sure  to  adjust  the  wick.  I  would,  I  am  ashamed 
not  to,  but  Jack's  due  home  any  minute,  and  I  guess  he  better  not  find 
you  here,  Elbridge." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "Thanks,  Addie,  and  I'm  sorry.  Jack'll 
calm  down,  give  him  time." 

"My  soul,  I  hope  so.  I've  seen  some  town  rows,  Elbridge,  but  this  beats 
all  I  ever  saw,  brother  against  brother.  Can  you  really  fix  that  hearth  in 
time  to  get  the  church  het  up  for  Mr.  Franklin?" 

Mr.  Franklin,  the  minister  from  the  mainland,  got  over  for  services 
once  a  month.  He  was  due  in  a  week's  time,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Jan- 
uary. 
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"Oh,  sure.  If  I  can  fix  it  at  all/'  Elbridge  said. 

"Because  if  you  can't,  I've  got  seven  dollars  egg  money  I  could  donate 
towards  a  new  one,"  Addie  said.  "Though,"  she  finished  forlornly,  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  Jack  would  say." 

"No  need  of  that,  Addie,"  Elbridge  said.  "I'll  cobble  up  for  now, 
and  maybe  this  spring  we  can  have  a  rousing  old  church  supper  and 
raise  the  money  for  a  new  furnace." 

Shivering  in  the  icy  vestry,  while  he  waited  for  the  ancient  single- 
burner  to  warm  up,  if  it  could,  the  area  around  the  furnace,  Elbridge 
reflected  that  his  hollow  comfort  probably  hadn't  helped  Addie  much. 
Jack  was  mule-stubborn.  Elbridge  had  tried  three  times  to  talk  him 
around,  getting  in  return  only  surly  grunts  and  glares.  Addie  was,  without 
doubt,  getting  the  same  treatment,  and  would,  until  she  gave  in.  She  had 
always  said,  laughing,  but  only  half  in  fun,  that  that  was  the  only  way  to 
get  along  with  Jack— know  when  to  give  in. 

As  for  a  church  supper,  the  Ladies'  Aid  couldn't  be  counted  on  to  or- 
ganize one.  Not  now.  The  day  the  ladies  had  met  to  clean  up  the  vestry 
after  the  entertainment,  the  Aid  had  split  wide  open.  Stell  had  said  out- 
right that  it  was  all  very  well  for  Carrie  Hitchman  to  accuse  her— her— of 
stealing  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,  but  there  were  others  in  town  she 
could  mention  who  lived  in  glass  houses— stained  glass,  if  you  asked  her 
—like  them  that  had  faked  a  whole  handful  of  ballots  in  the  voting  for 
that  quilt. 

"Stuffed  the  ballots,"  she  said.  "Which  in  some  places  is  a  state's 
prison  crime." 

That,  of  course,  made  Fanny  MacGimsey,  Liseo's  wife,  mad;  but  Fanny 
always  came  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  before  she  said  anything, 
Mollie  Lessaro  duffed  in.  She  had  helped  count  those  ballots,  she  said, 
and  anyone  who  said  there'd  been  more  than  there  ought  to've  been 
was  a  bald-faced  liar.  Whereupon  Stell  said  she  hadn't  been  going  to 
name  names,  but  if  Mollie  wanted  her  to,  she  could  say  in  words  of  one 
syllable  which  ones  were  hand-in-glove,  and  always  had  been. 

It  had  ended  up  in  a  fine  old  free-for-all  tongue-lashing  all  around, 
some  ladies  having  a  fine  time,  others,  like  Jess  and  Addie,  trying  to  stop 
it.  Jess  had  come  away  discouraged  and  disheartened.  Telling  Elbridge 
about  it,  she  had  cried.  Some  had  sided  with  Stell,  of  course,  because 
they  had  their  winter's  bills  for  groceries  running  at  the  store,  and  they 
needed  the  credit.  Others  had  gone  out  on  a  limb  they  couldn't  crawl 
back  from. 
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"Well,  their  husbands  have  got  bills  running  with  Liseo  and  me/'  El- 
bridge  had  pointed  out,  trying  to  comfort  her. 

"Yes,  and  they  know  you  won't  do  anything  mean  about  it,"  Jess  said, 
mopping  away  the  tears. 

The  Aid  hadn't  had  a  meeting  since,  while  its  members  stayed  home 
and  licked  their  wounds. 

Elbridge  patched  up  the  hearth  as  best  he  could.  He  guessed  a  fire 
could  be  built  in  the  furnace  now,  without  burning  the  church  down. 
But  it  was  a  temporary  job.  Something  drastic,  like  a  new  furnace,  would 
sure  have  to  be  planned  for  in  the  spring. 

Getting  ready  to  go  home,  he  realized  he  was  chilled  to  the  bone. 
The  vestry  seemed  a  lot  damper  than  it  ought  to  be,  smelled  funny,  too, 
kind  of  musty  like  an  old  tomb.  On  the  way  out,  he  noticed,  on  one  of 
the  trestle  tables,  a  big  puddle  of  ice  and  water,  apparently  from  a  leak 
down  through  the  church  floor. 

Oh,  blast!  he  thought.  Dam  an  old  building! 

Upstairs,  he  found  not  a  leak  but  an  eastern  window  wide  open,  in  just 
the  spot  where  passers-by  outside  wouldn't  be  likely  to  notice  it.  Must 
be,  when  Willard  had  cleaned  up,  chucked  out  the  Christmas  trees, 
he'd  forgotten  to  close  the  window.  Still,  that  was  a  darned  unhandy 
place  to  chuck  trees  out  of.  Whoever  had  opened  it,  had  had  to  pry  it 
up  from  the  inside  with  a  pry  bar,  looked  like.  You  could  see  the  marks 
on  the  sill.  Not  like  Willard,  to  bother  with  a  frozen-down  window  when 
there  was  the  front  door  nearer  and  more  easily  opened. 

Well,  it  had  made  a  fine  mess.  Winter  was  in  the  church,  as  bad,  he 
thought  sadly,  as  in  the  island's  deserted  houses  with  the  smashed-out 
windowpanes.  Snow  was  heaped  in  the  aisles  on  the  eastern  side,  crusted 
on  the  seats,  melted  and  refrozen,  icicles  hanging  down.  A  long  icicle 
hung  even  from  the  warped  binding  of  the  big  Bible,  left  spread  open  on 
the  pulpit. 

He  went  downstairs  to  Willard's  tool  closet  for  a  snow  shovel  and 
some  rags.  Once,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  Willard's  job  to  clean 
the  mess  up,  but  not  now.  Nobody  was  responsible  now,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nobody  had  been  found  who  would  take  the  janitor's  job. 

It  was  too  bad.  A  mess  of  foolishness.  Because  Willard  had  always 
done  a  good  job,  and  he'd  been  janitor  for  a  long  time.  Got  mad,  once 
in  a  while,  but  who  didn't? 

Elbridge  shoveled  out  and  scraped  off  what  ice  and  snow  he  could, 
closed  the  window  and  fastened  it.  He  put  the  Bible  and  the  worst- 
damaged  hymn  books  into  a  box  to  take  home  and  dry  out  by  the  kitchen 
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stove.  The  exercise  didn't  warm  him;  he  felt  chilly  and  hot  at  the  same 
time,  and  his  nose  was  stuffing  up  as  if  he  had  a  cold  coming  on.  Down- 
stairs again,  he  checked  the  single-burner,  made  sure  it  was  all  right  to 
leave,  locked  up  the  vestry  and  went  home.  Nothing  more  could  be  done 
till  he  could  get  a  fire  going  in  the  furnace,  melt  off  and  dry  up  the 
rest  of  the  damage. 

Jess,  at  the  sight  of  him,  hauled  out  a  tub  and  hot  water  for  a  mustard 
foot-soak,  which  he  had,  shaking  and  shivering  with  chill,  by  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  sitting  room  airtight;  but  that  night  he  went  to  bed  with  the 
worst  case  of  the  grippe  he'd  ever  had,  and  didn't  get  up  for  a  week. 

Liseo  took  over  the  janitor's  job,  temporarily— tended  the  single- 
burner,  and  in  a  day  or  so  built  a  fire  in  the  furnace  which  he  kept 
going,  though  he  said  it  was  lowering  the  church  woodpile  something 
scandalous. 

"Someone  opened  that  window  on  purpose,"  he  reported  to  Elbridge. 
He  had  come  in  one  night  to  commiserate,  see  how  horrible  the  grippe 
was  by  now. 

"Well,  that  I  don't  believe,"  Elbridge  said.  "What  makes  you  think 
so?" 

"Well,  it  wasn't  Willard.  I  asked  him." 

"He  speaking  to  you,  is  he?" 

Liseo  grinned.  "No  more  than  necessary,  out  of  a  sense  of  outrage," 
he  said. 

Willard  was  not  speaking  to  anyone  remotely  connected  with  the 
Church  Council.  Jess,  of  course,  was  on  it;  Elbridge  was  Jess's  husband; 
Liseo  was  Elbridge's  friend. 

"But  he  did  say,"  Liseo  went  on,  "that  after  the  womenfolks  mopped 
up  their  blood  in  the  vestry,  he  went  in  and  checked.  Doors  and  windows 
all  fastened  up  tight,  he  said.  That  particular  window  hadn't  been  opened 
all  winter." 

"Oh,  blast  and  cuss!"  Elbridge  said.  **Now  what  have  we  got?" 

"War,"  Liseo  said  laconically.  "The  big  one  I  was  in,  we  smashed 
around  regardless,  anything  to  hurt  the  other  feller.  You  know  that."  He 
went  over  to  the  stove,  stood  for  a  moment  back-to,  warming  his  hands. 
"How's  your  grippe?  You  sound  like  a  dead  rat  in  a  foghorn." 

"I  feel  like  one,"  Elbridge  said  glumly. 

That  had  been  late  January.  The  first  Sunday  in  February  when  the 
minister  came  over  for  services,  Elbridge  was  still  moping  around  the 
house.  He  felt  too  rocky  to  go  to  church  that  day;  even  if  he  had  been 
there,  Jess  didn't  see  how  he  could  have  prevented  what  happened. 
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Mr.  Franklin,  the  minister,  had  never  been  too  popular  with  some, 
because  he  didn't  preach  hell-fire  and  brimstone,  he  talked  more  on  ethi- 
cal questions.  There  wasn't  anything  to  get  your  teeth  into,  if  you  liked 
a  sermon  to  sizzle  and  fry.  He  was  a  serious-minded  young  man,  with 
a  turn  for  writing  poetry,  a  family  man  with  a  wife  and  children  and  a 
big  parish.  Besides  the  island  church,  he  had  three  other  small  churches 
over  on  the  mainland,  neither  one  big  enough  to  support  its  own  minister, 
so  he  had  to  divide  his  time  and  his  Sundays,  taking  each  church  in  turn. 
It  was  a  grueling  schedule,  which  ran  him  ragged  and  gave  him  little  time 
to  assimilate  undercurrents. 

He  had,  for  example,  not  long  ago,  preached  a  red-hot  sermon  on 
cooperation  and  brotherly  love,  which  had  for  its  message  the  combining 
of  the  mainland  churches  into  one,  not  realizing  that,  years  back,  they  all 
had  been  one,  but  a  couple  of  rousing  old  church  wars  had  split  the 
parish;  each  time  certain  offended  members  had  resigned  and  started  a 
church  of  their  own,  so  now  there  were  three.  The  sermon  caused  quite 
an  uproar.  He  was  waited  on  by  committees,  and  had  to  say  that  he 
hadn't  quite  realized  the  situation,  had  been  thinking  of  it  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  as  well.  With  one  church,  he  could  give  everybody  his 
services  four  times,  instead  of  once,  a  month,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
advantages.  Poor  Mr.  Franklin.  Being  from  away,  and  a  little  oblivious 
anyway,  he  had  walked  right  into  that  one. 

The  lumber  schooner,  vanished  somewhere  off  Chin  Island,  had  fired 
up  his  imagination,  and  he  had  really  laid  himself  out  on  his  February 
sermon  there.  He'd  used  the  Bible,  and  he'd  used  poetry;  he'd  even 
written  a  short  poem  for  the  occasion.  Jess,  watching  him  deliver,  realized 
that  he  felt  he  was  doing  a  pretty  good  job.  So  did  she.  It  was  a  stirring 
and  an  appropriate  sermon. 

But  toward  the  end,  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  casting  away  of  the 
schooner.  "Their  vessel  split,"  he  said.  "Their  cargo  scattered  on  the 
shore  for  wind  to  toss  and  rain  to  spoil,  as  thieves  in  the  night  steal 
the  unguarded  treasure  of  worthy  hands." 

What  he  meant  was  that  the  wind  and  the  rain  were  the  thieves,  but 
the  church  was  still  damp  and  chilly  and  a  lot  of  coughing  was  going  on 
at  the  time.  The  phrase  about  the  thieves  came  out  rich  and  full-bodied, 
but  even  Jess,  for  a  second  before  she  had  time  to  think  what  he'd  really 
said,  thought  he'd  said  "and"  instead  of  "as."  It  certainly  sounded,  at  first, 
as  if  Mr.  Franklin  were  accusing  the  islanders  of  robbing  the  dead. 

Somebody  gasped;  there  was  a  frozen  silence.  Then  a  rustle  started 
up,  as  heads  turned  and  people  looked  to  see  how  others  were  taking  it. 
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Bill  Lessaro  and  Joe  Hitchman  exchanged  grins— slight  and  sedate 
grins,  since  they  were  in  church,  but  none  the  less  gratified.  Jack 
Shepheard  turned  on  George  Lowden  a  ferocious  glare,  which  plainly 
said,  "I  guess  that'll  hold  you,  bud."  Willard  wasn't  there;  he  hadn't  come 
to  church. 

Then  Paul  Cayford,  who  had  sat  turning  first  white  and  then  red, 
nudged  Imogene  and  got  to  his  feet.  He  walked  down  the  aisle  toward 
the  door,  and  Imogene,  with  a  slight  pause  while  the  idea  penetrated, 
gathered  up  Rubber  and  Gladys  and  followed  him. 

You  could  see  Mr.  Franklin  thought  it  must  be  some  kind  of  a  personal 
family  emergency — one  of  the  children  sick,  or  something.  He  staggered 
in  midflow,  and  two  words  of  his  next  sentence  came  out,  before  he 
stopped  and  waited  sympathetically  for  the  Cayfords  to  get  to  the  door. 

"O  thieves—"  he  said,  aimed  right  at  the  back  of  Paul's  head. 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  poem  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  write 
as  suitable  for  the  occasion,  which  began: 

"O  thieves  of  man's  endeavor, 
Lurking  by  the  windswept  shore—" 

And  then  he  stopped,  astonished.  People,  all  over  the  church,  were 
getting  to  their  feet  to  go. 

Too  much  thief-calling  had  gone  on  already  about  that  lumber. 

As  Jess  watched  it  stunned,  she  thought,  You  can  tell  now,  if  you  want 
to,  exactly  how  the  town's  lined  up. 

All  the  men  who  had  been  too  previous  about  salvaging  lumber  went, 
with  their  families— George  and  Harriet,  Allen  Vira  and  his  wife,  Emily, 
Orin  and  Almeda,  who  had  to  side  with  their  son;  part  of  the  Nikolaides 
family,  and  assorted  relatives  of  all;  Stell  and  her  faction  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid,  following  Imogene,  and  of  all  people,  Jack  Shepheard.  Jack  had  a 
difficult  choice  to  make— you  could  see  him  making  it.  If  he  stayed,  he 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Church  Council;  he  would  be  giving  in  to 
Addie.  If  he  went,  he  would  be  with  George  Lowden  and  the  others. 
But  Addie  was  the  one  he  wasn't  going  to  give  in  to.  He  got  up  and 
tiptoed,  as  most  of  the  others  had,  to  the  door.  Even  if  they  were  leaving, 
it  was,  after  all,  the  church. 

Jess,  looking  sorrowfully  over  at  Addie,  saw  that  Addie  was  sitting 
there  in  tears. 

AFTER  services,  Jess  tried  to  explain  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Franklin. 
"If  Elbridge  hadn't  been  sick,"  she  said,  "I  know  he'd  have  warned  you 
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beforehand.  Come  home  with  me  and  talk  to  him,  stay  to  dinner.  I've 
got  a  couple  of  chickens  in  the  oven." 

But  he  said  no,  he  thought  he  had  better  get  back  at  once  to  the 
mainland. 

"Please  stay,"  she  said.  "You  know  you  might  be  able  to  help  us." 

But  he  was  buttoning  his  overcoat. 

"Mrs.  Gilman,  I've  got  a  prayer  meeting  at  three  o'clock,  thirty  miles 
from  here,"  he  said.  "Across  water.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  a  mind  reader, 
I  could  foresee  these  things." 

Well,  he  was  hurt  and  put  out,  not  that  she  blamed  him,  and  probably 
he  was  still  stinging  from  his  hassle  with  the  church  committees  over 
on  the  mainland.  He  was  a  stufEer  young  man,  too,  than  she'd  had  reason 
to  reckon  on. 

He  went  down  and  stood  on  the  float  by  the  wharf,  waiting  for  Liseo 
who  was  going  to  take  him  back  to  the  mainland  in  the  Daisy,  standing 
back-to,  holding  in  his  hand  his  little  black  satchel.  And  Bubber  Cayford, 
who  was  fooling  around  behind  the  breakwater  in  his  father's  powerboat, 
started  up  the  boat  and  ran  it  full-tilt,  close-in  past  the  float,  so  that  the 
bow  wave  rolled  up  over  the  low  timbers  and  wet  Mr.  Franklin's  feet 
to  the  knees. 

As  soon  as  Elbridge  felt  well  enough,  which  he  did  in  a  week's  time- 
it  seemed  to  have  been  a  pretty  nasty  variety  of  flu  bug— he  went  over 
to  the  mainland  to  see  the  minister.  He  found  him  still  put  out,  and  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he'd  try  to  get  over  for  a  March  service.  It  was  a 
strenuous  trip,  he  said,  and  of  course  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do. 

And  then  the  third  week  in  February,  a  big  thaw  came,  so  that  every- 
body could  cut  and  haul  firewood— the  depth  of  snow  remaining  in  the 
woods  was  exactly  right.  The  island  men  spent  every  day  from  dawn  to 
dark  in  their  wood  lots,  and  Elbridge  was  stretched  out  straight  getting 
his  own  supply  and  helping  to  haul  his  neighbors'.  Since  he  and  Willard 
Lowden  owned  the  only  two  teams  of  horses  on  the  island,  they  were  in 
demand;  sometimes  they  worked  side  by  side,  loading  the  wood  sleds, 
Willard  not  speaking,  and  maybe.  Jack  Shepheard,  making  up  like  a 
thunderstorm  on  the  other  side  of  the  sled.  Working  together,  they 
hauled  the  lumber  piles,  too.  Good  hauling  conditions  you  had  to  grab, 
unless  you  wanted  to  risk  getting  caught,  in  March,  with  all  the  snow 
gone  and  twenty  cords  of  wood  still  out  in  the  lot. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  February,  Elbridge  was  out  in  the  woods,  in  the 
middle  of  a  blustering  snowstorm,  hustling  to  get  the  final  loads  in  before 
the  new  snow  got  too  deep.  He  couldn't  have  laid  off  work  and  gone 
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to  services  even  if  there  had  been  any;  but  early  in  the  week  Mr.  FrankHn 
had  written  Addie  that  the  trip,  in  the  winter,  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
with  all  he  had  to  do,  he  guessed  he'd  wait  for  warmer  weather.  In  a 
way,  Elbridge  was  relieved.  He  wasn't  sure  what  would  happen  when 
Mr.  Franklin  came  back,  whether  people  would  go  to  hear  him  or  not. 
Some  wouldn't  he  knew.  The  offended  members  were  already  making 
an  issue  over  Mr.  Franklin.  They  had  met  at  Stell's,  voted  not  to  go  to 
meetings  of  any  kind  until  they  had  a  different  minister.  The  Church 
Council  hadn't  been  notified  of  this,  nor  had  Elbridge.  He  had  tried, 
on  one  sled-loading  occasion,  to  talk  about  it  to  Willard. 

"We  don't  care  for  his  sermons,"  Willard  said. 

"All  the  same,  the  whole  town's  concerned  with  the  church,"  Elbridge 
said.  "We  all  own  it.  Every  family  here,  their  folks  built  it,  each  one  paid 
for  a  pew." 

Willard  didn't  look  at  him.  "Majority  rules,"  he  said.  "Don't  it?  Well, 
does  it  or  don't  it?  Live  in  a  democracy,  do  we,  or  where  they's  just  a 
few  runs  things,  regardless  of  what  the  most  of  the  people  want?" 

This  was  all  Willard  would  say;  it  was  more  than  he  had  said  to  El- 
bridge all  winter. 

Now,  in  March,  the  wood  was  all  hauled;  everybody's  lumber  pile 
sat  safely  in  his  back  yard,  though  nobody,  still,  planned  to  build  any- 
thing; today,  earlier,  Elbridge  had  been  again  to  the  mainland  to  see  the 
minister,  and  had  come  back,  Jess  knew,  feeling  bad. 

"Oh,  Elbridge,"  she  said,  as  he  got  to  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  the 
snowdrop  bed.  "What's  got  into  people?" 

"The  Reverend  Archie  Snow  would  have  said.  The  Devil,"  Elbridge 
said,  grinning  at  her,  but  his  eyes  were  sober.  "Br-rr!  Let's  get  back  into 
the  lee.  I'm  frozen." 

She  followed  him  around  the  shed,  where,  out  of  the  wind  and  in 
what  warmth  there  was  from  the  watery  sun,  he  was  finishing  up  the 
last  of  the  firewood. 

"What  about  Mr.  Franklin?"  she  asked.  She  hadn't  asked  him  before, 
knowing  he  would  tell  her  when  he  got  ready.  "Is  he  coming  for  Easter 
services?" 

"He  can't  seem  to  forget  his  wet  feet,"  Elbridge  said  briefly.  "He  says 
he's  sorry.  He'll  try,  but  he  doesn't  think  so." 

He  took  a  couple  of  swipes  with  the  bucksaw  at  the  cordwood  stick 
on  the  sawhorse,  put  the  saw  down. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  blame  him,"  he  said.  "But  I  set  out  to  ask  him  if 
he'd  ever  heard  of  the  Reverend  Archie  Snow.  In  the  days  when  this 
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was  the  place,  the  Reverend  Archie  used  to  go  over  there  to  give  them 
services,  and  in  a  good  no'theast  snowstorm,  he  used  to  help  bail  the 
boat  all  the  way  with  a  bucket,  calling  on  the  Lord.  The  Reverend  Archie, 
according  to  what  I've  heard  tell,  would  have  had  all  the  sinners  back 
in  church  inside  of  ten  minutes,  too,  and  he'd  have  et  their  lights  out. 
Sometimes  I  wish  we  had  somebody  like  him." 

"You  don't,  really,  Elbridge." 

"Well,  no.  I  don't  suppose  so.  Hell-fire  and  brimstone's  kind  of  a  side 
line,  I  guess,  compared  to  some  other  things.  Me,  I  like  to  hear  something 
about  the  Golden  Rule." 

"Me,  too,"  Jess  said.  "Hard  as  it  may  seem  to  live  up  to." 

Elbridge  grinned.  "Come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  as  it's  ever  been 
done,"  he  said.  "Outside  of  a  few  folks  using  each  other  decent,  which 
is  all  I  can  seem  to  make  myself  do." 

"I'd  settle  for  that." 

Elbridge  picked  up  the  saw  again.  He  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  big 
tier  of  four-foot  sticks,  she  saw.  It  had  been  a  big  job— twenty  cords  of 
wood,  it  took,  to  keep  running  the  four  stoves  that  kept  their  house  com- 
fortable all  winter. 

Last  year,  she  thought,  we  had  a  chopping  match. 

Last  year,  everybody  had  had  a  chopping  match,  families  meeting  at 
each  other's  houses,  the  women,  inside,  cooking  up  dinner  while  the 
men  at  the  woodpile  performed  miracles  of  wood-chopping  in  the  contest 
to  see  who  could  cut  the  most  in  one  day  and  get  the  prize  for  it.  A 
chopping  match  was  always  a  lot  of  fun.  You  had  a  royal  good  time,  and 
you  got  the  wood  cut  up— the  pile  that  was  a  lonesome,  tedious  job  for 
one  man  alone. 

"Hell!"  Elbridge  said  forcibly.  "People  don't  want  to  hear  about  using 
each  other  decent.  They'd  a  damn  sight  rather  sit  around  and  shake  over 
the  idea  of  a  puddle  of  hell-fire  waiting  for  them,  or  for  the  world  to 
come  to  an  end.  It's  more  fun.  It's  easier.  Besides,  to  be  decent  means 
a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take.  Most  people  would  rather  see  every- 
thing smashed  up  than  give  one  goddam  inch!" 

Jess  looked  at  him  with  concern.  It  wasn't  often  he  got  stewed  up 
like  this.  With  most  things,  his  easygoing  good  humor  came  back  after 
a  while  and  helped  him  out.  But  he  thought  a  lot  of  the  town.  In  his 
time,  he'd  done  a  good  deal  for  it,  without,  she  thought,  ever  getting 
much  back,  either,  except  the  satisfaction  he  got  over  seeing  things  run 
right. 

He  had  been  first  selectman  for  years;  he  had  worked  at  the  job  even 
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as  a  boy,  at  MacKechnie's,  helping  the  old  man  keep  the  records  of  the 
town;  in  a  good  many  other  ways,  too,  he  had  been  an  unofficial  leader; 
he  had  always  been  a  man  whom  people  came  to. 

True,  the  office  didn't  amount  to  much  now,  the  town  had  gone  down 
so;  this  year,  there  had  been  only  nineteen  people  to  town  meeting;  but 
even  with  the  town  row  going  on,  they  had  automatically  had  the  mod- 
erator cast  one  vote  for  Elbridge  Gilman,  as  first.  The  other  selectmen 
were  Liseo  and  Jack  Shepheard,  but  it  was  Elbridge  who  always  did  the 
work. 

Jess  thought  of  the  town  records  in  the  little  room  off  the  kitchen  that 
Elbridge  called  his  office,  and  she  called  her  sewing  room,  where  they 
carried  on  their  projects,  side  by  side.  Long  ago,  on  the  winter's  night 
when  the  town  hall  burned,  men  had  risked  their  lives  saving  those 
records.  Some  of  the  old  ledgers  still  showed  scorch  marks  that  nearly 
obliterated  MacKechnie's  crabbed  writing.  Now  they  lined  the  walls  of 
Elbridge's  room.  Each  year  he  added  to  them  his  own  columns  of  neat 
figures,  set  down  in  orderly  fashion— what  the  town  collected  and  spent, 
every  penny  accounted  for.  Each  year,  with  satisfaction,  he  tucked  a  new 
Town  Report— now,  hardly  more  than  a  couple  of  double  sheets  of 
folded  foolscap— into  the  shelf  beside  the  long  line  of  others,  which  went 
back  through  the  years  to  the  yellowed  sheets  on  which  Robert  Mac- 
Kechnie  and  Ansel  Gilman  had  first  written  down  the  annals  of  the  new 
town.  Assessments,  road  funds,  school  funds,  births  and  deaths.  Tirnes 
ago,  there'd  been  enough  money  to  have  the  Town  Report  printed;  but 
now  Elbridge's  folded  sheets  of  foolscap  made  one,  and  it  was  there;  the 
continuity  was  not  broken. 

"Look,"  he  would  say,  taking  down  a  ragged  Town  Report  near  to  the 
left  end  of  the  shelf.  He  knew  those  pamphlets  from  end  to  end,  by 
heart  and  backwards,  carried  them  in  his  memory,  along  with  his  tag 
ends  of  poems,  quotations  from  the  Bible,  bits  of  this  and  that  he'd 
picked  up  worth  remembering.  "Look.  Here  it  tells  where  Sherebiah  Mac- 
Gimsey— that's  Liseo's  grandfather— got  married.  And  here,  in  this  one, 
it  tells  where  he  died.  Eighty-four  years  old." 

He  ran  his  finger  along  the  backs  of  the  shabby,  yellowed  little  pam- 
phlets, picking  out  one  here  and  there.  "In  1870,  he  and  his  wife  lost 
four  kids.  Diphtheria.  For  twenty  years,  he  paid  for  a  weir  privilege  over 
on  Bay  Island,  six  dollars  a  year.  He  was  town  clerk  three  times,  1883, 
1884, 1887.  He  paid  his  taxes  every  year,  except  1900,  when  he  was  on  the 
delinquent  list.  I'd  give  a  lot  to  know  what  happened  to  him  that  year. 
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The  next  year,  he  paid;  but  that  same  year  his  wife  was  committed  to 
the  asylum,  and  the  year  after  that,  he  died." 

"Look,"  Elbridge  would  say.  "You  can  look  at  figures  like  this  and 
see  figures,  or  you  can  see  the  running  record  of  a  man's  life,  the  scratch- 
ings  he  made  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  his  doings.  His  history.  One  town, 
this  size,  it  doesn't  amount  to  much;  but  the  world,  after  all,  is  only  a 
mess  of  towns,  some  big,  some  small.  The  history  of  the  world's  nothing 
but  town  records  of  one  kind  or  another,  records  of  government.  And 
government,  when  you  boil  it  down,  is  decent  people  getting  together 
and  making  decent  laws  for  themselves  to  live  decently  by.  If  you  have 
it,  you've  got  the  best  there  is  so  far;  if  you  don't  have  it,  you've  got 
nothing— a  mess  of  thieves  and  pirates." 

So,  Jess  thought,  looking  at  him  mechanically  working  the  bucksaw 
up  and  down  and  not  getting  much  of  any  wood  cut  with  it,  it's  a  life's 
work  to  him,  and  not  only  his  own,  a  lot  of  other  men's,  too,  all  lost  if 
anything  happens  to  the  town. 

Elbridge  put  down  the  bucksaw. 

"God's  little  children,"  he  said,  "is  what  they'd  rather  be,  all  sitting 
in  a  row,  waiting  to  be  walloped  with  the  Old  Man's  belt.  It's  more 
fun  that  way  than  to  learn  how  to  work  things  out,  like  God's  grown-up 
men  and  women." 

"Maybe  they  can't,"  Jess  said. 

"They  could  try.  Maybe  what  they  get  in  school  is  'What  I  See  in  a 
Sea  Shell,'  but  the  old  boys  who  organized  things,  a  lot  of  them  didn't 
have  even  that." 

"They  can't  do  anything  at  all,"  Jess  said,  "while  they're  mad  at  each 
other." 

"Goes  in  a  circle,"  Elbridge  said.  "Like  the  hole  in  the  roof,  when 
it's  dry  weather  you  don't  need  to  fix  it,  and  when  it  rains,  you  can't." 

He  saw  her  concerned  face  and  grinned.  "I've  sounded  off,"  he  said. 
"And  I  feel  better.  You  got  any  doughnuts  in  the  house?  Well,  go  on  in 
and  put  on  some  coffee." 

"You  come,  too.  It's  cold  out  here." 

He  followed  her  into  the  kitchen,  hung  over  the  stove  while  she  put 
on  the  coffee  pot. 

"Take  your  outside  gear  off,"  Jess  said.  "You'll  be  cold  when  you  go 
out." 

They  sat  companionably  at  the  kitchen  table,  drinking  coffee  and 
munching  doughnuts,  nobody  saying  anything  for  a  while.  Jess  could 
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see  that  he  was  feeling  better;  at  least,  he  was  beginning  to  think  about 
something  besides  trouble. 

"The  twins  want  to  run  a  string  of  lobster  traps  this  summer/'  he  said 
meditatively.  "What'd  you  think  about  it?" 

"Why,  I  guess  so.  Roger  had  his  traps  when  he  was  twelve." 

"They  could  do  it,  all  right.  Only  thing,  they  want  to  go  partners  with 
Johnny." 

"Oh,  dear,"  Jess  said. 

Johnny,  Liseo's  boy,  made  you  think  a  little.  He  wasn't  what  you  could 
call  bad,  but  he  wasn't  steady  either.  He  got  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 

"He  and  Gib  together,  I'd  say  no,"  Elbridge  said.  "But  Will'll  balance 
it  a  little.  Might  do  Johnny  good." 

"We  wouldn't  want  to  hurt  Fanny's  feelings,"  Jess  said. 

Liseo  was  inclined  to  be  stern  with  Johnny,  but  Johnny  was  his 
mother's  white-headed  boy. 

"The  twins  have  got  it  all  figured,"  Elbridge  said,  grinning.  "The  idea 
is,  Liseo  and  I'll  sell  them  the  trap  stuff  on  tick,  and  they  can  pay  for  it 
as  they  earn." 

Jess  laughed.  "They  aren't  the  only  ones  in  town  have  got  that  idea," 
she  said. 

"M'm,"  Elbridge  said. 

She  knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  he  and  Liseo  were  carrying  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  in  unpaid  bills  for  gear  on  their  books,  credit  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  fishermen  of  the  tovra  but  to  off-islanders  who 
traded  with  them. 

"They'll  pay  up  when  the  spring  fishing  gets  under  way,"  he  went  on. 
"I  think  I'll  let  the  kids  go  ahead  with  it,  Jess." 

"All  right  with  me,"  Jess  said,  smiling.  "You  know  the  three  of  you 
have  got  it  all  decided." 

Elbridge  grinned  back  at  her.  "I  suppose  we  have.  Decide  it  first  and 
then  tell  the  women.  That's  standard  procedure.  You  care  if  it  is?" 

"Nope.  So  long  as  you  don't  care  if  it  kicks  back  sometimes.  Why 
don't  you  go  along  to  the  post  office,  see  if  there's  a  letter  from  Roger? 
There  surely  will  be,  where  we  didn't  hear  from  him  last  week." 

"Funny  we  didn't.  He  must  be  busy." 

"He  must  be.  Roger  always  writes.  You  know  it  might  be  kind  of  fun 
if  you  and  I  and  the  Liseos  took  the  kids  and  made  a  trip  over  this 
Saturday." 

"By  gorry,  it  would.  Go  to  a  movie,  maybe.  Anyway,  see  Roger  and 
Rosie.  Liseo's  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.  Rosie'll  take  his  mind  off  his 
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troubles.  He  and  Fanny  haven't  heard  from  her,  either.  He  was  raring, 
this  morning." 

Elbridge  pushed  back  from  the  table,  reaching  for  his  coat.  "Go  over 
in  the  morning,  Saturday,  do  some  shopping  if  you  want  to,  take  in  the 
movie,  come  back  at  night.  If  it's  good  weather." 

"Better  let  Roger  know.  He  might  have  plans." 

"Sure.  Drop  him  a  line  now.  I'll  mail  it." 

He  went  off  down  the  walk  and  along  the  road  toward  the  post  office. 
He  felt  better.  The  warm  kitchen  and  Jess's  hot  coffee  had  driven  away 
his  chill,  and  her  company,  the  way  it  always  did,  had  given  him  a  new 
grip  on  things. 

At  the  fork  of  the  road,  he  met  Liseo,  steaming  along  for  the  post 
office,  his  one  idea  a  letter  from  Rosie.  He  greeted  Elbridge  with  a  grunt, 
and  they  went  along  together. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  when  Elbridge  proposed  a  trip  to  the  mainland  to  see 
the  kids.  "I'm  going  anyway,  if  I  don't  hear,  today.  Fanny's  about  wild. 
We  haven't  had  a  letter  for  two  weeks." 

It  wasn't  Fanny,  Elbridge  thought,  it  was  Liseo  who  was  wild.  Fanny 
took  Rosie  as  casually  as  Liseo  took  Johnny. 

"Kids  are  always  busy,"  Elbridge  said.  "Well,  you  tell  Fanny,  Liseo. 
She'll  want  to  bake  up  stuff  to  take  the  kids.  I  know  Jess  will." 

"Oh,  Lord,  you  know  Fanny,"  Liseo  said.  "She'll  probably  take  along 
a  pork  roast.  How  did  Uncle  Sylvester  eat,  anyway,  I  meant  to  ask  you?" 

Uncle  Sylvester,  Liseo's  pig,  had  met  his  doom  long  ago.  Elbridge  had 
done  the  butchering,  and  unbeknownst  to  anyone,  he  and  Liseo  had 
shifted  pigs,  as  they  had  planned.  Liseo  had  enjoyed  his  pork  all  winter. 

"Damn  good,"  Elbridge  said.  "As  good  pork  as  I  ever  ate.  You  must've 
fed  Uncle  Sylvester  off  the  top  of  the  barrel." 

"Well,  turn  about  is  fair  play,"  Liseo  said. 

Stell  wasn't  in  the  post  office,  but  the  store  door  was  unlocked,  so  they 
knew  she  couldn't  be  very  far  away.. 

"Probably  had  to  go  in  and  tend  Luther,"  Elbridge  said.  "He's  getting 
pretty  feeble.  She'll  be  along." 

Liseo  fidgeted.  He  hated  to  be  kept  waiting  for  anything. 

"More  like  she's  doing  it  on  purpose,"  he  said.  "Seeing  you  and  I  ain't 
on  the  side  of  light." 

"Could  be." 

"My  God,  this  place!"  Liseo  said.  "Keep  on,  it  won't  be  fit  to  live  in." 

He  had  poked  his  nose  through  the  mail  wicket  and  was  craning  side- 
ways, trying  to  see  if  there  was  any  mail  in  his  box. 
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"You  know  that  lap-streak  skiff  of  George  and  Wid's?"  he  asked. 

"Mm-hm." 

"Well,  Wid  decided  she  ought  to  be  painted,  but  you  know  he  ain't 
speaking  to  George.  So  he  up  and  took  a  foot  rule  and  measured  off, 
and  painted  his  half  of  her  exact  to  the  inch.  Figured  George  would 
know  from  that  that  Wid  thought  she  ought  to  be  painted.  But  George, 
he  took  up  arms,  didn't  like  the  color  green  Wid  used.  So  he  painted  his 
half  bright  red.  Funniest  looking  skiff  I  ever  saw." 

"Oh,  for  godsake!"  Elbridge  said  disgustedly.  He  knew  he  ought  to 
laugh,  that  Liseo  expected  him  to,  but  somehow  it  didn't  seem  funny. 

Liseo  looked  around  at  him,  his  eyebrow  writhing  upward  toward  his 
widow's  peak. 

"Why  take  it  hard?"  he  asked.  "It's  nothing  but  childishness." 

"Sure.  I  know.  About  fourteen  years  old.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  would  happen  if  fourteen-year-olds  were  let  loose  with  noth- 
ing to  stop  them?" 

"They'd  do  a  damn  sight  better  running  things  than  some  old  men  do," 
Liseo  said.  "Got  cleaner  minds,  for  one  thing,  and  they  like  each  other 
better." 

"Well,  maybe,  but  you  can  lick  a  kid,  if  you  have  to,  learn  him  some 
sense.  A  grown-up  fourteen-year-old  you  can't  lick  and  you  can't  learn. 
This  whole  mess  here  is  nothing  but  a  kids'  squabble,  but  it  can  do  harm 
if  it  goes  on  much  longer." 

"Ah,  nuts!"  Liseo  said.  "Let  'em  slam  it  out  amongst  themselves  till 
they've  pounded  it  out  of  each  other.  They  can't  harm  us,  Elbridge." 

"Maybe  you  think  so.  But  George  and  Willard  are  brothers." 

"George  and  Willard  are  damn  fools,"  Liseo  said.  He  stiffened,  sud- 
denly, his  face  thrust  close  to  the  wicket.  "Hey,"  he  said  in  a  hushed 
voice.  "Come  here,  Elbridge.  See  if  you  see  what  I  see." 

"What?"  Elbridge  leaned  and  peered  past  Liseo.  "I  don't  see  anything." 

Liseo  pointed  a  shaking  finger. 

The  drawer  of  the  wooden  table  in  the  post  office  was  cracked  a  cou- 
ple of  inches.  A  bar  of  light  from  the  window  fell  across  it,  showing  a 
welter  of  stamps,  money-order  applications,  penny  postal  cards,  insured 
mail  slips,  all  mixed  together,  and  in  a  corner  a  slender  pile  of  letters, 
the  top  envelope  addressed,  with  a  canceled  stamp. 

"By  God,"  Liseo  said.  His  voice  choked  a  little.  "That's  a  letter  from 
Rosie.  Fanny  and  I  thought  it  was  funny  we  hadn't  heard.  Rosie  always 
writes—" 

He  spun  around,  past  Elbridge,  past  the  candy  counter  and  the  scales. 
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stamped  into  the  cubicle  and  yanked  out  the  drawer.  He  picked  the  let- 
ters out  of  the  mess  of  stuff,  ran  through  them  quickly,  glancing  at  the 
addresses.  Without  a  word,  he  thrust  two  of  them  through  the  wicket 
at  Elbridge.  Tlie  others  he  put  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  came  back  out  of 
the  cubicle. 

The  two  letters,  Elbridge  saw,  were  from  Roger,  one  dated  last  week, 
the  other  yesterday.  The  flaps  of  both  envelopes  were  smeared,  fresh  glue 
on  the  latest  one  not  yet  dry. 

That  was  why  they  hadn't  heard  from  Roger,  then.  Stell  had  been 
holding  up  the  letters.  It  was  too  much  to  believe  from  the  looks  of  them 
that  she  hadn't  steamed  them  open  and  read  them.  He  glanced  over 
and  met  Liseo's  eyes. 

The  expression  on  Liseo's  face  was  wooden.  He  said,  jerking  his  head, 
"Yonder  she  comes." 

Stell's  high  heels  were  clicking  along  the  entry,  outside  the  door.  She 
came  in,  shutting  the  door  smartly  behind  her,  went  past  the  two  men 
as  if  there  were  nobody  there  and  into  the  cubicle,  where,  still  maintain- 
ing the  tradition  of  not  speaking  to  anyone  who  was  not  on  her  side, 
she  thrust  a  couple  of  newspapers  through  the  wicket. 

Liseo  said  softly,  "Is  that  mine,  Stell?  Or  is  it  Elbridge's?" 

She  couldn't  resist.  "Won't  cost  you  nothing  to  look." 

Liseo  moved  over  to  the  wicket. 

"Yours,"  he  said  politely  to  Elbridge,  pushing  the  newspapers  aside. 
"And  here's  mine.  Looks  as  if  I'd  got  the  sales  catalog  today.  Let's  have 
the  rest  of  it,  Stell." 

"That's  all." 

"My  goodness.  Every  bit?" 

"You  can  come  in  and  look  in  your  mailbox,"  Stell  said,  disdainfully. 

"No  letters?  Well,  well.  You're  all  dressed  up  today,  Stell.  You  going 
to  a  party?"  ' 

Elbridge  glanced  at  him,  concerned.  He  had  heard  that  purr  in  Liseo's 
voice  before. 

"Why,  I  don't  know  as  it's  any  of  your  business,"  Stell  said.  "But  I'm 
going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Aid." 

"Well,  isn't  that  nice.  The  Ladies'  Aid  starting  up  again.  I  hadn't  heard 
Fanny  say." 

"It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  Fanny"  Stell  said,  "hadn't  been  told." 

"No?" 

"No.  There's  those  of  us  Americans  feel  we  can  get  along  better  by 
ourselves/' 
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"I  don't  doubt." 

"What  we  are  starting  is  a  Society  of  American  Christians,"  Stell  said. 
"No  foreigners  or  niggers  need  apply." 

"What  in  hell—"  Elbridge  began,  but  Liseo's  soft  voice  stopped  him. 

"Keep  it  Christian,  by  all  means,"  Liseo  said.  "By  gum,  Elbridge,"  he 
went  on.  "I've  got  two  letters  from  Rosie  here,  one  of  'em  last  week's. 
Now  where  in  time  do  you  suppose  that's  been?" 

Elbridge  heard  Stell  gasp,  saw  her  whirl  around  before  she  could  stop 
herself  to  glance  down  at  the  table  drawer,  which  was  now  tightly  closed. 

"I  see  you've  heard  from  Roger,  too,"  Liseo  said.  "Is  one  of  yours  last 
week's?  The  kids  must've  got  together  on  it.  Either  that,  or  something's 
gone  flooey  with  the  U-nited  States  Mail,  and  we'll  have  to  write  to  the 
post  office  inspector.  Well,  so  long,  Stell.  Have  a  nice  time  at  the  Chris- 
tian society." 

For  a  moment,  Elbridge  hesitated,  looking  after  Liseo's  stiff  back  as 
he  went  out  the  door.  It  had  been  in  Elbridge's  mind,  this  morning,  to 
try  again  to  patch  things  up,  if  he  could.  But  glancing  at  Stell,  frozen- 
faced  behind  her  wicket,  he  wondered,  now,  how  he  could  have  imagined 
anything  ever  could  be  patched  up. 

And  if  they're  as  bad  as  this,  he  thought,  anger  at  last  getting  the  better 
of  him,  I  don't  know  as  I  want  them  to  be. 

He  followed  Liseo  and  caught  up  with  him.  Liseo  was  plugging  along, 
his  head  down.  For  a  few  steps,  nobody  said  anything. 

"We'd  better  tell  the  kids  to  register  their  letters,  with  a  return  re- 
ceipt," Elbridge  said  at  last. 

Liseo  stopped  in  his  tracks.  His  face  was  pale  under  its  olive  tan;  his 
black  eyes  burned  bright  with  fury. 

"Register,  hell!"  he  said.  "You've  got  to  write  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. It's  up  to  you.  That's  a  federal  crime,  frigging  around  with  the 
mail.  Rosie  sticks  pretty  private  business  in  those  letters  of  hers.  I  won't 
put  up  with  it." 

"No,"  Elbridge  said.  "I  don't  guess  anybody  could." 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  stop  it?" 

"I  expect  so.  Give  me  time,  Liseo.  I've  got  to  think." 

"Think?  About  what?" 

"Stell  needs  that  post  office  job.  She's  got  to  support  Luther.  The  store 
isn't  enough." 

"She  ought  to  have  thought  of  that." 

"Look,  Luther  doesn't  deserve  what  would  happen  to  him,  if  Stell  had 
to  let  him  go.  A  state  institution  somewhere— I've  got  to  think,  Liseo." 
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"You  think  too  goddamned  much,"  Liseo  said.  "You're  too  easygoing. 
That's  the  only  thing  that's  wrong  with  you,  Elbridge,  and  always  has 
been.  You  ought  to  crack  down,  once  in  a  while.  Everybody  says  so." 

"That  so?"  Elbridge  said. 

He  could  feel  his  face  getting  red,  the  heat  starting  to  rise  under  his 
collar. 

"If  you  and  everybody  else  think  you  can  do  better,  you  elect  another 
selectman,"  he  said. 

"Well,  by  God,  I  don't  know  but  we  need  to!" 

Liseo  glared  at  him  and  Elbridge  glared  back,  feeling  his  muscles  tense 
up.  For  a  moment,  he  wanted  to  hit  out.  It  didn't  matter  at  what,  or 
that  the  one  he  wanted  to  hit  out  at  was  Liseo.  Hit  out  at  Liseo  and  get 
Liseo  to  hit  back  at  him,  and  thrash  the  big-mouthed  son-of-a-gun  within 
an  inch  of  his  life.  He  hauled  back  his  fist  and  saw,  with  satisfaction,  that 
Liseo  was  all  ready,  too.  But  somebody  was  coming  along  the  road  be- 
hind him. 

He  heard  the  steps  and  turned,  his  rage  cooling,  thinking  wryly  that, 
in  an  hour  or  so,  it  would  be  all  over  town,  people  laughing  their  heads 
off  because  at  last  the  town  row  had  caught  up  to  that  impregnable  com- 
bination, him  and  Liseo,  chortling  because  someone  had  seen  them 
chested  up  to  each  other  like  a  couple  of  roosters,  right  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  main  road. 

But  it  was  only  Miss  Greenwood  coming  along,  her  full  black  skirt 
flopping  across  the  frozen,  muddy  ruts,  her  incredible  pancake  of  a  hat 
perched  on  top  of  her  gray  pug. 

She  said,  "Good  day,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  MacGimsey,"  and  they  moved 
politely  aside  to  let  her  pass,  but  as  they  moved,  she  stopped. 

It  went  through  Elbridge's  mind,  as  it  hadn't  for  years,  he  was  so  used 
to  her  now,  how  painfully  homely  she  was,  how  grotesque  and  odd  a 
figure.  She  had  her  pocketbook  that  she  always  carried,  a  brown,  bag 
affair  with  two  big  amber-colored  balls  at  the  clasp,  which  she  was  look- 
ing down  at;  and  as  Elbridge  tried  to  pull  himself  together  enough  to 
say  something  pleasant  or  decent,  feeling  the  sweat  of  his  fury  evaporat- 
ing on  the  back  of  his  neck,  she  opened  and  shut  the  clasp  with  a  sharp 
little  click. 

She  said,  "I  need  help,  Mr.  Gilman.  My  mother  has  just  died." 

OLD  Mrs.  Greenwood  had  died  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  sitting 
in  her  rocking  chair  by  a  sunny  window.  The  people  who  went  over  from 
the  village,  Jess  and  Little  Sarah,  Fanny  MacGimsey,  Imogene  Cayford 
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and  Emily  Vira,  George  Lowden  and  Harriet,  and  Jack  and  Addie  Shep- 
heard,  found  her  still  sitting  there,  a  square  of  sunlight  falling  warm  and 
yellow  across  her  folded  hands  and  across  an  inside  window  box  of  cro- 
cuses in  bloom  on  the  sill.  She  looked  small  in  her  neat  black  dress,  and 
serene,  her  white  hair  combed  smoothly,  as  it  always  was,  the  bit  of  lace 
spotless  at  her  throat. 

"I  didn't  wish  to  leave  her  alone  there,"  Miss  Greenwood  said.  "But 
moving  her  was  beyond  my  strength.  So  I  thought,  perhaps,  by  the  cro- 
cus ..  .  she  always  liked  them.  They  give  off  a  green  smell.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  things  left  she  could  really  enjoy.  I  thought ...  for  company 
.  .  .  and,  of  course,  I  had  to  go  for  someone." 

She  stopped,  as  if  she  felt  she  had  said  too  much,  and  she  said  very 
little  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  until  Elbridge  and  Liseo  got  back  from 
the  mainland  with  the  undertaker  and  the  doctor.  She  went  about  the 
house  quietly,  directing  what  needed  to  be  done.  And  this  puzzled  Addie 
Shepheard. 

Addie  was  generally  sent  for  in  time  of  death,  to  do  what  laying  out  was 
needful  before  the  undertaker  got  there— not  that  much  was;  it  just 
seemed  more  seemly  for  a  woman  to  wash  a  dead  person.  Almeda  Vira 
usually  helped,  but  Almeda,  Orin's  wife,  was  off-island  visiting  just  now. 

Addie  wasn't  used  to  having  the  relatives  underfoot  at  such  a  time, 
she  said,  didn't  consider  it  fitting.  Miss  Greenwood  should  go  and  lie 
down  and  have  witch  hazel  cloths  on  her  head  and  cry.  Addie  wasn't 
exactly  put  out,  you  couldn't  be,  of  course,  with  someone  who  had 
suffered  a  loss;  but  she  came  out  of  the  bedroom  where  the  menfolks  had 
put  the  old  lady,  shutting  the  door  behind  her  with  a  firm  little  click. 

"She  won't  let  me  do  a  thing,"  Addie  said  in  a  fierce  whisper  to  Little 
Sarah.  "She  says  her  mother  isn't  used  to  anybody  but  her.  But  she  isn't 
doing  a  thing,  either.  Just  sets  there.  At  least,  I  ought  to  wash—" 

"Never  mind,  Addie,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "You've  done  what  you  could." 

"Well,  it  passes  me,"  Addie  said.  "You  wouldn't  think  to  see  her  that 
she  cared  one  hoot.  Acts  just  the  same  as  she  always  has.  I  guess  she  must 
feel  something,  but—" 

Little  Sarah  said,  "You  don't  grow  crocuses  for  people  to  smell  of, 
Addie,  if  you  don't  care  about  them." 

"Well,  you  know  her  better'n  anybody  else,"  Addie  said.  "You  eat  din- 
ner with  her  once  a  week." 

"Nobody  knows  her,  Addie,"  Little  Sarah  said.  She  sat  down  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  beside  the  closed  bedroom  door.  "I  expect  we'd  just  better  wait 
for  the  boat  to  get  back,  Addie.  There  isn't  anything  we  can  do." 
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Fanny  MacGimsey  said,  "My  Lord,  I  know  it.  Look  at  this  house,  spot- 
less. Not  one  Hvable,  namable  thing  for  the  neighbors  to  do.  If  people 
had  to  come  to  my  house,  unexpected,  it  wouldn't  look  like  this,  I  can 
tell  you." 

Fanny's  neighbors  smiled  a  little  at  each  other.  They  all  knew  this  to 
be  true,  and  they  also  knew  that  Fanny  didn't  care.  She  was  a  comfortable 
person,  believed  that,  so  long  as  the  meals  were  good  and  on  time,  a 
house  was  for  people  to  live  in  and  not  for. 

"Well,  no  kids,"  Imogene  said.  "Nothing  but  a  cat  to  do  for.  Look  at 
that  furniture— not  a  brack  on  it.  Why,  my  kids  tear  up  the  furniture 
faster'n  Paul  can  fix  it.  But  it's  all  what  you  can  afford,  I  guess." 

"Even  when  my  house  is  red  up,  it  doesn't  look  like  this,"  Addie  said. 
"My  Lord,  china  plates  finified  up  around  the  room.  I  dread  to  think 
what  Jack  would  say,  if  I  asked  him  to  put  up  a  little  shelf  around  the 
setting  room  to  stand  what's  left  of  my  wedding  set  on!  Or  how  long 
the  boys  would  leave  a  single  solitary  dish  on  it,  if  he  did!" 

The  ladies,  some  of  whom  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  all  winter, 
smiled,  each  thinking  what  her  own  husband  would  say,  and  went  on 
conversing,  in  a  gentle  community  of  interest.  Each  one  had  come  to  do 
what  she  could,  and  more  of  them  had  come  than  were  needed,  no  one 
wishing  to  hold  back  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

Jess,  listening,  almost  held  her  breath.  Oh,  lord,  she  thought.  It's  awful 
that  it  should  take  something  like  this,  but  maybe  it  would  anyway,  to 
bring  them  back  together. 

She  glanced  at  Little  Sarah  and  saw  that  Little  Sarah  was  thinking 
the  same  thing.  She  gave  Jess  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  of  under- 
standing. Neither  of  them  said  anything. 

Addie  kept  glancing  at  the  closed  door,  behind  which  remained  a  deep 
silence. 

"Now,  I  really  think  I  ought  to  go  in  there,  try  again.  Little  Sarah." 

Whether  Little  Sarah's  rocking  chair  had  walked  as  she  rocked,  or 
whether  she  had  moved  it,  Jess  couldn't  have  said,  but  it  was  now 
squarely  across  the  door  to  the  bedroom,  so  that,  to  get  in  Addie  would 
have  had  to  move  Little  Sarah.  So  Addie  sat  down  by  the  window.  She 
was  fidgety.  She  kept  twiddling  her  thumbs.  Poor  Addie,  she  wasn't  any- 
thing, really,  but  conscientious;  she  just  wanted  to  be  sure  she  was  doing 
everything  she  could,  and  she  always  had  a  hard  time  when  things  didn't 
follow  their  usual  pattern. 

"Well,"  Addie  said  suddenly.  "One  thing,  the  funeral.  We'll  have  to 
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have  it  in  the  church,  and  Mr.  Frankhn  will  have  to  come  over,  and  all 
of  us  go." 

The  low  buzz  of  conversation  cut  off  sharply.  The  ladies  glanced  at 
Addie,  then  back  at  each  other.  Imogene  reddened,  and  Harriet's  neck 
grew  perceptibly  stiff.  But  it  was  not  the  time  nor  the  place.  There  was 
a  short  silence;  then  Fanny  MacGimsey  said,  "What  on  earth  do  you 
suppose  anyone  would  want  to  have  all  those  books  for?  It  must  take 
forever  to  get  them  dusted." 

And  presently,  they  began  talking  again. 

Oh,  dear,  Jess  thought.  Trust  Addie!  All  she  meant  to  say  was  she 
wished  we  could  all  bury  the  hatchet,  and  a  funeral  would  give  everybody 
a  reason  for  going  back  to  the  church,  without  having  it  thrown  in  their 
faces  that  they'd  sworn  they'd  never  set  foot  in  it,  as  long  as  Mr.  Franklin 
was  minister.  Oh,  poor  Addie!  She  did  mean  so  well,  and  she  was  the 
salt  of  the  earth. 

But  when  the  boat  got  back  from  the  mainland  and  Doctor  Graham 
and  the  undertaker  took  over.  Miss  Greenwood  went  upstairs  by  herself 
and  packed  a  suitcase.  She  came  down,  carrying  it,  and  with  her  coat 
on  and  the  hat  with  the  veil. 

"I  shall  have  to  take  Mother  to  Baltimore,"  she  said  to  Little  Sarah. 
"Our  family  vault  is  there.  Could  you  see  that  Richard  is  looked  after, 
Mrs.  Oilman,  and  that  somebody  puts  out  the  birdseed?  I  do  hate  to 
trouble  anybody,  but—" 

"Of  course,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "Don't  you  worry.  Miss  Greenwood." 

"And  when  I  can  get  it,  I  put  out  a  fish  for  the  mink,"  Miss  Greenwood 
said.  "But  I  wouldn't  expect  you  to  do  that,  Mrs.  Oilman." 

"We  can  always  get  a  fish,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "I've  got  some  apples, 
too." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Oilman." 

Just  what  the  communication  was  which  was  passing  between  her  and 
Little  Sarah  would  have  been  hard  to  say;  Jess  knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing. She  wished  that  she  herself  could  think  of  a  thing  to  say. 

Miss  Greenwood  leaned  down  and  patted  the  cat,  who  was  in  his  bas- 
ket by  the  fireplace,  his  blunt  old  battler's  muzzle  thrust  out  over  the 
edge.  He  purred  and  pushed  his  head  against  her  hand,  and  the  bell  on 
the  leather  collar  he  wore  gave  forth  a  frail  jangle. 

Bell  or  not,  he  was  a  terrific  hunter,  killed  birds  and  mice  and  squirrels 
all  over  the  place,  the  children  said,  though  Miss  Greenwood  might  not 
know  it.  Jess  thought  of  this,  irrelevantly,  watching  the  black-gloved  fin- 
gers against  Richard's  sleek  yellow  fur. 
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"He  hates  gloves/'  Miss  Greenwood  said.  "Now,  you  be  a  good  boy, 
Richard.  Don't  you  dare  to  chase  General  Putnam  while  I'm  gone." 

It  was  worse  than  if  she  had  cried  and  carried  on,  the  way  Addie  felt 
she  ought  to.  Jess  felt  herself  puddling  up,  and  to  hide  it,  she  picked  up 
the  suitcase  and  carried  it  out  to  the  front  porch.  She  put  it  by  the  steps, 
where  the  menfolks  would  be  sure  to  see  it  when  they  started  back  to 
town. 

She  saw  that  Willard  had  harnessed  up  his  team  and  driven  his  farm 
wagon  over.  The  horses  stood  there  with  hanging  heads,  resting  idly  in 
the  bright  sun.  Over  by  the  trees,  in  the  lee,  Paul  Cayford,  Jack  Shep- 
heard,  and  George  Lowden  and  Liseo,  sworn  enemies  all  winter,  were 
sitting  side  by  side,  coats  open,  deep  in  conversation.  Only  Willard  sat 
apart,  on  the  wagon  tongue,  holding  the  reins.  He  sat  back-to,  the  set 
of  his  head  stubborn,  not  glancing  around  when  Jess  closed  the  back 
door  behind  her  with  a  click  of  the  latch  which  he  must  have  heard.  For 
a  moment,  she  thought  of  going  over  and  speaking  to  him.  She  had  al- 
ways liked  Willard. 

With  all  his  oddities,  his  rages,  his  conceit,  his  blues,  his  angry  and 
stubborn  prejudices,  she  thought  him  to  be,  at  heart,  a  man  of  consider- 
able kindliness,  one  who  would  take  endless  trouble,  if  let  alone,  over 
little  things,  anxious  to  please,  anxious  to  be  well  thought  of.  From  child- 
hood, George  had  plagued  him,  put  him  up  to  mischief  for  which,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  Willard  alone  got  the  blame,  which  he  took,  nine-fold, 
from  his  raw-boned,  icy-bitter  sister  Harriet.  No  one  ever  had  known 
quite  what  was  wrong  with  Harriet;  she  had  never  married,  never  had 
seemed  to  want  to;  she  ran  her  brothers  with  an  iron  hand;  wouldn't 
let  Willard  play  his  accordion  or  sing  around  the  house  because  she  said 
it  made  her  head  beat  in  and  out,  when  probably  it  was  only  because 
singing  was  the  one  thing  Willard  had  which  she  and  George  didn't. 
Neither  of  them  could  carry  a  tune,  and  of  course,  the  whole  town  took 
it  for  granted  that  what  Willard  had  was  a  gift. 

''Let  the  lower  lights  be  burning, 
Send  a  gleam  across  the  wave/* 

was  what  Willard  always  sang  first,  whenever  he  got  a  chance  to  sing; 
and  thinking  of  that,  Jess  felt  her  eyes  blur  over. 

No,  now  wasn't  the  time  to  speak  to  Willard,  not  when  she  was  all 
rucked  up  like  this.  He  probably  wouldn't  answer  anyway,  the  way  the 
back  of  his  neck  looked.  Of  all  the  neighbors  who  had  forgotten  differ- 
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ences  in  this,  the  greater  emergency,  Willard  was  the  only  one  here  whose 
hurt  had  gone  too  deep,  it  seemed. 

And  it's  a  shame  to  us  all,  Jess  thought  fiercely,  that  it  takes  something 
like  this  to  make  us  use  each  other  decently  again. 

She  stood  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  by  the  porch  until  the  blur  went 
away  from  her  ej/es,  and,  looking  down,  saw  that  Miss  Greenwood's  bulbs 
were  coming  up,  thick  as  a  spatter,  in  the  black  earth  in  her  walled  garden. 
The  wind  was  still  cold,  but  it  was  warm  in  the  lee  of  the  wall,  the  sun 
there  almost  hot  for  early  spring.  The  sharp  spears  of  the  daffodils  were 
tipped  with  yellow,  already  turning  green;  the  tulips  a  clear,  maroon-red; 
one  or  two  crocuses  showed  color.  Other  flower  beds  were  snugly  covered 
still,  where  Miss  Greenwood  had  banked  them  with  spruce  boughs  for 
the  winter.  The  lawn  was  not  yet  greening,  and  probably  wouldn't  until 
it  was  replanted,  for  the  salt  water  running  over  it  had  killed  the  grass. 

The  work  she's  done  here!  Jess  thought. 

Looking  at  the  outcrops  of  bare  granite,  the  gravelly  soil  showing,  she 
thought,  appalled,  of  the  labor— wheeling  loam,  digging  out  rocks, 
planting,  and  just  plain  tough  rooting— that  had  gone  on  here  through 
the  years;  what  it  must  have  been  like  to  take  this  place  in  the  beginning, 
and  make  something  out  of  it  that  roots  could  cling  to  and  the  frail, 
sweet-smelling  blossoms  come  out  of  in  the  spring. 

Jess  thought  of  herself  how  it  might  be,  alone,  without  Elbridge  and 
the  children;  would  she  ever,  could  she,  do  anything  like  this?  The 
thought  of  it  turned  her  cold  to  the  bone;  she  knew,  at  once,  that  she 
never  would. 

You  couldn't  live  without  people,  without  your  own.  No.  It  wouldn't 
be  possible,  unless  you  had  something  wrong  with  you. 

She  pulled  up  short,  looking  at  Willard.  He  hadn't  moved.  The  back 
of  his  neck  was  red  and  stubborn  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Willard,  who 
had  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  him;  and  most  of  what  was  wrong  had 
been  caused  by  other  people,  by  his  own.  Hadn't  she  just  been  thinking 
to  herself  how  Willard  might  be,  if  only  people  let  him  alone? 

Yet  Miss  Greenwood,  when  you  really  thought  about  her,  didn't  seem 
to  have  much  of  anything  wrong— oh,  of  course,  odd  and  stubborn,  and 
that  homeliness  which  might  do  more  than  you  could  guess,  if  it  hadn't 
happened  to  you.  But  look  at  her  house,  it  was  beautiful  in  there.  Not  a 
woman  in  the  whole  town,  and  they  were  critical,  too,  could  find  a  thing 
wrong  with  Miss  Greenwood's  housekeeping,  the  decent  way  she  lived, 
or  the  way  she'd  taken  care  of  her  mother.  She  had,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  Jess,  the  things  people  were  brought  up  to  think  worthwhile— dignity, 
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self-respect,  willingness  to  work  hard  and  take  responsibility.  And  cour- 
age. 

The  courage  it  took  to  stand  up  to  this  wild  place  alone,  with  nothing 
but  an  old,  blind  woman  for  company.  The  old  lady  must  have  been  a 
little  company;  somebody  to  come  home  to;  somebody  to  be  there 
through  the  black,  wild  nights  and  the  winter  storms.  She  had  been 
what  there  was,  and  now  she  was  gone. 

Jess  felt  cold;  she  felt  bewildered.  There  just  wasn't  any  way  to  reason 
it  out. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  fair  to  compare  her  life  and  Willard's,  because  she's 
always  had  money  and  he's  had  to  scrape  along.  But— 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  isn't  any  of  my  business,  anyway. 

Except  it  kept  plaguing  at  her. 

Somebody  whose  actions  you  couldn't  account  for  at  all  when  you 
compared  them  to  the  rest  of  people's. 

If  she  does  like  it  here,  if  it  isn't  that  she's  just  hid  herself  away,  like 
Stell  and  them  say  she  has,  then  it's  the  worst  of  all. 

Because  it  was  unthinkable  that  Miss  Greenwood  should  ever  come 
back  here  to  live  alone. 

Jess  heard  a  stir  and  some  bumping  sounds  from  inside  the  house.  She 
realized  that  they  were  through  in  there,  ready  to  start  for  the  village. 
She  moved  away  from  the  steps,  over  to  the  side  of  the  porch,  and  stood 
with  her  back  turned,  so  as  not  to  see  them  come  out,  carrying  the  old 
lady. 

Elbridge  was  with  them,  and  as  they  passed  her,  he  said,  "Don't  stand 
out  here  without  your  coat  on,  Jess,"  and  she  said,  "I'll  get  it,  Elbridge." 

She  didn't  turn  around,  just  waited  until  their  footsteps  went  heavily 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  lawn  to  the  wagon. 

But  at  the  sound  of  Elbridge's  voice,  at  the  sight  of  his  ruddy,  sober 
face,  she  felt  all  the  tumbled  upside  down  start  to  go  right  side  up  again, 
and  she  felt  warm,  even  standing  there  without  her  coat  in  the  spring 
breeze. 

Fanny  and  Addie  and  Harriet  and  Imogene,  ready  to  go,  came  right 
out  behind  them.  Imogene  was  saying,  "If  Little  Sarah's  got  apples  left 
at  this  time  of  year,  I  wisht  she'd  give  them  to  me,  not  to  a  darned  old 
mink.  Our  folks  ain't  had  an  apple  pie  since  February." 

"I  never  knew  a  mink  liked  apples,"  Fanny  said. 

She  was  buttoning  her  coat  over  her  ample  stomach,  amused  in  her 
mild  way  at  the  idea  of  feeding  anything  to  a  mink.  Not  very  many 
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things  upset  Fanny;  she  was  placid  of  mind.  She  had  to  be,  being  Liseo's 
wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 

"Well,  I  suppose  Sarah'll  get  a  penny  or  two  out  of  Miss  Greenwood 
for  'em/'  Imogene  said.  "More'n  our  folks  could  afford  to  pay." 

She  glanced  up  and  saw  Jess,  remembered  that  she  was  mad  at  all  the 
Gilmans,  and  walked  away  with  Harriet  down  the  steps  without  another 
word. 

"You  coming  along  with  us,  Jess?"  Fanny  asked. 

"I'll  get  my  coat." 

Her  coat  was  in  the  kitchen.  Putting  it  on,  she  glanced  through  to  the 
dining  room.  Miss  Greenwood  and  Little  Sarah  were  coming  along  out, 
and  Miss  Greenwood  was  saying,  "Oh.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gilman,  that's 
very  kind.  And  you  mustn't  be  sorry  for  me.  I  have  known  for  years  that 
sometime  this  must  happen." 

STELL  said,  "Well,  I  guess  we've  seen  the  last  of  them  Greenwoods. 
My  Lord,  I'll  miss  the  old  crow,  won't  you?  It  won't  seem  like  the  same 
place,  not  see  her  flapping  over  from  the  Point  every  day  or  so,  and,  you 
know,  before  I  thought,  this  morning  I  strained  out  her  quart  of  milk 
just  like  I  always  do.  Well,  habit  is  a  cable.  Every  day  you  weave  a 
thread  until  it  becomes  so  strong  you  cannot  break  it.  What  d'you  sup- 
pose'll  become  of  the  property? 

"They  ain't  got  chick  nor  child  in  the  God's  world,  and  between  you 
and  I  and  the  bedpost,  there  ain't  too  much  money  there,  either.  I  guess 
I  can  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Them  same  scrimey  old  skirts 
and  jackets  for  years— of  course,  good  Lord,  if  you  or  I  had  a  check  come 
every  month  regular  as  a  clock,  regardless  of  it's  smaller  now  than  it  used 
to  be,  we'd  feel  as  if  we  was  made;  but  you  know  the  summer  people, 
if  they  haven't  got  solid  gold  placket  holes  to  flout  around  amongst  us, 
they  feel  it.  What? 

"Now,  you  listen  to  me.  I've  cashed  that  check  right  here  in  this  store, 
every  month  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  more  times  than  you've  got  fin- 
gers and  toes,  and  I  know!  I  used  to  send  over  to  the  bank  when  it  was  for 
two  hundred  dollars,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  enough  on  hand.  Oh,  she 
must  have  some  laid  by,  they  all  do,  holes  in  their  houses  stuffed  full  of 
it,  but  that  last  check  was  for  a  plain  sixty-five  dollars.  I  guess  none  of  us 
would  sneeze  at  it,  not  if  it  come  regular,  and  us  not  turning  a  hand 
over,  would  you? 

"Well,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  if  you  or  I  or  the  tomcat  was  to  turn 
toes-up,  we'd  have  services  in  the  church  and  be  buried  in  the  cemetery. 
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right  here  on  this  island,  Hke  yuman  beings.  But  not  them.  Addie  asked 
her,  made  her  the  offer—  What?  No,  I  aint  speaking  to  Addie.  Addie 
told  Almeda  and  Almeda  told  me.  Made  her  the  offer  that  we'd  open  up 
our  church,  get  the  minister,  if  she'd  like  to  have  a  funeral,  and  she  said, 
*Oh,  no,  no,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Shepheard,  it's  very  kind  and  she'd  appre- 
ciate it,  but  Mother  was  an  Episcopalian  and  would  have  to  be  buried 
down  to  Baltimore  in  their  family  vault.' 

"H'm  I  got  to  thinking  of  my  old  family  vault,  down  there  under  the 
thistles  and  the  hardback,  the  bare  ground  is  all  'tis,  but  I  guess  once 
you're  gone  you  don't  care  whether  it's  thistles  and  hardback  or  gold 
bricks  on  top  of  you.  I  got  to  go  down  there,  the  Lord  only  knows  when 
I'll  find  the  time,  either,  and  dig  that  hardback  off  of  poor  Warren's  grave, 
it's  growed  up  so  you  can  hardly  see  the  stone. 

"But,  there,  might's  well  face  it,  there  ain't  nothing  you  or  I  could  offer 
good  enough  for  them.  Offer  the  skin  off'n  your  back  and  it'd  still  be 
dishpan  hands. 

"That  poor  old  soul,  I  see  them  jolting  her  up  out  of  them  woods  in 
that  wagon,  and  wouldn't  you  thought  they'd  of  took  the  casket  over 
there,  lugging  a  dead  body  around  them  woods  in  nothing  but  a  barsket, 
it  wasn't  decent. 

"Well,  of  course  a  casket's  heavy!  Heavy  or  not,  the  Lord  knows  there 
was  enough  of  them  to  lug  it.  That  whole  crowd,  Elbridge  and  Liseo  and 
them  and  the  undertaker.  They  could  of  lugged  it.  Been  willing  to  put  out 
a  little  stren'th,  showed  the  poor  soul  some  respect,  her  an  old  lady  ninety- 
four  years  old.  But  there,  that  crowd  run  it,  never  asked  us,  you'll  notice. 
How  Imogene  ever  got  in  on  it  is  more  than  the  mind  can  compass.  You 
can  guess  without  busting  your  brains  what  kind  of  a  rig  any  of  them'd 
run,  foreigners  and  niggers. 

"Well,  as  I  was  'bout  to  say,  I  see  them  lugging  her  by  here,  and  I  set 
down  right  by  the  post  ofEce  window  and  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and 
I  got  to  thinking  that  poor  old  soul,  going  off  of  this  island  heels  first 
after  all  them  years,  and  dying  the  way  she  did,  strangling  alone  and 
neglected  in  the  night,  no  need  of  it  at  all,  except  she  swallowed  her 
tongue— 

"Why,  yes,  didn't  you  know  that?  Imogene  said  Addie  was  the  first  one 
there,  and  she  said  she  didn't  want  it  talked  around,  so  don't  you  say 
nothing,  but  Imogene  said  when  she  walked  into  that  bedroom!  Black  in 
the  face  and  the  black  blood,  and  the  smell  of  death  on  her,  it  was  a 
sight!  And  her  tongue  was  turned  right  wrong-side-out.  If  she  hadn't  of 
been  neglected,  someone  to  give  her  the  care  I  give  to  Luther,  she'd  be 
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alive  to  this  day.  I  keep  my  eye  on  Luther,  sleep  with  it  half-open  most  of 
the  time,  and  many  a  time  I've  heard  him  start  and  gone  in  there  with  a 
spoon  and  hauled  up  his  tongue.  It  was  just  the  same  as  murder,  if  you 
ask  me. 

"No,  I  don't  know  how  long  she  plans  to  be  gone  or  if  she'll  ever  come 
back.  I  wouldn't  show  my  face  here  again,  I'll  tell  you.  Some  says  she'll  sell 
the  house,  but  who'd  want  the  fool  thing,  and  I  hear  she  ain't  give  the  cat 
away.  Little  Sarah  and  Elbridge  and  them  goes  over  there  every  day  and 
feeds  it,  the  way  some  people  suck  up  to  the  summer  people,  it'd  knock  a 
dog  off  a  gut-wagon. 

"But  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  see  them  lugging  her  by  here  and  I  set 
right  down  by  the  post  office  window  and  before  I  could  stop  myself,  I  got 
to  howling.  Why,  the  tears  run  right  down  my  cheeks  and  splashed  on  to 
the  blotter,  you  can  go  in  there  right  now  and  see  the  spots,  they  ain't  dry 
yet." 

MISS  GREENWOOD  was  gone  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  she  came  back  to  the  island  one  day  on  the  mail  boat.  Orin  Vira, 
telling  Stell,  said  that  she  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  all  the  way  over  and 
snuffed  of  the  air.  Sat  there  and  drawed  it  in  like  perfumery. 

"Come  back  to  close  up  and  pack,  I  s'pose,"  Orin  said.  "She  never 
said." 

"Never  said  to  me,  either,"  Stell  said.  "I  asked  her,  whilst  she  was  wait- 
ing for  her  mail  and  milk,  just  said.  Oh,  my,  my,  how  lovely  the  island 
was,  and  I  asked  her,  said  what  did  she  plan  to  do,  and  she  said,  'Why, 
I'm  planning  to  go  home,  Mrs.  MacGimsey.' " 

That  Stell.  She  was  a  card.  She  could  sound  just  like  Miss  Greenwood, 
funny  accent  and  all.  Orin  couldn't  help  laughing.  All  the  same,  it  was  a 
peculiar  situation.  He  didn't  feel  right  about  it. 

Miss  Roxinda  had  walked  up  from  the  wharf  with  him;  she'd  waited  in 
the  store  while  Stell  sorted  the  mail,  and  then  she'd  taken  off  for  the 
Point,  loaded  down  with  groceries,  her  mail  and  her  milk  can. 

Only  Imogene  was  in  the  store,  waiting  for  mail.  It  wasn't  the  way  it 
used  to  be,  with  a  whole  storeful  of  people  talking  and  passing  the  time 
of  day,  while  Stell  sorted.  He'd  thought  at  first  that  old  lady  Green- 
wood's death  might  bring  folks  back  together,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
but  it  hadn't.  Some  people  spoke,  but  they  were  distant;  you  still  had  to 
be  awful  careful  not  to  give  offense. 

Orin  felt  it.  He  was  a  sociable  man  and  the  high  point  of  his  day  had 
always  been  when  he  got  back  with  the  mail  and  was  the  center,  like,  be- 
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cause  he  had  the  mail  and  the  news.  If  he'd  thought,  he  wouldn't  have 
been  so  quick  to  side  with  Allen  in  the  row,  last  winter,  though  he 
dreaded  to  think  what  life  would  have  been  like  if  he  was  on  the  other 
side,  the  way  he  had  to  go  into  the  office  and  talk  with  Stell  twice  a  day. 
Why,  half  the  town  wasn't  speaking  to  him  on  account  of  Allen,  without 
his  having  done  a  thing.  Orin  felt  it. 

He'd  got  to  thinking  about  that,  what  a  shame  it  was,  now,  for  people 
to  be  distant,  not  come  to  the  office  when  the  mail  got  in,  made  life 
hardly  worth  living;  so  he  hadn't  given  much  thought  to  Miss  Green- 
wood, standing  by  the  stove  and  quietly  greeting  Imogene,  who  purred 
and  chittered  and  took  on  about  her  getting  back,  and  asked  questions  so 
fast  Miss  Greenwood  didn't  seem  to  get  a  chance  to  answer  them.  At 
least,  she  didn't  answer  anything,  beyond  being  pleasant  and  polite. 

But  when  Orin  left  to  go  home,  she  was  just  going  out  of  sight  along 
the  causeway,  walking  along  upright  and  fast,  her  skirts  going  flippety- 
flip;  and  Orin  got  to  thinking  that  it  was  kind  of  nice,  nowadays,  to  see 
a  skirt  like  that  once  in  a  while,  the  kind  his  own  mother  and  old  Aunt 
Hannah  used  to  wear;  and  then  he  thought  of  her  mother  and  the  lone- 
some house  she  was  going  home  to.  It  gave  him  a  turn. 

He  said  so  to  Almeda,  his  wife.  It  gave  him  quite  a  turn.  "Why,  I 
wouldn't  live  over  there  if  you  paid  me.  I  sh'd  think  that  house  would  be 
haunted." 

Not  having  had  a  good  audience  for  days,  Orin  was  gratified  when 
Almeda's  jaw  dropped  and  she  stared  at  him. 

"My  Lord,  Orin,  so  would  I!  You  don't  suppose  'tis,  do  you?" 

Orin  filed  the  item  away  to  tell  to  Stell,  not  thinking,  of  course,  that  it 
really  could  be,  nobody  had  ever  seen  a  ghost.  The  idea  gave  him  a  pleas- 
urable twinge  of  honor,  however,  and  the  next  morning  it  brought  Stell 
right  up  standing. 

"Mind  you,  I  don't  believe  in  'em,"  Orin  said.  "But  if  there  was  such  a 
thing,  it'd  certainly  be  a  likely  place." 

"And  old  lady  Greenwood  a  likely  one  to  appear,"  Stell  said. 

ORDINARILY,  Miss  Greenwood's  return  would  have  been  all  over 
town  in  hours,  or  minutes  as  the  case  might  be.  But  the  fact  that  people 
were  mad  with  each  other  held  up  news,  nowadays.  It  was,  in  many  ways, 
inconvenient. 

Elbridge  didn't  find  out  that  Miss  Greenwood  was  back  until  the  next 
forenoon,  when  he  took  over  some  fresh  milk  for  Richard  and  a  fish  for 
the  mink. 
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For  nearly  three  weeks  Richard  had  been  a  nuisance  to  him.  Elbridge 
couldn't  see  Little  Sarah  traipsing  over  there  every  day,  and  he  told  her 
so.  It  was  too  much  for  her.  Though  Little  Sarah  protested  that  she  didn't 
mind  and  would  certainly  go,  a  few  days  after  Miss  Greenwood  left,  Little 
Sarah  developed  a  grippy  cold. 

"All  right,  now,  you  can't  go,"  Elbridge  said.  "I'll  tend  to  it,  Ma.  Just 
tell  me  what  she  wants  done." 

"Feed  Richard,"  Little  Sarah  said,  sneezing.  "Fill  up  those  little  hopper 
things  with  birdseed.  You  have  to  let  them  down  with  a  string,  pull  them 
up  so  the  cat  can't  get  to  them.  And  put  the  fish  down  on  the  rocks  by 
that  crevice." 

"All  right,"  Elbridge  said  glumly. 

She  looked  at  him,  one  eyebrow  raised  a  little,  and  he  could  see  she 
was  amused  at  the  idea  of  his  tending  to  all  this  monkey  business.  He 
grinned  himself.  It  was  kind  of  funny. 

"How  about  apples?"  he  asked.  "Jess  was  saying  Miss  Greenwood's 
mink's  developed  a  taste  for  them,  too." 

To  his  astonishment.  Little  Sarah  looked  annoyed  and  snapped  at 
him. 

"I  took  those  over,"  she  said.  "Don't  bother  me  about  it,  Elbridge." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  asked,  looking  at  her. 

"I've  got  a  cold  in  my  head.  Go  along.  And  Elbridge—" 

He  stopped,  halfway  out  through  the  door.  "What?" 

"Don't  you  dare  to  take  your  gun  over  there." 

"Why  not?  Couldn't  you  use  a  mess  of  sea  birds?" 

Of  course  he  had  planned  to  take  his  gun.  It  was  the  only  consolation 
he  had  for  having  to  trot  over  through  the  woods  with  a  chickadees'  din- 
ner. He'd  had  his  mouth  all  puckered  up  for  a  chance  to  shoot  off  into 
the  lagoon  by  The  Pasture  for  once,  without  hurting  anybody's  feelings. 

"Yes,  I  could.  But  there's  other  places  to  shoot  them,"  Little  Sarah 
said.  "And  you  can  let  it  be  known  around  town  that  I  don't  want  to 
hear  of  anyone's  going  gunning  over  there  while  she's  away." 

"Oh,  good  Lord,  Ma,"  he  said  impatiently.  "Have  you  hung  around  so 
much  with  her  you're  catching  it,  too?" 

"You  heard  what  I  said,"  Little  Sarah  said  ominously. 

He  went  out,  shutting  the  door  good  and  hard  behind  him.  This  wasn't 
at  all  like  Little  Sarah.  For  one  thing,  she  was  famous  for  minding  her 
own  business.  She  could  certainly  stand  hair  on  end  if  she  wanted  to;  she 
seldom  wanted  to. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life,  he  thought,  as  he  went  along 
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through  the  woods,  carrying  his  shotgun  in  one  hand  and  the  food  basket 
in  the  other,  that  he'd  heard  her  make  a  noise  Hke  MacKechnie.  For 
some  reason,  it  made  him  feel  pretty  mad  and  stubborn.  She  ought  to 
know  what  effect  anything  he  said  would  have,  right  now;  if  he  said  not 
to,  there'd  be  twenty  people  over  there  gunning,  inside  of  a  day. 

He  shot  five  sea  ducks  in  the  lagoon  before  he  even  went  up  to  the 
house  to  feed  the  cat. 

He  found  he  didn't  feel  comfortable  about  it,  though.  The  ducks 
weren't  tame,  but  they  didn't  act  wild,  either.  He'd  sneaked  down  on  a 
big  flock  of  them  that  was  bunched  up,  diving  close  in  on  the  rocks,  and 
let  go  and  got  his  five  with  one  barrel;  the  rest  flew.  But  while  he  was 
waiting  for  his  kill  to  drift  ashore,  within  reach,  the  flock  circled  and 
came  back,  lighting  right  in  his  face  and  eyes,  about  where  it  had  been 
before.  They  started  feeding  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

A  damn  foolish  way  for  wild  ducks  to  act,  he  thought,  staring  in  aston- 
ishment. He  almost  let  go  with  the  other  barrel  into  the  middle  of  the 
flock  before  he  reflected  that  five  was  plenty;  no  sense  to  shoot  more  than 
you  needed  to  eat,  and  anyway,  it  would  be  slaughter.  The  only  time  he'd 
ever  known  birds  to  act  like  that  was,  years  ago,  when,  once  or  twice  as  a 
boy,  he'd  been  allowed  to  go  with  old  Uncle  Sylvester  MacGimsey,  who 
made  part  of  his  living  shooting  birds  for  their  feathers.  Uncle  Sylvester 
used  to  "corn"  the  ducks,  as  he  called  it;  he  would  dump  a  peck  or  so  of 
hens'  corn  into  the  water,  near  the  shore,  and  then  set  up  his  scatter-gun 
behind  a  rock,  and  wait.  He  used  to  get  twenty  or  thirty  ducks  at  a  clip, 
and  the  ducks,  after  a  while,  came  back  to  the  com.  Five  ducks  Elbridge 
had  got,  but  it  had  been  like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel,  all  the  fun  gone 
out  of  it. 

Oh,  hell!  he  thought.  Why  not  let  the  wild  things  alone?  They're  wild; 
why  try  to  make  human  beings  out  of  them? 

The  whole  thing  suddenly  made  Elbridge  furious.  He  picked  up  a  rock 
and  heaved  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  flock,  and  was  gratified  to  see  the 
sudden  frantic  splash  and  scrabble. 

"Git!"  he  yelled.  "Shoo!  You  goddam  pullets!" 

Up  at  the  house,  he  filled  the  bird  feeders,  then  took  the  fish  he'd 
brought  down  on  the  rocks  and  gave  it  a  heave  into  the  mink's  crevice. 
He  fed  Richard. 

Then,  still  fuming,  he  decided  he'd  be  damned  if  he'd  frig  around  this 
way  again.  The  wild  critters  could  fend  for  themselves;  they  always  had. 
Richard  could,  too,  if  he  had  to,  but  no  sense  to  starve  a  cat.  He'd  take 
Richard  home,  keep  him  in  the  shed.  Nobody'd  need  to  know  a  thing 
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about  it.  As  for  Little  Sarah,  what  the  mind  didn't  know,  the  heart 
wouldn't  grieve  over. 

He  waited  until  Richard  was  nearly  through  eating,  and  then,  leaning 
down  as  if  to  pat  him,  scooped  him  up  and  tucked  him  under  his  arm. 

Richard  straightened  out  into  wire.  He  spat;  his  eyes  turned  green  and 
venomous.  He  let  Elbridge  have  it,  a  whole  set  of  claws  in  the  face,  raking 
down  his  cheek  and  narrowly  missing  his  eye.  Then,  he  squirmed  to  the 
ground  and  went  to  earth  in  his  hole  under  the  porch. 

Elbridge  went  home. 

Spring  was  his  busiest  time,  when  he  was  stretched  right  out  straight, 
town  taxes  and  town  books  added  to  everything  else  he  had  to  do.  The 
next  day,  after  school,  he  sent  Gib  and  Will  over  to  the  Point  with  Rich- 
ard's meal  and  a  covered  box,  and  instructions  to  toll  Richard  into  the 
box  and  bring  him  home. 

"Don't  you  fool  around  over  there,"  he  warned  them.  "And  no.  You 
know  you  can't  take  my  shotgun." 

The  twins  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  Elbridge's  five  ducks.  But 
they  knew  they  couldn't  take  the  gun  unless  he  was  along.  That  was  law 
until  they  were  thirteen. 

Richard,  however,  wouldn't  be  caught.  He  stayed  out  of  sight  every 
day,  until  whoever  brought  his  food  had  put  it  down  and  departed.  It 
took  the  boys  a  week  to  get  him,  finally,  into  the  box  and  the  cover  down 
and  fastened. 

Gib  and  Will  had  been  growling  because  they  had  to  walk  over  to  the 
Point  every  day— it  took  all  their  spare  time  after  school,  they  said— and 
Elbridge  knew  just  how  they  felt.  He  was  about  ready  to  go  back  to  doing 
it  himself— Little  Sarah's  cold  hung  on— when,  one  night  at  dark,  the 
boys  came  home  with  Richard  in  the  box.  They  were  worn  out  with  the 
chase  and  with  the  tote  across  the  island— Richard  weighed  twenty 
pounds,  he  was  a  big  cat.  But  they  didn't  growl  at  all,  this  time;  they  had, 
apparently,  found  something  else  to  interest  them.  They  were  acting 
pretty  important,  Elbridge  noticed,  shooting  knowing  looks  at  each 
other,  as  they  thought,  behind  his  back.  He  made  a  note  in  his  mind  to 
ask  them  what  was  up— instinct  told  him  something  was  brewing— but 
he  forgot  about  it  in  the  hassle  that  took  place  when  they  let  Richard 
loose  in  the  shed. 

Richard  took  one  look  around,  spotted  the  one  windowpane  that  was 
cracked  and  went  through  it  in  a  flying  leap,  jumping  right  over  the  top 
of  Gib's  head.  The  pane  broke  like  an  eggshell.  The  last  they  saw  of 
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Richard,  he  was  stretched  out  straight  along  the  causeway,  headed  to- 
ward home. 

"Oh,  blast!"  Elbridge  said,  disgustedly  thinking  that  now  he  would 
have  to  fix  that  pane  of  glass  Jess  had  been  after  him  about.  "Let  him 
go.  Maybe  somebody '11  shoot  him.  I  hope  so." 

But  all  that  evening  he  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  wondering  uncomfortably 
if  Richard  made  it  home.  Miss  Greenwood  thought  an  awful  lot  of  that 
fool  cat;  she'd  lost  enough,  without  losing  him.  The  next  morning,  he 
took  time  to  walk  over  to  the  Point  himself,  put  out  food,  and  then  went 
and  hid  in  the  trees.  He  waited,  but  no  sign  of  Richard. 

The  tree  he  had  picked  to  hide  behind  was  a  little  way  from  the  house, 
across  the  pocket  handkerchief  of  ruined  lawn.  As  he  waited,  swearing  a 
little  under  his  breath  at  the  waste  of  his  time,  he  thought  he  heard  some- 
body moving  around  in  the  thicket  behind  him— a  sound  almost  like  a 
stumble,  as  if  a  boot  heel  had  caught  on  a  root.  He  turned  around  to  look 
and  was  about  to  speak— feeling  foolish  to  have  whoever  it  was  find  him 
lurking  in  the  bushes  watching  the  house— when  the  thicket  parted  and  a 
big  buck  stepped  out  into  the  open,  not  twenty  feet  from  him. 

Elbridge's  jaw  dropped.  He  stared  at  the  buck  and  the  buck  looked 
back  at  him,  not  frightened,  just  kind  of  brought  up  short,  the  way  El- 
bridge was.  Then  it  turned  around  slowly,  not  in  any  kind  of  a  hurry,  and 
walked  back  into  the  thicket. 

"Well,  I'll  be  goddamed,"  Elbridge  said  aloud.  "Old  mister  wild  him- 
self." 

Then  he  saw,  under  a  nearby  tree,  the  chumbled-over  remains  of  what 
must  have  been,  in  the  beginning,  quite  a  sizable  pile  of  apples. 

So  that  was  it;  that  was  where  Little  Sarah's  last  bushel  or  so  of  winter 
apples  had  gone.  They  were  pretty  fairly  fresh,  too,  quite  a  lot  of  them 
untouched,  which  meant  that  Little  Sarah,  cold  and  all,  had  been  over 
here  not  too  long  ago,  and  more  than  once,  for  she  surely  couldn't  have 
carried  them  all  at  one  clip. 

Apples  for  the  mink,  he  thought. 

Suddenly,  he  found  himself  grinning.  That  was  pretty  coony.  Let  the 
whole  town  have  it  over  that  you're  crazy  enough  to  feed  good  apples  to 
a  mink,  and  their  minds  so  taken  up  by  the  joke,  just  the  kind  of  thing 
you'd  expect  Miss  Greenwood  to  do,  that  they'd  never  think  to  question 
it,  and  nobody'd  come  over  here  and  shoot  the  deer.  Which,  he  thought, 
his  grin  fading,  would  be  darned  easy  to  do.  There'd  be  plenty  who'd 
shoot  a  buck  this  time  of  year  just  for  the  sake  of  saying  they'd  done  it, 
even  though  they'd  know  the  meat  wasn't  much  in  April. 
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This  must  be  the  fellow  he  and  Liseo  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  the 
swamp  last  Christmas,  and  nobody  had  seen  a  sign  of  since.  Liseo  had 
hunted  in  there  around  the  pond  a  couple  of  times,  but  he'd  finally  given 
it  up,  figuring  the  buck  had  left  the  way  he  had  come,  swimming  back 
to  the  mainland.  The  reason  he  wasn't  to  be  found  in  the  swamp  was, 
he  wasn't  there  at  all;  he  was  over  here,  getting  tame.  Being  fed  apples. 
He  didn't  break  for  cover  when  he  saw  a  man,  just  walked  away. 

Blast  and  damn!  Elbridge  thought.  What  can  you  do? 

Being  wild  was  the  only  protection  the  darn  critters  had.  Blast  a  senti- 
mental fool  of  an  old  maid!  And  Little  Sarah,  by  God,  she  ought  to  know 
better,  too. 

A  movement  by  the  food  dish  on  the  porch  caught  his  eye,  and  he 
leaned  forward  to  peer  through  the  tree.  There  was  still  no  sign  of  Rich- 
ard, but  a  fat  squirrel— might  have  been  General  Putnam,  might  have 
been  one  of  half  a  dozen  others— had  come  down  a  porch  column  and 
had  started  to  eat  out  of  Richard's  dish. 

From  under  the  porch  there  came  a  flash  of  yellow  fur  and  a  furious 
bell-jangling.  The  squirrel  took  off  up  the  column,  so  little  ahead  of  the 
murdering  claws  behind  him  that,  for  a  moment,  it  seemed  to  Elbridge  it 
was  all  over  with  him.  A  puff  of  reddish  squirrel  hair  shot  into  the  air 
and  floated  down;  then  the  squirrel  broke  clear  and  climbed  high  to  the 
gutter  of  the  house.  He  sat  there  swearing,  while  Richard  strolled  ma- 
jestically to  the  dish  and  began  to  eat  his  meal. 

"That'll  learn  you,"  Elbridge  said,  grinning  at  the  squirrel.  "Keep  your 
nose  out  of  somebody  else's  dish." 

He  started  along  the  road  home,  and  heard  something  else  in  the 
woods.  This  time,  it  wasn't  a  deer. 

Gib  and  Will  and  Johnny  MacGimsey  were  coming  carefully  along  the 
path,  walking  in  Indian  file,  on  tiptoe.  Gib  and  Johnny  were  carrying 
guns.  Gib's  gun  was  Elbridge's  big  twelve-gauge  shotgun,  and  Johnny 
had  Liseo's  .30-30  rifle.  So  absorbed  were  they,  craning  their  necks 
through  the  bushes,  looking  toward  the  pile  of  apples,  that  they  didn't 
even  see  Elbridge. 

That  was  what  was  in  the  wind  last  night,  Elbridge  thought,  remem- 
bering suddenly.  They  had,  of  course,  seen  the  buck  over  here  yesterday. 

Well,  too  bad  to  spoil  a  good  time,  but  all  three  of  them  were  too 
young  for  those  big  shooting  irons;  his  own  boys,  at  least,  had  been  told 
times  enough  not  to  touch  the  shotgun.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Liseo,  too, 
would  rather  have  cut  off  a  finger  and  handed  it  to  Johnny  than  let  him 
handle  that  rifle. 
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"What  did  you  fellows  think  you'd  find  around  here  to  shoot?"  he  asked 
sternly.  "And  what's  the  idea,  not  going  to  school  today?" 

To  Gib  and  Will,  his  sudden  appearance  was  disaster.  They  stood,  red- 
faced  and  scared,  their  eyes  on  their  boots.  Gib's  hand  moved  furtively, 
and  Elbridge  heard  the  click  of  the  safety  on  the  shotgun.  But  Johnny 
looked  him  impudently  in  the  eye. 

"There's  a  deer  over  here,"  Johnny  said.  "We're  going  to  shoot  him/' 

"That  rifle  loaded?" 

"Dam  right  it  is." 

"Take  the  shells  out  of  it." 

Johnny  didn't  move.  His  black  eyes,  beginning  to  spark  with  temper, 
swiveled  once  at  Elbridge,  then  away. 

Will  said  desperately,  "It  was  a  buck,  Pop,  a  big  one.  We  thought  if 
we  got  him,  you  wouldn't  care  about  the  gun,  us  taking  it." 

"What  made  you  think  so?" 

"Well  ...  a  buck  .  .  ." 

"Sure.  A  buck.  The  meat's  no  good  this  time  of  year.  He's  just  got 
through  the  winter,  he'd  be  stringy  and  tough  as  a  bundle  of  fence  posts. 
If  you're  any  kind  of  a  hunter,  you'd  know  that.  Pretty  smart,  to  shoot  a 
buck,  just  for  the  sake  of  shooting  him.  My  shotgun  loaded,  is  it?" 

Gib  nodded  miserably. 

"And  the  safety  was  o&.  So  you  were  walking  along  behind  Johnny 
with  it  pointed  right  between  his  shoulders.  Blast  it,  Gib,  the  times  I've 
tried  to  learn  you  fellers  about  guns,  looks  to  me  as  if  I'd  wasted  my 
time.  Take  the  gun  back  home.  You,  too,  Johnny." 

"You  go  to  the  devil,"  Johnny  said. 

Elbridge's  long  arm  shot  out,  caught  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  his 
other  hand  picked  the  rifle  neatly  out  of  Johnny's  clutch.  "All  right,"  El- 
bridge said.  "I'll  take  this  rifle  home.  When  your  father  misses  it,  you  can 
tell  him  where  it  is." 

Johnny,  meeting  his  eyes  boldly  at  first,  suddenly  realized  the  implica- 
tions of  this.  He  turned  a  little  white  and  backed  away.  Then  he  burst  into 
raucous  howls,  spun  around  in  the  road  and  took  to  his  heels. 

The  twins,  Elbridge  saw,  were  staring  at  him,  round-eyed;  their  faces, 
too,  white  and  scared. 

"No  need  to  be  afraid  of  anything  except  a  good  licking,"  he  said.  "You 
can  have  one,  or  you  can  wait  till  you're  fourteen,  before  you  get  a  gun 
of  your  own.  Take  your  pick." 

The  twins  looked  at  each  other,  measuring  the  disaster. 

"I  guess  we'll  wait  in  the  woodshed,"  Will  said  dismally. 
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THE  day  after  Miss  Greenwood  came  home,  Elbridge  had  made  the  trip 
to  the  Point  himself.  He  came  out  of  the  woods,  went  across  the  lawn, 
fuming,  and  saw  Richard  sitting  casually  on  the  porch  rail  in  the  sun.  Ev- 
ery window  in  the  house  was  open,  the  clothesline  hung  with  blankets 
airing,  the  porch  heaped  with  rugs.  In  the  walled  garden,  the  flower  beds 
had  been  uncovered,  the  old  brush  that  had  been  over  them  was  piled 
on  the  rocks  for  burning.  A  bed  of  daffodils  bloomed,  like  a  sheet  of  yel- 
low fire,  against  the  stone.  Richard,  who  was  usually  off  like  a  streak  of 
light  at  the  sight  of  Elbridge,  didn't  even  open  his  eyes  when  Elbridge 
came  up  the  steps. 

Miss  Greenwood  met  him  at  the  door.  She  had  on  a  dust  cap  and  a 
bungalow  apron  that  covered  her  from  throat  to  heels,  and  she  cried  out, 
"Oh,  oh!  You  caught  me  at  my  spring  house  cleaning,  but  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you.  Come  in,  Mr.  Gilman."  She  shook  hands  with  him.  "You've 
taken  your  time  on  a  busy  day  to  bring  Richard's  dinner,"  she  said,  reliev- 
ing him  of  his  bundles.  "I  don't  know  how  we'll  ever  thank  you." 

"No  need  to.  Glad  to  oblige.  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  come  barging  in." 

"Why,  no  harm  done  at  all.  I  should  just  have  taken  off  my  apron, 
fixed  a  place  for  you  to  sit.  Will  you  have  some  coffee?" 

"Well,  thanks,  no,  I'm  in  a  little  mite  of  a  hurry  today.  You  find  every- 
thing all  right?  I  expect  Richard's  glad  to  see  you.  He  and  I  didn't  hit  it 
off  any  too  well." 

"He's  very  standoffish,"  she  said.  "I  hope  he  wasn't  too  much  trouble, 
Mr.  Gilman.  I  found  everything  in  good  condition,  thanks  to  you.  The 
house  was  stuffy— of  course,  it  would  be,  shut  up  so  long.  But  it  isn't 
now.  I  threw  every  window  wide  and  let  the  good  salt  air  in  over  every- 
thing. It  smells  so  wonderful.  I  find  I  can't  breathe  any  other  kind,  Mr. 
Gilman." 

She  was  talking  a  little  more  than  she  usually  did,  or  perhaps  faster; 
otherwise  she  seemed  exactly  the  same. 

"See  you've  got  the  brush  off  of  your  garden,"  he  said.  "I  set  out  to  do 
that,  but  I  wasn't  sure  it  was  time." 

"Oh,  it  was  time."  She  smiled  and  nodded.  "The  bleeding  heart  and 
the  delphinium  are  up  and  looking  white-livered,  but  they'll  quickly  take 
the  sun.  I  came  back  sooner  than  I  intended,  because  of  the  flower  beds. 
Richard,  I  was  sure,  would  be  all  right.  But  you  and  I  don't  see  eye  to  eye 
about  the  birds,  Mr.  Gilman.  Somebody  has  been  shooting  here.  I  found 
empty  shotgun  shells  down  on  the  rocks,  and  I  had  to  throw  another 
of  those  horrible  steel  traps  into  the  ocean.  I  worried  all  the  time  I  was 
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gone,  for  fear  somebody  would  kill  the  mink.  But  nobody  has,  Mr.  Gil- 
man!  I  saw  her  last  night.  She  has  babies." 

"That's  nice,"  Elbridge  said  feebly.  "Kids,  probably,"  he  went  on. 
"Hard  to  keep  track  of  kids  all  the  time." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  it  must  have  been.  The  young  boys.  Grown  men, 
of  course,  would  realize  how  tame  the  little  creatures  are  here,  and  that 
it's  only  murder  to  kill  them." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said.  To  his  horror,  he  felt  himself  turning  red. 
"Well,"  he  said  hastily,  "I'll  have  to  go.  You  need  anything  done,  before 
I  do?" 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you.  Now  that  Mother  is  not  here,  I  shall  have  a  great 
deal  more  time  to  do  things— much,  much  more  for  myself,  and  not  have 
to  bother  people." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  expect  so." 

She  didn't  plan  to  go  away,  then;  she  was  settling  in.  It  must  have  been 
gossip,  all  that  talk  about  her  selling  her  house. 

Elbridge  said  diffidently,  "You  going  to  manage  all  right,  alone?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  The  days  won't  be  long  enough,  Mr.  Oilman.  I  shall 
have  so  much  to  do." 

"Well,"  he  said,  starting  down  the  steps.  "Call  on,  if  you  need  any- 
thing." 

"I  shall.  Oh,  Mr.  Oilman,  will  you  be  having  Easter  services  in  the 
church?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  hope  so,"  Elbridge  said.  "If  the  minister  can't  make  it, 
I  guess  we  won't." 

He  almost  added,  "But  I  don't  know  who'll  come  to  them,"  and 
stopped,  thinking  automatically.  No  sense  having  that  over  with  an  out- 
sider, and  then.  Oh,  of  course  she  isn't  an  outsider,  but  no  sense  bringing 
it  up  anyway. 

"Mr.  Franklin's  very  busy,  isn't  he?"  she  said. 

"No  man  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  so  much,"  Elbridge  said.  "So  if  he 
doesn't  come,  you  can't  blame  him." 

"I  think  the  Episcopalian  rector  from  Port  Western  would  come,"  she 
said.  "On  Easter  afternoon.  If  somebody  went  over  to  fetch  him.  Do  you 
think  people  would  like  that?" 

"Why/'  Elbridge  said,  "people  would  enjoy  having  him,  Miss  Green- 
wood." 

"Well,  I'll  write  him,"  she  said. 

Elbridge  considered,  as  he  walked  home  through  the  woods.  The 
Episcopalian  rector  from  Port  Western  had  held  services  here  on  the  is- 
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land  once  before,  coming  at  the  invitation  of  the  summer  people,  who 
seemed,  most  of  them,  to  be  Episcopalian.  The  service  had  been  held  in 
the  schoolhouse,  and  he  had,  at  the  time,  wondered  why,  when  the  rector 
could  have  had  the  church  just  for  the  asking.  Elbridge  himself  had  been 
off  the  island  that  day,  which  had  been  a  weekday,  and  hadn't  gone  to 
the  services;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  now,  that  if  the  rector  could  come 
for  Easter,  he'd  make  a  point  of  offering  the  church  to  him. 

But  there  ought  to  be  some  work  done,  he  thought  glumly,  as  he  walked 
along. 

The  old  church  was  already  looking  dilapidated,  needing  work  done 
on  the  belfry  and  a  coat  of  paint.  Before  the  row,  the  Ladies'  Aid  had 
planned  to  raise  some  money  for  that.  You  couldn't  let  an  old  building 
go  too  long,  or  it  would  be  beyond  repair. 

He  and  Liseo  and  some  others  would  be  glad  to  donate  labor,  but 
paint  and  nails  and  lumber  cost  money  to  buy.  Of  course,  there  was  the 
salvaged  lumber  lying  around  unused  in  almost  everybody's  back  yard, 
already  getting  weathered  and  losing  its  look  of  newness.  But  Elbridge 
dreaded  to  think  what  would  happen  if  he  suggested  again  that  some 
of  it  might  be  donated  to  fix  up  the  belfry. 

That  lumber  was  a  point  of  battle;  you  would  think  it  was  made  out 
of  solid  gold,  and  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  There  wasn't 
a  stick  of  wood  bigger  than  a  shingle  left  now  on  any  of  the  shores.  Men 
had  even  snatched  out  from  under  each  other's  noses  a  couple  of  old 
chunks  of  half-rotten  eight-by-eight  that  had  been  lying  buried  up  in  the 
cove  beach  rocks  for  years— so  long  that  they'd  been  a  kind  of  landmark. 
The  feeling  was  out  of  proportion  to  any  benefit  derived.  Just  something 
to  focus  the  fight  on. 

Elbridge  sighed  a  little.  There  was  the  furnace,  too.  It  would  all  be 
quite  an  expense,  couldn't  be  done  unless  the  whole  community  got  be- 
hind it.  He  could  donate  something  and  Liseo  could;  the  thing  was,  it  was 
a  time  of  year  when  money  was  short,  when  about  everything  they  had 
would  have  to  be  plowed  back  into  the  business.  And,  he  had  to  admit 
it,  business  wasn't  good  this  spring,  mainly  because  some  who  were  put 
out  at  him  or  mad  at  Liseo  were  taking  their  trade  over  to  the  mainland. 

From  the  top  of  MacKechnie's  hill  he  could  see  the  church  steeple 
over  the  trees,  and  the  sight  saddened  him.  It  had  stood  there  since  i860, 
the  hearthstone  and  center  of  the  town.  Ever  since  he  could  remember 
he  had  been  to  services  there,  from  the  time  when  his  mother  squeezed 
his  feet  into  his  Sunday  shoes  and  made  him  sit,  red-faced  and  squirming 
on  the  hard  plank  seat  that  wouldn't  give  an  inch  to  a  stern  of  iron. 
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He  didn't  know  as  he'd  ever  been  overly  religious— that  is,  he  couldn't 
always  go  along,  entirely,  with  what  the  minister  said.  For  example,  he'd 
never  felt  like  a  miserable  sinner— oh,  a  sinner,  sure,  sometimes,  but  not 
miserable.  There  was  something  about  the  combination  of  words  that 
took  away  a  responsible  man's  dignity.  He  figured  that,  anyway,  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  what  the  Bible  was  talking  about;  there  might  be  more 
than  one  way  to  understand  it.  If  what  it  meant,  there,  was  humility, 
that  was  a  different  matter. 

It  had  occurred  to  him  a  good  many  times  that  if  he  were  a  minister, 
he'd  lay  on  the  line  the  part  about  love  thy  neighbor  until  it  came  out 
of  the  congregation's  ears,  and  let  the  hell-fire  and  brimstone  and  the 
sin  and  punishment  part  of  it  go  hang.  Most  people  weren't  wicked,  any- 
way; nine-tenths  of  them  were  doing  the  best  they  could,  sometimes  with 
pretty  moderate  equipment.  And  God,  as  an  administrator,  with  a  whole 
universe  on  his  hands,  would  probably  rather  see  a  world  full  of  self- 
respecting  decent  people  than  full  of  miserable  children. 

Well,  whatever  you  believed  about  what  you  heard  in  church,  a  man 
without  it  was  like  a  three-wheeled  wagon.  Let  Miss  Greenwood  invite 
her  rector  over.  Maybe  he'd  jolt  some  people  back  into  their  senses.  Any- 
way, it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  rector  had  to  say,  and  to 
see  how  many  would  come  to  church,  if  the  minister  wasn't  Mr.  Franklin. 

But  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  when  he  went  into  the  vestry  to  build 
a  fire,  he  found  there  was  no  use  thinking  he  could  use  the  furnace  that 
day,  or  ever.  Somebody  had  mixed  up  a  bucket  of  cement  and  poured  it 
into  the  grate  to  harden.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  was  blocked  with  a 
great  rough  lump.  You  might  have  blasted  it  out  with  a  stick  of  dynamite 
—there  wouldn't  be  any  other  way.  Whoever  had  done  it  must  have  been 
in  a  hurry.  He  had  left  his  bucket  and  his  mixing  trowel  there  on  the  ves- 
try floor. 

Well,  he  thought,  dully.  A  trowel.  A  bucket.  They're  mostly  alike.  No 
way  to  tell  who  they  belong  to. 

But  he  picked  up  the  trowel  and  turned  it  over.  It  was  an  old  trowel, 
rusty,  and  on  the  end  of  the  handle,  incised  with  a  burning  iron,  letters: 
"L.  MacGimsey." 

Liseo?  he  thought,  for  a  thunderstruck  moment,  before  his  mind 
started  to  work.  Liseo  had  a  burning  iron,  stenciled  with  his  name.  No. 
Not  Liseo.  Not  conceivably.  Never  in  this  world,  Liseo. 

Luther?  Was  this  from  his  old  tool  box? 

Stell. 

Some  of  Stell's  crowd.  Wanting  to  show  where  they  stood  about  an 
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Easter  service  conducted  by  Mr.  Franklin.  He  had  written  two  days  ago 
that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  come,  but  Addie  had  had  the  letter.  Maybe 
the  news  hadn't  got  around;  likely  it  hadn't,  one  side  not  wishing  to  have 
Christian  speech  with  the  other. 

If  people  feel  this  way,  he  thought,  soberly  shutting  the  vestry  door 
and  locking  it  behind  him,  I  wouldn't  doubt  they  left  the  bucket  and  the 
trowel  on  purpose.  Just  to  show  us. 

PRACTICALLY  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  go  to  the  services  at  the 
schoolhouse  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  rector  hadn't  made  any  bones 
about  coming;  he'd  said  he'd  be  glad  to.  That  the  church  couldn't  be 
used  had  turned  out  not  to  matter  to  him.  The  Episcopalians,  it  seemed, 
had  a  rule— couldn't  hold  their  services  in  a  church  not  consecrated  to 
them  alone,  the  rector  explained.  The  schoolhouse  was  jammed,  with 
people  sitting  on  benches  in  the  back. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Elbridge  wasn't  surprised  to  see  that  the  two 
factions  of  the  town  row  were  keeping  to  themselves,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  aisle. 

About  what  you  could  expect,  he  thought  grimly,  looking  at  his  neigh- 
bors. Going  on  record,  showing  where  they  stand.  Even  in  church,  maybe 
because  it  was  in  church,  nobody  was  going  to  give  an  inch. 

He  tried  to  stop  thinking  about  it  and  get  interested  in  the  service. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  least  a  man  could  do. 

The  service  was  altogether  different  from  any  he  was  used  to.  It  turned 
out  to  be  mostly  prayers  read  out  of  a  book— no  sermon  to  speak  of,  only 
a  short  talk  at  the  end.  The  rector  had  a  clear,  deep  voice;  his  prayers 
sounded  good,  except  for  a  habit  he  had  of  putting  in  an  extra  syllable 
after  a  full  stop.  "The  kingdom  of  God-uh,"  he  said.  That  might  bother 
you,  after  a  while;  of  course  it  didn't  amount  to  much— probably  it  was 
the  way  he'd  been  taught  to  read.  It  seemed  odd  to  see  a  minister  con- 
ducting services  in  long  white  robes,  and  Elbridge,  to  save  his  life, 
couldn't  tell  what  the  congregation  was  supposed  to  do  from  one  minute 
to  the  next. 

He  thought  at  first  that  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  watch  Miss  Green- 
wood. She,  of  course,  knew  the  service.  She  was  sitting  smack  up  front, 
apparently  right  in  her  element.  Then  he  saw  that,  quite  a  lot  of  the 
time,  she  was  kneeling  down,  and  that  he  couldn't  go  along  with.  Stand 
up  to  sing  a  hymn,  sit  down  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  but  kneeling  in  prayer 
was  something  a  man  did  in  private,  if  he  did  it  at  all,  not  where  all  his 
neighbors  could  see  him.  Apparently,  the  rest  of  the  congregation  felt 
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the  same  way  he  did.  When  Miss  Greenwood  knelt,  they  sat  quietly  in 
their  seats. 

That  is,  they  did  at  first,  before  Stell  MacGimsey  got  her  idea.  Half- 
way through  the  services,  Stell  began  kneeling,  and  then  Imogene  did. 
The  two  of  them  watched  Miss  Greenwood  like  hawks,  began  doing 
everything  she  did.  Pretty  soon,  the  rest  of  Stell's  faction  got  the  idea, 
too.  The  services  proceeded  with  everybody  to  the  right  of  the  aisle  kneel- 
ing, when  the  times  came,  and  with  everybody  on  the  left  of  it  sitting 
stiffly  in  their  seats. 

Well,  that  was  certainly  a  new  and  novel  way  to  spite  your  neighbors. 
It  must  look  darned  odd  to  the  minister,  who  wouldn't  have  any  way 
of  knowing  that  what  he  was  seeing  wasn't  anything  particularly  devout. 

Elbridge  glanced  at  Jess  and  saw  that  she  was  sitting  looking  straight 
ahead,  her  cheeks  a  little  pinker  than  usual.  His  circling  glance  caught 
Liseo's,  and  Liseo  slanted  his  head  sideways,  with  a  tiny,  almost  imper- 
ceptible jerk,  at  Willard  Lowden,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

No,  Elbridge  thought.  Not  Liseo.  I  was  crazy  even  to  let  it  enter  my 
mind. 

He  and  Liseo  had  got  over  their  spat  long  ago.  Neither  of  them  had 
mentioned  it  after  it  happened;  things  were  back  now,  so  far  as  Elbridge 
could  tell,  on  an  even  keel,  the  way  they'd  always  been. 

But  Willard?  Someone  might  have  talked  Willard  into  it,  and  Willard 
still  had  the  keys  to  the  vestry.  Elbridge  glanced  over  at  Willard. 

Willard  was  following  leader,  getting  up  and  kneeling  down.  He  was 
having  trouble.  He  had  one  of  the  eighth-grade  seats,  the  largest  size  there 
was,  but  it  was  still  too  small  for  a  man  of  his  poundage;  and  no  sooner 
did  he  get  wedged  into  it,  than  he  had  to  get  wedged  out  again.  He  was, 
just  now,  staring  glumly  at  two  big  smears  of  chalk  dust  from  the  school- 
house  floor  on  the  knees  of  his  dark  blue  Sunday  suit. 

For  a  moment  Elbridge  thought  he  might  be  going  to  commit  the 
crazy  crime  of  laughing  out  loud  in  church. 

Or  maybe,  he  thought,  what  I  want  to  do  is  cry.  Or  get  mad.  Why 
don't  I  get  mad? 

Except,  he  told  himself,  there's  been  so  much  of  that  already  that  a 
man  can  see  how  far  it's  likely  to  get  him. 

Old  Wid  isn't  funny,  he  thought. 

But  he  had  to  bite  down  on  his  teeth  until  the  lumps  came  out  on  the 
side  of  his  jaws,  and  he  stared  hard  at  the  prayer  book  the  rector  had 
handed  him  when  he  came  in. 

And  I'll  be  darned  if  I'll  believe  it  was  Willard,  either,  until  I've  got 
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good  reason  to.  Any  more  than  it  was  Willard  who  left  that  window  open. 

The  rector  had  brought  a  big  bundle  of  prayer  books  with  him,  know- 
ing, of  course,  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  of  his  denomination's  on  the 
island;  he  had  had  quite  a  lot  of  luggage,  what  with  his  robes  and  altar 
equipment.  He  seemed  like  a  nice  kind  of  fellow;  he  deserved  better 
than  this  spite-your-neighbor  shenanigan,  taking  place  in  his  services,  and 
the  services  deserved  better,  too.  They  were  impressive;  Elbridge  could 
see  that  they  might  be  pretty  nice,  once  you  got  the  hang  of  them.  He 
stared  down  at  his  book. 

Easter  Sunday,  it  said. 

Well,  he'd  got  up,  times  enough,  in  town  meeting,  before  a  gathering 
of  his  neighbors;  he  wouldn't  mind  it.  There  might  be  a  place,  along 
toward  the  end  of  the  service,  where  the  rector  would  mention  church 
announcements. 

There  wasn't,  perhaps  because  it  wasn't  the  rector's  home  church;  but 
after  the  benediction,  he  turned  to  go  and  stand  by  the  door,  as  ministers 
do;  and  in  the  rustle  that  followed,  people  starting  to  get  to  their  feet, 
Elbridge  got  up. 

"I've  got  a  church  announcement  before  you  go,"  he  said,  and  was 
aware  of  a  variety  of  expressions  turned  toward  him,  startled,  friendly, 
sullen. 

"We've  got  trouble,"  he  went  on,  "as  we  all  know.  But  when  it  comes 
to  filling  up  the  church  furnace  with  Portland  cement,  I  don't  believe 
there's  anyone  here  who  won't  agree  with  me  that  the  trouble's  gone  far 
enough." 

Willard  Lowden  said,  in  a  voice  deep  with  shock,  "No,  Elbridge!  No- 
body'd  do  that!"  and  Elbridge  thought,  relieved.  Well,  it  sure  wasn't 
Willard,  looking  from  face  to  face,  to  see  if  any  other  could  make  him 
as  sure.  But  the  looks  on  his  neighbors'  faces,  one  and  all,  seemed  to  be 
all  of  astonishment  and  outrage. 

"Just  who,"  Stell  MacGimsey  said  icily,  "are  you  accusing  of  such  a 
thing?" 

"Nobody,"  Elbridge  said. 

"Well,  you'd  better  not!" 

"I  don't  care  who  did  it,"  Elbridge  said.  "Kids,  likely  as  not.  It's  cer- 
tainly a  kids'  trick." 

That  was  the  wrong  thing  to  say,  he  thought,  seeing  Stell's  head  go 
up. 

"I  don't  think  it  matters  now  who  did  it,"  he  went  on.  "What  does 
matter  is  us  all  getting  together  and  settling  our  differences.  It's  Easter 
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Sunday,  and  it's  a  good  time  to.  I've  got  ten  dollars  to  put  down  on  a 
new  furnace.  Will  the  rest  of  you  help  out?" 

"I've  got  seven,  Elbridge,"  Addie  Shepheard  said.  "Only  it's  to  home 
in  my  egg-money  box.  I'll  bring  it,"  and  she  looked  straight  at  Jack.  Jack 
looked  back  for  a  moment;  then  he  got  up  and  headed  silently  for  the 
door. 

"Well!"  Stell  said.  "Filling  up  the  furnace  with  cement,  Elbridge,  is 
as  smart  a  way  as  I  can  think  of  for  two  jokers  like  you  and  Liseo  to  try 
to  get  your  own  way." 

She,  too,  headed  for  the  door,  where  she  was  heard  to  say  to  the  be- 
wildered rector,  "That  was  as  lovely  a  service  as  I've  ever  heard  in  my 
life,  Mr.  Martin,  and  if  you've  heard  what's  just  gone  on,  I  guess  you'll 
admit  we've  needed  it.  You'll  surely  come  again,  won't  you?" 

"Er— yes.  Yes,  of  course,"  the  rector  said.  He  went  on  shaking  hands, 
in  a  puzzled  way,  with  the  rest  of  Stell's  faction,  which  was  following  her 
out  of  the  schoolhouse,  close-packed,  in  a  body. 

"Oh,  Elbridge!"  Jess  said,  at  Elbridge's  shoulder.  "I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment it  was  going  to  work." 

"Yes,"  Liseo  said.  "It  was  a  darned  good  try,  Elbridge." 

"If  I  hadn't  said  all  the  wrong  things,  as  usual,"  Elbridge  said. 

Well,  he  thought.  If  they  want  war,  war  is  what  they're  going  to  get. 

"Liseo,"  he  said  tersely.  "You  know  anybody  owns  an  old  mortar 
trowel  with  *L.  MacGimsey'  burnt  into  the  handle  of  it?" 

"Sure,"  Liseo  said  slowly.  "J  do.  Why?" 

"Where  is  it?" 

"Home  in  my  tool  box,  the  last  I  knew." 

"No,  it  isn't.  At  least,  there's  one  like  that  in  an  old  green  cement 
bucket  down  in  the  church  vestry." 

"Wooden  bucket?  Painted  green?"  Liseo  asked. 

"That's  right." 

"My  bucket,"  Liseo  said. 

His  dark  olive  face  began  to  bum  dusky  red,  his  eyes  to  sparkle  with 
fury.  "You  got  any  idea—"  he  began  in  a  choked  voice. 

"Not  about  you.  You  know  that." 

"H'm,  no.  I  don't  guess  you  have,  at  that.  I've  got  two  bags  of  cement 
in  my  shed,  too,  in  case  you—"  He  stopped.  His  face,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble, turned  a  darker  red.  "And  I've  got  an  idea.  If  I'm  right,  I'll—"  He 
turned  and  headed  out  of  the  schoolhouse,  leaving  an  eddying  wake 
through  the  crowd  of  Stell's  friends,  who  were  six  deep  around  the  rector, 
all  but  patting  him  on  the  back. 
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All  over  town,  that  Sunday  afternoon,  there  were  explosions.  Up  to 
now,  squabbles  had  been  widespread,  but  more  or  less  personal.  Now, 
larger  issues  were  at  stake. 

Stell  said,  "It's  going  some,  when  people  will  stoop  to  despoiling 
church  property  just  to  get  their  own  way,  and  then  lay  it  on  their  neigh- 
bors." 

Willard  had  gone,  hot-foot,  to  the  church  vestry  to  view  the  remains 
of  the  furnace,  and  he  had  reported  the  bucket  and  the  trowel.  He  had 
recognized  them,  having  at  odd  times  in  the  past  worked  with  Liseo,  and 
his  sense  of  outrage  made  him  blurt  out  what  he  thought.  Willard  felt 
very  bad  about  the  furnace.  Talking  of  it,  he  sounded  as  if  some  female 
relative  of  his,  difficult  in  life  but  sadly  missed,  had  died. 

"I  had  her  for  eleven  years,"  he  said,  wagging  his  head.  "Eleven  years 
and  three  months.  She  was  a  bitch,  but  I  was  the  only  one  could  handle 
her." 

Stell  said,  "Well,  they  can  fill  the  whole  works  up  with  cement  and 
leave  it  there  for  a  monument,  for  all  of  me.  It's  about  time  this  island 
had  a  real  church,  not  that  old  dead  thing  with  the  belfry  half  off  of  it. 
It  ain't  Christian  the  way  them  folks  is  acting,  and  I,  for  one,  will  be 
glad  to  have  something  of  our  own,  where  we  can  have  some  say  who's 
to  come  to  it.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  saw  services  any  lovelier  than  the 
ones  we  had  today." 

Addie  said,  "I  never  thought,  as  long  as  I  lived  I'd  see  people  stoop 
to  do  a  thing  like  that,  just  for  spite.  I  don't  see  how  we'll  ever  get  a  new 
furnace,  the  way  folks  feel,  but  somehow  we've  got  to.  After  today,  the 
old-time  religion  is  good  enough  for  me.  All  that  getting  up  and  kneeling 
down  and  reading  prayers  out  of  a  book,  in  front  of  an  altar,  I  don't  go 
for,  it's  worse  than  the  golden  calf.  People  that  do  it  is  idolaters,  that's 
all.  Oh,  of  course  if  you've  been  brought  up  to  it,  like  Miss  Greenwood 
and  the  summer  people,  and  it's  your  own  religion,  but  to  do  it  for  spite, 
that's  idolatry,  and  it  makes  me  feel  sick  at  my  stomach/' 

She  said  this  to  Carrie  Hitchman,  on  the  way  home  from  church,  and 
it  set  Carrie  to  thinking.  Well,  that  idea  hadn't  entered  her  head  before. 

That  afternoon,  in  the  main  road,  Carrie  and  Stell  met  face  to  face. 

Carrie  said,  "A  pretty  nice  thing,  Stella,  I  must  say." 

Stell  said,  "Yes,  I  think  so  myself." 

"I'm  not  surprised  at  some  wanting  an  Episcoble  church  in  here,"  Car- 
rie said. 

Stell  said,  "You  won't  be  surprised,  then,  to  know  that  I  don't  give  a 
hoot  what  you  think." 
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"None  of  it  surprises  me,"  Canie  said.  "When  you  think  that  most  of 
the  summer  people  are  Episcobles.  I  might  of  known.  Of  course,  there's 
always  some  who'll  go  to  any  lengths  to  suck  up  to  the  summer  people, 
but  to  do  it  over  such  a  thing  as  their  religion  is  downright  hypocritical." 

"You  should  know  what  a  hypocrite  is,"  Stell  said. 

"Well,  I  do.  I've  certainly  had  a  bellyful  of  them,"  Carrie  said,  and 
walked  away. 

Will  Oilman  came  home  that  day  with  two  black  eyes  and  a  deep  cut 
on  his  chin,  and  Imogene  came  over  to  Jess  to  complain  that  he  had 
bounced  a  rock  off  of  Bubber's  head,  given  him  a  lump  the  size  of  an 
egg.  A  wonder  he  wasn't  killed.  She  was  not  appeased  when  Jess  pointed 
out  that  Bubber  was  older  than  Will,  stood  a  head  taller,  and  that  Will, 
too,  had  been  hurt.  Jess  was  worried  about  Will.  He  did  not,  usually,  shed 
tears;  but  after  she  had  patched  up  his  wounds,  he  disappeared  into  the 
bedroom,  lay  down  on  his  cot  and  cried,  so  she  had  to  wonder  what  else 
ailed  him. 

At  Lowden's,  Oeorge  tripped  up  Willard  by  means  of  a  string  tied 
between  the  posts  of  the  back  steps,  gave  Willard  a  bad,  jarring  fall;  and 
while  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  half-dazed,  Oeorge  whipped  in  and 
removed  his  wallet  and  the  church  keys  from  his  pocket.  From  a  safe 
distance,  Oeorge  said,  "So  that's  why  you  kept  these  keys  so  long,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  back  at  the  Council!  Oodfrey  mighty,  Wid,  a  dirty 
trick  like  that,  you'll  be  lucky  if  you  don't  end  up  in  jail.  You  ain't  brought 
your  share  of  the  groceries  here  to  home,  either.  So  I'll  just  keep  what's 
in  this  wallet." 

He  fired  the  empty  wallet  at  Willard's  head  and  departed,  leaving  Wil- 
lard to  get  himself  up  and  into  the  house,  which  he  did,  muttering 
dazedly,  "Why,  I  never  done  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  anyone  thinks  I  did." 

All  over  town,  that  afternoon,  incidents  of  rage  and  resentment  took 
place,  people  accusing  each  other,  getting  each  other  told,  saying  things 
not  easily  forgotten. 

AT  dusk,  Elbridge  heard  someone  come  thumping  up  his  back  steps. 
Liseo,  he  thought.  Well,  thank  the  Lord.  But  he's  either  mad  or  in  a 
hurry. 

Liseo  had  been  gone  since  church  time.  Elbridge  had  stopped  by  his 
house  before  supper,  but  Fanny  hadn't  known  where  he  was.  She'd 
seemed  upset  for  Fanny,  almost  in  tears,  and  Elbridge  hadn't  lingered. 

"Hi,"  he  began  relievedly,  as  Liseo  came  through  the  door.  "Wondered 
where  you'd—" 
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The  look  on  Liseo's  face  brought  him  up  short. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said.  "What  is  it,  now?" 

"Here's  fifty  bucks/'  Liseo  said.  He  dumped  a  handful  of  small  bills 
and  change  on  the  table.  "Twenty-five  from  me  and  twenty-five  from 
Paul  Cayford.  The  rest  of  it'll  be  forthcoming,  just  as  soon  as—"  He 
glanced  over  his  shoulder.  "Hey,"  he  said.  "You  come  on  in  here,  out  of 
that  entry.  We'd  kind  of  like  to  hear  your  word  on  this,  too." 

Liseo's  voice  was  quiet,  but  his  face  was  still  the  same  dusky,  congested 
red  which  Elbridge  had  seen  earlier  in  the  day. 

From  the  entry  came  not  a  sound;  a  mouselike  stillness  prevailed,  then 
a  couple  of  shuffling  footsteps. 

Elbridge  did  not  know  who  he  expected  to  see;  but  he  was  not  too 
surprised,  he  realized,  as  a  sober,  tear-stained  face  materialized  in  the 
darkness  of  the  entry  door,  at  the  sight  of  Liseo's  boy,  Johnny. 

"I  smelt  a  rat  about  something  when  he  sneaked  off  this  morning  with- 
out telling  his  ma  and  me  where  he  was  going,"  Liseo  said.  "He's  done 
that  before  when  there's  been  devilish  actions  afoot  and  he's  been  at  the 
bottom  of  'em.  So  I  caught  up  with  him,  down  around  shore,  late  this 
afternoon,  and  I  found  cement  dust  around  the  eyelets  on  his  larrigans. 
It  was,"  Liseo  went  on,  his  eye  fixed  bleakly  on  his  son,  "an  edifying 
sight." 

Johnny,  apparently,  had  had  it.  He  looked  rumpled,  as  if  he  had  had 
a  good  shaking  up;  his  eyelids  were  red,  and  as  he  stared  at  the  floor,  he 
hiccuped. 

"It  seems,"  Liseo  said,  "Bubber  Cayford  organized  a  club  that  had 
secret  meetings  in  the  vestry.  Seems  they  started  out  going  down  the  coal 
chute,  but  that  was  a  dead  giveaway— it  got  coal  dust  on  your  pants.  So 
they  opened  a  window,  and  left  it  open,  so  they  could  go  in  and  out  of 
the  church  whenever  they  wanted  to.  That  right,  Johnny?" 

Johnny  nodded.  He  did  not  look  up. 

Elbridge  glanced  over  at  Jess.  She  was  white  and  worried,  and  Gib,  who 
had  been  sitting  unobtrusively  over  in  the  corner,  was  as  red  as  a  beet. 
Wfll  was  still  in  his  room. 

"All  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "You  and  Will  in  on  that  club,  Gib?" 

Gib  said  forlornly,  "Uh-huh." 

"Knew  all  along  about  that  open  window?" 

"We  didn't  realize  it  would  leak"  Gib  said.  His  voice,  beginning  on  a 
deep  bass  note,  broke  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  into  a  kind  of  hoarse 
soprano.  "We  never  touched  the  furnace,"  he  went  on  desperately.  "We 
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never  even  thought  of  it.  Will  and  I  got  mad  and  resigned  from  the  club 
this  afternoon,  and  Will  tried  to  lick  Bubber— " 

"Oh,  Johnny  and  Bubber  did  the  job  on  the  furnace,"  Liseo  said. 
*Tou're  lucky.  Your  kids  didn't  know  about  it  at  all.  The  way  I  pounded 
it  out  of  Johnny,  Bubber  was  taking  Mama's  side  in  the  Great  War,  and 
Johnny  was  sore  at  you  because  you  took  my  rifle.  Where  is  it,  by  the 
way?" 

"Oh,  Lord,"  Elbridge  said. 

He  had  meant  to  return  the  rifle  at  once,  and  had  been  waiting  for 
a  time  when  Liseo  would  be  away  from  home,  so  that  he  could  slip  the 
gun  to  Fanny  and  have  her  put  it  back  before  Liseo  missed  it.  Fanny 
could  always  be  counted  on  to  help  Johnny  out  of  a  scrape  with  his  father, 
and  Elbridge  had  figured  that  a  day  or  two  of  suspense  would  be  punish- 
ment enough.  But  he'd  had  so  much  on  his  mind  that  the  rifle  had  gone 
completely  out  of  it  and  was  still  standing  in  the  corner  behind  the  dining 
room  door.  He  thought  how,  as  the  time  had  passed  and  nothing  had 
happened,  the  suspense  must  have  been  growing  in  Johnny's  mind. 

"You  hop  up  to  bed,  Gib,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  you  later."  A  little  suspense 
there  won't  hurt,  either,  he  thought. 

"Well,  you  know,  John,"  he  went  on,  after  Gib  had  gone,  "I  think  I'd 
better  take  part  of  the  blame.  I  was  going  to  hand  that  gun  to  your  ma 
after  you'd  had  a  couple  of  days  to  worry  about  it,  tell  her  to  slide  it  back 
into  the  closet.  But  I  forgot  it.  I'm  sorry.  I  kind  of  figured  you  had  a  spell 
of  worry  coming,  but  that  was  all." 

"I'll  say  he  did!"  Liseo  said  wrathfully. 

"I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  this  way  for  a  good  deal,"  Elbridge 
said.  "But  I  had  a  lot  of  other  things  to  think  about.  So,  John,  I  guess 
I'd  better  pay  for  my  share  of  that  furnace." 

"No,  you  don't!"  Liseo  said.  "Johnny's  got  mink  traps  and  he's  going 
to  run  a  string  of  lobster  traps.  He's  in  hock  for  every  cent  he  earns  till 
that  furnace  is  paid  for,  and  don't  you  forget  it!  I  went  over  and  waved 
reform  school  at  Paul  and  Imogene,  and  they  came  up  with  twenty-five 
bucks,  but  it's  still  quite  a  bill.  Quite— a— bill.  It'll  take  all  summer,  and 
then  some."  He  spun  around  on  Johnny.  "Well,  is  that  all  right  with  you? 
Speak  up!" 

"That's  okay,"  Johnny  said.  But  the  look  he  gave  his  father  was 
stricken. 

"Hold  on,  Liseo,"  Elbridge  said. 

He  felt  a  sudden  upsurge  of  spirits,  relief  flowing  over  him  like  a  wave. 
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It  had  been  kidsj  kids  all  stirred  up  in  one  way  or  another  by  grownups' 
foolishness;  but  kids  you  could  deal  with. 

"Liseo,"  he  said.  "Remember  the  ice  cream  we  swiped  from  the  vestry 
supper?  Remember  the  fish  oil  in  the  beans?" 

"By  gum,  this  was  different!  This  was—" 

"Suppose  the  town  had  been  all  stirred  up  like  a  hornets'  nest  at  the 
time?  No  knowing  what  you  and  I  wouldVe  felt  called  upon  to  do.  Be- 
sides, I  recall  spending  a  whole  summer  paying  for  windows  stove  out 
of  the  schoolhouse,  don't  you?" 

Liseo  brought  up  short.  A  slightly  foolish  look  crossed  his  face.  He 
stared  thoughtfully  at  his  son,  plainly  remembering  the  time  when  he 
himself  had  been  a  hellion  on  wheels. 

"Twenty-five  dollars/'  Elbridge  said.  "And  maybe  him  and  Bubber  to 
help  us  dismantle  the  furnace.  Twenty-five  is  what  Bubber's  folks  have 
paid,  and  if  I  know  Paul,  Bubber'll  earn  it.  And  that's  enough.  For  the 
rest,  I  say  those  of  us  who  are  partly  to  blame  had  better  chip  in." 

To  his  relief,  Liseo  suddenly  grinned. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  I'm  willing  to  pay  the  whole  thing, 
when  I  can,  Elbridge,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  town'll  say  if  I  don't." 

"I  know  you  are.  Here,"  Elbridge  said.  He  reached  around  the  corner 
of  the  dining  room  door  for  the  rifle,  handed  it  to  Johnny.  "You  take 
this  home,  shove  it  in  the  closet,  before  your  old  man  finds  out  you  swiped 
it." 

"Okay,"  Johnny  said.  His  face  was  still  pinched  and  miserable,  but  a 
faint  ray  of  hope  had  crossed  it,  as  if  all  might  not  be  lost. 

"You  better  realize  what  you've  done,  though,"  Liseo  said,  eying  him. 
"Damage  untold,  fights  all  over  town,  this  one  and  that  one  accusing  the 
other— it'll  take  months,  maybe  years,  to  get  people  back  on  an  even 
keel.  Elbridge  and  I'll  have  to  talk  it  around  town  who  really  did  wreck 
that  furnace,  try  to  straighten  things  out.  And  anything  that  comes  of 
that,  you'll  have  to  take,  like  if  there's  deviltry  goes  on  anywhere,  from 
here  on  in  folks  are  going  to  look  at  you  and  Bubber  first,  and  don't  you 
forget  it.  You  travel  home  now,  put  away  my  gun,  and  tell  your  ma  to 
feed  you.  And  then,  by  godfrey  mighty,  you  go  to  bed!  For  once  I'll  know 
where  you  are  for  the  next  twelve  hours." 

"Fanny  says  George  and  Willard  had  another  one,"  he  went  on, 
thoughtfully  watching  his  son's  mournful  progress  past  the  kitchen  win- 
dow. 

Elbridge  nodded.  "Stell  and  Carrie,  too,"  he  said. 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  get  word  around.  If  it'll  do  any  good  now,"  Liseo 
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said.  **Some  already  having  waged  battle  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty." 

Elbridge  reached  for  his  hat.  "I'll  start  in  down  by  the  wharf/'  he  said. 
"You  get  some  supper,  and  then  you  go  up  the  road,  if  you  aren't  too 
tired.  Stop  in  at  each  house.  For  once,  we'll  see  that  information  gets 
around  town  straight,  without  any  donkey  tails  on  it." 

"Okay,"  Liseo  said. 

He  went  off,  trudging  up  the  road,  not  stopping,  Elbridge  saw,  to  go 
home  to  supper. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  they  met  in  the  main  road  by  the  post  office. 
The  moon  had  come  up,  shining  serenely.  Normally,  at  this  hour,  with 
four-thirty  on  a  workday  morning  coming  up,  everybody  would  have  gone 
to  bed.  But  tonight,  down  through  the  town,  there  was  a  light  in  nearly 
every  window. 

"How'd  you  make  out?"  Elbridge  asked,  seeing  Liseo,  like  a  tall 
shadow,  coming  toward  him  along  the  road. 

"Had  a  nice  talk  with  everyone,"  Liseo  said.  He  stopped,  running  his 
tongue  along  the  inside  of  his  lips,  looking  wryly  down  the  road  at  the 
scattered  lights.  "Looks  like  a  peaceful  little  town,"  he  said.  "Fire  and 
lamplight  and  all." 

It  did.  Here  on  the  road,  where  the  tilt  of  the  land  began,  you  could 
smell  wood  smoke,  and  see  it,  curling  quietly  up  from  a  couple  of  nearby 
chimneys. 

"You  have  a  rough  time?" 

"Yes,"  Liseo  said.  "Bill  and  Mollie  made  me  feel  doggone  good,  and 
Joe  was  all  right.  But  Carrie— well,  she's  in  a  fever,  and  I  kind  of  think 
it's  got  to  run  its  course." 

"Same  way  with  Addie  and  Jack,"  Elbridge  said  briefly.  "Only,  there, 
it's  Jack." 

"Uh-huh,"  Liseo  said.  "Some  it  appears  don't  care  to  have  things 
straightened  out.  By  Judas,  I've  listened  to  more  self-righteous  claptrap 
in  the  last  two  hours  than  I  ever  stood  up  hog-tied  to  in  the  rest  of  my 
life."  He  sighed.  "All  on  account  of  that  blasted  sprout  of  mine.  He's 
laid  me  wide  open." 

He  paced  along  silently  by  Elbridge's  side  for  a  while.  He  looked  ex- 
hausted, as  well  he  might,  Elbridge  thought,  the  day  he'd  had  and  noth- 
ing to  eat  since  noon. 

"Come  home  with  me,  why  don't  you?"  Elbridge  said.  "Jess  has  got 
Sunday  dinner  left  over,  and  I'll  give  you  a  jolt  of  rum." 

"If  I  had  a  jolt  of  rum,  right  now,"  Liseo  said,  "I'd  fly  into  five  thou- 
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sand  pieces  and  each  separate  piece  would  start  to  swear.  Fanny'll  have 
some  supper  waiting.  She'll  be  bawling,  too.  It  takes  a  lot  to  undermine 
Fanny,  but  anything  with  Johnny  and  she's  all  over  the  floor.  Poor  old 
Johnny,"  he  went  on,  glumly.  "You  think  I  ought  to  go  home  and  beat 
the  hide  off  of  him,  so  he  couldn't  move  for  a  week?" 

His  voice,  making  the  transition  smoothly,  had  suddenly  become 
Stell's,  and  Elbridge  looked  at  him,  startled. 

"I  didn't  think  you'd  go  to  see  Stell,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  plan  for  you 
to.  I  was  going  in  there  myself,  only  it  was  late,  so  I  was  leaving  it  till 
tomorrow." 

"You  put  it  ofF  till  last,  same  as  I  did,"  Liseo  said.  "Oh,  yes,  I  went 
there.  Said  my  piece  pleasant,  same  as  to  everybody.  I  told  her  Johnny'd 
had  his  licking,  a  good  one  he'd  remember,  but  that  I  didn't  beat  the  hide 
off  kids,  my  own  or  anyone  else's.  And  she  said,  through  the  door— she 
didn't  open  it— that  if  Fd  been  a  little  handier  with  the  horsewhip,  my 
kids  now  might  be  safe  to  live  in  the  same  town  with,  and  that  included 
that  girl  over  to  the  harbor  that  wasn't  any  better  than  she  ought  to  be; 
and  I  said— you  interested  in  hearing  the  rest  of  this?— I  said  that  if  any 
talk  started  up  about  Rosie,  the  post  office  inspector  would  be  here  so 
fast  he'd  have  singed  coattails.  Or  somebody  would.  But  I  said  it  pleas- 
ant, Elbridge.  I  didn't  raise  my  voice." 

Likely  he  didn't,  Elbridge  thought.  Liseo's  voice,  now,  had  the  silky 
purr  it  took  on  when  he  was  quietly,  murderously  angry. 

Elbridge  grinned.  He  couldn't  help  it,  thinking  how  pleasant  Liseo 
probably  had  sounded,  and  Liseo  grinned  back,  but  the  grin  was  brief,  a 
little  more  than  a  flash  of  white  teeth  in  the  moonlight. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  covered  everyone,  up  at  this  end  of  town,"  Liseo  said.  "Ex- 
cept Miss  Greenwood.  You  suppose  that  old  cantata  knows,  for  a  minute, 
how  much  damage  her  church  service  has  done,  Elbridge?" 

"Good  Lord,  no!"  Elbridge  said.  "How's  that?" 

Liseo  wasn't  going  to  talk  any  more  about  Stell,  he  realized,  or  the 
post  office  business,  and  maybe  that  was  a  good  idea.  What  he  meant 
now,  changing  the  subject,  and  he  might  as  well  have  said  it  outright, 
was,  I  won't  fight  you  over  it,  Elbridge,  but  Fve  got  to  take  care  of  my 
own.  Well,  that  was  all  right.  It  would  have  to  be  Liseo's  business;  if 
more  damage  were  done,  the  pieces  could  be  picked  up  somehow.  The 
way  to  let  Liseo  know  he  had  been  understood  was  to  go  on  talking  about 
the  something  else. 

"Miss  Greenwood  was  only  trying  to  get  us  a  minister  for  Easter," 
Elbridge  said. 
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"Well,  it's  true  she  lives  inside  of  a  flower,"  Liseo  said.  "Wouldn't  un- 
derstand for  a  minute  a  thing  like  a  fight  amongst  us  lovely  people." 

"Why  would  she?  People  don't  tell  her  much,  except  stuff  about  the 
birds  and  the  weather.  Maybe  Little  Sarah's  mentioned  the  fight  to  her, 
I  doubt  it.  Everybody  puts  best  foot  forward  for  the  summer  people, 
you  know  that,  Liseo,  don't  even  cuss.  The  only  one  I  ever  heard  cuss 
in  front  of  Miss  Greenwood  was  you,  the  time  the  squirrel  crawled  on 
you.  Why  wouldn't  she  think  we're  all  lovely?" 

"Well,"  Liseo  said.  "Unless  they  cool  off,  and  I  doubt  if  they  do,  Stell's 
crowd's  going  to  get  up  a  petition  to  the  rector  to  make  his  services  over 
here  a  regular  thing.  And  you  know  what  that  means,  right  now,  as  well 
as  I  do." 

"Ayup,"  Elbridge  said.  He  hadn't  heard  that  this  evening,  in  his  travels 
around  the  town,  though  about  everything  else  had  been  gone  into. 

"It  means  a  rousing  old  church  war,"  Liseo  said.  "Another  little  bit 
added  to  what  we  got." 

He  turned  aside  to  go  in  at  his  gate,  lifting  a  hand  in  good  night. 

"Sure  you  won't  change  your  mind  about  that  mm?"  Elbridge  asked. 

"Ayup,  guess  not.  I  better  go  in  and  pat  Fanny.  See  you  tomorrow, 
Elbridge.  'Something  accomplished,  something  done,  has  earned  a 
night's  repose.'" 

It  was  a  quotation  Liseo  had  heard  him  use  at  odd  times  and  lighter 
moments,  and  Elbridge  grinned,  turning  away  to  trudge  wearily  down 
the  road  to  his  own  house. 

Whatever's  accomplished,  he  thought,  and  maybe  it  isn't  much,  to- 
night, there's  one  thing. 

Liseo  and  he  were  all  right  now,  whatever  happened. 

THE  next  day,  Monday,  was  a  good  fishing  day,  with  warm  sun  and  a 
quiet  sea.  The  island  fishing  boats  swooped  out  like  a  flock  of  birds  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  for  good  days  were  scarce  in  the  boisterous  spring 
weather.  Catches  were  profitable,  too.  But  at  Elbridge  and  Liseo's  wharf, 
business  was  rotten.  Some  off-island  boats  stopped  by  to  sell,  as  was  their 
custom,  so  there  was  something.  Fully  three-quarters  of  the  Chin  Island 
boats,  however,  made  the  trip  to  the  mainland  and  sold  their  hauls  there, 
apparently  rather  than  give  their  business  to  Elbridge  and  Liseo. 

Elbridge,  totting  up  the  day's  total,  saw  that  it  was  smaller  than  any 
he  remembered,  even  in  times  when  fish  were  scarce  and  catches  poor. 

"Well,"  Liseo  said  wryly,  glancing  at  the  figures.  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers." 
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Tuesday  was  no  better,  Wednesday  worse.  In  the  town,  the  row  blos- 
somed hke  a  tree.  Stell's  crowd  finished  up  their  petition,  mailed  it  to  the 
rector  in  Port  Western.  On  Thursday,  several  people,  Liseo  among  them, 
went  to  the  harbor  post  office  for  their  mail,  leaving  instructions  with 
Lombard  not  to  send  any  more  of  it  over  to  the  island  for  Stell  to  mis- 
handle. 

"I'm  sorry,''  Liseo  said  briefly  to  Elbridge. 

"Gossip  starting?"  Elbridge  asked  soberly. 

Liseo  nodded.  "Fanny's  picked  up  a  few  whiffs,"  he  said. 

"Anybody'd  know  it's  only  gossip,  Liseo." 

"Anybody  knows  how  I  am  about  Rosie,  too,"  Liseo  said. 

ON  Saturday  morning,  to  everyone's  astonishment.  Miss  Greenwood 
went  around  to  all  the  houses  in  town,  saying  she  would  like  to  conduct 
Sunday  school  in  the  schoolhouse.  She  didn't  mean,  she  said,  to  conflict 
in  any  way  with  regular  Sunday  school,  if  it  were  to  be  held  again  in  the 
old  church,  and  so  she  was  inviting  the  children  to  come  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment,  since  it  was  not  like 
anything  Miss  Greenwood  had  ever  done  before. 

Taking  sides,  Carrie's  faction  said.  Taking  part.  Well,  didn't  it  beat 
all,  wouldn't  you  think.  An  outsider  like  that,  duffing  in.  But  there,  peo- 
ple living  all  soul  alone  got  funny.  In  time,  they  went  one  way  or  they 
went  another.  Miss  Greenwood  was  going  one  way— she  was  getting  to 
be  a  religious  maniac.  Their  children  couldn't  go,  said  Carrie's  faction, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  noticing  all  over  town  that  Stell's  crowd 
was  pleased  as  could  be. 

They  reckoned,  however,  without  the  children.  So  far  back  as  any  child 
there  could  remember,  anything  Miss  Greenwood  invited  you  to  was  sure 
to  be  fun.  A  chorus  of  disappointed  howls  went  up,  heard  from  one  end 
of  the  village  to  the  other,  interspersed  with  the  worried  tones  of  mothers 
and  fathers,  discussing  it  pro  and  con.  A  few  die-hards  put  down  the  foot 
hard,  but  as  things  turned  out,  most  of  the  children  went.  Mothers  in 
Stell's  faction  dressed  up  their  children;  other  mothers  said  it  wasn't  Sun- 
day and  it  wasn't  church,  let  the  kids  go  in  their  play  clothes. 

Anyone  could  have  told,  just  by  looking,  Joyce  thought,  coming  up  to 
the  schoolhouse  door,  which  side  you  were  on.  She  herself  wasn't  dressed 
up  for  church,  but  she  had  a  clean  dress  and  a  new  hair  ribbon  on.  Some 
of  the  kids  had  on  the  old  pants  and  sweaters  they'd  played  in  all  Satur- 
day morning  in  the  spring  mud,  and  Herbie  Hitchman  had  a  cold  and  a 
lamb's  leg  that  hobbled  in  and  out  of  his  nose  as  he  breathed. 
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It  was  a  lovely  day.  For  a  minute,  Joyce  regretted.  Warm  in  the  sun, 
and  the  air  smelling  clean,  with  that  little,  sharp  remembrance  of  chill 
behind  it,  but  far  away,  so  that  you  didn't  wear  your  cap,  and  your 
clothes  felt  prickly  on  you.  Such  a  lovely  day,  and  horrid,  in  a  way,  to  be 
going  to  the  old  musty  schoolhouse  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  But  all  the 
same,  everyone  wanted  to  go.  Not  the  big  boys,  of  course,  they  were  all 
off  and  away  somewhere;  Will  and  Gib  were  down  to  the  shore  building 
traps.  But  the  little  kids  and  all  the  girls  were  there.  Most  of  them.  Some, 
of  course,  their  mothers  wouldn't  let  go. 

Miss  Greenwood  stood  by  the  schoolhouse  door.  She  had  a  pack  of 
paper  napkins  in  her  hand;  as  each  hatless  little  girl  came  in.  Miss  Green- 
wood pinned  a  paper  napkin  to  the  top  of  her  head,  with  a  common  pin. 
Nodding  and  smiling,  greeting  each  one. 

Was  it  to  be  a  game?  All  the  children  had  heard  talk  at  home  about  the 
old-time  religion  as  against  this  kind;  was  the  new  one  this  different,  did 
you  play  games? 

Miss  Greenwood  had  put  a  lovely  embroidered  cloth  over  the  teacher's 
desk,  and  a  carved  wooden  cross  and  two  candles,  and  some  other  little, 
pretty  things  that  you  didn't  know  what  were.  It  changed  the  teacher's 
desk.  You'd  never  know  it  for  that  banged-up  old  wooden  thing  Miss 
Warren  sat  to.  It  made  you  feel  funny  inside,  almost  the  same,  Joyce  dis- 
covered, suddenly,  as  Miss  Greenwood's  Christmas  tree  made  you  feel- 
as  if  something  mysterious  and  beautiful  was  about  to  happen. 

Miss  Greenwood  stood  in  front  of  the  rows  of  children  sitting  at  the 
school  desks,  the  little  girls  with  the  fluted  white  paper  napkins  nodding 
and  bobbing,  expectant,  like  a  field  of  white  butterflies. 

She  said,  "It  is  out  of  respect  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  that  we  cover 
our  heads.  Perhaps,  next  time,  you  will  wish  to  wear  your  hats,  but  the 
napkins  look  very  nice,  so  it  does  not  matter.  Now,  when  we  come  in,  we 
kneel  down,  and  this  is  the  way  we  do;  and  then  perhaps  we  can  all  talk 
together  about  the  gentle  Jesus." 


PART  FOUR 

Spring 


THE  WIND  BLEW,  the  Spring  came;  everywhere  the  wild  apple  trees  flung 
out  scarves  dizzy  and  sweet  with  bloom.  It  was  a  country  of  apple  trees, 
noticeable  in  spring,  though  much  of  the  fruit  was  pig  apples  now,  from 
blends  of  old  varieties,  whose  seeds  the  crows  had  scattered  all  over  the 
countryside  in  their  ritual  of  fall. 

Every  place  on  the  island  had  had  its  orchard,  once  upon  a  time 
planted  and  tended  carefully,  and  a  few  people  still  took  care  of  their 
trees— not  many,  for  the  trees  were  old  now  and  it  was  less  trouble,  if 
you  could,  to  buy  apples,  or,  if  you  couldn't  buy,  to  go  without.  On  the 
abandoned  farms,  the  spruces  came  in,  first,  through  the  orchards  to  close 
up  around  the  barns  and  houses,  sometimes  nudging  near  enough  to  a 
window  to  shatter,  on  a  windy  night,  an  old  and  watery  pane  of  glass. 

As  Little  Sarah  said,  "When  once  those  spruce  seeds  start  to  fly,  you 
know  well  where  they'll  end  up,  sister  and  brother,  in  amongst  your  apple 
trees." 

It  was  hard  enough,  when  someone  was  living  on  a  place,  to  keep  an 
orchard  clear. 

All  over  the  island  the  tame  roots  fought  a  choking  battle  with  the  wild 
ones— the  leathery  spruce  thongs  that,  in  a  gone  time,  the  Indians  used 
for  rope,  that  could  split  rock  and  did;  that  could  suck  substance  out  of 
granite  to  make  green  spike,  gray  bole,  and  stiff,  prickly  plume,  and  hur- 
ried, hurried,  hurried  to  cover  marks  and  scratches,  to  hide  in  a  closed 
rank  an  open  place  where  none  was  once  and  might  not  be  again.  The 
old  apple  trees  gave  up  hard  and  slow.  In  the  spruce  forest,  their  rotted 
boles,  set  orderly,  forty  feet  on  the  square  and  forty  feet  diagonal,  still 
thrust  out,  here  and  there,  a  bough  or  two  of  bloom,  flung  high  and  un- 
seen; so  that  a  hunter  in  the  thickets,  stopped  by  a  sweet,  remembered 
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smell,  might  look  up  and  catch  a  glimpse,  up  there,  of  pink-and-white 
drowning  in  a  softly  closing  sea  of  green. 

"Nick  Pumlow's  old  Bellflower  tree,"  an  older  man  might  say.  He 
would  remember  the  flecked  yellow  skin  of  the  big  apple  that  fitted  in 
his  hand,  the  crack  when  a  boy's  teeth  bit  in,  the  lovely  taste  on  the 
tongue. 

"Wonder  why  there  aren't  any  Bellflowers  any  more.  You  never  see 
any,  anywhere.  And  Nodheads  and  Tolman  Sweets  and  Kings,  too.  And 
sometimes,  even  Northern  Spies  are  hard  to  find.  The  old  apples,  they 
tasted  good.  Seems  like  the  new  kinds  don't  have  that  flavor  any  more. 
The  kind  you  buy,  I'd  sooner  eat  a  punkin.  Wild  apples  all  over  the  place, 
too,  and  all  pig  apples." 

And  the  hunter  would  go  on,  to  wherever  he  was  going,  seeing  every- 
where the  young  trees  blooming  out  of  thickets,  above  old  stone  walls, 
along  the  shore— the  pig  apples,  valued  by  the  crows,  who  flew  off  with 
them  in  the  fall,  looking  funny  with  an  apple  speared  on  each  bill,  but 
as  if  they  had  great  treasure,  the  way  they  went;  the  small,  hard,  sour  pig 
apples,  from  the  mingled  pollen  of  uncared-for,  untended  bloom.  Yes,  it 
could  truly  be  said,  it  was  a  country  of  apple  trees. 

IN  the  gray,  lightening  morning  just  before  sunrise,  Willard  Lowden 
opened  the  door  of  the  shack  by  the  wharf  and  came  out  to  his  wood- 
pile. He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at  the  water  behind  the  break- 
water and  off  over  the  bay,  breathing  in  the  quiet,  estimating  the 
weather. 

The  water  was  glassy  calm,  a  kind  of  dark  green,  down  in  there  by  the 
wharf.  It  was  low  tide.  He  could  smell  rockweed  and  the  clam-flat  smell 
that  came  up  from  under  the  pilings.  The  morning  was  cool,  everything 
soaked  and  gray  with  dew,  so  still  that  he  could  hear  the  slow  drops  fall 
from  the  wet  timbers  under  the  whaii—plop,  and  then  quiet,  and  then, 
in  a  minute,  again,  plop— sind  the  sleepy  s-s-s  sound  the  barnacles  and 
wrinkles  made.  The  wind,  if  there  were  going  to  be  any,  would  start  after 
the  sun  rose,  he  guessed.  It  would  be  a  few  light  puffs  at  first,  skittering 
over  the  water,  getting  stronger  with  the  sun,  until  by  afternoon  it  might 
blow  a  good  stout  breeze  from  the  southwest.  That  milkiness,  low  down 
on  the  horizon,  probably  meant  fog  sooner  or  later,  it  was  hard  to  say. 
Whatever  it  was,  by  the  time  it  came,  Willard  planned  to  be  back  at  the 
wharf,  his  lobsters  sold  and  his  money  in  his  pocket. 

That  firewood  was  wet  with  dew;  better  split  some  out  of  the  heart,  or 
he'd  never  get  a  fire  going.  He  grinned  to  himself,  grimly  thinking  what 
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Harriet  would  have  said,  up  at  the  house,  if  he'd  ever  let  the  wood  box 
go,  left  the  wood  out  so  it  was  too  wet  to  start  a  breakfast  fire.  Hell  would 
have  popped;  after  a  while  there  would  have  been  a  good  fire  and  a  good 
breakfast,  but  nobody  would  have  enjoyed  it. 

Well,  he  was  all  through  with  that,  now. 

He  went  back  into  the  shack  with  his  arms  full  of  the  dry,  split  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  stove-wood  sticks,  built  himself  a  fine,  hot  fire  in  the 
stove,  and  cooked  his  breakfast. 

This  shack  was  the  one  that  had  belonged  to  Aunt  Tilson  Vira  in  the 
old  days.  It  had  once  been  considerably  more  than  it  was  now.  It  had  had 
four  rooms,  a  kitchen,  sitting  room  and  two  bedrooms,  where  Aunt  Til- 
son  and  whatever  outcasts  she'd  gathered  up  or  befriended  lived.  These 
were  usually  girls  from  off-island  that  Aunt  Tilson  had  run  into  in  her 
travels— it  had  been  her  custom  to  pick  up  dunnage  every  fall  and  go 
south  to  work,  she  said  in  a  hotel,  though  since  she  usually  came  back  in 
the  spring  pretty  well  heeled,  there  were  some  who  said,  bound  to,  that  it 
wasn't  a  hotel  she  worked  in. 

Anyway,  she  got  a  bad  name,  and  stood  up  to  it.  She  told  the  minister, 
once,  that  if  he  knew  of  a  way  for  a  lone  woman  to  earn  her  living,  she 
was  waiting  to  entertain  suggestions.  For  all  anybody  knew,  she  went  on 
waiting  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  bringing  back  from  away  girls  who 
weren't  any  better  than  they  ought  to  be.  When  Willard  was  a  young  fel- 
low, just  beginning  to  toot  around,  Aunt  Tilson  Vira's  place,  down  here 
by  the  wharf,  was  quite  a  rig.  He  had  come  here  himself,  had  even  got 
quite  interested  in  one  of  the  girls,  Mary  Salveda,  her  name  was. 

Times  going  to  bed  here  alone,  he'd  get  to  wondering  what  ever  be- 
came of  Mary  Salveda.  Gorry,  she'd  been  a  pretty  girl.  Pleasant,  too,  as 
anybody  you'd  want  to  meet,  if  you  didn't  know,  of  course,  what  she 
was.  She'd  had  a  wood's  colt,  didn't  make  any  bones  of  saying  so.  It  was 
with  her  folks,  up  Canada  way  somewhere.  While  Mary  was  out  alone  in 
the  world,  digging,  she  would  say,  to  make  a  living. 

"Digging,  just  digging,"  she  would  say,  her  mouth  open  in  a  square 
pink  hole  of  laughter.  "If  you've  got  a  round  dollar  in  your  pocket,  boy, 
don't  come  near  me,  I'll  have  it  for  my  wood's  colt." 

Well,  of  course,  a  decent  man  couldn't  look  more  than  twice,  three 
times  at  the  most,  at  a  girl  like  that.  But  lying  here,  nights,  at  first  it  had 
been  hard  to  go  to  sleep,  a  strange  place  and  all,  and  brooding  over 
how  he'd  happened  to  leave  his  home,  the  back  bedroom  where  he'd  slept 
all  his  life;  most  of  his  things  up  there,  he  hadn't  brought  much  down 
here  except  his  clothes,  his  bedding  and  his  accordion,  and  he  guessed 
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George  and  Harriet  would  find  out  how  it  would  be,  getting  along  with- 
out him,  supported  them  all  his  life. 

Of  course,  he  went  up  there  every  day  to  tend  the  horses  and  milk  the 
cow,  couldn't  leave  the  horses  to  George,  he  didn't  like  animals;  and  nei- 
ther George  nor  Harriet  knew  how  to  milk,  never  would  learn.  But  he 
hadn't  seen  George  and  he  hadn't  seen  Harriet  for  three  weeks,  not  since 
he'd  moved  down  here.  Just  went  up  to  the  bam  and  milked  and  left  the 
full  milk  pail  by  the  back  door,  and  fed  up  and  combed  down  the  horses, 
old  Bos'n  and  Matey,  they  were  next  to  the  only  living  critters  on  earth 
would  miss  him  if  he  was  to  pass  on  this  minute.  And  not  sleeping,  just 
lying  there  having  it  over,  he  would  try  to  think  about  something  else, 
make  an  effort.  That  was  how  he  got  to  thinking  about  Mary  Salveda. 

It  got  so  all  he  had  to  do  when  he  blew  out  the  lamp  was  to  shut  his 
eyes,  and  there  would  be  this  place  all  over  again,  even  the  rooms  which 
were  rotted  off  and  fallen  down  now,  just  as  it  used  to  be— plum-colored 
plush  sofa  with  carved  legs.  Aunt  Tilson's  stove  red-hot  in  the  chilly  fall 
nights,  and  the  pot  of  stew  on  back  for  any  who  wanted  some,  and  a 
bottle  of  rum  and  a  poker  you  could  heat  in  the  stove  and  stick  into  a 
mug  of,  if  you  liked  rum  hot— Willard  didn't— and  pink  lawn  curtains  at 
the  windows,  the  girls  and  the  laughing  and  the  sound  of  his  accordion 
and  his  own  voice  singing,  the  way  it  was  when  he  was  a  young  fellow 
just  beginning  to  toot  around.  Until  Harriet  found  out,  and  made  him 
stop  coming  here. 

Well,  that  was  the  way  it  had  been  at  first,  when  he  moved  down  here. 
A  man  got  lonesome,  thought  up  a  cure  for  it  the  best  way  he  could.  For 
all  George  hadn't  been  speaking  to  him  all  winter  and  Harriet  had— God, 
had  she!— and  treating  him  rotten,  not  passing  the  food  to  him  at  meals, 
just  to  each  other,  taking  all  the  best  of  it  themselves  and  leaving  the 
nape  of  the  fish  and  the  gristle  of  the  meat  for  him;  for  all  that,  they'd 
been  somebody  in  the  house  to  come  home  to;  it  wasn't  this  blank,  this 
stillness,  where  there  was  nobody. 

Willard  minded  that.  By  the  God,  it  seemed  to  him  he  couldn't  stand 
it.  Four  walls  and  a  fire,  that  was  all  he  had  now;  and  he  a  sociable  man, 
liked  to  talk  and  have  somebody  listen,  liked  to  say  how  he  felt  and  have 
somebody  say  back  that  that  was  too  bad,  Willard.  But  when  it  got  so  that 
the  people  you  were  closest  to  in  the  world,  all  you  had,  your  own,  acted 
like  that,  something  had  to  come. 

If  that  was  the  way  they  felt,  after  all  he'd  done  for  them,  then  they 
could  go  straight  leaping  to  hell,  for  all  he  cared. 

Some  parts  of  being  alone  he  kind  of  liked.  For  one  thing,  he  could  eat 
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what  he  wanted  to,  didn't  have  to  grab  or  George  and  Haniet  would  get 
the  best.  He  couldn't  cook  the  way  Harriet  could,  of  course,  but  most 
things  didn't  seem  too  hard  to  fix  so  they  tasted  good.  Steak,  now.  You 
take  steak.  He  dearly  loved  a  good,  thick  tender  one,  held  over  the  coals 
in  the  stove,  black  on  the  outside,  red  and  juicy  within.  God,  any  man 
not  a  moron  could  fix  a  steak  that  way.  Haniet  wouldn't  because  she  said 
it  smoked  up  the  kitchen,  but  George  liked  steak  cut  thin  and  fried  dry  as 
leather.  Willard  guessed  that  was  why.  Tough  damn  stuff,  he'd  just  as 
soon  eat  a  heel  tap.  Biscuits  he  couldn't  make  yet,  but  store  bread  was 
all  right.  Vegetables  were  easy— just  boil  till  you  could  stick  a  fork  in. 

Seemed  at  first  as  if  he  couldn't  get  enough  steak  and  boiled  potatoes 
and  yellow  turnip.  Had  them  four  days  running,  and  could  have  done  it 
again,  only  it  didn't  seem  right  for  a  man's  health.  Eat,  eat,  eat,  he 
must've  gained  ten  pounds  since  he  moved  down  here  from  the  house. 

For  another  thing,  he  could  play  and  sing  all  he  felt  like,  down  here, 
nobody  to  say,  "Shut  up  that  caterwauling,  for  heaven's  sake,  Willard!" 
And  for  a  third  thing,  he  had  a  cat  now.  Harriet  never  would  let  him 
have  a  cat  in  the  house,  said  they  were  nasty.  Cleanest  thing  in  the  world, 
a  lot  more  so  than  most  humans,  for  his  money. 

Funny,  about  that  little  cat.  He  had  found  her  on  the  bunk  when  he 
came  in  from  lobstering  one  day  about  two  weeks  ago.  No  way  to  know 
how  she  got  in.  She  was  about  half-grown,  a  black  and  white,  long-haired 
female,  with  all  four  double  paws,  and  her  fur  was  a  sight— matted  up  and 
stringy— and  she  had  a  sore  foot,  where  somebody  had  either  stepped  on 
it  or  she'd  got  into  a  mink  trap.  It  scared  him  a  little,  something  alive  in 
the  shack  when  he'd  come  in— caught  a  movement  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  over  on  the  bunk,  brought  him  right  up  standing.  He  was  dearly 
afraid  of  rats;  in  an  old  shack  like  this,  a  man  never  knew.  But  it  wasn't  a 
rat,  it  was  this  little  cat,  half-starved,  and  where  she'd  ever  come  from  the 
Lord  in  his  infinite  mercy  knew. 

First  thing  was  fix  up  that  foot;  she'd  licked  it  as  clean  as  she  could,  but 
it  still  had  some  dirt  in  it,  a  bad  wound,  the  paw  looked  to  be  tattered. 
So  he'd  soaked  it  in  Epsom  salts— thank  the  Lord  he'd  remembered  to 
bring  his  package  of  that— and  put  some  Mack's  All-Heal  salve  on  it.  You 
couldn't,  of  course,  bandage  up  a  cat.  Then  he'd  cleaned  her  fur  as  well 
as  he  could,  cut  off  a  lot  of  the  wuggets,  fed  her  some  milk  and  a  hunk  of 
fish,  and  put  her  back  on  the  bunk. 

In  the  morning  he  woke  up  to  find  her  sitting  on  the  pillow  next  to  his 
head,  her  nose  about  half  an  inch  from  his,  purring  like  a  mill.  She'd 
licked  all  the  salve  off  of  her  paw,  and  for  a  while  he  had  a  bad  time 
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wondering  if  there'd  been  anything  poison  in  it;  but  apparently  there 
hadn't.  She  Hked  it,  and  the  foot  was  starting  to  heal  nice  and  clean. 

He'd  wondered  all  the  next  day,  out  fishing,  if  she'd  still  be  there 
when  he  got  in.  She'd  found  the  way  into  the  shack,  she  must  know  how 
to  get  out;  but  at  night,  there  she  was,  glad  to  see  him.  When  she  purred, 
it  had  a  little  catch  in  it,  as  if  something  went  over  a  ratchet. 

In  a  week's  time,  her  fur  began  to  look  soft  and  pretty— part  of  that 
mess  in  it  was  winter  coat  she  hadn't  had  the  gumption,  being  half- 
starved,  to  get  rid  of.  Nights  when  he  got  home,  hauling  traps  all  day 
from  a  skiff— and  it  was  some  hard  to  go  back  to  hauling  traps  from  a  skiff 
after  you'd  been  used  to  a  powerboat,  but,  of  course,  George  had  the 
powerboat,  didn't  make  any  difference  that  three-quarters  of  it  belonged 
to  Willard,  had  a  lot  of  his  savings  in  it,  George  had  it;  and  Willard  be 
damned  if  he'd  call  it  to  George's  attention,  when  George  ought  to,  by 
the  God,  think  of  things  like  that  for  himself;  anyway,  Willard  had  the 
skiff,  and  he'd  repainted  it  green  all  over,  so  that  the  whole  town  wasn't 
laughing  their  heads  off  about  that  half-red-half -green  skiff— nights  when 
he  got  home,  tired,  lonesome  and  wet,  there  Mary  would  be.  It  seemed 
kind  of  natural  to  call  her  Mary. 

Well,  there  was  one  soul  in  the  world  gave  a  damn  whether  he  got  in 
all  right,  hadn't  had  an  accident  in  that  skiff  and  drowned  outright,  no- 
body would  know  for  days  if  he  did.  He  would  come  in  and,  first  thing, 
give  Mary  her  fish  and  the  milk  that  he  always  brought  a  can  of  down 
from  the  bam  now,  before  he  even  built  his  own  fire  and  put  the  kettle 
on.  Then  he  would  sit  down  at  the  table— if  you  could  call  it  a  table,  it 
was  built  out  of  boards  and  boxes,  hell  of  a  thing  for  a  decent  man  to  have 
to  eat  supper  to— and  turn  out  his  pockets  and  count  his  money.  His 
money,  now,  by  the  God,  that  he'd  eamt  from  his  day's  haul,  nobody  to 
have  to  share  it  with,  hand  it  over,  you  eat  twice  as  much  as  either  of  us, 
you  pay  twice  as  much,  or  no  supper. 

After  supper,  and  all  cleaned  up  and  shipshape— first,  when  he'd  come, 
he  hadn't  give  a  hoot,  let  it  go  dirty,  live  like  a  pig,  that  was  all  they 
thought  you  were,  treated  you  like  one.  But  now  Mary;  and  a  cat  was  a 
clean  thing,  couldn't  expect  one  to  stay  around  a  dirty  place;  so  he'd  given 
the  whole  shack  a  going-over,  hoed  out  and  scrubbed;  and  it  was  nice 
now,  even  smelt  good,  with  his  bunk  made  up  and  tucked  in,  the  pink 
quilt  from  his  bed  up  home  on  top. 

That  was  a  good  warm  quilt— the  "sea  quilt,"  the  Lowden  family'd 
always  called  it,  because  it  was  the  one  grandfather  had  taken  in  his  chest 
to  the  Grand  Banks,  times  he'd  gone  there  with  the  fishing  schooner.  A 
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good  warm  quilt,  built  long  for  a  big  man,  he  did  hate  bedding  too  short; 
and  clean,  too.  You  couldn't  say  of  Harriet  that  she  wasn't  a  good  house- 
keeper. And  them  old-timers,  decent,  respectable  people,  what  they 
would  think  to  know  that  this  good  quilt  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  the 
Lowden  family  fallen  so  low  that  one  of  them,  one  of  the  last  of  them,  a 
man  who  was  once  the  janitor  of  the  church,  had  to  live  in  a  shack  away 
from  his  own,  a  shack  that  was  once  a  badhouse,  they  wouldn't  sleep 
quiet  in  their  graves,  and  not  to  blame. 

But  not  to  think  about  that  any  more,  think  about  something  else, 
make  an  effort.  Because,  if  he  didn't,  that  heavy  grief  would  come  over, 
like  a  tombstone,  that  feeling  of  all  lost,  everything  gone;  our  folks  that 
was  once  good  people  living  in  a  white-painted  house,  and  their  keep- 
sakes so  old  that  nobody  remembers  now  what  they  were  kept  for.  Don't 
think,  make  an  effort. 

So  after  supper,  Willard  would  lie  on  the  bunk  with  his  accordion  on 
his  chest  and  play  and  sing  to  Mary.  She  didn't  like  the  accordion  much, 
that  is,  if  he  played  it  too  loud.  But  the  songs  she  liked,  some  better  than 
others. 

"Let  the  lower  lights  be  burning, 
Send  a  gleam  across  the  wave,'* 

she  was  real  fond  of,  or  seemed  to  be. 

And  lying  there,  the  fire  warm— that  old  range  he'd  salvaged  out  of  the 
Cloud  house  and  cleaned  the  rust  out  of  and  blacked  up— that  was  a 
corker,  a  real  old-time  cook  stove,  with  a  reservoir  for  hot  water  and  an 
oven  a  man  could  put  his  stocking  feet  into,  if  he  wanted  to;  them  old- 
timers,  they  made  it  real  comfortable— lying  there,  resting,  Mary  sprawled 
out  along  his  side,  he  playing  and  singing  with  no  clack  to  stop  him;  his 
money,  forty-four  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents,  now,  in  the  baking 
powder  can  on  the  shelf,  and  the  kerosene  lamp  burning  on  the  table  to 
light  him,  and  the  place  neat  and  sweet-smelling;  Willard  would  begin  to 
feel  good  again,  the  way  he  hadn't  for  a  long  time;  as  if,  some  day,  he 
might  pull  out  of  it,  be  a  man  again  and  not  a  mountain  of  misery. 

Old  songs  came  back  to  him  he  hadn't  thought  of  for  years;  one  night 
he  thought  of  one  really  to  sing  to  Mary,  like  as  if  it  was  her  song. 

"Black  is  the  color,"  sang  Willard,  barely  making  heard  the  accompani- 
ment on  the  accordion,  so  Mary'd  be  sure  to  like  it.  "Black  is  the  color 
of  my  true  love's  hair." 

This  morning,  he  was  part  way  through  his  breakfast— a  good  breakfast, 
the  kind  he  liked,  eggs  and  three-four  thick  slices  of  ham  and  bread  and 
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gravy  and  doughnuts,  boughten  doughnuts,  of  course,  but  still  dough- 
nuts, and  coffee— before  he  noticed  the  folded  paper  somebody  had  slid 
under  the  crack  in  the  door. 

Why,  walked  right  over  that,  times  untold,  this  morning,  and  never 
seen  it. 

He  leaned  over  and  picked  up  the  paper.  It  was  from  Harriet,  he  saw, 
her  writing,  the  Palmer  method  she'd  been  so  good  at,  better  than  him 
and  George,  when  they  were  in  school,  on  a  folded  piece  of  grocery-store 
paper  bag.  He  thought,  with  a  little  jerk  at  his  chest,  well,  they've  come 
round,  they  want  me  back  home  now. 

But  the  note  said: 

"If  you  ain't  going  to  put  in  towards  running  the  house,  you  ain't  got  any 
right  to  steal  the  milk.  I  need  all  of  it  to  make  butter  to  sell  so's  George  and 
I  can  get  along.  This  is  a  fair  warning.  STAY  AWAY  FROM  MY  MILK, 
WILLARD  P.  LOWDEN." 


ELBRIDGE  stepped  up  on  the  rickety  platform  which  made  a  sort  of 
back  porch  to  Willard's  shack,  and  thumped  with  his  boot  toe  on  the 
door.  Ordinarily,  he  wouldn't  have  knocked,  nobody  did  hereabouts,  but 
he  had  his  hands  full— in  one,  a  crocus  bag  of  turnips  and  in  the  other,  a 
basket  of  cooked  food  that  Jess  had  sent  down. 

"It  won't  do  any  good,"  he  had  said  to  Jess,  when  she  suggested  it. 
"The  way  Willard  feels,  he'll  probably  give  it  the  heave-ho  off  the  wharf." 

"We  can  try,"  Jess  said.  "At  least,  we  can  make  the  motion." 

For  three  weeks,  she  had  watched  Willard  go  stumping  up  past  the 
house  each  day,  headed  for  the  Lowden  bam,  and  then,  an  hour  or  so 
later,  stumping  back,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  speaking  to  no- 
body, a  can  of  milk  clutched  in  his  hand.  She  supposed  what  he  thought 
he  was  giving  off  was  righteous  anger,  but  actually,  lonesomeness  was 
sticking  out  all  over  him. 

It  seemed  awful  to  Jess,  much  the  worst  of  all  the  foolish  squabbles 
which  had  racked  the  town.  That  old,  tumble-down  place,  it  must  be 
horrible  inside,  damp  and  buggy,  unlived  in  for  all  those  years,  for  a  man 
like  Willard,  too,  who  had  a  decent  home,  one  he'd  taken  pains  to  keep 
up.  It  had  always  been  Willard  who  put  on  coats  of  paint,  fixed  gutters, 
replaced  shingles.  He  was  a  man  who  liked  a  house,  respected  its  needs; 
at  least,  it  had  always  seemed  so. 

"You  take  him  a  peck  of  turnips,"  Jess  said. 

"Why?"  Elbridge  asked,  surprised. 
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"He  likes  turnip.  I've  heard  Harriet  complain  she  can't  fill  him  up  on 
mashed  turnip,"  Jess  said.  "Nor  does  she  try." 

Her  voice  took  on  the  dry,  bitter,  metallic  clack  that  was  Harriet's  tone 
of  complaint,  and  Elbridge  stopped  in  his  tracks. 

"Godfrey!  Don't  do  that,"  he  said.  "Not  you.  It  gives  me  fur  on  my 
tongue." 

Jess  smiled  at  him.  "Well,  that's  why  turnips,"  she  said. 

"This  is  the  whole  of  them,"  he  said,  grinning  at  her  as  he  brought  the 
bag  up  from  the  root  cellar.  "Not  that  I  can't  do  without,  myself." 

He  wouldn't  care  if  he  never  saw  another  mashed  turnip,  but  Jess  and 
the  kids  liked  them;  and  the  root  cellar,  this  time  of  year,  was  beginning 
to  look  empty.  There  was  always  a  period,  from  late  spring  until  the  gar- 
den began  to  yield,  when  last  fall's  vegetables  were  gone  and  Jess's  shelves 
of  preserves  were  bare. 

"I  doubt  if  we  go  hungry,"  Jess  said  dryly.  "If  I  run  out  of  a  vegetable, 
there's  always  dandelion  greens." 

"Pu!"  Elbridge  said.  "And  that's  the  last  thing." 

Not  that  he  hadn't  eaten  plenty,  in  his  time.  Little  Sarah  had  always 
believed  in  dandelion  greens  for  her  family's  health  in  the  spring.  Sulphur 
and  molasses  and  dandelion  greens.  Elbridge,  remembering  what  the 
combination  had  used  to  do  to  him,  felt  his  insides  give  a  slight,  premoni- 
tory roll.  "You  think  I  need  a  dost?"  he  asked,  grinning. 

"The  whole  town  needs  one,"  Jess  said,  grimly.  "A  good  physicking 
would  at  least  give  everyone  something  to  think  about." 

"Maybe." 

She  stood  holding  the  ample  basket  of  food  she  had  packed  for  Willard, 
watching  him  while  he  buttoned  his  work  frock,  put  on  his  cap.  He 
seemed  to  have  grown  older  this  spring,  and  soberer,  his  laugh  less  fre- 
quent, the  lines  deepened  around  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

The  town  row  had  cut  drastically  into  Elbridge's  business.  Men  who 
had  dealt  with  him  and  Liseo  for  years  were  now  taking  their  trade  to  the 
mainland,  buying  equipment  over  there,  too,  and  going  in  debt  to  the 
mainland  dealers,  while  a  good  many  hadn't  yet  paid  for  last  year's  gear. 
This  meant  that,  with  new  debts  to  meet,  they  probably  never  would; 
and  there  were  two  thousand  dollars  still  left  on  Elbridge's  books,  which 
ordinarily  would  have  been  paid  off  by  now,  with  the  spring  fishing.  Jess 
knew  this. 

She  smiled  at  him  as  he  reached  for  the  basket,  lifting  her  face  for  his 
kiss. 

"I  shouldn't  have,"  she  said.  "But  I  got  to  thinking  about  Willard." 
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"Sure,"  Elbridge  said  heartily.  "Of  course  you  should  have,  if  you  want 
to.  We've  got  enough.  Plenty.  Don't  need  to  worry  yet  awhile  about 
eating,  or  go  up  and  try  to  mine  the  gold  out  of  the  vein." 

Jess  drew  in  her  breath.  It  had  been  years  since  anybody  had  men- 
tioned the  gold  mine.  In  the  old  days,  when  times  got  hard,  that  was 
what  the  joke  was— go  up  and  haul  what  gold  you  need  out  of  the  mine. 
The  mine  that  wasn't  a  mine  and  didn't  have  any  gold  in  it. 

"If  we  need  to,"  she  said  stoutly.  "We've  seen  hard  times  before,  El- 
bridge. Weathered  them,  too."  She  grinned  at  him.  "You  like  pigweed 
greens,"  she  said.  "It  doesn't  have  to  be  dandelion." 

"Not  vet." 

"And  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  that  folks  here  have  had  to  live  off 
the  land.  Lived  decently  off  it,  too.  Laughed  about  it.  Oh,  Elbridge,  I 
know  you  can't  stop  worrying,  honey,  but  I— miss  you." 

"Good  Lord!"  he  said,  stricken.  "Am  I  that  bad?" 

He  set  the  basket  on  the  floor  and  put  both  arms  around  Jess. 

"Times  before  we've  mentioned  the  mine,  we've  laughed,"  she  said,  her 
voice  mufiBed  against  his  coat. 

"Lordsake,  and  will  again.  It  isn't  so  much  the  tough  going,  Jess,  we'll 
be  all  right,  we  know  that.  It's  the  foolishness  that's  causing  it.  I  know 
I'm  glum,  I'm  sorry.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  were  wading  a  tank  of  molasses." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "One  foot  gets  sticky  while  you  pull  the  other  one 
out."* 

"M'm." 

He  pressed  his  chin  against  the  top  of  her  hair,  moved  away  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  by  the  kitchen  table. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "The  way  it  is,  the  whole  system  here  is  balanced  on 
a  pin.  As  long  as  we  trade  with  each  other,  take  in  each  other's  washing, 
like,  we're  all  right,  we  can  get  by.  But  now,  half  the  trade's  going  off- 
island.  Stell's  in  trouble— her  store's  not  earning  peanuts.  Carrie's  crowd 
won't  buy  their  groceries  from  her,  they  go  to  the  harbor.  Go  to  all  that 
trouble,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  grudge.  Besides,  the  post  office  inspector 
was  here—" 

"He  was?"  Jess  leaned  back,  her  concerned  eyes,  seeking  his. 

"Oh,  she  got  away  with  it,"  Elbridge  said.  "She  told  the  inspector  that 
she  was  all  stuffed  up  with  Sears  and  Roebuck  catalogs,  and  in  the  melee 
some  letters  fell  into  the  table  drawer,  accidentally  got  held  up." 

"She  didn't  desewe  to  get  away  with  it." 

"No.  It  was  her  word  against  Liseo's,"  he  went  on  glumly.  "I  couldn't 
see  my  way  clear  to  back  up  the  complaint.  There's  a  lot  of  things  to  think 
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of.  Do  we  want  a  post  office  here,  or  don't  we?  There  isn't  another  soul 
would  take  it  over.  Besides,  if  Stell  goes  under,  what  about  Luther?  I  told 
Liseo  all  that.'' 

"He  couldn't  see  it?" 

"He  could  see  it,  but  he's  a  fire-eater  when  he's  mad.  And  anything  to 
do  with  Rosie— what's  happened,  somebody's  started  talk  about  Rosie, 
her  and  the  Farleigh  kid,  over  on  the  mainland.  Nothing  in  it.  Liseo  says 
it's  stuff  Stell  gleaned  out  of  Rosie's  letters  and  twisted  the  facts  around." 

Jess's  eyes  sparkled  with  anger.  "To  start  talk  like  that,  about  a  nice 
kid,"  she  said.  "Oh,  Elbridgel  No  wonder  Roger's  letters  have  sounded 
so  blue." 

Elbridge  nodded.  "He's  probably  all  backed  up.  Hurt  and  mad,  can't 
write  any  of  it  home,  because  we  told  him  to  be  careful  what  he  put  into 
his  letters.  First  chance  I  get,  I'll  go  over  and  see  him." 

"Maybe  we'd  both  better  go." 

"Sure,  be  a  good  idea."  He  hesitated.  "Liseo  and  I've  been  kind  of 
holding  off  on  the  trip  until  we  get  a  load  for  the  Daisy/'  he  said. 

Oh,  dear,  Jess  thought. 

Time  was  when  the  Daisy,  fully  loaded,  made  the  trip  to  the  main- 
land every  day. 

"We're  hustling  to  rig  up  a  string  of  lobster  traps,  too,"  he  said,  and 
at  her  startled  glance,  he  went  on,  "No,  it's  not  that  bad,  really;  but  we've 
got  spare  time  now,  we  need  extra  cash  to  meet  payments  on  the  bills,  and 
neither  one  of  us  wants  to  sit  around  doing  nothing,  waiting  for  people 
to  get  over  the  sulks.  Traps  don't  cost  us  anything— we've  got  all  that  gear 
lying  around  the  building  that  nobody's  buying.  Figured  we'd  build  it 
into  traps,  maybe  use  'em.  If  business  picks  up,  we  can  always  sell  'em. 
Scrape  some  barnacles  off  us  both,"  he  said,  meeting  her  concerned  eyes, 
"to  get  outside  and  pound  around  in  the  Daisy  awhile  every  day." 

"People  owe  you  money,"  Jess  said.  "They  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
it." 

^  "Liseo  and  I  could  go  to  law,"  Elbridge  said.  "We  could  probably  col- 
lect, some.  And  that  would  leave  most  people  without  a  pot  to  put  pea 
soup  in.  So  far,  we  haven't  done  anything  that  people'll  really  remember 
—Lord,  Jess,  a  couple  of  hijinks  that  went  sour  at  a  church  supper,  at  a 
time  when  everybody  was  tired  and  discouraged,  and  not  much  of  interest 
coming  up  till  spring!  If  the  devil  hadn't  come  also,  that  would  have  all 
been  laughed  off,  nobody  would  have  cared  a  hoot.  But  lawsuits,  by  the 
Judas,  would  put  up  a  monument  to  Liseo  and  me  that  nobody  would 
forget  to  his  dying  day.  So  we  talked  it  over.  Sit  tight;  raise  cash  where  we 
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can.  And  that  means  go  lobstering  awhile,  and  Liseo's  roaring  to  get  the 
traps  in  the  water  before  shedding  season.  That's  why  I  was  kind  of  put- 
ting off  making  an  extra  trip  to  the  mainland,  but  we  could  go  any  time, 
if  you  think  Roger  needs  a  boost." 

"You  could  use  the  backlog,"  Jess  said  thoughtfully. 

"We  talked  that  over,  too.  We  could,  and  would,  if  worse  came  to  worst. 
But  that  was  put  by  for  the  kids.  Lord  knows,  it  isn't  much,  but  it'll  help, 
when  they  want  to  get  married,  and  I  don't  imagine—"  he  grinned 
slightly— "I  don't  imagine,  the  way  Roger  and  Rosie  feel  about  each 
other,  they'll  want  to  wait  much  longer  than  you  and  I  did,  when  we 
were  that  age,  do  you?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  too  sure.  They've  got  terrific  plans— a  lot  more  than  we 
had." 

"Not  more,  I  guess,"  Elbridge  said.  "Different,  maybe.  They're  dif- 
ferent kids,  you  know  that,  Jess?  Different  kids  in  a  different  time." 

"Better?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Neither  better  nor  worse."  He  stopped  a  moment, 
thinking.  "More  complicated,  maybe,  because  the  times  are.  You  know, 
they  must  know  none  of  us  would  swallow  any  of  Stell's  squash 
blossoms." 

"Of  course  they  must." 

"Liseo  was  all  for  rushing  hot-foot  right  over  there,  make  a  touse— you 
know  how  he  is  about  Rosie.  But  I  was  thinking,  if  we  don't  make  too 
much  of  it,  let  the  kids  and  everybody  else  think  it's  rolled  right  off  of  us, 
the  whole  thing  would  blow  over.  God  knows,  it's  too  damned  ridiculous 
to  do  anything  else." 

"I  could  write  Roger  a  long  letter,  do  it  up  inside  a  package  of  fudge," 
Jess  said,  and  seeing  him  hesitate,  she  went  on  indignantly,  "That  Stell! 
Somebody  ought  to  kill  her!" 

"Well,  she  never  should  have  had  a  thing  like  the  post  office  to  batten 
on.  But  it's  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  There's  Luther.  God  knows,  he'^ 
never  been  much,  an  old  blowhard,  but  he  did  a  job  of  work  in  his  time. 
He  wouldn't  deserve  what  would  happen  to  him.  He's  too  old."  He 
stopped.  "I  got  to  thinking  what  MacKechnie  would  do." 

"You  know  what  MacKechnie  would  do." 

"Yup.  He'd  sail  in,  hammer  and  tongs,  have  Stell  fired,  clean  up  the 
mess,  and  go  on  from  there,  hell  tooting.  I'd  like  to,  God  knows,  but  it 
isn't  as  simple  as  that.  Not  now.  MacKechnie  had  something  to  draw  on. 
He  had  a  tovm  behind  him,  for  one  thing,  and  he  had  town  funds.  I've 
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got  neither.  And  besides,  I'm  not  MacKechnie.  My  name's  Gilman,  and 
there's  a  whole  lot  of  Ansel  Gilman  bumbling  around  inside  of  me." 

Jess  said,  "And  I'm  pretty  glad  there  is,  Elbridge." 

"Well,  times,  it's  a  devilish  nuisance.  No  one  would  be  gladder  than  I 
would  to  sail  in  with  both  fists,  and—" 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

Elbridge  quoted  thoughtfully,  "  'We  had  a  bloody  fight  today,  Rocco 
and  Jarvis  pounding  each  other  groggy  over  a  jackknife.  I  separated  them, 
but  the  fight  goes  on  in  each  man's  mind.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  not  the 
forces  of  Nature  we  have  so  much  to  fear,  but  the  ill-will  over  little  things 
that  breaks  out  of  even  good  Christian  men.' " 

"Did  Ansel  say  that?"  Jess  asked,  looking  at  him,  impressed. 

"Page  94,  Volume  i.  1856.  Oh,  they  had  it  early.  It's  nothing  new. 
Only  in  those  days,  maybe  they  could  afford  it.  We're  too  shaky,  these 
times,  to  have  it  turn  out  anything  but  hell." 

Elbridge  got  up,  picked  up  the  basket  by  its  handle.  "For  a  man  that 
lugs  bake  goods  and  cats  around  as  much  as  I  do,"  he  said,  grinning, 
"you'd  think  I'd  be  a  little  mite  more  popular." 

"Cats?  Besides  Richard?" 

"Sure.  Liseo  and  I  took  Willard  a  cat  the  other  day.  Little  black  and 
white  stray,  with  a  busted  paw.  It  appeared  at  the  wharf  from  God  knows 
where,  maybe  somebody'd  been  abusing  it,  I  don't  know.  Anyway,  we 
shooed  it  into  Willard's  cabin,  and  I  guess  he  opened  his  heart  to  it,  I  saw 
it  around  there  yesterday,  perky  as  a  chickadee.  Lord,  Jess,  if  I  could  tell 
you  how  much  better  talking  things  over  with  you  makes  me  feel!" 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  then  went  out  the  door,  carrying  the  basket 
and  the  crocus  bag. 

Jess  watched  him  go  out  of  sight  down  the  hill.  She  started  to  cry,  but 
from  the  bedroom,  she  could  hear  the  bumps  and  rattlings  around,  where 
the  kids  were  getting  up.  No  sense  taking  the  joy  out  of  life  for  them. 
They  sounded  like  the  fun  and  the  happiness  of  the  world  in  there.  So 
she  mopped  at  her  tears  and  started  getting  their  breakfast. 

Will  came  through  the  door,  knuckling  his  eyes,  and  made  for  the 
washbasin,  and  from  behind  him  came  a  howl  of  righteous  wrath,  from  a 
virtuous  boy  put  upon.  Gib,  undressed,  bounced  into  the  kitchen. 

"Ma,  Will's  got  on  my  new  underdrawers!  Make  him—" 

"Don't  you  boys  fight!"  Jess  burst  out.  "Don't  you  dare!  If  you  do,  I'll 
tan  you  both,  big  as  you  are!" 

She  glanced  around  and  saw  at  once  their  startled,  astonished  faces. 
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"Oh,  shoot!"  she  said,  laughing.  "Have  you  got  on  his  drawers,  Will,  and 
if  he  has,  Gib,  do  you  honestly  care?" 

"Well,  I  guess  I  have,"  Will  said.  "But  it  was  a  mistake.  I  got  all  dressed 
before  I  saw  it.  Take  mine,  Gib,  can't  you?  They're  all  alike.  I  hate  to  get 
undressed  again." 

"Sure,"  Gib  said.  "You  didn't  say  you  had  a  pair  of  clean  ones,  that's 
all." 

As  Elbridge  stepped  up  on  Willard's  back  porch,  he  heard  Willard  say 
in  a  choked  voice,  "Who  is  it?" 

"Me,"  Elbridge  said. 

He  waited,  but  there  was  no  answer.  After  a  moment,  he  put  down  the 
crocus  bag  and  opened  the  door.  Willard  was  sitting  at  his  breakfast 
table,  a  piece  of  brown  paper  clutched  in  one  hand.  His  eyes,  Elbridge 
saw,  had  a  wild  look,  the  lids  skinned  back  over  the  whites;  his  gaze  darted 
here  and  there  about  the  room,  fixing  on  anything  but  Elbridge. 

Oh-oh,  Elbridge  thought.  Wrong  time  for  sure.  But  he  went  on  in, 
carrying  his  basket. 

"Say,"  he  said,  glancing  admiringly  around  the  small,  neat  room. 
"You've  worked  wonders  with  this  place,  Willard.  Got  it  real  nice  in 
here." 

"No  skin  off  you,  is  it?" 

"Nope." 

"Well,  what  you  shoving  in  here  for  then?" 

"Jess  sent  you  down  some  baked  stuff." 

"What  for?" 

"Why,  thought  you  might  like  a  change,  I  guess.  Lordsake,  Wid."  El- 
bridge grinned  at  him,  finding  it  hard  to  do  in  the  face  of  that  darting, 
stony  gaze.  "What  does  any  woman  send  stuff  around  to  the  neighbors 
for?  You  tell  me.  Wants  to  show  off  her  cooking,  I  don't  know.  You  know 
how  the  womenfolks  are." 

"Yes,"  Willard  said.  "I  know  how  they  are,  all  right." 

He  looked  down  at  the  crumpled  paper  in  his  hand.  "I  don't  want  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  of  them.  I  can  cook  my  own  stuff.  You  can  take 
yours  and  eat  it  or  shove  it,  I  don't  care." 

"All  right."  Elbridge  felt  the  red  coming  up  in  his  face,  but  went  on, 
carefully  keeping  his  voice  from  rising.  It  was  hard  to  do;  he  had  to  work 
at  it.  "What  ails  you,  Willard?  What's  come  over  you,  boy?" 

Willard  began  to  get  to  his  feet.  It  was  a  ponderous  business;  Willard 
was  fatter  than  he  had  ever  been,  Elbridge  saw,  watching  the  tremors  of 
the  big  body,  the  legs  scrabbling  to  get  under  the  weight.  He  watched 
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Willard  come,  thinking,  I've  done  the  wrong  thing  and  now  I've  got  to  be 
sure  he  doesn't  get  his  hands  on  me;  but  Willard  merely  thrust  the  paper, 
crumpled  in  his  fist,  into  Elbridge's  face.  In  spite  of  himself,  Elbridge 
backed  up  a  foot  at  the  sight  of  the  big  fist  coming. 

"Look,"  Willard  bawled  suddenly.  "That's  my  sister  for  you!  That's  the 
last  of  the  Lowdens  for  you!  Look  what  she  wrote  me,  didn't  dare  to  say 
to  my  face,  got  George  to  shove  it  under  the  door.  Well,  read  it!  Dammit, 
read  it!" 

"Hold  it  still,"  Elbridge  said.  He  tried  to  focus  on  the  paper,  found  his 
head  swiveling  up  and  down.  "Hold  it  still,  goddammit!  You're  wringing 
my  neck.  Oh.  Godfrey  mighty,  Willard,  that's  too  bad.  She's  in  an  awful 
pucker." 

"Pucker!  You  call  that  a  pucker?  I  go  up  there  twice  a  day,  milk  that 
cow.  All  I  bring  back  is  a  quart.  Don't  even  drink  it  myself,  give  it  to  my 
cat.  By  the  God,  that  Harriet!  Bone  selfish,  she  is.  She  never  thought  of 
anybody  but  herself  all  her  life,  never  done  nothing  to  help  nobody.  Pass 
the  fish  to  George,  leave  the  nape  for  me.  Eat  the  chops,  leave  the  bones. 
I  eat  too  much,  says,  bones  is  all  I  can  have.  I  don't  like  the  nape,  El- 
bridge, the  nape  of  a  fish  is  the  last  thing  God  ever  made.  A  man  can't—" 

His  troubles  came  rushing  out  of  Willard.  Backed  up  so  long,  mulled 
over,  stewed  and  steaming,  with  the  dead  weight  behind  them  of  Wil- 
lard's  hurt  feelings,  they  poured  like  water;  everything  came.  It  took  him 
upwards  of  half  an  hour  to  cover  the  whole  situation. 

Elbridge  stood  for  a  while,  then  he  eased  over  to  Willard's  bunk  and 
sat  down,  might  as  well;  the  little  black  cat  tentatively  pushed  against  his 
elbow  and,  finding  no  resistance,  crept  on  to  his  knees  and  curled  up 
to  sleep,  while  above  her  peaceful  head  beat  the  malice,  hatred  and  ill- 
will,  the  child's  hurts,  the  little  spats  of  small  brothers  and  sisters  stretched 
back  through  the  years,  as  if  on  never-severed  strings  that  grew  strong  and 
tangled  as  a  ball  of  snakes;  the  yapping  of  the  ten-year-old  whose  sister 
pushed  him  become  the  steady,  grouching  complaint  of  the  maimed 
grown  man,  whose  sister,  still  pushing  him,  was  now  the  world. 

Appalled  and  shaken,  Elbridge  listened,  feeling  the  warm,  relaxed 
weight  of  the  cat  on  his  lap,  tangling  his  fingers  absently  in  her  silky  fur. 
He  lost  track  of  Willard's  discourse— no  one  could  have  kept  up  with  the 
incoherence  for  long.  Instead,  a  yellowed  page  of  a  notebook,  covered 
with  old-fashioned  writing,  kept  coming  before  his  mind's  eye.  His  freaky 
memory  again;  and  could  be,  this  time,  there  was  reason  for  it. 

"It  is  lonesome,  yes.  But  so  is  any  wild  place  and  I  have  seen  plenty 
of  those.  I  cannot  help  but  see  how  foolish  I  am  to  feel  this  lonesome  has 
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anything  behind  it.  A  place  is  a  place,  no  more  than  that.  A  man  can  do 
his  work  anywhere.  But  remembered  when  small,  a  time  when  I  was  steal- 
ing apples  and  looked  up  to  see  a  hairy  head  poked  out  of  the  bushes.  It 
was  only  Old  Ellick,  he  owned  the  orchard,  a  neighbor  who  never  hurt 
anyone,  nobody  to  be  scared  of.  Yet,  all  of  a  sudden,  what  there  was  in 
the  world  to  be  afraid  of,  hidden  but  not  seen  .  .  .  now  was  here.  The 
old  wild,  the  come-to-get-you." 

Not  the  place;  there  was  nothing  in  places  for  a  man  to  fear.  The  natu- 
ral disasters— two  storms  meeting  overhead  and  bashing  it  out  together, 
lightning  striking,  the  sea  rolling  up  to  drown— were  land  and  sea  and  sky 
and  weather,  minding  their  own  business.  They  were  what  a  man  coped 
with  the  best  he  could,  but  not  afraid  so  much  as  watchful.  Death  in  its 
own  good  time;  but  in  between,  breakfast  and  birds'  nests,  the  buds  on 
the  trees,  apples  and  sunsets,  grass  with  dew  on  it,  a  winter  overcoat,  a 
man's  wife  and  his  children,  spring  coming  and  fall-turned  leaves,  a  hot 
buttered  rum  on  a  cold  night,  and  clean  spruce  chips  and  clam  chowder 
and  snow.  Not  the  place,  or  the  dark,  or  the  nightmare  of  the  bears' 
woods;  but  the  malice,  the  ill-will,  the  rancor,  running  like  pus  out  of  the 
minds  of  men. 

Elbridge  said,  "You  ought  to  get  right  away  from  it,  Willard.  Take 
out  and  go." 

And  Willard,  who  had  been  running  down,  started  up  all  over  again. 
"Goddammit,  I  don't  want  to  go  anywhere.  Them  things  up  there  to  the 
house,  they  belong  to  me  as  much  as  to  George  and  Harriet.  By  God, 
they'll  find  out  who's  right,  they'll  come  on  bended  knee—" 

"Take  a  trip,  then.  That  girl  you  tell  about,  try  to  hunt  her  up,  she 
might  be  around  somewhere.  Get  your  mind  off  George  and  Harriet,  for 
a  while.  They  might  come  around,  when  they  find  you've  really  gone." 

"That  girl?  That  Mary?  Why,  she  was  a—"  Willard  brought  up  short. 
"Who'd  milk?" 

"Why,  I  and  the  kids  could  do  that,  be  glad  to  help  out,  at  least  till 
George  learns  how." 

Willard  regarded  him  stonily.  "You  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  just  like 
everybody  else  does." 

"No,  I  don't.  I'd  miss  you.  Besides,  we  need  you  back  as  janitor,  say 
we  can  get  the  church  going  again.  Nobody  else  would  take  the  pains 
you  do." 

"You  never  said  so,  time  I  cracked  the  hearth." 

"I  said  then,  and  you  heard  me,  that  it  was  a  good  idea  to  put  the  fire 
out." 
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"I  wouldn't  go  back  if  they  was  to  beg  me.  To  hell  with  it." 

Elbridge  got  up.  He  put  the  cat  carefully  down  on  the  bunk,  saw  her 
stretch  and  roll  over,  peacefully  purring. 

"You  take  a  trip,  see  if  you  don't  feel  better.  You  can't  believe  in  any- 
body's good  intentions,  Wid,  feeling  the  way  you  do.  Come  up  and  see 
Jess  and  me  some  evening,  bring  your  accordion,  why  don't  you?" 

He  went  out  and  down  to  his  ofEce  on  the  wharf,  where  he  got  out  his 
ledgers  and  began  figuring  out  how  much  he  and  Liseo  could  spare  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  wholesale  supply  houses,  who,  and  not  to  be 
blamed,  wanted  their  money. 

Later,  going  home,  he  saw  lying  below  the  wharf,  on  the  sand  where 
Willard  had  flung  it,  the  mince  pie,  tin  and  all,  which  Jess  had  sent  down. 

Well,  that's  that,  he  thought,  and  clambered  down  the  ladder  to  sal- 
vage the  tin.  It  was  one  of  Jess's  good  ones;  she'd  want  it  back.  He  washed 
it  out  at  the  edge  of  water,  carefully  dumping  out  the  soggy  remains  of 
the  pie.  No  use  to  let  Jess  find  out. 

"What  damned  foolishness!"  he  said  aloud,  going  back  up  the  wharf. 

Stick  your  nose  into  somebody's  business,  get  just  about  what  you 
asked  for.  A  fight  was  like  a  teeter-board;  you  hurt  somebody  and  you 
went  up;  they  hurt  you  back,  and  you  went  down.  It  got  going  faster  and 
faster,  winding  up  tighter  and  tighter,  until  what  you  saw  everywhere 
was  ill-will;  and  you  no  longer  wished  for  things  to  be  righted,  but  for 
yourself  to  be  appeased,  to  be  in  the  acknowledged  right  of  it,  for  Harriet 
and  George,  for  the  world,  to  come  on  bended  knee. 

Willard  had,  indeed,  thrown  away  the  pie.  He  wasn't  too  crazy,  anyway, 
about  mince  pie,  and  throwing  it  away  had  helped  his  feelings. 

Let  them  all,  any  of  them,  try  to  get  rid  of  him! 

But  the  cupcakes  and  the  cookies  and  the  doughnuts  looked  so  good  to 
him  that  he  tried  one  and  was  lost;  and  sat  down  to  them,  with  a  big 
pot  of  coffee,  and  ate  them  all. 

ALL  through  the  spring,  as  always,  the  alder  swamp  had  held  back,  as  if 
winter  and  silence  had  become  a  habit  not  to  broken.  Late  April  had 
found  the  twigs  still  bare,  still  turning  red  in  wet  weather,  and  in  deep- 
shaded  places,  the  snow  still  thick,  as  if  it  might  not  melt  all  summer.  Yet 
as  far  back  as  January  20,  Little  Sarah  had  noted  signs  of  change.  You 
could  see  it,  Miss  Greenwood  said,  on  the  day  after  the  winter  solstice, 
December  21,  if  you  knew  what  signs  to  look  for— the  year,  going  away, 
grinding  slowly  into  reverse,  turning,  to  come  back  again,  gathering 
forces,  bringing  spring.  Little  Sarah  guessed  she  didn't  know  the  signs. 
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not  in  December,  anyway,  not  this  past  December.  It  had  been  a  real 
old-timer.  She  wrote  it  down  in  her  Line-A-Day:  "December  21.  A  Real 
Old-Timer.  Big  Snowstorm.  Thermometer  down  to  20  below." 

She  guessed  that  if  Miss  Greenwood  could  find  signs  of  spring  on  that 
day,  it  was  because  she  knew  already  that  December  21  was  the  low 
point,  the  shortest  day,  and  that  after  that  the  sun  turned  north  again; 
and  she  guessed,  anyway,  that  you  found,  with  most  things,  about  what 
you  wanted  to  look  for. 

But  on  January  20,  Little  Sarah  had  gone  for  a  walk  along  the  cause- 
way and  found,  in  the  swamp,  the  trees  full  of  chickadees.  She  wrote  that 
down,  too:  "January  20.  Woods  full  of  chickadees." 

Oh,  the  chickadees  were  around  all  winter,  but  Little  Sarah  hadn't  no- 
ticed them  much;  anyway,  not  popping  out  of  the  twigs  as  if  they  found 
life  pleasant,  and  making  those  three  or  four  little  trickles  of  notes, 
careless-like,  as  if  dropped  in  passing. 

Little  Sarah  had  kept  the  Line-A-Day  for  ten  years,  ever  since  she  and 
Miss  Greenwood  had  begun  to  look  at  birds  and  such  things  together.  It 
was  pleasant  to  have  a  record  to  glance  back  over— of  unusual  things,  like 
the  time  you  saw  a  robin  in  January,  or  what  day  the  first  white  violet, 
which  days  in  winter  had  been  stormy,  which  clear.  Such  things,  for  ten 
years'  time;  but  for  ten  years  only,  because  further  back  than  that  Little 
Sarah  did  not  wish  to  go. 

Oh,  things  about  the  children  she  remembered— Ralph,  dead  in  the 
war,  and  Elbridge's  marriage  to  Jess,  the  births  of  grandchildren,  the 
childhood  of  Roger,  who  was  the  light  of  her  heart.  But  for  the  black 
days  after  Malcolm's  going— times  when  all  she  had  lived  on  was  the 
hope,  alive  and  moving  within  her  almost  like  a  child,  that  he  would 
come  back,  dying  hard;  so  that  when  it  was  dead  it  had  to  stay  so,  unless 
she  too  died  or  went  crazy— for  those  times,  bury  them  deep,  let  them 
stay  deep;  for  them,  if  you  wanted  to  remember,  you  wouldn't  look  in  a 
Line-A-Day,  nor  need  to.  And  you  must  not  remember,  not  while  you  re- 
built your  life,  painfully,  step-forward-step-back,  around  the  children, 
around  chicks  hatching,  around  the  garden,  the  flowers,  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  the  herbs  of  the  swamp,  the  birds,  the  weather— the  things  of  every 
day. 

Little  Sarah  did  not  know  when  the  change  began  to  come;  it  took  a 
long  time.  At  first,  keeping  the  Line-A-Day,  never  did  she  write  down 
"song  sparrow,"  because  that  was  the  sound  in  the  woods  that  Malcolm 
liked. 
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"Hear  the  cunning  little  devils,"  he  would  say.  "Listen,  Little  Sarah, 
honey.  Isn't  that  some  cussed  pretty!" 

So  not  "song  sparrow."  Until  one  spring,  not  too  long  ago,  she  found 
she  had  written,  without  thinking: 

March  22.  First  Robin. 

March  24.  Heard  a  song  sparrow. 

And  then  she  thought,  and  found  that  Malcolm  was  indeed  gone,  so 
far  away  she  could  not  recall  his  face,  nor  his  young,  urgent  arms  around 
her,  his  voice  saying,  "Oh,  Little  Sarah,  honey.  I'll  find  it.  Let  me  hunt. 
Let  me  look  for  it  a  while  longer.  I'll  find  it,  I  swear  I  will.  And  then— 
and  then—" 

Not  even  the  turn  of  a  head,  the  quirk  of  a  worried  grin,  the  echo  of  a 
voice  receding  down  the  years;  gone  away. 

This  was  the  roster  of  Little  Sarah's  days,  recorded  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  the  town  her  father  built,  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  She 
told  herself  she  was  happity-hazard  about  it,  but  no  time  to  write  dovm 
every  day: 

February  24.  A  thaw.  Like  a  spring  day.  Snowdrops  out. 

March  29.  Some  phoebes.  Many  robins. 

April  1.  Snowdrops  going  by.  Crocuses  showing  color.  One  daff.  budded.  A 

strange  bird  song  in  the  swamp.  M.  G.  says  might  be  migrating  mocking 

bird. 
April  2.  A  cold  snap.  18-12  degrees. 
April  8.  Big  flight  of  grosbeaks.  They  are  in  the  spruces,  tearing  cones  apart. 

Makes  a  pattering  like  rain,  the  pieces  falling  through  the  tree. 
April  11.  A  day  of  hard  rain— cold.  But  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  first 

peeper. 
April  13.  Two  cranes  in  the  swamp  pond.  The  fish  hawk's  back. 
April  14.  Snow,  for  godsake. 
April  15.  Paper  says  40,000  wild  geese  in  Merrymeeting  Bay.  If  I  was  the 

birds,  I'd  go  back  south. 
April  16.  Old  red  hen  hatched  her  chicks— 3  pulls.,  4  roos. 
April  26.  White-throated  sparrows,  "sampeabodying"  all  over  the  swamp. 

That  deer  is  eating  anything  green  that  shows  up  in  M.  G.'s  garden.  I 

told  her  she  hadn't  ought  to  toll  him  up  around  the  house.  When  I 

was  to  the  harbor  the  other  day,  I  got  some  blood  meal  to  put  around, 

to  hold  him  off.  She  says  it  is  mean  to  "repel"  him. 
April  28.  But  it  doesn't  repel  him.  He  ate  half  her  daffs. 
May  1.  Willard  plowed  my  garden.  Put  in  peas.  Says  he  heard  a  whipporwill 

at  4  A.M.  I,  a  hermit  thrush. 
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May  2.  Planted  sweet  peas,  (cupids). 

May  7.  Planted  veg.  garden.  Too  early,  but  good  weather.  So,  had  to  try  it. 

I'll  be  sorry. 
May  11.  It  snowed.  Melted  that  night.  I'm  sorry. 
May  15.  Planted  sweet  alyssum,  calendulas,  set  out  asters.  Lilacs  budded, 

but  it  is  a  late  spring. 
May  20.  The  swamp  is  not  beginning  to  green  up  much,  M.  G.  says  behind 

the  pond  there  is  still  quite  a  lot  of  old  snow. 

M.  G.,  who  was  Miss  Greenwood,  went  into  the  swamp,  now  and 
again,  after  baskets  of  leafmold  from  alder  leaves,  which  she  said  was 
good  for  lettuce.  This  had  worried  Little  Sarah,  at  first,  the  swamp  being 
so  treacherous  with  boiling  springs,  one  of  the  places  where  menfolks  cau- 
tioned women  and  children  not  to  go,  though  what  the  menfolks'  minds 
didn't  know  their  hearts  wouldn't  grieve  over. 

Little  Sarah,  herself,  had  made  most  of  her  living  out  of  the  swamp,  for 
years,  gathering  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  spruce  gum  and  bark.  Some  of 
these  she  made  into  home  remedies,  dispensing  harmless  and  healthful 
tonics,  diuretics  and  such,  among  the  neighbors;  but  the  bulk  of  them 
she  shipped  to  a  wholesale  drug  concern  in  Boston.  She  was  skillful  at 
digging  and  drying  and  she  prepared  first-class  material,  and  the  owner  of 
the  drug  concern,  an  old  gentleman,  with  an  old-fashioned  fussiness 
about  the  sources  and  purity  of  raw  materials,  bought  everything  she  sent 
him  and  ordered  more.  He  had  been  a  summer  visitor  to  the  island  for 
many  years,  and  came,  each  summer,  with  a  long  list. 

Roger,  as  a  small  boy,  had  tagged  at  her  heels,  fascinated  with  all  the 
woods-roaming,  gathering,  stripping,  drying  and  packaging  processes;  she 
didn't  doubt  that  the  fun  they'd  had  in  those  early  days,  not  to  speak  of 
what  he'd  learned,  had  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  his  wanting  to  be  a  drug- 
gist now.  Now,  of  course,  that  he  was  really  learning  to  be  one,  he  poked 
a  gentle  fun  at  some  of  her  remedies.  "Wild  cherry  tree  bark^  Little 
Sarah!"  he  would  say.  "It  hasn't  any  known  healing  properties  at  all!  It 
says  so  in  the  pharmacopoeia!" 

And  Little  Sarah  would  smile,  knowing  that  more  cures  could  be  made 
with  wild  cherry  tree  bark,  just  because  people  thought  they  could,  than 
with  a  lot  of  other  medicines. 

So  she  went  into  the  swamp,  often,  for  a  good  many  things,  w^hen- 
ever  she  needed  blue  flag  rhizomes  for  somebody's  jaundice,  or  gold- 
thread for  a  sore  throat,  or  two-eyed  plums,  which  Miss  Greenwood 
called  partridge  berry,  or  smallage  for  gas  on  the  stomach.  "Smellage," 
Big  Sarah  had  used  to  call  that,  when  she  grew  it  in  her  garden. 
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Smallage  had  somehow  escaped  from  Big  Sarah's  garden  and  grew, 
now,  in  a  sunny,  rich,  moist  place  in  the  swamp.  This  was  a  wonder  to 
Little  Sarah.  She  figured  that  the  birds,  who  doubtless,  at  times,  might 
have  gas  on  their  stomachs,  too,  had  dropped  the  seeds,  times  ago,  and 
she  wondered  how  on  earth  smallage  seeds  had  managed  to  grow  by 
themselves,  and  in  such  a  place  as  the  swamp;  it  was  a  seventh  wonder, 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  She  herself  had  tried  to  grow  the  seeds  in  her 
own  garden,  but  no  luck,  too  dry.  Of  course,  Big  Sarah,  who  herself  had 
been  a  seventh  wonder  with  plants,  had  always  said  "smellage"  was  a 
chancy  thing.  There  in  the  swamp  the  big  plants  grew,  some  of  them 
seven  feet  high,  seeding  themselves,  it  must  be,  liked  the  wet. 

Little  Sarah  had  found  a  place,  years  ago,  where  the  causeway  stones 
made  almost  natural  steps  down;  she  knew  that  if  you  picked  your  way 
carefully  across  the  hard,  where  the  tree  roots  were,  you  could  find  solid 
footing  in  the  swamp.  As  for  the  menfolks,  anything  they  thought  they 
might  have  to  bother  about,  such  as  children  and  women  going  into  the 
swamp  and  getting  lost  and  having  to  be  hunted  for,  why,  the  menfolks 
made  out  worse  than  it  was,  good  and  dangerous.  On  such  things,  their 
advice  was  not  to  be  relied  on;  you  took  what  of  it  you  could  use  and  let 
go  the  rest.  But  the  swamp  was  not  a  place  to  take  casually;  she  cautioned 
Miss  Greenwood. 

"Oh,  I  tittup,"  Miss  Greenwood  said.  She  laughed.  "I'm  so  light  that 
I  go  right  across  the  top  of  the  moss  and  don't  sink  in,  just  the  way  I 
travel  on  snow,  Mrs.  Oilman.  And  I  do  need  the  leafmold." 

Little  Sarah  guessed  she  did.  With  the  gardening  problem  M.  G.  had 
on  those  ledges,  she  needed  everything.  And  whatever  she  put  with  that 
swamp  leafmold,  she  grew  the  best  lettuce  Little  Sarah  ever  saw. 

Coming  home  with  a  full  basket,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of 
June,  Little  Sarah  saw  that  overnight— almost  within  a  part  of  one  day, 
for  she  had  not  specially  noticed  it  that  morning— the  alder  swamp  had 
stopped  holding  back.  She  had  been  down  into  the  swamp  after  gold- 
thread a  little  earlier  than  she'd  planned  to  go  this  spring,  because  today 
she'd  had  a  note  from  Roger  saying:  "Little  Sarah,  please  come  over  to 
the  harbor.  I  have  to  talk  to  you."  The  note  had  not  come  in  the  mail. 
Bill  Lessaro  had  brought  it,  sealed  in  a  plain  envelope,  so  Little  Sarah 
guessed  that  Roger  had  something  pretty  important  and  private  on  his 
mind.  She  didn't  believe  that  Stell,  now,  would  dare  to  bother  people's 
letters  any  more;  nonetheless,  everybody  was  careful  what  they  put  in  the 
mail.  Roger  was,  anyway,  and  Little  Sarah  planned  to  go  with  the  mail 
boat  tomorrow.  So  she'd  gone  after  goldthread  today. 
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In  a  place  she  knew,  she  had  found  plenty,  and  she  thought,  I  ought  to 
tarry  and  fill  up  the  basket  with  some  other  things;  but  on  the  way,  she 
had  chanced  on  a  tremendous  bank  blue  with  long-stemmed  violets,  and 
had  filled  her  basket  with  those.  She  knew  she  oughtn't  to  waste  time  so, 
but  lots  of  people  liked  a  bunch  of  violets.  Old  Luther  MacGimsey  might 
like  some,  seeing  he  couldn't  get  outdoors  this  spring;  and  take  some  to 
Roger  tomorrow,  he  couldn't  get  outdoors,  either.  He'd  laugh  at  her, 
bringing  him  violets,  but  he'd  like  them  all  the  same.  A  lot  of  people 
thought  that  boys  and  menfolks  didn't  care  for  the  pretty;  Little  Sarah 
knew  better. 

She  stepped  up  on  to  the  causeway,  above  the  pond,  and  saw  that, 
almost  within  hours,  the  green  had  come— the  rich,  brilliant,  electric  em- 
erald, with  the  sun  pouring  down  through  it,  making  like  a  mist  of 
green,  so  strong  that  you  could  smell  it,  taste  it  in  the  air,  and  the  water 
of  the  pond  white  with  petals  where  the  wild  pear  blooms  were  falling. 

ROGER  met  Little  Sarah  at  the  mail  boat  the  next  morning,  all  dressed 
up  in  his  best  suit,  with  a  fresh  haircut  and  a  blue  bow  tie,  much  to  the 
puzzlement  of  Orin  Vira,  who  didn't  see  how  Roger'd  known  she  was 
coming  off-island  that  day. 

"You're  up  with  the  birds,"  Orin  said.  "One  of  them  mustVe  brought 
you  word  from  your  gra'mother."  He  was  about  to  say  further  that  there 
hadn't  been  any  letter  from  her  to  Roger  in  the  mail,  then  decided  not 
to  mention  it.  People  were  kind  of  sensitive,  nowadays,  about  their  mail. 

"I  sent  word  off  yesterday  morning  by  Bill,"  Little  Sarah  said  lacon- 
ically. "No  sense  to  waste  a  stamp,  Orin,  when  I  didn't  need  to." 

Well,  that  explained  it,  then.  All  the  way  over  in  the  boat,  Orin  had 
felt  about  busted,  wondering  what  Little  Sarah  was  coming  off-island 
for,  carrying  a  basket  of  some  kind  of  stuff;  not  that  she  didn't  come 
sometimes,  but  usually  she  wrote  ahead,  so  that  he  knew  beforehand 
what  to  expect,  and  could  say  to  Lombard  or  Stell,  "See  Little  Sarah's 
writ  to  Roger.  Must  be  going  over  to  see  him." 

Orin  filed  away  the  comment  about  the  stamp— it  would  make  an  item 
to  chuckle  over— everybody  knew  Little  Sarah  was  tighter  than  a  tick, 
never  wasted  so  much  as  a  potato  peeling;  she  must  have  the  first  quarter 
she  ever  got  laid  away  somewhere,  probably  the  eagle  on  it  squat  lop- 
sided, where  she'd  held  onto  it;  and,  by  gorry,  wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
what  Little  Sarah's  got  in  her  sock,  everything  old  MacKechnie  must've 
left  and  then  some. 

"You  fellers  going  somewhere?  You're  all  dressed  up,"  Orin  said,  but 
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Little  Sarah  answered  only,  "I  expect  to  spend  most  of  the  day  off  here, 
Orin.  If  you  can't  come  and  get  me,  along  towards  night,  will  you  tell 
Elbridge  to?"  and  then  she  and  Roger  were  already  halfway  up  the  gang- 
way of  the  wharf,  out  of  earshot. 

Well,  there!  Orin  thought,  irritably.  Them  Gilmans  is  close-moutheder 
than  turtles.  Vm  a  good  mind  to  charge  her  what  I  charge  the  summer 
people  for  an  extra  trip.  Something's  up,  all  right.  That  boy  may  have  on 
his  Sunday  pants,  but  he  looks  like  something  come  out  from  under  a 
stump  in  the  spring. 

He  questioned  Lombard  at  the  post  office,  but  Lombard  hadn't  heard 
a  thing  new. 

Of  course,  any  young  feller  was  liable  to  look  pindling  after  a  dost  of 
girl-trouble,  he  said,  and  he  guessed  Roger'd  had  plenty,  the  rig  Liseo 
MacGimsey's  girl  had  run  all  winter,  round  to  the  dances  and  the  basket- 
ball games  and  the  roller  rink.  Somebody  ought  to  paddle  her  bottom 
and  send  her  home  to  help  her  mother,  where  she  belonged.  It  was  all 
dang  foolishness  to  send  girls  to  the  high  school,  anyway,  when,  you  take 
a  woman,  you  couldn't  learn  her  nothing,  only  one  thing.  She  didn't 
even  have  decent  manners,  that  Rosie,  they  wan't  learnt  to  her,  laugh 
right  in  your  face,  liable  to,  and  Liseo'd  better  limber  up  a  check-rein,  if 
he  didn't  want  to  be  head  cahoot  at  a  shotgun  wedding  one  of  these 
days. 

"Well,  that's  too  bad,  she  was  always  a  pretty  nice  girl  before  she  conie 
over  here,"  Orin  said,  shaking  his  head  mournfully. 

"Now,  you  look-a  here,  be  dang  if  that  don't  touch  me  up!"  Lombard 
said.  He  put  the  mail  right  down  and  stuck  his  nose  out  through  the 
wicket.  "Anything  she  got,  she  got  right  to  home,  she  brung  it  with  her, 
and  from  all  we  hear  about  Chin  Island,  plenty  to  bring.  My  Lord,  fights 
and  battles,  and  beat  up  the  minister  so  the  poor  feller  was  limping 
around  here  for  a  week!  If  you  bring  up  a  kid  amongst  the  savages  and 
the  monkeys  and  then  send  her  over  to  live  with  decent  folks,  what  do 
you  expect  but  tail  feathers  a-flying,  but  don't  you  lay  it  onto  the  harbor, 
Orin!" 

"By  the  gorry,"  Orin  said.  "You  come  out  from  behind  that  wicket  and 
say  that,  Lombard!  That  there  is  the  kind  of  a  bald-faced  lie  that  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  listening  to.  Come  on!"  he  howled.  "Come  right  out 
here  into  the  middle  of  this  post  office  floor,  and  I'll  be  pleased  to  ram 
that  right  back  down  your  throat,  where  it  belongs!" 

"Eigh?"  Lombard  said,  astounded. 

He  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  state  of  Orin's,  or  nearly  any  other 
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Chin  Islander's,  nerves,  these  days.  He  stood  frozen  at  the  wicket,  staring 
at  Orin,  who  never  in  his  Hfe  had  he  heard  blow  up  this  way. 

"By  God,  I  wisht  I  was  the  mailman  in  the  Artie!"  Orin  said.  "I  hate 
fights  and  I  hate  battles,  and  the  last  one  I  had,  knockdown  and  dragout, 
was  with  Jack  Shepheard  when  we  was  ten  years  old  in  the  grammar 
school,  over  who  put  a  angleworm  in  my  jelly  sandwich.  But  by  gorry, 
I'm  working  up!  I'm  working  up,  Lombard,  and  you  take  that  back  about 
the  monkeys  and  the  minister  and  Rosie  MacGimsey,  or  else  you  git 
your  nose  in  out-sight  where  I  can't  git  a-holt  of  it!" 

Lombard  hastily  withdrew  his  nose.  Standing  a  safe  foot  back  from  the 
wicket,  he  said  cautiously,  "Wan't  so  about  the  minister,  then?  Way  I 
heard  it—" 

"The  way  you  heard  it  was  wrong,  and  you  know  it!"  Orin  said.  "No- 
body laid  a  finger  on  the  minister.  And  you  can  start  circulating  it, 
Lombard.  You  hear  me?  I  want  to  hear  you  start  circulating  it,  right  here 
in  this  post  office.  By  the  jumped-up,  pink-whiskered  old  godfrey  mighty, 
if  you  don't,  I'll  either  yank  you  around  myself,  or  I'll  go  tell  Liseo  Mac- 
Gimsey what  you've  been  peddling  about  his  girl!" 

"Well,  gorry,"  Lombard  said.  "Well,  gorry,  Orin.  Wouldn't  want  to 
start  no  stories  around  town  that  ain't  so.  You  know  that.  I've  seen  that 
girl  to  the  dances,  even  asked  her  to  dance,  and  she  wouldn't,  too  busy 
playing  the  high-school  field.  Way  I  heard  it,  she  was  two-timing  Roger 
with  the  Farleigh  boy,  but  now  wait,  now  wait,  hold  on,  Orin,  young 
Joe  come  out  yesterday  that  he  was  engaged  to  Myron's  girl,  that  Helen. 
Wan't  a  word  of  truth  in  the  gossip,  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  say." 

Orin  stood  blowing  into  his  mustache,  which  felt  hot  on  his  lip,  so  that 
it  stood  out  almost  at  right  angles  to  his  face. 

Monkeys  and  savages!  Beat  up  the  minister!  Why,  with  Lombard  ped- 
dling that,  it  was  probably  all  over  the  county  by  now,  when  everybody 
ought  to  know  that  Chin  Island  was  a  decent,  nice  place,  always  had 
been,  where  decent,  nice  people  lived.  Well,  it  was  this  cussed  town  row, 
it  had  got  around  into  the  gossip,  people  stretching  things,  saying  a  lot 
of  stuff  that  wasn't  so. 

Orin  felt  some  old  ashamed.  He  said,  "Gi'me  the  mail,  Lombard,  you 
ought  to  realize  I've  got  a  schedule  to  keep,"  and  stomped  out  of  the 
post  office  with  it,  huffing  and  puffing. 

Might  feel  a  little  better  for  blowing  off  steam,  he  thought,  but  he  still 
wished,  by  the  old  holey,  that  he  was  the  mailman  in  the  Artie. 

ROGER  had  Mr.  Caddell's  Buick  parked  up  near  the  head  of  the  wharf. 
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"Hop  in,"  he  invited  his  grandmother.  "Fve  got  the  day  oflf,"  he  said. 
"Going  for  a  ride." 

Little  Sarah  looked  at  the  car  doubtfully.  It  was  not  the  time,  that 
was  clear,  to  say  that  she  hated  automobiles,  would  rather  ride  with  the- 
devil-a-witch-and-a-gale-of-wind.  She  had,  of  course,  had  rides  before, 
enough  to  know  how  she  felt  about  sailing  along  with  everything  going 
by  you  whippety-whip,  no  time  to  stop  and  look  at  anything.  When  she 
came  to  town,  she  liked  to  see  things;  she  did  dislike  anything  hustled, 
too  fast,  too  windy. 

Roger  usually  kidded  her  about  this. 

"Why,  Little  Sarah,  you  old  die-hard!"  he  would  say,  laughing  at  her, 
unable  to  understand  how  she  could  possibly  not  like  something  that,  to 
him,  was  the  breath  of  life.  "I'll  bet  you'd  rather  have  a  horse  and  buggy!" 

"You  know  I  would.  You'll  never  know  what  a  good  time  you  could 
have  with  a  horse  and  buggy.  I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like,  never  to 
have  had  a  sleigh  ride,  too,  Roger.  Oh,  you  youngones,  you  certainly  don't 
know!" 

She  would  think  of  times  ago,  when  she'd  come  over  here  to  visit  Mal- 
colm's people,  or  to  see  Ralph,  after  he  had  gone  to  them  to  live.  Hot 
summer  afternoon,  sun  on  dusty  leaves,  the  road  white  and  deep  with 
powder,  the  slow  clop-clop  of  the  horse's  hooves,  sway  and  creak  of  the 
buggy,  sleepy  countryside  unrolling  on  either  side  like  dusty  ribbons.  Or 
snapping  cold,  rosy-cheeked  days,  white,  deep  snow,  sleigh  bells;  the  sting, 
now  and  again,  in  the  face,  of  small,  flying  pieces  of  ice!  Oh,  they  couldn't 
know,  they  that  did  their  courting  racing  along  the  hard  in  a  smell  of 
burnt  gasoline! 

But  Little  Sarah  didn't  mention  this,  today. 

Roger  looked  thinner,  pale  without  his  tan,  but  he'd  grown  up,  some, 
the  way  a  boy  should  grow;  his  shoulders  looked  broad  and  competent 
beneath  the  jacket  of  his  Sunday  suit.  Sitting  in  the  car  beside  him,  while 
he  started  the  car  and  sent  it— flying,  she  thought— up  the  nanow  street 
flanked  with  houses  cheek-by-jowl,  so  close  together  that  you  didn't  care 
whether  you  looked  at  them  or  not.  Little  Sarah  didn't  say  a  word,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  say.  He  had  something,  she  could  tell.  There  was  some 
kind  of  excitement  and  gaiety  showing,  under  a  layer  of  concern  and 
worry.  What  it  was  would  come  out,  if  she  waited. 

He  drove  looking  straight  ahead— much  too  fast,  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  she  saw,  on  the  little  clock  that  said  how  fast  the  car  was  going. 
But  she  said  nothing,  holding  tight  to  the  basket  in  her  lap,  smelling  the 
frail,  spring  smell  of  the  violets  which  leaked  up  through  its  slatted  cover. 
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"Rosie  and  I  want  to  get  married,"  Roger  said,  not  looking  at  her,  his 
eyes  on  the  road,  watching  his  driving.  He  was  going  slow,  poking  along 
at  twenty-five,  so  as  not  to  scare  the  pants  off  of  Little  Sarah,  and  he 
wasn't  used  to  it.  The  big  car  handled  better  at  a  higher  speed. 

"Why,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "Good.  But  I  thought  that  was  all  settled 
long  ago,  Roger." 

"That  was  for  sometime.  We  thought  if  you'd  come  over  today,  come 
with  us,  we'd—" 

"Roger,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "Where  are  we  going?" 

Roger  gave  her  a  brief,  worried  grin.  "We  figured  I  working  in  the 
drugstore  and  Rosie  clerking  full-time  in  the  five  and  dime,  we  can  make 
it.  Not  be  rich.  But  enough.  I'm  picking  up  Rosie  at  her  house.  We're 
going  to  Port  Western  and  get  married." 

Little  Sarah  looked  at  him.  She  saw  the  grin,  the  Sunday  suit,  the  hair- 
cut, all  the  spic-and-span,  and  her  heart  turned  over.  What  on  earth  am 
I  going  to  do?  she  thought.  They  can't,  they're  underage,  and  Jess  and 
Elbridge  will  want  to  see  Roger  married,  and  Liseo—  Oh,  Lord,  Liseo! 

"I  went  and  got  a  license  over  in  Port  Western,"  Roger  said.  "I'm  eight- 
een pretty  soon.  Rosie  won't  be  for  a  year  or  so,  but  I  guess  we  lied 
some.  Little  Sarah.  Might  not  be  quite  legal." 

"You  know,  it  won't  be,"  she  said.  "Liseo  can  have  it  annulled,  if  he 
wants  to." 

Roger's  jaw  came  out.  "He'd  better  not!"  he  said.  "Liseo,  for  cramp's 
sake.  Little  Sarah!  What's  the  matter  with  him?  Why  hasn't  he  gone 
around  and  batted  heads  together?" 

"What  for?"  Little  Sarah  said.  "And  don't  roar  at  me,  Roger.  I  can't 
take  it  in  any  more  than  I  could  when  your  great-grandfather  had  a  spell 
of  it.  Simmer  down,  and  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is." 

"Talk!"  Roger  burst  out.  "Gossip!  There's  a  whole  bunch  of  filth 
steaming  around  town  about  Rosie.  And  Joe  Farleigh.  Joe's  my  best 
friend.  Little  Sarah.  Rosie's  my  girl!  The  four  of  us— Joe's  girl,  Helen— 
we've  been  going  places  together  all  winter.  There  hasn't  been  a  thing— 
I-_we-" 

Roger  hadn't  stopped  roaring,  but  the  furious  baritone  caught,  mo- 
mentarily, in  his  throat  on  a  choke  of  rage.  His  foot  came  down  hard  on 
the  accelerator.  The  big  car  shot  ahead. 

Little  Sarah  put  both  hands  up  to  her  hat  and  closed  her  eyes.  But 
her  voice  came  out  composedly,  "Why,  I  heard  something,  Roger.  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  it,  it  was  too  foolish.  None  of  us  did.  I'm  sure 
Liseo  didn't." 
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"Well,  I  did!  And  Rosie  did.  And  Til  tell  you,  it  pretty  near  busted 
up  Joe  and  Helen.  It  went  all  over  the  high  school.  There's  a  lot  of  girls 
up  there  would  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  some  time  with  Joe,  and 
they  didn't  hold  back  passing  it  around,  either.  Helen  was  mad  as  a 
hornet  and  poor  old  Joe  was  sunk;  and  it  got  so  people  couldn't  come 
into  the  drugstore  without  handing  me  a  funny  mouthful.  So  Joe  wanted 
to  marry  Helen  right  away,  and  both  their  folks  put  up  a  yatter— they're 
too  young,  finish  high  school— all  right,  Little  Sarah,  dammit,  nobody's 
going  to  stop  Rosie  and  me!" 

"Who's  trying  to?"  Little  Sarah  said  brusquely.  "Unless  you  kill  your- 
self before  you  get  to  the  preacher." 

"Oh,"  Roger  said,  and  Little  Sarah  felt  the  car  slow  down.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  him;  she  saw  MacKechnie  and  Jess  and  Elbridge, 
and  a  look,  unmistakable  and  suddenly  unexpectedly  recalled,  around 
the  furious  set  young  mouth,  of  Malcolm.  The  four  people,  of  all  in  the 
world,  that  she  had  loved  best,  she  thought,  distilled  into  one  better 
beloved,  now,  than  any. 

"Your  father  got  married  young,"  she  said.  "I  don't  see  as  it  ever  hurt 
him  any." 

Gaiety,  which  she  saw  now  had  not  lain  too  far  below  the  surface, 
suddenly  wiped  out  Roger's  rage.  He  gave  her  a  dazzling,  wide  grin. 
"I  guess  I  scared  you.  Little  Sarah.  I  clean  forgot  you  don't  like  to  go  fast." 

"Yes,  you  did.  You  horrified  me,"  she  said. 

"Wait  till  I  take  you  on  an  airplane  ride,"  he  said.  "Someday,  Little 
Sarah." 

"Oh,  no.  Oh,  no,  Roger,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "Oh,  no,  you  won't." 

He  slowed  the  car  again  and  stopped  it  at  a  house  where  Rosie  was 
waiting  on  the  steps.  She,  too,  was  shining,  spic-and-span,  red  cheeks, 
hat  with  bright  spring  flowers,  new  shoes,  best  coat  and  dress.  She  came 
running  down  the  steps,  as  Roger  opened  the  car  door,  and  she  slid 
under  the  wheel,  so  as  to  sit  between  him  and  Little  Sarah. 

"Oh,  Little  Sarah,"  she  said.  "Thank  you  for  coming." 

She  gave  Little  Sarah's  hand  a  squeeze,  quickly,  anxiously  looking  at 
her,  and  Little  Sarah  smiled. 

"I'm  pleased  to  be  here,"  she  said.  "But,  honey,  don't  you  want  a 
real  wedding,  and  your  folks  to  see  you  married?" 

"Well,  I  would,"  Rosie  said.  "I  always  wanted  one.  But  all  this  has 
come  up.  Little  Sarah.  Joe  and  Helen— did  Roger  tell  you?" 

"Yes,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "I  told  Roger  we'd  heard  a  few  things,  over 
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home,  Rosie.  Nobody  believed  anything  so  fooHsh.  Nobody  thought  twice 
about  it." 

"We've  had  to,"  Rosie  said.  "Oh,  Little  Sarah,  we've  really  had  to! 
It  was  part  my  fault,  I  kidded  old  Lombard  one  day,  Roger  was  there, 
he  heard  me,  it  wasn't  anything,  really,  but  I  said,  gee,  was  I  a  bad  girl, 
or  something  like  that,  and  after  that,  every  time  I  turned  around  at  a 
dance,  there  was  old  Lombard  creeping  around  on  the  outskirts  some- 
where, and  I  wouldn't  even  look,  and  after  a  while  I  know  he  got  mad. 
And  he's  only  a  nasty  old  man.  Little  Sarah,  but  if  Roger  ever  hit  him 
he'd  come  unshackled  all  over  the  place,  and  of  course  I  did  write  home 
stuff  about  Joe  Farleigh,  but  that  was  only  to  pull  Pop's  leg— of  course 
Pop  knows  me,  he'd  know  it  was  kidding." 

"Of  course,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "We'd  all  know,  Rosie." 

"And  Pop  will  die  if  he  isn't  there  to  see  me  married,  and  I  will,  too, 
and  Jess  and  Elbridge—  Oh,  Roger  and  I've  talked  and  talked  it  over. 
But  they'd  try  to  stop  us.  Little  Sarah,  you  know  they  would,  or  make  us 
come  home  to  the  island  to  be  married,  and  we  don't  want  to,  not  with 
everybody  over  there  standing  around  hating  everybody  else,  and  all  the 
talk  there'd  be—" 

"They'll  talk,  Rosie,"  Little  Sarah  said  sturdily.  "If  you  get  married 
in  a  hurry  this  way,  they're  bound  to." 

"Then  they  can  just  wait  nine  months  and  see!"  Rosie  burst  out.  She 
stopped,  horrified  at  herself,  and  blushed  deep  red,  then  went  on  defi- 
antly, "No,  sir,  I'm  going  to  say  it.  I  won't  go  there  for  a  thing  as  nice 
as  my  wedding  day  and  know  while  I'm  being  married  that  half  the 
people  there  are  counting  on  their  fingers.  I  just  want  you  and  Roger, 
and  Joe  and  Helen  to  stand  up  with  us,  and—"  Rosie  stopped,  gulping. 
"And  I  won't  cry  on  my  wedding  day,  either.  That  awful  mess  of  fights 
and  stuff  they've  got  over  on  the  island— well,  it's  given  me  Roger  three 
years  before  I  thought  I'd  be  let  to  marry  him,  Little  Sarah,  so  I  guess 
maybe  I  ought  not  to  feel  as  bad  as  I  do." 

Well,  Little  Sarah  thought.  Somebody  had  better  be  on  the  side  of 
light,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  And  three  years  longer  to  keep 
somebody  you  love  might  be  a  treasure  beyond  knowing,  in  the  years  to 
come. 

She  opened  the  basket  in  her  lap  and  hauled  out  the  big  bunch  of 
blue  violets. 

"A  bird  must  have  brought  me  word,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "I  thought  to 
bring  along  a  bride's  bouquet/' 


PART  FIVE 

Summer 


SCHOOL  CLOSED  for  the  summer.  Miss  Warren  organized  a  school  time 
with  sad  pieces,  but  she  had  to  have  it  in  the  schoolhouse,  without  bene- 
fit of  baked-bean  supper.  Only  a  few  went  to  it,  mostly  mothers  of  chil- 
dren. None  of  the  mothers  had  pieces  to  speak;  nobody  was  in  a  mood 
for  festival,  even  a  big,  seasonal  one.  Besides,  everyone  was  busy.  So  Miss 
Warren  had  her  final  entertainment,  stowed  away  the  textbooks  in  the 
closet,  packed  her  trunk  and  took  the  mail  boat  to  the  mainland,  to  be 
seen  no  more. 

June  was  always  a  busy  time;  in  June,  prosperity  was  always  just  around 
the  corner.  Those  who  were  caretakers  of  summer  cottages  were  hustling, 
scrubbing  and  cleaning,  putting  everything  in  order,  making  sure  that 
any  borrowed  object  got  returned  before  the  owners  got  back;  the  men 
getting  sailboats  out  of  boathouses  and  dinghys  calked  and  painted,  yards 
raked,  and  so  on,  in  the  general  upheaval  that  took  place  each  June  before 
the  return  of  the  summer  trade.  An  air  of  anticipation  hung  over  the 
town  of  people  busy  and  interested  and  looking  forward.  Just  offhand, 
two  or  three  people  spoke  to  each  other  who,  all  winter,  hadn't  given  the 
time  of  day. 

Imogene  Cayford,  excited  and  triumphant  because  something  had  at 
last  been  proved  to  her  that  she'd  known  all  along  was  so,  was  hurrying 
past  Shepheards'  headed  for  Stell's,  when  she  saw  Addie  out  in  the  side 
yard  hanging  out  clothes;  and  before  Imogene  remembered  that  she  was 
mad  at  Addie,  hadn't  spoken  for  months,  she  turned  automatically  in  at 
the  gate. 

Addie,  glancing  up  in  astonishment,  said  to  herself.  Well  she  must 
surely  have  a  tiddle-bit,  this  time,  to  bring  her  in  here. 

Goodness  knows,  there'd  been  enough  to  talk  over,  what  with  Roger 
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and  Rosie  getting  married  like  that,  and  Elbridge  standing  Stell's  hair 
on  end,  when  she  started  to  put  out  that  it  was  a  shotgun  wedding. 

"A  shotgun  wedding,"  Stell  said,  right  out  loud  in  the  post  office,  "and 
Little  Sarah  went  over  there,  unbeknownst  to  all,  and  waltzed  them  two 
kids  right  to  a  minister." 

Addie  had  heard  about  it— oh,  there  were  always  plenty  to  run  with 
a  story  like  that,  but  just  try  and  get  church  news  around  town,  like  the 
minister  wasn't  coming  for  Easter— and  she  had  felt  so  bad  for  Jess  that 
she  thought  she  was  going  to  die,  almost  as  bad  as  she  felt  when  Wiggy 
started  to  grow  up  and  she  and  Jack  found  out  for  sure  he  was  lacking. 

But  then  Elbridge  had  gone  in  to  see  Stell,  in  the  evening  it  had  been, 
so  nobody  really  knew  what  had  happened,  except  perhaps  Luther,  and 
Luther  was  getting  so  feeble  now  that  you  couldn't  depend  on  his  getting 
a  story  straight.  George  Lowden  had  visited  Luther  the  next  afternoon 
while  Stell  was  over  to  Imogene's  having  their  Ladies'  Aid  meeting; 
something  new  for  George  to  go  visiting  the  sick,  hadn't  been  in  to  see 
Luther  all  winter,  but  any  half-wit  could  guess  the  reason;  and  George 
reported  that  old  Luther  was  lying  there  in  bed  laughing  his  head  off,  said 
he  felt  so  much  better  he  guessed  he'd  try  to  live  through  another  winter. 
But  George  couldn't  get  very  much  out  of  him,  except  that  for  once  Stell 
had  met  her  can-uckance. 

Well,  that  didn't  happen  too  often.  It  kind  of  tickled  people;  you  could 
tell  some  weren't  quite  so  put  out  with  Elbridge  as  they  had  been.  The 
story  was  starting  around,  now,  that  it  hadn't  been  a  shotgun  wedding  at 
all,  thank  the  Lord.  Though,  of  course,  there  were  always  those  who  gave 
up  hard— wagged  their  heads  as  if  they'd  been  there,  knew  more  than 
they'd  say,  and  said  that  only  time  would  tell.  Liseo's  and  Elbridge's 
families  had  pulled  right  in  together,  a  solid  front;  you'd  never  know  but 
what  their  kids'  marrying  so  young  wasn't  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened. Right  now,  Roger  and  Rosie  were  down  in  Boston,  so  Roger  could 
go  to  school  and  learn  to  be  a  druggist.  Some  said  Elbridge  and  Liseo 
were  paying  for  it,  though  where  they  ever  got  the  money,  the  shape  their 
business  was  in,  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  mercy  only  knew,  must  have  had 
some  put  by,  or  Little  Sarah  did. 

But  that  was  all  talked  over,  long  ago.  Imogene  must  have  something 
else. 

"Teacher's  gone,"  she  said,  breathlessly  hurrying  up  to  Addie  in  the 
side  yard.  "And  it's  just  as  I  always  said  it  was,  that  color  wasn't  naturaV" 

Addie  was  interested.  Everybody  had  wondered,  all  year,  about  Miss 
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Warren's  pink  cheeks  and  lips,  since  she  wasn't  a  girl  who  looked  to  have 
that  high  a  natural  color,  kind  of  anemic. 

Addie  said,  "You  found  the  rouge  pot!" 

"I  did  not!"  Imogene  said.  "Nor  was  there  one." 

She  paused  to  savor  Addie's  curiosity. 

"Then  how?"  Addie  said.  "How  in  the  name  of  heaven?" 

"I  house-cleaned  that  room  after  she  moved  out  of  it  and  gone,"  Imo- 
gene said.  "And  if  you  ask  me,  between  I  and  the  bedpost,  for  a  school- 
teacher she  wasn't  any  too  neat.  I  moved  out  that  bed  to  clean  behind, 
and  what  do  you  suppose  I  found,  outside  of  dust-kittens  as  big  as  base- 
ball bats?" 

"I  don't  know.  What?" 

"Every  mite  of  the  red  is  smudged  off  the  roses  on  that  wallpaper  down 
behind  the  bed,"  Imogene  said. 

"Well,  I  ask  you!"  Addie  said,  amused. 

"It's  got  to  be  papered  over,  the  whole  room,  you  never  saw  such  a 
mess  in  your  life.  Looks  as  if  she'd  spit  on  her  finger  and  wiped  all  winter 
long.  I  looked  at  it,  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes,  said,  so  that's  where  she 
got  it.  And  down  behind  the  bed,  where  nobody'd  see.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
how  is  that  for  sly?" 

"Well,  I  never  in  my  life!"  said  Addie. 

"Nor  I.  I  knew  as  well  as  I  stand  here  that  that  color  was  off  of  some- 
thing, but  I  never  matched  it  up  to  the  roses  on  the  wallpaper.  Well,  you 
never  know  the  lengths  to  which  people  will  go,  do  you?" 

It  struck  Addie,  suddenly,  as  sad.  She  said  thoughtfully,  "Poor  thing." 

"Poor  thing!  What  do  you  mean,  'poor  thing'?  Nasty  thing,  maybe,  but 
not  poor,  not  by  sight.  Miss  Addie!" 

"Well,  I  suppose  all  she  was  trying  to  do  was  make  herself  look  pretty, 
Imogene.  Maybe  she  was  trying  to  catch  herself  a  husband.  I  wonder 
who?" 

"What  about  my  wallpaper,  for  heaven's  sake?"  Imogene  said.  It  oc- 
curred to  her,  suddenly,  that  after  all,  she  was  mad  with  Addie.  "The 
expense  and  all.  Well,  I  like  that,  Addie,  I  certainly  do."  She  started  to 
make  her  exit  from  Addie's  yard,  her  back  stiff,  but  she  was  not  to  the 
gate  before  a  parting  shot  occurred  to  her.  "Isn't  it  lovely  about  the  new 
church  building?"  she  said. 

"New  church  building!"  Addie  said.  "What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?" 

It  hadn't  occurred  to  Imogene  that  Addie  might  not  have  heard  about 
that,  why,  it  was  all  over  town! 
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"And  there's  going  to  be  one,"  she  said.  "Didn't  you  know?" 

"1  certainly  didnt  know!" 

"The  summer  people's  interested,"  Imogene  said.  "Mr.  Wynn  alone  do- 
nated a  hundred  dollars.  They've  all  give  money,  even  some  of  the  rich 
ones  over  to  Port  Western,  and  Bill  Lessaro's  sold  them  a  piece  of  land. 
There's  going  to  be  a  nice  new  little  chapel,  for  those  of  us  who  want  to 
go  to  that  church." 

"Well,  I  must  say,  you've  kept  it  some  old  quiet,"  Addie  said  omi- 
nously. 

"Oh,  no.  I  guess  you  just  don't  keep  up  with  the  news,  Addie,  the  way 
you  used  to  be  able  to."  Imogene  swept  airily  on  her  way,  leaving  Addie 
standing. 

Addie  was  thunderstruck.  At  first,  she  didn't  believe  it.  It  couldn't 
have  happened,  without  her  knowing  it,  and  she  the  chairman  of  the  old 
Church  Council.  Then  she  wondered.  Bill  Lessaro  and  Mollie,  she  knew, 
had  been  talking,  all  winter,  about  selling  their  land.  Mollie  had  said, 
more  than  once,  that  she  and  Bill  were  disgusted;  if  only  they  could  sell 
something,  they'd  move  off-island  like  a  shot,  go  where  they  could  have 
neighbors  again,  without  having  to  worry  all  the  time  over  who  you  were 
mad  with.  Mollie  had  said  that,  right  in  Addie's  house,  not  a  month  ago. 
Maybe  they  had  sold  to  the  off-island  church  people.  Well,  wouldn't  that 
frost  you! 

Addie  left  her  washtubs  where  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
floor,  got  on  her  coat  and  went  over  to  Mollie's. 

It  was  true.  Bill  hadn't  sold  all  his  land,  only  an  acre  of  his  upper  field, 
in  by  the  causeway,  and  he  hadn't  got  much  out  of  it. 

"But  we're  going  just  the  same,  and  don't  you  think  we  aren't!"  Mollie 
said.  "They're  going  to  build,  I  know— Bill  says  there's  a  whole  scow-load 
of  lumber  waiting  over  to  the  harbor  for  the  weather  and  tide  to  serve 
right.  Well,  I  don't  know,  Addie,  seems  kind  of  a  waste  to  build  another 
church  here,  us  not  even  able  to  keep  the  one  we  have  going." 

Addie  went  straight  home.  She  sat  down  to  the  table  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  rector.  He  had  been  coming  over  here,  holding  services,  and 
Stell's  crowd  had  been  going  to  them,  but  there  were  some  to  whom  he 
was  not  welcome,  though  better  not  tell  him  so.  Not  a  minister. 

She  tried  four  times  before  she  had  a  letter  polite  enough  to  send, 
explaining  as  much  of  the  situation  as  she  thought  it  fitting  for  a  man 
of  God  to  know,  and  finished  as  follows: 

We  have  our  own  church  here,  been  here  since  i860.  We  would  be  glad 
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to  offer  it  to  you  for  your  services,  if  you  want  to  have  services  here.  But  two 
churches  is  too  many  for  a  town  of  this  size,  we  can't  support  one  as  it  is, 
and  two  is  too  many.  I  should  think  if  you  people  have  all  that  money  to 
spare,  you  might  better  use  it  for  missions. 

Yrs. 

Addie  R.  Shepheard 

Chairman  of  the  Church  Council. 

The  rector  wrote  right  back.  Addie  had  a  letter  from  him  almost  by 
return  mail.  It  was  a  nice  letter,  polite;  but  he  said  no,  thank  you,  to  the 
offer  of  the  church;  he  was  puzzled  to  learn  that  there  was  opposition  to 
the  new  chapel,  since  the  island  people,  themselves,  had  sent  him  a  peti- 
tion for  regular  services,  and  so  funds  for  a  mission  to  the  fisherfolk  on 
the  island  had  been  raised,  donated  mostly  by  certain  generous  summer 
visitors.  The  new  chapel,  incidentally,  was  to  be  called  Saint  Somebody- 
or-other's  Mission. 

The  rector's  handwriting  was  hard  to  make  out,  so  Addie  couldn't 
figure  what  the  name  of  the  saint  was;  she  didn't  puzzle  over  it.  The  word 
that  came  out  and  hit  her  in  the  face,  that  she  could  make  no  mistake 
about,  was  "mission."  She  flew  right  up  into  the  air  and  went  over  to 
Jess's. 

"I've  helped  pack  too  many  missionary  barrels  for  that  to  go  down  very 
good  with  me,"  she  said,  between  her  teeth,  to  Jess.  "Fisherfolk,  my  eye! 
I  suppose  the  summer  people's  behind  it,  and  they  can  do  no  wrong." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Jess  said.  "Maybe  some  good'll  come  of  it,  Addie." 

Jess  felt  bad,  too;  but  she  felt  worse  at  the  thought  of  losing  Bill  and 
Mollie  Lessaro,  who  really  were  going,  moving  to  the  mainland.  Bill  and 
Mollie  had  been  good  neighbors  for  years,  and  she  and  Elbridge  would 
miss  them. 

"Well,  let  them  build  it,"  Addie  said.  "I  and  mine  are  not  heathen  to 
be  sent  a  missionary  to,  and  will  never  set  foot  inside  of  it  as  long  as  we 
live,  may  God  strike  me  dead."  She  burst  suddenly  into  tears.  "Why, 
Jess,"  she  sobbed,  "Why,  Jess,  our  folks  was  always  the  ones  who  sent  the 
missions!" 

"WELL,"  Liseo  said.  "There  it  is  on  the  line,  Elbridge.  What  do  you 
think  we'd  better  do?" 

They  were  in  the  end-building  of  the  wharf,  which  they  had  always 
called  the  office,  Elbridge  in  the  swivel  chair  behind  the  roll-top  desk, 
Liseo  sprawled  on  the  rickety  sofa  in  the  corner,  his  hands  behind  his 
head. 
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The  ofEce  was  more  than  an  office,  actually;  it  contained  the  desk  and 
chair  and  MacKechnie's  old  iron  safe,  and  Elbridge's  ledgers  and  cash- 
books,  and  all  the  business  gear;  but  it  also  contained  a  good  deal  of 
other  miscellaneous  litter  belonging  to  various  people— old  mittens  and 
somebody's  jackknife  and  a  couple  of  whittling  sticks,  and  other  stuff 
left  casually,  maybe  to  be  called  for,  maybe  to  be  forgotten.  Up-ended 
trawl  tubs  and  buckets,  a  few  wooden  boxes  were  ranged  around  the  walls 
—places  to  sit  down  on  and  stretch  out  legs.  There  was  a  chunk  stove, 
unused  now  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  slightly  rusted,  and  there  was 
the  sofa.  It  was  an  office,  but  it  was  also  a  place  to  be  sociable,  a  kind  of 
casual  men's  club  in  which  to  sit  down  and  pass  the  time  of  day,  if  you 
felt  like  it  and  had  the  time  of  day  to  pass. 

Elbridge  said  nothing,  and  after  a  pause,  Liseo  said  glumly,  "There's 
the  ledger,  there's  the  cashbook,  and  there's  the  bills." 

"I  know." 

Elbridge  did  know.  He  had  been  over  the  figures  a  good  many  times, 
until  he  knew  them  by  heart.  Up  to  last  June,  he  and  Liseo  had  felt 
they  could  always  pull  out  of  the  red  by  using  their  backlog  of  savings, 
if  they  had  to;  but  now  the  backlog  was  gone,  most  of  it  used  to  set  up 
Roger  and  Rosie,  and  the  rest  of  it  swallowed  by  endless  bills.  Now,  in 
August,  hardly  a  half  of  the  credit  extended  to  various  island  fishermen 
the  previous  winter  had  been  cleared  up. 

The  kids  were  now  in  Boston,  where  Roger  was  getting  the  education 
he  needed  for  his  course  in  pharmacy. 

On  the  day  in  June,  when  Little  Sarah  had  come  back  from  the  wed- 
ding, marched  up  the  wharf  and  confronted  them,  in  the  office,  with  the 
news,  Elbridge,  after  the  first  shock,  found  himself  glad.  He  felt  a  clutch 
at  his  heart,  thinking  how  Jess  was  going  to  feel  at  not  having  seen  Roger 
married;  well,  he  would  like  to  have  been  there,  himself.  But  things  like 
that  were  in  proportion.  The  kids  were  right,  together,  always  had  been; 
if  they  were  young,  they  would  grow  older,  as  he  and  Jess  had  done  and 
never  regretted  a  moment. 

But  as  Little  Sarah's  story  unfolded,  he  began  to  feel  something  that 
was  entirely  new  to  him.  He  thought,  for  a  moment,  he  was  going  to  be 
sick;  then,  as  if  a  slow,  red  coal  had  started  to  flare  in  his  chest  and  was 
burning  upward  toward  the  top  of  his  head. 

Liseo  said,  "I  see  you're  getting  mad.  It's  about  time." 

He  himself  looked  murderous,  his  eyes  slitted,  his  brows  drawn  blackly 
down  in  a  scowl. 

"As  far  as  Lombard's  concerned,"  Little  Sarah  said,  looking  com- 
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posedly  at  the  two  angry  men,  "Rosie  herself  tended  to  that  by  refusing 
to  notice  it.  She  took  it  for  what  it  was,  a  nasty-minded  old  man  with  the 
wrong  idea,  and  she  held  Roger  down,  too.  She's  a  smart  girl,  Liseo,  and 
Fm  pleased  that  she's  married  my  grandson.  They  couldn't,  of  course,  do 
anything  about  the  talk.  Except  what  they  did."  Little  Sarah  got  up.  She 
picked  up  her  empty  basket  and  started  for  the  door.  "Oh,  and  another 
thing,  Orin  tended  to  Lombard,  too.  According  to  him,  he  pulled  Lom- 
bard's nose." 

By  the  time  Orin  had  got  back  to  the  mainland  that  afternoon,  to  fetch 
Little  Sarah,  he  had  had  a  day  of  triumph.  He  had  told  Stell  about  Little 
Sarah's  "secret"  trip,  and  how  Roger  looked,  and  what  Lombard  said 
about  a  shotgun  wedding;  and  then  he  had  said  about  the  monkeys  and 
the  savages  on  Chin  Island,  and  how  he  had  got  Lombard  told,  "right 
in  the  face  of  his  nose  stuck  out  through  the  wicket,"  and  Stell  had  said, 
"Too  bad  you  didn't  pull  it,"  which  had  tickled  Orin  just  about  to  death. 
By  gorry,  what  if  he  had!  So  the  next  time  he  told  the  story,  he  said  he 
had  pulled  Lombard's  nose,  to  the  delight  of  every  Chin  Islander  he  told 
it  to;  his  stock  went  up,  he  was  popular  with  everyone.  Bringing  Little 
Sarah  across  in  the  boat,  Orin  had  said,  "Pulled  his  nose,  by  gorry,"  and 
firmly  believed  he  had. 

"We  heard,"  Liseo  said  tersely.  "Nobody  thought  to  tell  us  the  whole 
story,  though." 

"Not  likely  they  would,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "Seems,  nobody  ever  does." 
Over  her  shoulder,  at  the  door,  she  said,  "I  could,  and  would,  take  over 
the  post  office,  Elbridge,  if  I  had  to.  I'd  hate  it,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt  Stell 
to  know  there's  somebody." 

And  so,  that  night,  Elbridge  had  gone  to  see  Stell. 

He  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  him,  see  what  good  it  had  done,  now  that 
it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  talk.  He  had  left  Stell  white-faced  and,  for  once, 
silenced;  for  the  past  two  months,  no  one  could  possibly  have  complained 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  post  office,  or  the  hours  it  was  kept  open. 

For  the  rest,  the  situation  remained  much  the  same.  If  the  islanders, 
with  the  summer's  work  coming  up,  had  been  settling  into  uneasy  truce, 
they  were  split  apart  again,  in  June,  when  construction  started  on  the 
new  chapel.  Mr.  Franklin  had  taken  his  regular  monthly  services  through 
the  summer,  and  the  rector  had  taken  his,  dodging  each  other  by  one 
Sunday.  Half  of  the  island  families,  set  like  rock,  went  to  one  service; 
the  other  half,  set  like  stone,  went  to  the  other.  Elbridge  and  Liseo  had 
gone  to  both  and  had  lost  business  thereby.  They  fell  between  the  chairs, 
people  being  put  out  at  their  refusal  to  take  sides.  Since  June,  they  had 
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been  running  a  string  of  lobster  traps,  and  they  still  had,  of  course,  their 
off-island  business,  with  which  they  had  managed  to  quiet  down  their 
biggest  creditors.  The  business  was  still  above  water,  but  that  was  about 
all.  The  future  didn't  look  like  much. 

"With  a  good  season,  we  could  pull  out  of  it,"  Liseo  said.  "But  it 
won't  be,  not  with  the  church  war.  Funny.  You'd  think  a  church'd  be 
the  last  thing  to  aid  and  abet  war,  wouldn't  you?  But  shoot,  Elbridge, 
they're  good  people,  they  mean  well,  and  I'm  told  they've  got  Stell  and 
them  so  pious  they  even  pray  at  home,  so  good's  been  done,  however 
you  look  at  it."  He  stretched  out  his  legs.  "You  going  to  the  consecration 
ceremony  of  the  new  chapel?" 

"Why,  I  expect  to." 

"Gorry,  you'd  better,"  Liseo  said.  "They've  got  three  bishops." 

Elbridge  nodded  absently.  He  sat  adding  figures,  only  half  listening 
to  Liseo's  talk. 

The  new  chapel,  now  finished,  was  to  be  dedicated  on  Sunday.  Quite 
a  ceremony  was  to  be  made  of  it;  numbers  of  summer  people,  not  only 
from  the  island,  but  from  the  resorts  on  the  mainland,  had  been  inter- 
ested in  the  new  mission  and  had  donated  funds  to  the  building,  and 
several  boatloads  of  them  were  scheduled  to  appear,  along  with  the 
bishops. 

"Them  bishops  is  on  vacation,  over  to  Port  Western,"  Liseo  said.  His 
voice,  accomplishing  the  transition  smoothly,  had  become,  unmistakably, 
Stell  MacGimsey's.  "They're  giving  their  services  free.  You  know  good 
and  goddam  well,  Elbridge,  you  couldn't  have  raked  up  that  many  bish- 
ops to  save  your  life." 

Elbridge  grinned.  "Did  Stell  say  that?" 

"Almeda  said  she  did." 

"Well,  I  guess  likely  she's  right." 

"And  never  will  Addie  set  foot,"  Liseo  went  on,  his  voice  now,  as  un- 
mistakably, Addie's,  "never  as  long  as  she  lives  and  draws  breath,  into  a 
building  that  looks  like  a  garage  with  the  bell  stuck  up  on  top  like  a  bird 
in  a  cage;  and  you'd  think,  with  all  them  rich  summer  people  digging 
down,  they'd  have  put  up  something  a  little  more  elaborate,  it  must  be 
disappointing  to  some.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  nobody,  Addie  guesses, 
dug  down  very  far,  unless  'twas  Miss  Greenwood,  and  she's  put  every 
cent  she's  got  into  it,  and  now  she  ain't  got  enough  left  to  buy  what  she 
needs  to  get  along  on." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  that  can  be  so,"  Elbridge  said,  putting  down  his 
pencil. 
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Might  as  well  listen  to  Liseo.  No  matter  how  you  figured,  the  total 
came  out  the  same. 

"Who  knows  what's  so  and  what  isn't?"  Liseo  said,  being  himself  again. 
"Miss  Roxinda's  been  about  everything  else  you  could  name— et  by  a 
horrible  disease,  and  all,  and  now  she's  a  religious  maniac.  Spends  three- 
quarters  of  her  time  flat  on  her  knees,  reading  prayers  out  of  them  books 
they've  got— don't  really  pray,  of  course,  they  read  their  prayers.  Got 
calluses  half-an-inch  thick  on  her  kneecaps.  Fanny  had  the  word  right 
straight  from  Carrie  and  Carrie  had  it  from  whoever  saw  Miss  Green- 
wood's kneecaps  last.  You  know  how  it  goes." 

"I  know  how  it  goes." 

Miss  Greenwood  hadn't  been  looking  very  well  lately,  which  was  prob- 
ably what  the  talk  about  the  kneecaps  grew  out  of.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  she  hadn't;  she  had  been  working  day  in  and  day  out,  beautifying 
the  new  chapel. 

Elbridge  was  not  unaware  of  the  justice  of  Addie's  criticism  of  the 
chapel.  Like  everyone  else,  he  had  been  interested  in  a  new  building— 
outside  of  a  summer  cottage  here  and  there,  it  was  the  only  one  that  had 
gone  up  on  the  island  in  years.  He  had  gone  around  to  chat  with  the 
carpenters  from  the  mainland,  who  were  building  it. 

It  was  a  simple  little  structure,  set  on  cedar  posts  dug  into  Bill  Lessaro's 
former  hayfield  at  the  top  of  the  village,  not  far  from  where  the  causeway 
crossed  the  fields.  Unplastered  inside,  and  unpainted  out,  it  had  offered 
no  problem  to  the  construction  company's  men,  and  had  gone  up  in  jig 
time,  bare  studs  boarded  over  and  shingled,  and  the  belfry  composed  of 
a  spidery  structure  of  two-by-fours  which  might,  conceivably,  be  thought 
to  look  like  a  bird  cage.  Except  for  the  belfry,  and  the  three  amber- 
colored  windows  on  each  side,  you  might  almost  have  taken  it  for  a  ga- 
rage, and,  inside,  it  was  stiff  and  raw  with  new,  yellow  wood.  The  thing 
was,  on  the  day  the  carpenters  moved  out.  Miss  Greenwood  had  moved 
in. 

At  first,  she  dug  flower  beds  and  transplanted  plants  from  her  own 
garden;  it  turned  out.  Little  Sarah  said,  that  there  were  quite  a  lot  of 
plants  that  would  stand  moving  in  August,  that  is,  if  you  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  Miss  Greenwood  did.  She  had  quite  a  patch  of  bloom  there, 
the  first  week,  and  a  whole  hedge  of  rugosa  rosebushes  started. 

You  wouldn't  believe,  Willard  said,  how  fast  that  little  old  woman 
could  dig,  unless  you  saw  it.  He  went  up,  thinking  she  might  want  him 
to  help  her,  but  she  said  no,  and  she  didn't  mention  paying  him  for  it, 
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SO  he  didn't  insist.  A  man  couldn't  be  expected  to  put  in  his  time  for 
nothing. 

The  next  thing  she  did,  she  cut  the  stiff  field  grass  all  around  between 
the  hedge  and  the  building,  with  a  sickle;  and  then  she  wheeled  her 
lawn  mower  across  the  island  and  trimmed  the  stubby  grass,  and  watered 
it,  so  it  was  beginning  to  come  up  fine  and  green. 

But  what,  most  of  all  rose  up  and  hit  you  in  the  eye,  was  what  she  did 
inside  the  chapel. 

Down  the  middle  aisle,  between  the  rows  of  spidery  yellow  settees,  put 
together  on  the  premises  by  the  carpenters,  she  laid  a  long,  T-shaped 
rug,  hooked  by  hand  in  intricate  patterns,  out  of  silk,  in  tiny,  delicate 
loops.  Over  the  altar,  she  put  lengths  of  stiff,  heavy  cloth,  embroidered 
with  religious  symbols,  in  many  shades  and  colors,  with  millions  of  per- 
fect stitches. 

"Why,  she  must  have  been  planning  it  for  years,'*  said  the  ladies  of 
the  opposition,  the  ladies  on  Addie's  side.  "There's  years  of  work  in  that 
hooked  rug!  And  she  had  the  altar  cloths  all  ready,  too.  Now  I  ask  you, 
how  is  that  for  sly!" 

I  ask  you  and  wouldn't  you  think,  and  well,  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand 
years,  I  never. 

But  they  could  not  keep  themselves  from  going  in  to  see.  Curiosity, 
and  word  passed  about  the  perfection  of  the  work,  drew  them  as  moths 
to  a  flame.  Even  Addie,  who  sneaked  in  to  look  around,  one  early  morn- 
ing before  people  were  up— just  to  look  wouldn't  count,  not,  of  course, 
in  a  religious  way.  She  went  to  see  it;  nor  did  God  strike  her  dead. 

Elbridge  himself  had  gone  in  to  see  what  Miss  Greenwood  had  done, 
out  of  curiosity  as  much  as  anything,  he  told  himself.  He  stuck  his  nose 
in  the  door,  and  then,  after  a  moment  or  so,  took  off  his  cap  and  went 
in  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  settees. 

It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  The  silk  rug  made  a  rich  stream  of  color 
up  the  middle  aisle  and  across  in  front  of  the  altar.  It  brought  mellowness 
out  of  the  thin,  tight  amber  stain  of  the  windows;  the  new,  raw  wood 
was  a  nice  background  for  bright  colors.  The  place  had  dignity  and  quie- 
tude, but  more  than  anything  else,  warmth;  and  outside,  the  swallows 
made  a  quiet  twittering  in  the  summer  afternoon. 

He  had  sat  there  for  quite  a  while. 

It  was  no  wonder,  he  thought,  getting  up  at  last  to  go,  that  Miss  Green- 
wood looked  so  frail  lately,  and  thinner,  if  that  could  be  possible.  The 
work  she'd  done  here,  outside  and  in,  would  stagger  a  strong  man. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  Liseo  said,  shifting  a  little  on  the  sofa,  "half  of  the 
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business  we  had  and  a  third  of  the  money  on  the  books  we'll  never  see 
again." 

"That's  right." 

"Well,  then?" 

Elbride  said  nothing.  He  sat,  thinking. 

"You're  helpful,"  Liseo  said.  "Damned  if  you  aren't." 

"Don't  hustle  me." 

"I'm  not.  I'm  worried,  is  all." 

"I  was  just  thinking  how  to  say  it.  There's  always  Mr.  Wynn.  His  offer 
for  the  wharf  and  breakwater  was  a  dandy." 

"Yup.  It's  more  than  enough  to  clean  up  what  we  owe." 

"And  buy  out  Joe  Blake's  fish  wharf  and  set  up  shop  over  to  the  harbor. 
And  that's  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do,  isn't  it,  Liseo?" 

Liseo  got  up  from  the  couch,  which  sagged  and  creaked,  even  under 
his  light  weight.  It  was  the  ancient,  parlor  sofa,  salvaged  years  ago  from 
Aunt  Tilson  Vira's  place,  after  she  died  and  left  no  heirs,  for  though 
Orin  was  a  cousin,  he  wanted  no  part,  he  said,  of  anything  Aunt  Tilson 
had  used  down  there.  Liseo,  seeing  that  the  office  on  the  wharf  was  a 
place  where  men  liked  to  drop  in  and  sit,  a  loafing  place  on  stormy  days, 
warm  from  the  fire  in  the  chunk  stove,  had,  when  he  and  Elbridge  first 
set  up  in  business,  gone  into  Aunt  Tilson's  abandoned  place  and  com- 
mandeered the  sofa.  You  needed,  he  said,  at  least  one  comfortable  place 
to  sit. 

The  sofa  had  caused  considerable  speculation  as  to  who  had  sat  on 
it,  in  its  time;  many  had,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  Since  it  had  been 
in  the  office,  it  had  come  apart  and  been  cobbled  together  more  than 
once;  a  carved  leg  was  gone  entirely  and  was  replaced  with  a  stack  of 
two-by-four  blocks;  its  plum-colored  plush  was  rubbed  down  to  bare 
fabric,  and  horsehair  stuffing  was  right  out  into  the  world.  It  was  a  far 
different  thing  from  the  fashionable  parlor  piece  Aunt  Tilson  Vira  had 
bought  new. 

Liseo  looked  down  at  it,  hauled  back  his  foot  and  kicked  at  the  two- 
by-four  blocks,  which  fell  down,  causing  a  corner  of  the  sofa  to  drop  to 
the  floor. 

"I've  been  all  over  the  world,"  Liseo  said,  "and  this  country,  too,  in 
training,  and  then  the  Navy.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  places.  I  never  saw  one 
anywhere  as  good  to  live  in  as  this  one  is." 

He  crossed  over  to  the  door  and  stood,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  look- 
ing out.  The  office  door  faced  the  village;  beyond  Liseo,  Elbridge  could 
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see  the  road  climbing  up  between  the  houses,  and  the  gray  pile  of  Mac- 
Kechnie's  hill. 

"I  was  aboard  a  ship,"  Liseo  went  on.  "One  of  the  first  ones  that  got 
into  Odessa  in  1919.  There  was  a  grain  ship  tied  up  at  the  dock,  came 
in  just  ahead  of  us.  Crowds  of  people  standing  there,  waiting  to  see  if 
they  could  get  a  little  grain.  A  handful,  God,  one  kernel.  Eat  it  raw,  if 
they  could  get  hold  of  it,  if  a  grain  bag  had  a  hole  in  it,  they'd  all  get 
down  and  scrabble,  crazy  hungry.  One  night,  coming  back  to  the  ship, 
I  saw  what  looked  to  be  a  bundle  in  a  doorway.  It  was  a  little  girl.  About 
the  size  Rosie  was  then,  I'd  say.  She  was  dead.  Starved  to  death,  from 
the  looks  of  her." 

He  went  on,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  voice,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into 
his  pockets.  "A  lot  of  places  not  so  bad,  but  plenty  bad  enough.  Places 
I  was  at,  I'd  think  of  this  place,  where  a  man  can  make  a  living  regardless, 
if  he's  willing  and  able.  Times  you  don't  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  you 
can  always  find  a  fish.  Row  over  to  Gimbal,  and  dig  a  mess  of  clams. 
Nobody  here  ever  starved,  or  even  went  hungry,  far  as  I  can  see.  This 
place  ain't  in  too  bad  a  way  now;  not  compared  to  some  of  the  stinking 
dumps  I've  seen.  I  guess  you've  got  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world,  before 
you  realize  how  lucky  you  are,  if  you've  got  so  much  as  a  pot  of  yellow- 
eyes  in  the  oven. 

"Hell,  I  came  back  here  on  purpose  to  bring  up  my  kids.  Had  a  good 
time  doing  it,  too.  Couldn't  possibly  have  had  it  so  good  anywhere  else, 
even  if  I  was  a  ball  of  fire  making  money,  which  I  ain't.  I've  worked 
when  I  wanted  to,  quit  when  I  wanted  to,  nobody  hollering  at  my  heels 
I  wasn't  earning  my  day's  pay.  It's  been  good." 

He  spun  around,  went  back  to  the  sofa  to  sit  down,  and  then,  seeing 
the  dropped  corner,  knelt  and  began  carefully  to  replace  the  blocks  he 
had  kicked  out. 

"The  night  Rosie  was  born,"  he  said,  "and  old  Doc  said  Fanny  was 
okay,  I  went  up  on  top  of  MacKechnie's  hill  and  hooted  and  hollered 
and  sung  songs.  I  told  all  the  old  ghosts  of  the  MacGimseys  and  the 
Clouds  and  the  Gilmans  and  the  MacKechnies,  and  the  Viras  and  the 
Nikolaides,  down  there  in  the  quarry  pits,  that  I  had  a  girl  and  her  name 
was  Rosie.  About  everybody  in  town  heard  me  hollering  up  there,  knew 
what  it  was  about,  too,  and  when  I  got  ready  to  come  down,  about  three 
in  the  morning  they  had  everything  ready  for  me  and  we  had  a  hell  of  a 
party.  Remember  that,  Elbridge?  You  remember  Willard  singing  and 
playing  his  accordion  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  George  dancing  that 
cussed  hornpout  he  dances?" 
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"I  sure  do,"  Elbridge  said. 

He  well  remembered  that  night,  when  Liseo,  in  a  kind  of  glory,  had 
come  down  the  hill.  They  hadn't  really  planned  a  party,  at  three  in  the 
morning;  it  was  just  that  people  had  gathered  at  Elbridge's  house,  getting 
ready  to  go  up  the  hill  and  bring  down  Liseo,  who  was  up  there  drunk 
as  a  skunk,  and  make  sure  he  didn't  fall  into  the  quarry;  but  he  had 
come  down  under  his  own  steam,  not  drunk  at  all,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  start  up  there,  and  the  gathering  had  turned  into  a  party,  a 
doggoned  good  one,  too,  that  everybody  in  town,  even  the  kids,  had  got 
out  of  bed  and  come  to,  to  celebrate  Liseo's  baby. 

"Well,"  Liseo  said.  "If  you  want  to  know  why  I  hang  on  here,  it's  things 
like  that.  To  look  at  the  place  now,  anybody' d  wonder  what  there  is  here 
a  man  in  his  right  mind  would  want  to  keep.  It's  like  we'd  had  a  war. 
All  we  need  now  is  some  killing  to  make  it  one.  This  is  one  of  the  places 
in  the  world,  now,  where  a  man  loses  his  business  just  because  he  went 
to  church.  If  you  and  I'd  taken  red-hot  sides,  set  fire,  in  this  church  war, 
instead  of  going  to  the  services  like  decent  people,  because  we  liked  a 
good  service  regardless  of  the  sect,  we'd  have  kept  a  full  half  of  the 
business  we  lost  this  summer,  you  know  that?" 

Elbridge  nodded.  He  knew  this  to  be  true.  Carrie's  crowd,  now,  was 
almost  as  put  out  with  him  and  Liseo  as  Stell's  crowd  was,  and  their 
husbands,  too,  were  taking  their  trade  to  the  mainland. 

"Why,  thunderation,"  Liseo  said.  "I  like  a  good  ceremony.  Maybe  be- 
cause some  of  my  folks,  back  along,  were  Italians.  You  know,  when  I 
was  in  France,  I  went  to  services  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paree.  Nobody  ever 
made  a  snide  remark  behind  my  back  that  I  was  out  of  place  there  be- 
cause my  grandfather  was  a  wop  out  of  Italy." 

"Tliat's  all  foolishness,"  Elbridge  said  sharply.  "What  Stell  says  doesn't 
signify." 

"It's  so  foolish  a  man  could  break  his  jaw  laughing,"  Liseo  said.  "But 
look  at  what  it's  led  to,  all  a  part  of  the  same  bundle.  You  and  I  are 
scrabbling  around  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  So  is  Stell.  And  anybody 
else  you  want  to  name,  head  over  heels  in  debt.  I'd  be  all  ready  to  pull 
out  tomorrow,  if  I  didn't  feel  about  the  place  the  way  I  do.  Oh,  we  eat. 
And  we'll  go  on  eating.  But  I  always  planned,  when  Rosie  got  married, 
to  set  her  up  fancy.  Made  me  feel  pretty  cheap,  not  able  to." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said.  "Me,  too.  I  miss  'em,  too,  don't  you?" 

"Miss  'em!  Life's  a  howling  wilderness  without  Rosie,"  Liseo  said. 
"But  so  long  as  she's  okay,  and  happy,  it's  all  right  with  me."  He  stopped, 
went  on  a  trifle  gruffly,  "And  the  day  you  and  I  and  Fanny  and  Jess  put 
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tlic  kids  on  the  boat  for  Boston,  I  saw  that  it  was  damn  well  all  right, 
iLlbndge." 

Elbridge  grinned  at  him,  remembering  that  day.  The  kids,  starting  out, 
had  been  delirious  \\'ith  happiness;  no  one,  in  his  right  mind,  could  pos- 
sibly have  any  regrets  about  what  they  had  done. 

Liseo  grinned  back  at  him,  the  cocky,  to-hell-with-regrets  grin  that  El- 
bridge had  known  ever  since  he  could  remember. 

"Well,"  Liseo  said,  the  grin  fading,  "I  won't  be  the  one  to  say  sell  out 
and  go,  Elbridge.  But  if  you  want  to,  I  will." 

"If  we  did  sell  out,  I  think  it'd  be  the  end  of  the  town." 

"No.  It  wouldn't.  Things'd  be  different,  change  hands,  be  owned  by 
different  people.  All  these  places  here  could  be  sold  like  a  shot,  if  old 
Wynn  bought  the  wharf  and  breakwater,  made  them  into  a  yacht  club 
and  swimming  pool,  whatever,  the  way  he  wants  to.  At  least,  he'd  repair 
the  wharf  buildings,  save  them  from  rotting  down,  which  is  more  in  the 
living  God's  world  than  you  and  I  can  do.  It  wouldn't  end  the  town  at 
all.  It'd  just  mean  different  people  owning  it." 

Elbridge  said  nothing,  aware  of  the  truth  in  what  Liseo  had  said. 

"Everybody  here,"  Liseo  went  on,  "has  been  twizzling  like  a  windmill, 
for  years,  hoping  he  can  sell  his  land  to  the  summer  people.  You  know 
that.  This  is  the  loveliest  place  on  God's  green  earth,  and  no  better  any- 
where for  folks  to  live,  if  they  want  to  try  to  live  and  make  something 
of  it.  Why,  people  from  away  come  here  and  pay  thousands  of  dollars, 
just  so  they  can  stay  three  months  out  of  the  year.  But  it's  like  anything 
else  in  the  world— if  you've  got  something  that's  worth  something  and 
you  don't  value  it  or  take  care  of  it,  someone'll  take  it  away  from  you, 
legally  or  otherwise." 

He  turned,  looked  down  ruefully  at  the  silent  Elbridge. 

"I've  shot  my  mouth  off,"  he  said.  "God,  I  know  how  you  feel.  In  a 
way,  you  and  I  started  this  tempest  in  a  teapot,  but  the  place  was  ready 
for  it.  If  it  hadn't  been  us,  it  would've  been  somebody  else.  Hell,  let's 
shut  up  shop  here,  on  the  wharf,  go  lobstering,  what  say?" 

"Give  it  till  spring.  If  we  can,  Liseo." 

"Okay,"  Liseo  said.  "And  God  help  all  that  try  to  lobster  through  the 
winter  out  of  the  Daisy" 

ON  the  day  of  the  chapel  dedication,  the  twins  had  summer  colds.  They 
weren't  really  sick,  but  they  were  miserable  with  stuffed-up  throats  and 
noses,  and  Jess,  in  a  way,  welcomed  the  excuse  to  stay  at  home.  Without 
her,  Elbridge  didn't  know  as  he  cared  to  go.  There'd  be  a  lot  of  people. 
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Launches  had  been  arriving  from  the  mainland  all  morning.  The  harbor 
behind  the  breakwater  was  full  of  them,  and  the  main  road  of  the  town 
was  colorful  with  strangers  in  gay  summer  hats  and  dresses. 

Elbridge  figured  he  wouldn't  be  missed.  He  always  took  a  tramp 
around  over  the  island  on  Sunday  afternoon;  usually  Liseo  went  with 
him.  They  would  go  the  shore  path,  or  walk  property  lines,  sometimes 
ending  up  at  Miss  Greenwood's;  but  today  Miss  Greenwood  would  be 
at  the  dedication,  and  Liseo  and  Fanny  were  going,  too.  Liseo,  as  he  said, 
always  liked  a  good  ceremony,  and  this  one  was  going  to  be  a  lulu. 

So  Elbridge  was  nearly  to  the  top  of  MacKechnie's  hill,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  look  back  down,  over  the  top  of  the  swamp,  at  the  town,  and 
saw  the  three  bishops  coming  along  the  causeway. 

At  least,  he  supposed  that  was  who  it  must  be.  Three  bishops  were 
scheduled  to  come  from  Port  Western  to  help  with  the  blessing  of  the 
new  mission,  and  these  were  three  robed  figures,  in  tall  headgear,  walking 
in  dignified  procession,  headed  for  the  chapel.  Even  from  this  distance, 
Elbridge  could  see  the  color  against  the  drab  browns  and  grays  of  the 
town. 

Years  ago.  Bill  Lessaro's  father,  Joe,  had  fixed  steps  down  the  side  of 
the  causeway  into  his  meadow,  so  that  he  could  duck  off  into  the  woods, 
unbeknownst  to  his  wife  and  children,  when  he  felt  like  it,  he  being  a 
man  inclined  every  so  often  to  enjoy  his  solitude.  Elbridge  guessed  that 
the  bishops  found  the  causeway  easier  walking  than  the  dusty,  rutted 
road  that  petered  out,  in  Bill  Lessaro's  back  yard,  to  the  wagon  track 
the  carpenters  had  made,  running  through  tall,  uncut  hay  and  pucker- 
brush  in  the  meadow  where  the  chapel  was.  The  walking  on  the  causeway 
was  probably  rough  enough,  Elbridge  thought,  and  caught  himself  won- 
dering absently  what  bishops  wore  on  their  feet. 

Down  there,  he  could  see  the  new  yellow  shingles  on  the  chapel,  and 
the  spidery  belfry  with  its  bell,  and  the  moss-covered  roof  of  Bill  Lessaro's 
empty  house— Bill  and  Mollie  and  their  kids  had  been  long-gone  to  the 
mainland— and  below  that,  the  town,  stretching  to  the  shore,  old  barns 
and  houses  baking  in  the  summer  sun. 

There  was  little  enough  of  it  left,  he  thought,  and  suddenly  wondered 
what  there  was,  actually,  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  fight  to  keep. 
It  was,  as  Liseo  said,  one  of  the  loveliest  places  on  earth.  From  the  top 
of  MacKechnie's  hill,  where  he  was  now,  the  vast  prospect  stretched 
away,  sea  and  sky  and  solitude;  the  green-gold  of  sun-soaked  leaves,  dark 
shine  and  plumy  thrust  of  spruces,  the  cupped  and  lichened  granite.  Here, 
once,  had  been  the  forges  and  the  drills,  the  powder  houses,  and  the 
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derricks  whose  fallen  wood  was  rotting  logs  now,  whose  wheels  people 
in  time  to  come  would  not  know  how  to  account  for,  saying  only,  with 
wonder,  that  here,  among  these  ledges,  was  a  big  rusty  wheel,  and  over 
here,  another.  As  MacKechnie,  in  his  time  had  wondered  about  the  peo- 
ple who  made  the  paint  pits  and  the  rock  marked,  "A." 

But  if  what  was  here  was  not  enough,  now,  to  make  a  man  feel  pride 
in  it,  so  that  year  by  year  he  let  his  house  and  hayfield  slide,  and  himself 
slip  daily  into  the  querulous  complaining  which  is  the  voice  of  discour- 
agement, then  better  to  let  it  go.  If  there  were  those  who  valued  it,  let 
them  have  it,  make  their  scratches  on  it. 

He  turned  to  go  along  the  crest,  and  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  not  alone.  Addie  Shepheard  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  Mac- 
Kechnie's  hill,  on  the  highest  rock  she  could  find.  She  was  in  her  oldest 
clothes— at  least,  they  looked  to  be— a  faded  pink  calico  dress  with  a 
sagging  hem,  and  a  straw  flapjack  which  once  had  been  a  Sunday,  church- 
going  hat;  you  could  see  the  bright  places,  faded-around,  where  the  trim- 
ming had  been  ripped  off.  She  had  a  bucket,  half-filled  with  highland 
cranberries,  set  down  beside  her  on  the  rock. 

It  was,  obviously,  a  gesture  designed  to  express,  to  Addie  if  to  nobody 
else,  what  she  thought  of  the  ceremony  going  on  down  there  in  the  town. 
To  rip  the  trimming  off  her  Sunday  hat,  to  put  it  on,  with  old  clothes, 
and  go  cranberrying  in  it,  on  a  Sunday,  was  an  unheard  of  thing  for 
Addie  to  do.  But  she  had  also  brought  along  Jack's  folding  spyglass,  and 
she  had  it  focused  on  the  colorful,  robed  procession,  marching  slowly 
along  the  causeway. 

As  Elbridge  stopped,  she  turned  on  him  a  pair  of  bright,  glazed  eyes. 

"Idolaters!"  she  said. 

"Well,  no,  I  wouldn't  say  so,"  Elbridge  said.  He  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing. "Anyway,  they  look  pretty." 

"Not  to  me,  they  don't.  Them  and  their  mission!  Not  when  our  folks 
were  the  people  here,  once,  Elbridge.  The  ones  who  sent  the  missions." 

"That's  right,"  Elbridge  said.  He  started  to  say,  "Well,  now  we  know 
how  it  feels,"  but  stopped  in  time. 

To  his  surprise,  Addie  slid  down  off  the  rock  and  came  over  to  where 
he  stood. 

"I  expect  I  look  some  old  funny  and  foolish,  up  here  with  a  spyglass," 
she  said.  "I  didn't  come  for  that.  I  suppose  you  don't  believe  me." 

"Why  not?"  he  said.  "I've  known  you  a  long  time,  Addie.  You've  never 
been  a  fibber." 

He  had,  he  thought  suddenly,  known  Addie  all  his  life.  She  had  sat 
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in  front  of  him  in  school,  and  many  a  time  he'd  dipped  the  end  of  her 
pigtail  in  his  inkwell.  Such  things.  Addie  Horn  had  been  a  darn  nice 
little  girl. 

"No/'  she  said.  "When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  I  haven't  been  a 
fibber,  Elbridge.  I  most  always  take  along  Jack's  spyglass  when  I  go  berry- 
ing, come  up  here  on  the  hill  awhile  and  look  off  over  the  water.  It 
rests  me.  I  thought  it  would  today,  me  being  out-of-my-mind  mad  the 
way  I  was,  and  it  did,  especially  seeing  that  lumber  schooner  again.  And 
then  I  turned  around  and  saw  them,  and  I  got  mad  all  over  again—" 

"The  lumber  schooner?"  Elbridge  said. 

"Why,  yes."  She  pointed.  "Out  there,  now." 

He  spun  around,  looking  off  at  the  horizon. 

The  sails  looked  small  and  far  away,  about  where  they  had  been  when 
Liseo  and  he  had  last  seen  them,  nearly  eight  months  ago;  but  there 
they  were.  Sure  enough.  Maybe  not  the  same  schooner,  though;  at  this 
distance,  he  couldn't  tell. 

"Let  me  take  the  glass,  will  you,  Addie?"  he  asked,  and  she  handed 
it  to  him. 

It  was  the  same  schooner;  she  had  three  masts  so  new  that  they  weren't 
weathered  yet,  or  tarred,  three,  big,  bright-yellow  pine  sticks;  her  canvas 
was  all  new.  Jack's  glass  might  be  old,  but  it  was  a  good  one;  and  Elbridge 
could  make  out  the  light  tan  color  of  new  Manila  rigging,  that  not  yet 
tarred,  either.  She  had  a  big,  fresh  black  patch  on  her  hull,  for'ard,  you 
could  make  out  the  different  shade  of  it  on  her  gray,  battered  planking. 
She  was  high  in  the  water,  headed  northeast,  headed  home. 

"By  the  God!"  Elbridge  said  jubilantly.  "That  makes  me  feel  good!" 

"It  does  me,  too,"  Addie  said.  "Jack  and  I,  we  had  them  fellers  on 
our  mind  all  winter.  Must've  been  just  the  deckload  they  spilt,  off  here, 
wasn't  it?" 

"M'm-h'm.  And  then  they  must've  clawed  off  the  land  and  probably 
blew  to  hell  an'  gone,  south  somewhere.  She  looks  to  have  been  through 
it,  all  right,  but  they've  got  her  fixed  up,  and  now  she's  going  home. 
Funny,  we  didn't  hear—" 

He  pressed  the  eyepiece  of  the  glass  to  his  eye,  watching  the  creamy  sails 
and  the  battered  hull,  withdrawing  in  dignity  across  the  summer  sea. 

"To  do  it  all  over  again,  I  expect,"  Addie  said,  nodding.  "It  does  make 
you  feel  good,  something  that  tough  and  stubborn.  But,  you  know,  when 
I  first  see  that,  it  gave  me  a  terrible  turn.  I  thought,  a  ghost,  a  Flying 
Dutchman-like.  And  then,  of  course,  I  got  a-hold  of  myself." 
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"No  ghost,"  Elbridge  said.  "That's  as  real  a  thing  as  you  or  I'll  ever 
see,  Addie." 

"Oh,  I  know  it.  It  was  just  all  this  talk  about  ghosts,"  Addie  said. 
"Like  old  lady  Greenwood  hanting  the  Point  and—" 

Elbridge  lowered  the  spyglass  to  stare  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Why,  yes,"  Addie  said.  "Somebody  started  that,  Stell  and  Almeda,  I 
guess,  and  Carrie  sent  little  Herbie  down  to  Stell's  the  other  night  after 
the  milk,  and  he  got  so  scared  over  Imogene's  washing  flapping  on  the 
line  that  Carrie  was  up  all  night  with  him.  Wasn't  even  Miss  Green- 
wood's washing,  because  she  don't  send  it  over  any  more;  does  it  herself." 

"Well,  it's  about  time  somebody  did  something  for  us/'  Elbridge  said 
disgustedly.  "Sending  a  missionary  is  as  good  as  the  next  thing.  God,  I 
guess  we  need  one!" 

Addie  gasped.  For  a  moment,  Elbridge  thought  she  was  going  to  haul 
off  and  hit  him.  Then,  to  his  astonishment,  she  began  to  grin. 

Elbridge  began  to  grin,  himself. 

For  a  moment,  they  regarded  each  other  with  great  good-humor,  then 
Elbridge  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  that  went  on  until  he  had  to  sit 
down,  wheezing  helplessly;  and  Addie  sat  down  with  him,  letting  out 
hoots  that  might  well  have  been  heard  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  through 
the  swamp  and  into  town. 


PART  SIX 

Autumn 


STELL  MACGiMSEY  wokc  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  not  knowing  what 
had  waked  her,  only  that  suddenly  she'd  come  wide-to,  the  way  she  would 
have  if  she'd  overslept  in  the  morning.  She  sat  up  straight  in  bed,  all 
prepared  to  jump;  but  the  night  was  as  dark  as  a  graveyard,  not  a  crevice 
of  daylight,  so  it  wasn't  morning.  It  was  still,  too,  except  for  the  crickets 
outside  the  screen,  making  that  touse  they  always  make  in  September, 
drive  you  crazy. 

Well,  something  had  woke  her  up,  something  unusual,  or  she  wouldn't 
have.  One  thing,  thank  the  Lord,  she  slept  good,  nights.  She  listened. 
Seemed  there'd  been  a  sound,  somewhere. 

There  was.  It  was  Luther.  He  was  making  a  funny  noise. 

She  called  automatically,  "All  right,  I'm  coming,"  and  lit  the  lamp. 
Shoot,  he'd  seemed  real  well  lately,  almost  as  if  he  were  getting  better. 
Well,  coming  on  of  the  cool  weather,  the  getting-up-nights  would  prob- 
ably have  to  start  all  over  again.  Them  doctors,  seems  as  though  some  of 
them  could  make  an  invention  .  .  . 

Luther  was  lying  on  his  back,  his  whiskers  pointed  up  toward  the  ceil- 
ing. He  didn't  turn  his  head  or  ask  her  for  anything,  when  she  brought 
the  light  through  the  door,  and  that  gave  her  a  turn.  She  couldn't 
recall  a  time  when  she'd  come  through  that  door  and  he  hadn't  asked  for 
something.  But  she  didn't  really  suspect  anything  until  she  leaned  over 
him  and  the  light  fell  across  his  face.  Then  she  saw  that  one  of  his  eyes 
was  half-closed  and  the  other  one  wide  open,  and  the  one  that  was  open 
was  black. 

Why,  Luther  had  blue  eyes.  She  ought  to  know.  They'd  watched  her 
from  a  bed  or  a  chair  for  nine  mortal  years. 

The  pupil  of  his  eye,  she  saw,  leaning  down,  holding  the  lamp,  was 
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all  widened  out  until  you  couldn't  see  the  iris,  made  it  black.  It  was  like 
looking  into  something  bottomless,  as  no  one  could  tell  how  deep,  or 
what  was  there. 

Stell  felt  a  queer  clutch  at  her  chest,  as  if  her  heart  had  squeezed 
together  a  Httle  and  then  let  go.  But,  she'd  seen  death  before.  Dear 
Warren  died  in  his  sleep  and  she  found  him  in  the  morning,  lying  there, 
couldn't  help  but  think  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she'd  ever  seen 
him  look  at  peace,  he  was  a  worrier,  but  such  a  good-looking  man. 

She  set  the  lamp  on  the  nightstand,  and  Luther  said  thickly,  as  if  he  had 
a  throatful,  "I'm  going." 

Well,  from  the  way  you  look,  Stell  thought,  I  don't  know  but  what  you 
are.  And  I'll  bet  you'll  make  a  touse  about  it,  too. 

She  caught  back  the  thought,  it  was  not  the  time  to  think  such  things, 
but  how  could  you  stop  thinking  something  pounded  in,  year  upon  year? 
Luther  always  made  a  touse. 

Aloud,  she  said,  "Don't  be  so  foolish,  Luther,  it's  nothing  but  phlegm. 
You've  got  the  horrors.  I'll  get  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

But  Luther  didn't  seem  to  hear. 

"I'm  the  last  one  of  them,"  he  said.  "When  Fm  gone,  they'll  all  be 
gone." 

She  had  to  lean  over  him  to  hear. 

"What  we  done,"  Luther  said.  "What  we  done.  And  all  gone,"  and  he 
widened  his  eyes  and  looked  right  at  her. 

Whatever  was  behind  the  blind,  black  stare,  she  thought  suddenly, 
was  for  her.  It  was  not  kindly,  not  saying  good-by  forever,  not  peaceful 
like  dear  Warren,  as  a  death  should  be. 

Why,  he's  blaming  mel  she  thought.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  he  stops 
to  blame  me!  And  she  stared  back,  wdth  a  growing  sense  of  guilt  and 
horror  at  the  changing  eyes. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  Luther  was  beyond  blaming  anyone,  that 
he  was  only  dying. 

She  put  the  sheet  up  over  him  and  left  the  room,  blovdng  out  the 
lamp.  Daylight  was  coming,  enough,  anyway,  to  see  by,  no  use  burning 
good  kerosene.  Going  to  be  a  good,  sunny  day,  quiet,  too,  not  a  breath 
of  wind.  Not  a  sound  in  the  world  anywhere,  but  them  cussed  crickets. 

I'll  need  help  and  it'll  have  to  be  Addie.  I  don't  know  as  I  want  any- 
body don't  know  any  more  than  Almeda  does  to  touch  someone  my  own. 
I'd  better  go— no.  Mustn't  leave  a  dead  person  alone  in  the  house,  it  ain't 
right.  But  if  I  blow  his  old  fish  horn  three-four  times  out  the  back  door. 
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the  neighbors'll  come  a-running.  They  all  know  how  sick  he  was.  Now, 
where  on  earth  did  I  put  that  horn? 

After  all  I  done  for  him,  nine  years,  he  went  blaming  me,  blaming  me 
for  the  way  the  island's  gone  down,  well,  it  has,  no  doubt  of  that,  my 
business  not  half  what  it  used  to  be,  and  Elbridge  and  Liseo  lobstering, 
hadn't  been  for  the  summer  trade  all  of  us  would've  had  to  shut  up  shop 
and  maybe  will  anyway.  Well,  I  wasn't  the  one  started  the  fight,  he  ought 
to  understand  that  and  I'll— heb'm  sake,  here  I  was,  all  ready  to  go  in 
there  and  tell  him,  and  I  can't  ever  tell  him  anything  now,  he's  gone. 
This  house  is  going  to  be  some  old  lonesome  without  Luther. 

Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can.  Out  of  respect  for  the  dead.  A  funeral's  as  good 
a  time  as  any  for  old  neighbors  to  get  back  together,  and  I'm  tired  to 
death  of  the  fight  anyway,  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  mercy  knows,  every- 
body ought  to  want  things  back  the  way  they  was.  Though  there's  some 
that  I  don't  see  how  they  can  ever  speak  to  each  other  again,  and  it  will 
take  me  I  don't  know  how  long  to  get  the  store  back  on  its  feet. 

My  Lord,  and  me  baptized  not  three  weeks  ago  into  the  new  chapel, 
and  now  I'll  have  to  have  his  funeral  in  the  old  church,  he  always  went 
there,  I  better  bury  him  the  way  he  wanted,  anything  the  living  can  do 
to  make  the  dead  rest.  And  after  the  funeral,  I'll  write  everybody  a  post- 
card. 

Of  course,  there's  all  the  stamps,  but  there,  I'm  the  postmistress,  I 
can  send  without  any  stamps,  just  slide  a  card  in  everybody's  pigeonhole, 
local  mail  like  that,  it  won't  matter.  And  there's  all  them  cards  the  sales- 
man left,  that  time,  of  the  Boston  Custom  House  that  nobody  bought. 
I  can  put  out  an  olive  branch  and  it  won't  cost  me. 

And,  thank  the  Lord,  there's  that  horn. 

Stell  stood  in  the  back  door,  in  the  bright-streaked  morning,  and  blew 
the  horn— short,  sharp,  blasts,  the  old-time  signal  of  a  ship  in  distress,  at 
sea. 

THE  day  after  Luther's  funeral,  Stell  put  out  her  olive  branch.  She  spent 
a  long  time  composing  a  message  to  her  neighbors,  and  when  it  was 
done,  she  was  proud  of  it: 

If  you  want  a  store-and-post-office  here  at  the  island,  you'll  have  to  trade 
with  me.  I  don't  have  Luther  now,  so  I  don't  have  to  stay,  and  if  business 
don't  get  better,  I'm  going  to  move. 

Says  just  what  I  want  it  to  say,  without  giving  in. 
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WILLARD  had  had,  all  in  all,  a  pretty  good  season.  He  had  lobstered 
and  fished  all  summer,  in  spare  time  from  his  gardener's  job  up  at  Mr. 
Wynn's  summer  cottage,  and  he  had  over  three  hundred  dollars— had 
had  to  find  a  bigger  can  than  the  baking-powder  one  he'd  at  first  kept 
his  savings  in.  He  had  solved  the  milk  problem  by  leaving  a  dime  by  the 
milk  pail,  each  night,  to  pay  for  the  quart  he  took  for  his  cat;  and  appar- 
ently that  had  satisfied  Harriet,  for  he  had  heard  no  more  from  her.  He 
was  used  to  living  alone  now— well,  not  alone,  because  now  he  had  Mary, 
and  Mary  was  fat  and  sassy.  Her  coat  was  silky,  even  through  the  summer, 
because  he'd  kept  the  briers  and  tangles  combed  out  of  it;  though,  on 
the  combing,  she  fought  him  every  inch  of  the  way,  didn't  like  to  be 
combed. 

He  had  got  used  to  lobstering  in  the  skiff,  even  taken  off  a  little  weight 
with  all  that  rowing,  though  it  was  nip  and  tuck,  the  way  he  ate— hungry 
all  the  time,  and  he'd  got  to  be  a  darned  good  cook,  if  he  did  say  so 
himself.  But  anyway,  his  muscles  had  tightened  up,  and  he  felt  better 
than  he  had  for  years.  He  guessed  maybe  this  fall  he  might  even  take  a 
trip  somewhere,  the  way  Elbridge  had  said  to,  if  he  could  find  a  decent 
place  to  leave  Mary,  or  maybe  even  take  her  with  him.  He  didn't  see  how 
he  could  part  himself  from  her,  even  for  a  month  or  so.  Those  cat-carriers 
in  the  catalog,  the  ones  with  the  cunning  little  window  in  one  end,  he'd 
bought  one  of  those,  hoping  she'd  take  to  sleeping  in  it,  get  used  to  it, 
just  in  case  he  did  decide  to  go  and  take  her;  but  she  didn't  care  for  it, 
so  far,  would  rather  sleep  on  his  bed,  the  way  she  always  had. 

So  summer  had  slipped  into  fall,  and  still  Willard  couldn't  make  up 
his  mind  to  go.  Didn't  know  why,  just  didn't  seem  like  the  time  yet. 
Cottages  closed  up,  summer  people  all  gone,  everybody  around  with  sum- 
mer's earnings  in  their  pockets,  kind  of  cheerful;  and  some  people  had 
made  up  differences,  but  not  all.  Some,  looked  like  to  Willard,  never 
would  speak  to  each  other  again,  like  him  and  Harriet  and  George.  He'd 
met  George  face  to  face  more  than  once  this  summer.  George  never  so 
much  as  showed  by  a  blink  of  his  eye  that  he  even  saw  Willard  was 
there.  Well,  they  could  speak  first;  Willard  wasn't  going  to  be  the  one. 

Changes  had  taken  place,  too.  Elbridge's  boy  and  Liseo's  girl  had  got 
married— shotgun  wedding,  some  said;  seemed  funny,  quite  a  comedown 
for  some  people  if  it  was  so— and  in  September,  old  Luther  MacGimsey 
had  died. 

The  whole  town  had  gone  to  Luther's  funeral,  even  the  ones  who'd 
sworn  they'd  never  set  foot  in  the  old  church  again.  Mr.  Franklin 
preached  Luther's  sermon,  and  it  was  a  humdinger— all  about  the  old- 
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timers  and  Luther  being  the  last  of  them,  and  what  the  island  was  and 
what  its  tradition  meant  to  folks  now.  Seemed  like  that  sermon  ought  to 
have  sent  Mr.  Franklin's  stock  up  a  little.  Maybe  it  did,  with  some.  It 
certainly  had  with  Willard.  But  of  course  there  were  a  lot  of  people  out 
on  a  limb  they  couldn't  crawl  back  from. 

Like  Stell.  Some  people  said  that  Stell's  sending  out  that  postcard 
meant  she  was  breaking  up  a  little,  asking  people  to  come  trade;  but 
most  of  Carrie's  crowd  said  if  she  sent  out  a  catalog,  they'd  fry  before 
she  or  anyone  else  could  tell  them  where  to  buy  their  groceries.  Willard 
himself  thought  the  card  had  been  a  peace  offering.  You  had  to  know 
Stell.  He  didn't  know  whether  the  postcard  had  helped  her  business;  she 
was  still  running  it,  so  he  supposed  it  had. 

But  Elbridge  and  Liseo  were  still  lobstering.  They  bought  what 
groundfish  and  lobsters  they  could  get  at  the  scow;  they  didn't  have  a 
lot  of  business.  Some  said  they  had  failed.  Elbridge  and  Liseo  didn't  say. 

Well,  it  was  too  bad,  if  it  was  so.  Nice  business  like  that,  things  were 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass,  getting  worse  all  the  time.  If  Elbridge  and  Liseo 
couldn't  make  a  go  of  it,  who  could?  Willard,  himself,  had  gone  back  to 
selling  his  catch  to  them  now,  no  sense  holding  onto  a  grudge.  Help 
them  out,  if  he  could,  not  be  like  some,  who  still  wouldn't. 

Willard  was  janitor  of  the  new  chapel  now,  but  there  wasn't  enough 
to  the  building  to  keep  a  man  busy.  No  vestry,  no  furnace  to  look  after, 
only  an  airtight  you  stuffed  chunks  into  and  shut  up  the  drafts.  That  fur- 
nace in  the  old  church  vestry,  she  had  been  a  bitch,  you  had  to  know 
just  how  to  run  her,  or  no  fire  and  a  cold  church. 

He  guessed  he  had  to  admit  it,  he  was  one  of  those  out  on  a  limb 
he  couldn't  crawl  back  from.  He  had  this  new  janitor's  job,  and  like  a 
number  of  other  people  he'd  got  baptized  in  the  chapel  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  had  been  kind  of  an  interesting  thing,  an  awful  good  place  to 
see  all  the  summer  people,  they  were  a  sight  all  together  in  one  place; 
but  now  they  were  gone,  seemed  some  people  had  kind  of  lost  interest. 

One  service,  the  Sunday  when  herring  were  schooling  in  the  bay,  and 
a  lot  of  boats  went  out  to  dip  bait,  there  hadn't  been  a  soul  go  to  the  new 
chapel  but  the  rector  and  Willard  and  Miss  Greenwood.  George  had 
taken  the  powerboat,  a  man  couldn't  dip  herring,  alone,  in  a  skiff,  and 
anyway,  Willard  didn't  care  to  work  on  a  Sunday.  So  he'd  gone  to  church, 
and  he'd  been  some  old  embarrassed. 

He'd  tried  making  some  of  the  responses,  but  his  voice  was  a  pretty 
heavy  one,  either  drowned  out  Miss  Greenwood  altogether,  or  went 
mumble-mumble-mumble  along  behind  her;  and  somehow  the  sound  of 
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just  their  two  voices  made  him  feel  as  if  he'd  like  to  slink  out,  then  and 
there,  go  home  and  never  come  back.  But  of  course  he  was  baptized 
now,  and  the  janitor  to  boot.  And  nothing  in  it,  any  more,  not  for  him; 
no  baked-bean  suppers  and  sociables;  never  once  had  he  been  called  upon 
to  play  or  sing.  He  hadn't  sung  in  public  for  nigh  a  year,  and  he  missed  it. 

He  guessed,  with  the  chapel,  a  new  broom  had  swept  clean.  Summer 
people  gone,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Oh,  the  children  still  went 
to  Miss  Greenwood's  Sunday  school— they  liked  it,  she  had  a  powerful 
way  about  her  with  children.  But,  looked  like,  the  old  days,  when  he 
could  stand  up  in  front  of  the  whole  town  at  a  church  time  and  sing 
"Let  the  Lower  Lights  Be  Burning,"  and  have  people  clap  him  back  and 
clap  him  back,  until  he  was  singing  hoarse,  looked  like  those  days  were 
gone. 

The  town  had  gone  to  grass,  to  Willard's  way  of  thinking,  and  he  won- 
dered why  he  didn't  go  away  somewhere,  at  least  for  a  trip.  But  time 
passed  and  he  didn't  go;  and  on  the  first  of  November,  he  came  home 
from  fishing  one  night  to  find  the  door  of  his  shack  ajar,  his  money  can 
empty  on  the  floor,  and  Mary  not  there. 

LITTLE  SARAH  was  having  supper  in  her  kitchen  when  she  heard  some- 
one stumble  on  the  walk,  coming  up  to  her  back  steps.  She  had  been 
out  harvesting  the  late  vegetables  in  her  garden  all  afternoon— she  was 
one  who  liked  to  leave  the  roots  in  the  ground  as  long  as  possible— sorting 
out  the  best  of  the  carrots  and  turnips  to  put  away  down  cellar  for  the 
winter,  putting  the  culls  in  a  pile  for  Elbridge  to  fetch  for  his  pig,  and 
carrying  the  left-over  green  tops  to  the  compost  pit.  She  was  tired,  but  it 
was  a  good  tired,  the  kind  that  comes  from  a  hard  job  of  work  well  done 
and  nothing  wasted,  a  job  that  you  got  satisfaction  from.  Time  you  got 
carrots  and  beets  and  cabbages  and  turnips  sacked  up  and  stored,  you 
felt  you  had  a  treasure  better  than  gold.  The  stumble  on  the  walk  out- 
side sounded  like  somebody  drunk;  she  got  up  and  opened  the  door, 
letting  out  a  rectangle  of  lamplight. 

It  was  Willard  Lowden,  carrying  some  kind  of  a  square  case  with  a  han- 
dle, she  saw,  and  if  he  wasn't  drunk,  he  was  sick. 

She  said,  "Come  in,  Willard,  what's  the  matter?"  and  he  came  up  the 
steps  into  the  kitchen,  and  stood  there  holding  out  the  case,  which  she 
saw,  now,  was  a  pet-carrier.  For  a  moment,  he  didn't  appear  to  be  able 
to  say  anything,  and  she  could  see  the  streaks,  down  his  cheeks,  of  tears. 

"Heaven's  sake,  Willard,"  she  said.  "What  is  it?  What's  happened?" 
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"It's  Mary/'  Willard  said.  "It's  my  cat.  Somebody's  half-killed  her.  I 
thought  you— will  you—?" 

"Oh,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "Yes,  of  course.  You  sit  down,  while  I  see." 

Sick  animals  or  sick  people,  it  wasn't  anything  new;  she'd  looked  after 
a  good  many  of  both,  and  she  glanced  sharply  at  Willard  as  he  lurched 
past  her  toward  the  rocking  chair.  He  wasn't  drunk,  but  something  had 
made  him  feel  awful;  his  breath  was  coming  heavily,  as  if  he  had  been 
running.  If  he  had  been,  she  thought,  with  all  that  weight  to  lug,  he'd 
better  sit  still  for  a  while,  the  way  he  looks,  like  death  warmed  over. 

"You  had  your  supper,  Willard?"  she  asked,  as  she  undid  the  clasps 
of  the  carrier. 

"Ne'mind  me,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "See  if— if  there's  anything  you  can 
do." 

"Well,  have  some  hot  tea.  The  pot's  right  beside  you." 

Willard  didn't  move  or  answer,  his  eyes  on  the  carrier  as  it  was  opened 
and  Little  Sarah's  hands  went  down  into  it. 

Well,  if  it  was  my  cat,  she  thought,  as  her  fingers  went  gently  over  the 
quiet,  furry  bundle,  I'd  put  it  out  of  the  way  quick,  because  that  leg's 
broken;  but  she  did  not  say  so  out  loud. 

"She's  purring,"  Willard  said. 

She  was,  the  steady,  interrupted  small  sound  like  a  rusty  wheel  going 
continuously  over  a  ratchet. 

"I  always  heard  tell,"  Willard  went  on,  "if  they  purred,  they  were  all 
right." 

"Well,"  Little  Sarah  said.  "That  most  always  is  the  way,  Willard." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  appeared  to  be  half  out  of  his  mind, 
more  than  was  rational  for  a  full-grown  man  over  a  cat;  but  with  Willard, 
and  with  things  the  way  they  were,  you  never  knew.  She  said  quietly, 
"She's  got  quite  a  hurt  there,  Willard,  on  that  leg.  What  happened  to 
her?" 

"Oh,"  Willard  said.  He  changed  color  a  little,  got  white  around  the 
mouth.  "That  goddamned  George.  If  she  come  around  while  he  was 
taking  the  money  out  of  my  can,  he  likely  kicked  her.  He  don't  like 
animals,  George  don't,  and  when  I  got  in  tonight,  and  see  my  three 
hundred  dollars  was  gone,  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  nobody  else  but  him. 
But  you  fix  her  up,  if  you  can.  Little  Sarah,  ne'mind  that.  If  anything 
happens  to  her,  I'll  tend  to  George." 

He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  dreadful  patience,  as  if  he  recalled,  through 
years,  the  rifling  of  many  money  cans,  and  not  only  money,  but  other 
things,  too,  worth  more  to  a  man.  His  voice  was  quiet,  but  nonetheless, 
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Little  Sarah,  kneeling  by  the  carrier,  heard  in  it  something  almost  like  an 
echo  that  curdled  her  blood.  Long  ago,  and  buried  under  a  towering 
pile  of  days  and  years,  and  not  returning  clearly,  but  unmistakably  her 
own  voice,  saying,  "I've  told  Mai  and  I've  told  him,  and  now  it's  Daze 
that  we  can't  afford  to  lose";  and  then  the  red  violence  in  her  mind,  the 
explosion. 

If  I  had  had  somebody  I  could  have  turned  to,  somebody  to  have 
stopped  me  for  even  a  little  while,  till  I  could  think  decent  again,  I 
would  have  had  my  life,  not  just  years  to  live  through.  Somebody  to  put 
me  to  sleep  for  ten  minutes,  even. 

She  said  quietly,  taking  her  hands  away  from  the  carrier,  "I  can't  do 
much  tonight,  Willard.  I'll  have  to  have  daylight  to  splint  that  leg.  I  can 
put  her  to  sleep  though,  so  it  won't  pain  her  tonight,  and  then,  to- 
morrow morning,  we'll  see." 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  cabinet  over  the  sink  where  she  kept  her 
medicines,  moving  around  the  bottles  and  the  jars— something  comfort- 
ing in  the  clink  of  them  together  on  the  shelf,  because,  when  you  heard 
medicine  bottles  clink,  you  knew  somebody  was  going  to  do  something, 
at  least,  try. 

She  came  back  with  a  saucer  and  a  medicine  dropper  in  one  hand,  and 
a  steaming  glass  in  the  other  which  she  handed  to  Willard  as  she  went 

by. 

"There,  you  drink  that,"  she  said  casually.  "You  look  to  be  about 
beat,  Willard,  and  that'll  pick  you  up  some,  and  settle  your  stomach,  so's 
maybe  you  can  eat  your  supper,  by-and-by." 

He  drank  it,  she  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  presently,  after 
she  had  used  the  medicine  from  the  dropper,  she  got  up  and  moved  the 
carrier  over  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  where  it  would  be  sure  to  stay 
warm. 

"If  that's  made  you  feel  groggy,  Willard,"  she  said,  over  her  shoulder, 
"why,  don't  worry,  sometimes  it  does,  some  people." 

"Well,"  he  said  feebly.  "I  guess  I  do  feel  a  mite  woozy,  Little  Sarah." 

"Lie  down,  over  there  on  the  couch,  why  don't  you?"  she  said.  "I'll 
guarantee  you'll  feel  better  in  five  minutes." 

He  got  up  out  of  the  rocking  chair  and  headed  for  the  sofa.  She  saw 
with  relief  that  the  stony  look  was  gone  from  his  face,  which  seemed, 
now,  to  have  sagged  a  little,  as  if  it  had  melted  and  run  dovra.  She 
waited  five  minutes  or  so  before  she  pulled  off  his  boots  and  went  into 
the  bedroom  for  a  quilt  to  cover  him. 

He  was  just  as  he  had  come  in  from  fishing,  his  clothes  redolent  of 
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lobster  bait,  good  and  ripe.  And  that  quilt,  she  thought  grimly,  will  have 
to  be  washed.  But  never  mind  that.  She  had  smelt  a-plenty  of  ripe  lobster 
bait  in  her  time,  and,  with  luck,  that  dose  would  keep  him  asleep  with 
morning. 

She  glanced  again  into  the  carrier,  and  saw  that  the  cat,  too,  was  asleep. 

"Poor  mite,"  she  said  to  it.  "If  you  was  mine,  I  guess  Vd  have  given 
you  something  a  little  bit  stronger.  But  the  way  it  is,  you  and  I'll  have  to 
get  you  well,  if  we  can." 

Then  she  put  on  her  head  shawl,  blew  out  the  kerosene  lamp  and 
went  along  down  the  road  to  talk  to  Elbridge. 

ELBRIDGE,  with  Liseo  a  couple  of  paces  behind  him,  stepped  up  on 
the  back  porch  of  the  Lowden  house,  and  went  in  without  knocking. 
George  and  Harriet  had  just  finished  supper;  Harriet  was  washing  dishes, 
and  George  was  sitting  with  his  feet  up  on  the  stove,  picking  his  teeth. 
His  greeting,  which  started  out  to  be  cordial,  broke  in  two  in  the  middle 
at  the  sight  of  Elbridge's  face. 

"George,"  Elbridge  said.  "Get  your  coat  and  hat  on.  We've  got  to  take 
you  to  Port  Western  to  jail." 

George's  feet  came  down  off  the  stove  with  a  clatter,  and  Harriet 
whirled  around  from  the  sink,  her  mouth  an  O  of  astonishment  and  rage. 

"What  in  God's  name  you  talking  about?"  she  demanded.  "George? 
To  jail?  What  for?" 

"Breaking  and  entering,"  Elbridge  said  succinctly.  "Come  on.  Get 
going,  George." 

"I  never!"  George  said.  "You  gone  crazy?" 

"You  broke  into  Willard's  place,  stole  his  money  and  half-killed  his 
cat,"  Elbridge  said. 

"Yes,  and  after  you  work  out  fifteen  years  in  jail  the  judge  hands 
you  for  willful  larceny,"  Liseo  said,  "the  S.P.C.A.'ll  slap  on  another  fif- 
teen for  cruelty  to  animals.  You  better  pack  a  valise,  George.  You'll  be 
gone  a  long  time." 

"By  God!"  George  said.  His  voice  rose  to  a  howl  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion. "It  ain't  stealing,  not  from  your  own  brother!  Willard's  my  own 
brother!" 

Harriet  said  sharply,  "Shut  up,  George!"  but  too  late,  and  Liseo  went 
on  smoothly,  "And  now  you've  just  owned  up  to  it  in  front  of  three 
witnesses,  don't  forget  that." 

Elbridge  said,  "Where's  Willard's  money?  I  want  it." 

Harriet  came  across  the  kitchen,  each  heel  coming  down  with  a  thud 
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that  shook  the  stringers  under  the  floor,  and  George,  who  had  his  mouth 
open  to  say  something  more,  closed  it  with  a  gulp  as  she  went  by.  Even 
Liseo  gave  ground,  backing  up  a  foot  or  so  until  he  fetched  up  against 
the  door  behind  him;  but  Elbridge  stood  stock-still,  watching  her  ad- 
vance. Brought  up  short  in  front  of  him,  Harriet  thrust  out  a  forefinger, 
still  dank  with  dishwater,  and  shook  it  under  his  nose. 

"Now,  you  listen  to  me,  Elbridge  Gilman,  It  ain't  none  of  your  busi- 
ness, but  that  money  belongs  here,  same  as  Willard  himself  does,  he's 
supposed  to  put  in  to  help  out  George  and  I,  and  he  ain't,  for  months. 
Anything  he's  got  he  owes  us,  and  if  George  took  it,  I  ain't  saying  George 
did,  but  if  he  took  it,  it  was  ours  and  we  had  it  coming.  Now,  you  git. 
Out  of  this  house!" 

"Any  more  of  that,"  Elbridge  said,  eying  her,  "and  we'll  take  you 
along  to  jail,  too.  I  don't  doubt  it  could  be  proved  you  put  George  up 
to  it.  Where's  the  money?  I'm  going  to  give  it  back  to  Willard,  or  you 
both  go  to  Port  Western." 

"You've  got  no  right—" 

"I'm  an  officer  of  the  town,  duly  elected.  When  a  crime's  committed, 
I'm  empowered  to  make  arrests.  By  force,  if  I  have  to." 

He  thought,  I  sound  damned  pompous,  even  to  myself. 

But  both  George  and  Harriet,  he  was  pleased  to  see,  looked  as  he  had 
meant  them  to,  taken  deeply  aback. 

"There's  no  crime  been  committed!"  Harriet  said.  "No  crime  in  this 
God's  world.  Willard's  our  own  brother,  and  he's  supposed  to  put  in  his 
money—" 

"That's  for  him  to  say.  No  man  needs  to  put  up  with  the  hell  Willard 
has  had  from  you  two.  Anyone,  twenty-one,  has  a  right  to  say  what  he'll 
do  with  his  money,  regardless  of  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  he's  got. 
Willard's  twenty-one.  Either  you  hand  over  his  money,  or  put  on  vour 
hat!" 

His  voice,  which  had  been  quiet,  suddenly  boomed  out  in  the  room, 
and  Harriet  gave  ground,  her  face  whitening  with  fear  and  fury.  She  sat 
down  suddenly  in  a  chair  by  the  table. 

"I  will  not!"  she  said.  "You'll  never  get  that  money  out  of  me,  El- 
bridge Gilman!" 

"I'll  get  it,"  George  said,  in  a  kind  of  bleat.  "I  know  where  'tis." 

"You  don't!"  she  said,  spinning  around  on  him.  "You  don't  have  the 
least  idea  in  the  world—" 

"Yes,  I  have.  It's  in  a  can  buried  in  the  flour  bin.  I  watched  you  put  it 
there." 
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He  went  hustling  across  the  floor  and  banged  up  the  Hd  of  the  flour 
bin,  from  which  he  emerged  presently  with  whitened  hands  and  a  cov- 
ered coffee  can,  which  he  thrust  into  Elbridge's  hands.  'There  'tis,  now 
take  it  and  go.  Take  it  out  of  the  house,  back  where  it  come  from.  We 
don't  want  no  part  of  it." 

Elbridge  took  off  the  lid  of  the  can,  pulled  out  the  fat  roll  of  bills  and 
counted  it.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "It's  all  here.  Now,  get  your  hat  and  coat 
on,  George." 

George  stared  at  him,  stupefied.  "But  I've  give  it  back!  'Twan't  steal- 
ing anyway,  not  from  your  brother,  and  I've  give  it  back." 

His  voice  took  on  a  doleful  note;  he  stood  looking  from  one  of  them 
to  the  other,  his  head  swiveling. 

"It's  up  to  Willard  whether  he  wants  to  press  charges,"  Elbridge  said. 
"Till  he  decides,  you've  committed  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  I've 
got  no  choice.  You've  got  to  go  to  jail." 

They  marched  George,  protesting  every  step  of  the  way,  out  through 
the  back  entry  and  down  the  steps,  leaving  Harriet  frozen-faced  by  the 
kitchen  table.  They  took  him  down  the  main  road  and  out  a  path  which 
led  into  Liseo's  back  field,  where  there  was  an  aged  root  cellar,  half-dug 
into  a  hillside,  pushed  him  in  and  padlocked  the  door. 

"Now,  don't  let  us  hear  another  yip  out  of  you,"  Liseo  called  through 
the  door.  "Or  we'll  take  you  to  Port  Western  tonight." 

"My  God,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  as  they  walked  home  through  the 
frosty  darkness.  "I  never  saw  you  like  that  before,  Elbridge.  You  like  to 
scared  me  to  death." 

"Good  thing  for  you  to  know,"  Elbridge  said  absently.  "See  you  don't 
start  anything,  Liseo,  you'll  set  me  off  again.  You  think  he'll  be  all  right 
in  there?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  Liseo  said.  "Do  the  bastard  good." 

The  root  cellar  was  an  old  one,  not  used  for  storage  for  years.  It  was 
ventilated  and  brick-lined;  Liseo's  kids  camped  out  in  it,  every  so  often, 
slept  there  when  they  felt  inclined.  Johnny  had  put  in  an  old  chunk 
stove,  which  worked;  there  was  a  supply  of  wood  and  matches,  and  be- 
fore they  had  gone  up  to  George's  they  had  stopped  by  the  cellar  and 
left  a  bundle  of  blankets. 

"He'll  have  a  night  of  it,"  Liseo  said,  with  relish.  "Maybe,  if  we  can 
cool  Wid  off,  we  can  let  George  out,  tomorrow." 

It  had  been  the  only  way  they  could  think  of  to  meet  the  situation. 
If  Willard  hadn't  cooled  off  by  morning,  if  Little  Sarah  wasn't  able  to 
bring  the  cat  to  life,  Willard  would  start  on  a  hunt  for  George,  and  if 
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lie  found  him,  would  probably  try  to  kill  him.  But  if  he  couldn't  find 
George,  he  would  cool  down;  in  the  meantime,  they  had  his  money  for 
him,  and  maybe  the  cat  would  live. 

They  hadn't,  actually,  had  an  idea  in  the  world  of  taking  George  to 
Port  Western,  or  Harriet  either.  The  bluff  had  been  mostly  Liseo's  idea, 
though  he  never  could  have  worked  out  the  details  by  himself,  he  said; 
and  he  declared  modestly  that  he  felt  pretty  proud  of  Elbridge,  and  to- 
morrow, anyway,  was  another  day. 

WILLARD  woke  up,  not  knowing  where  he  was.  In  a  kitchen,  obviously 
—for  a  moment,  he  thought  hopefully  it  was  Harriet's;  while  he'd  been 
away,  living  at  the  shack,  she'd  had  everything  done  over.  But  no,  not 
Harriet,  she  wouldn't  spend  her  money  that  way;  and  it  wasn't  likely 
she  would  have  let  him  go  to  sleep  on  the  kitchen  couch,  my  Lord,  in  his 
clothes!  She  would  have  had  him  out  of  there  at  bedtime,  regardless, 
and  so  she  should.  No  one  ought  to  sleep  all  night  with  his  clothes  on, 
it  wasn't  healthy  for  a  man. 

The  couch  felt  comfortable;  for  a  moment,  he  didn't  open  his  eyes 
very  wide.  Then  he  heard  someone  say,  "Well,  he  ought  to  be  coming 
to  any  time,  so  hold  your  horses,"  and  realized  that  the  voice  was  Little 
Sarah's. 

Something  happened  yesterday.  Little  Sarah.  Oh,  yes,  Willard 
thought.  Oh.  Yesterday. 

He  fumbled  back  the  quilt  which  was  over  him  and  sat  upright  grop- 
ingly, and  Little  Sarah,  from  somewhere  across  the  room,  said,  "No,  go 
slow,  Willard.  Don't  harass  around  too  fast,  you'll  be  dizzy." 

He  was  dizzy,  and  his  mouth  tasted  like  old  boots. 

Elbridge  was  there,  sitting  by  the  window,  and  Little  Sarah  was  in 
front  of  Willard,  with  a  cupful  of  something. 

"Here,  Willard.  Only  be  careful,  it's  quite  hot." 

It  was  hot,  but  not  too  hot  to  drink.  Now,  that  was  nice  of  Little  Sarah 
—most  of  women  would  have  handed  out  that  coffee  scalding  hot, 
burn  a  man's  tongue  off.  Willard  took  a  big  swig  of  it,  and  felt  better 
almost  at  once,  his  head  clearing,  the  horrible  taste  gone  from  his  mouth. 
But  that  heavy  grief,  like,  in  his  mind,  that  didn't  go  away. 

"Your  cat's  better,"  Little  Sarah  said. 

"She  is?" 

"Yes,  she'll  come  out  of  it,  I  think." 

"I'll  be  goddarned,"  Willard  said. 

He  thought  for  a  minute  he  was  going  to  bust  right  out  crying,  but, 
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Good  God,  crying  in  front  of  the  womenfolks!  He  managed  to  gulp  it 
back,  behind  a  goodly  swallow  of  coffee.  Mary's  carrier,  he  saw,  was  over 
behind  the  stove,  in  that  warm  place  there  always  is  behind  a  kitchen 
stove.  The  fact  that  it  was  there,  not  set  out  in  the  cold  shed  somewhere, 
as  it  would  have  been  if  Mary  was  dead,  comforted  him. 

"By  gorry,"  he  said  thickly.  "I  never  thought  she'd  weather  it  through, 
Little  Sarah." 

"She's  a  sick  cat.  She  may  be  lame,  I  don't  know.  But  I've  splinted  her 
leg  and  I  expect  she'll  heal,"  she  said.  "You  wash  and  have  your  break- 
fast. The  basin's  full  of  hot  water,  and  there's  the  towel.  I've  got  a  mess 
of  flapjacks  and  bacon  here,  and  Elbridge's  starving  to  death." 

My  gorry,  Mary  all  right,  and  breakfast  in  a  decent  house,  at  a  table, 
and  people  waiting  to  start  in  till  you  were  ready,  having  consideration, 
it  was  darned  good.  Willard  washed  his  hands  and  face  thoroughly,  with 
great  splashings,  realizing  with  embarrassment  that  he  still  had  on  his 
old  fishing  pants,  that  they  stunk  of  bait.  In  a  decent  house,  to  breakfast, 
that  wasn't  right.  He  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  say  something  about  it,  then 
realized  he  couldn't,  the  very  idea  clammed  him  all  up.  He  hung  up  the 
towel,  and  stood  there,  red-faced  and  uncertain,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  how  to  pass  it  off  easy  about  his  pants— ought  to  be  some  way  to 
say,  some  joke.  But  nothing  occurred  to  him. 

"Lordsake,  Wid,"  Elbridge  said.  "If  you  don't  get  your  deal  in  here, 
I'm  liable  to  start  grabbing.  These  flapjacks  are  driving  me  crazy." 

So  all  right,  maybe  they  didn't  notice  it.  But  he  did,  Willard  thought, 
sitting  down  to  the  table,  and  he  made  a  note  in  his  mind  that  the  first 
thing  he'd  do,  he'd  give  these  filthy  old  duds  the  heave-ho  off  the  wharf. 
Had  them  too  long,  anyway.  Man  living  alone,  of  course,  but  no  reason 
to  let  himself  go,  like  a  mushrat  in  a  mud  pond.  Buy  him  some  new 
work  pants,  over  to  the  harbor,  today,  make  an  effort. 

But,  he  thought  heavily,  I  can't  buy  new  till  I  get  a  day's  work,  fishing. 
Not  with  the  money  gone  out  of  the  can. 

He  sat  looking  glumly  at  the  steaming  stack  of  flapjacks  on  his  plate. 
Take  away  a  man's  appetite,  thinking  about  it. 

"That  goddamned  George,"  he  said.  "Give  me  time,  I'll  catch  up  with 
him." 

"Eat  up,"  Elbridge  said,  with  his  mouth  full.  He  had  been  watching 
Willard,  waiting  for  this,  hoping  that  maybe  he  wouldn't  have  to  start 
talking  until  after  breakfast.  It  was  a  darn  crime  to  have  to  think  about 
anything  but  Little  Sarah's  breakfast,  once  she  set  it  in  front  of  you. 
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Fllbridge  sighed,  looking  down  at  his  plate,  with  the  butter  and  the  maple 
syrup— he  liked  lots  of  both— all  but  floating  the  pile  of  flapjacks. 

He  said,  "Your  money's  there  in  the  can,  Willard.  After  breakfast,  you 
count  it,  see  if  it's  all  there.  But  don't  let  your  flapjacks  cool  off  now." 

Willard  svviveled  his  eyes  from  Elbridge  to  the  coffee  can.  He  hadn't 
even  noticed  it,  and  he  stared  down  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  snake. 

Elbridge  reached  over,  pried  the  cover  off  the  can,  tilted  it  to  show 
the  roll  of  bills.  "See?"  he  said.  He  set  the  can  down,  picked  up  his 
fork.  "Eat,  now,  for  godsake,  and  let  me." 

Willard's  face  started  to  get  purple,  the  veins  coming  out  reddish  in 
his  eyes.  "Tliat  goddamned  George,"  he  said  again.  "All  I've  got  to  do, 
just  once,  is  catch  up  with  him." 

"No,"  Elbridge  said.  "It's  out  of  your  hands,  Willard.  The  law's  caught 
up  with  George.  He's  going  to  jail.  Matter  of  fact,  he's  the  same  as  in 
jail  right  now." 

It  stopped  Willard  cold.  The  congestion  slowly  faded  from  his  face, 
his  jaw  dropped  with  astonishment  and  shock. 

"In  jail?"  he  said.  "One  of  the  Lowdens?  In  jail?" 

"That's  right." 

"Why,  good  God,  Elbridge!  There  ain't  never  been  a  Lowden  in  jail! 
George  is— well,  George  is— well,  he's  a  bastard  sometimes,  but  nothing 
to  call  for  a  jail  term,  or  the  like  of  that.  What's  he  in  jail  for?" 

"Breaking  and  entering.  Willful  larceny.  Cruelty  to  animals.  Quite  a 
list.  Means  a  long  jail  term,  Willard." 

"But  I'm  his  brother"  Willard  said.  "We  can't  have— not  a  Lowden, 
Elbridge.  No,  sir,  by  God!" 

Little  Sarah,  coming  to  the  table  and  sitting  down  with  her  own  plate, 
said  quietly,  "I'd  like  to  have  you  a  little  more  careful  of  your  talk  at 
my  table,  Willard." 

"Oh,  gorry,"  Willard  said.  The  red  flooded  into  his  face,  a  natural  red, 
this  time,  and  his  eyes  looked  down  sheepishly  at  his  plate.  "Excuse  me, 
I  kind  of  forgot  myself,  Little  Sarah.  I  don't  blame  you." 

"Tliat's  all  right.  I  don't  blame  you,  either.  Tell  him,  Elbridge,  why 
don't  you,  that  whether  George  goes  to  jail  or  not  is  up  to  him?" 

"Up  to  me?"  Willard  said. 

"I'm  trying  to,"  Elbridge  said  irritably. 

He  flapped  his  hand  at  her  to  keep  out  of  it,  it  wasn't  the  women- 
folks' business;  and  she  subsided  with  a  meekness  which  was  not  her 
custom. 

"I'll  make  it  clear,  Willard.  As  an  officer  of  the  town,  I  had  to  arrest 
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George,  seeing  we  don't  have  a  constable  here.  He's  committed  a  crime. 
But  if  you  don't  want  to  press  charges  against  him,  Fll  have  to  let  him 

go." 

"Oh,"  said  Willard,  in  great  relief.  "Well,  let  him  go,  then.  Well,  thank 
the  Lord.  I  thought  for  a  minute,  there,  you  meant  he  was  in  jail.  Where 
is  George?" 

"Where  you  can't  find  him,"  Elbridge  snapped,  "until  you  get  some 
sense  driven  back  into  you.  Five  minutes  ago,  you  were  ready  to  kill 
him.  I  figure  I'd  rather  have  him  in  jail  than  dead,  though  why,  I  don't 
know,  and  considering  what  he's  done,  jail  is  where  he  ought  to  go.  And 
Harriet  with  him.  I  told  them  so,  last  night." 

"You  did?"  Willard  said,  aghast.  "You  told  Harriet  that?" 

"Certainly,  I  did." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  that,  damn— darned  if  I  do.  That's  no 
way  to  talk  to  decent  people,  and  there's  some  things  that  ought  not  to 
be  said  to  a  woman.  I'm  surprised  at  you,  Elbridge.  And  expect  me  to 
put  my  own  brother  and  sister  in  jail!" 

He  picked  up  his  fork  and  started  eating,  and  a  silence  fell  over  the 
table. 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  think  of  it,"  Willard  said  righteously,  his  mouth  full. 
"It's  not  necessary.  Not  necessary  at  all.  Our  differences  we  can  fix  up 
amongst  ourselves,  thank  you,  but  without  any  mixture  from  anyone. 
I  could  of  before,  if  I'd  had  some  kind  of  a  hold  on  them.  I  guess  now 
I  have.  I  guess,  maybe,  now,  I've  kind  of  got  George  and  Harriet  over 
a  barrel." 

He  went  on  eating.  His  appetite  seemed  to  grow  rather  than  to  dimin- 
ish. He  seemed,  before  their  eyes,  to  expand  as  he  realized  the  implica- 
tions of  what  had  happened,  that,  if  he  wanted  to  raise  a  finger,  George 
and  Harriet  would  think  they  had  to  go  to  jail. 

"Well,"  he  said,  at  last  pushing  back  from  the  table.  "That  was  a  won- 
derful breakfast.  Little  Sarah.  Wonderful.  I  won't  say  that  Harriet  don't 
get  a  little  something  extra  into  a  flapjack  that  I  don't  find  in  yours,  not 
quite,  but  I'm  much  obliged,  all  the  same." 

He  paused,  running  his  tongue  around  over  his  teeth,  with  all  the 
preoccupation  of  an  expert  judge  of  flapjacks,  whoever  made  them. 

"I'll  just  take  this  money,  now,  Elbridge,  and  go  along  and  see  Harriet. 
If  you  know  where  George  is,  you  tell  him  to  come  home,  I  won't  lay  a 
finger  on  him.  After  all,  tell  him,  there's  nobody  like  your  own." 

He  got  up,  pulled  on  his  cap  and  coat  and  went  out,  strutting,  and 
across  the  breakfast  table,  Little  Sarah's  eyes  met  Elbridge's. 
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"Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation  that  is  known  as  the  children's 
hour,"  Elbridge  said.  "Forgot  his  cat,  didn't  he?" 

"I  don't  doubt  that  he'll  be  back  for  it,"  Little  Sarah  said. 

On  the  way  out,  Elbridge  paused  by  the  carrier  and  peered  down  into 
it.  Mary  lay  immobilized,  her  leg  in  a  splint  and  a  neat  white  bandage. 
He  squatted  down  to  admire  what  looked  to  him  to  be  a  mighty  good 
job  of  splinting.  The  ratchety  purr  started  up  almost  at  once,  and  El- 
bridge reached  out  a  careful  finger  to  stroke  the  silky  head. 

"Well,  there,  now,"  he  said,  in  the  high  baritone  croon  which  large, 
tender-hearted  men  occasionally  use  to  speak  to  cats.  "You're  a  pretty 
good  kitty  now,  ain't  you?  A  pretty  good  kitty." 


PART  SEVEN 

Winter 


MISS  ROXiNDA  GREENWOOD,  going  homc  with  her  milk  and  mail  in  the 
early  December  afternoon,  stopped  on  the  crest  of  MacKechnie's  hill. 
She  did  this  whenever  she  could,  in  snow  or  rain  or  fair  weather.  It  was 
a  lovely  prospect,  particularly  so  today  with  the  season's  first  snow,  and 
to  stand  there  for  a  few  minutes  until  she  caught  her  breath  enough  to 
say  the  Collect  for  the  Day,  was,  also,  a  kind  of  memorial  to  Mama,  who 
had  loved  it  so. 

Today  was  chilly,  one  of  those  gray,  lowering  afternoons  so  common 
to  early  winter,  when  the  wind  did  not  blow,  but  a  penetrating  damp 
went  through  and  through.  The  sun  was  breaking  out,  though— later,  it 
would  be  clear.  The  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  made  walking 
difficult,  particularly  up  and  down  the  hill.  Deep  snow  she  had  learned 
to  manage  much  better.  Being  light  of  weight  and  nimble— though  not 
so  nimble  as  she  used  to  be— she  could  generally  go  fast  enough  over 
the  top  of  packed  snow,  so  that  she  did  not  sink  in  very  far.  Oh,  of 
course,  there  had  been  times  in  the  past  when  she  had  had  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees,  as  in  the  big  storm  last  winter,  quite  the  worst  storm 
she  had  seen  in  all  the  years  she  had  lived  on  the  Point. 

What  a  gale  it  had  been!  And  how  she  had  reveled,  going  home  in 
it  that  night!  So  absurd  for  those  nice  people  to  have  been  concerned, 
or  to  think  she  would  have  missed  a  moment  of  it,  spending  the  night 
in  somebody's  stuffy  spare  room,  when,  even  if  she  had  been  at  home, 
doubtless  she  would  have  gone  out  for  a  walk.  Such  a  great  storm  came 
all  too  seldom  in  a  lifetime. 

Absurd,  too,  for  them  to  have  thought  she  might  have  had  an  accident 
on  the  hill!  She,  who  knew  by  heart  every  patch  of  lichen,  the  size  and 
shape  and  colors,  so  that,  on  hands  and  knees,  that  night,  with  her  lantern 
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hanging  from  the  looped  scarf  around  her  neck,  she  had  gone  from  famil- 
iar patch  to  patch  without  a  falter,  without  having  to  wonder,  at  any 
time,  where  she  was  on  the  hill! 

How  wonderful  that  the  study  of  lichen,  its  lovely  shape  and  substance, 
should  have  turned  out  to  have  practical  uses,  tool  Mama  would  have 
been  delighted. 

Wetted  to  the  skin  and  out  of  breath,  she  had  got  home  feeling  as 
if  all  the  lamps  of  the  spirit  had  been  lighted.  She  had  wanted,  after 
she  had  got  dry  and  warm  by  the  fire,  to  go  out  again;  but  Mrs.  Gilman 
would  have  been  concerned.  And,  of  course,  that  was  the  last  thing  a 
considerate  person  would  wish  to  be— a  concern  and  a  worry  to  one's 
friends. 

Roxinda  Greenwood  could  never  understand  why  these  dear  people 
here  on  the  island  did  so  fear  and  distrust  bad  weather.  Even  Mrs.  Gil- 
man  did  not  really  care  to  be  out  of  doors  in  the  very  windy  or  the  very 
cold;  even  the  men  hurried  indoors  to  a  stuffy  stove  at  the  slightest  excuse 
of  a  stormy  day.  It  did  seem  so  strange  to  Miss  Roxinda. 

Their  lore  of  this  countryside  went  back  and  back;  it  was  hereditary, 
almost,  like  something  in  the  genes,  understandable,  since  their  people 
had  wrestled  a  hard  living  for  generations  out  of  this  rock.  But  if  you 
knew  so  much,  if  you  knew  how  to  cope,  to  handle,  to  deal  with,  why 
should  this  not  make  you  more  confident,  why  should  you  not  the  better 
enjoy? 

Her  own  lore,  her  practical  knowledge,  had  been  very  scanty  to  begin 
with,  very  scanty,  indeed.  To  add  to  it  had  been  most  difficult;  she  had 
done  so  only  little  by  little,  slowly  and  painfully  through  years  of  ob- 
servation, trial  and  error. 

From  the  first,  she  had  found  to  her  astonishment  that  the  simplest 
of  practical  tasks,  as,  for  example  putting  up  a  stovepipe,  involved 
complicated  technical  procedures  which  took  the  men  who  did  it  a  long 
time,  and  seemed  to  be  secrets  as  closely  guarded  as  the  secrets  of  a 
guild. 

She  had,  at  first,  asked  for  simple  information,  and  had  found  that 
any  such  information  received  would  be  either  unusable  or  embellished 
with  detail  indubitably  inconect.  Such  as  Mr.  Luther  MacGimsey's  ar- 
guments against  putting  her  cottage  out  on  the  Point,  or  Mr.  Willard 
Lowden's  lecture  on  cow-dressing.  Mr.  Lowden  had  told  her  that  cow- 
dressing,  hauled  in  small  quantities  in  a  wheelbarrow,  lost  all  its  virtue 
in  transportation. 

"To  get  the  good,"  he  said,  "you  have  got  to  haul  it  by  the  wagon- 
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load.  You  expose  it  to  sun  and  air,  and  all  the  virtue  passes  right  out 
of  it.  Don't  ask  me  why.  Cow-dressing's  chancy  stuff,  my  grandfather 
always  told  me." 

A  great  puzzlement  to  her,  sounding  as  it  did,  like  honest  country 
lore,  handed  down  by  generations  of  experienced  men.  Things  like  this 
were,  indeed,  what  she  most  wished  to  learn,  because  she  did  not  care 
to  be  idle  while  hired  hands  did  work  she  herself  longed  to  know  how 
to  do;  and,  too,  because  she  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  high  going  wages, 
out  of  her  limited  income.  Over  in  the  village,  she  saw  again  and  again, 
people  wheeling  manure  in  barrows,  when  it  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to 
do  for  a  small  garden;  and  those  great,  deep  wagonloads  Mr.  Lowden 
brought  could  not  be  disposed  of  simply  and  quickly,  unless  she  hired 
him  to  help  her.  But  he  did  charge  a  good  deal— ten  dollars  for  a  load 
of  dressing  and  ten  dollars  for  his  labor.  While  it  was  wonderful  to  have 
help,  still,  she  and  Mama  had  to  be  most  economical. 

She  had  tried  to  explain  this  to  Mr.  Lowden,  asking  careful  questions, 
but  he  had  seemed  put  out  and  hurt,  almost  as  if  he  did  not  believe  her 
or  felt  that  she  did  not  trust  him.  But  dressing  should  not  be  so  expensive 
in  the  village.  One  man  she  knew  had  dumped  five  wagonloads  of  it 
into  the  ocean,  just  to  get  his  barnyard  cleaned  out.  It  was  not  as  if  Mr. 
Lowden,  either,  were  a  terribly  busy  man,  that  his  labor  should  come  so 
high. 

There  were  other  things— the  stovepipe  which  Mr.  Bill  Lessaro  re- 
placed in  her  kitchen  stove  cost  a  good  deal  and  took  a  full  day  to  put 
up.  Mr.  Lessaro  said  an  elbow  was  hard  to  find,  and  once  you  found 
one,  most  difficult  to  fit. 

Yet,  later  on,  she  had  been  calling  on  Mrs.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Oilman 
had  been  putting  up  her  sitting  room  stove  for  the  winter.  He  had  a  new 
pipe,  with  an  elbow  that  looked  exactly  like  the  one  in  her  own  kitchen; 
and  when  she  had  congratulated  him  on  being  able  to  find  one,  he  had 
said  absently,  "Oh,  an  elbow's  an  elbow.  Miss  Oreenwood.  Buy  'em  by 
the  dozen,  anywhere."  At  the  same  time,  he  put  up  the  stovepipe  in  about 
ten  minutes. 

So  she  had  gone  home  and  had  climbed  on  a  chair,  had  dismantled 
her  kitchen  stovepipe  and  put  it  back  up  again.  She  decided  she  would 
not  need  help  for  this  particular  job  again— Mr.  Lessaro's  bill  had  been 
twenty  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  pipe,  plus,  he  said,  five  dollars  for  his 
labor.  It  seemed  too  much  to  pay,  particularly  since  she  knew  now  that 
she  could  have  done  the  work  herself.  She  had,  of  course,  asked  Mr. 
Lessaro  if  he  thought  she  could. 
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"Oh,  mercy,  good  grief,  dear  lady,  no!"  he  had  said.  "It  will  take  me 
all  day,  likely,  and  I  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it.  Not  to  speak  of  it's  an 
awful  dirty  job.  Don't  make  no  difference  if  I  get  smut  all  over  me." 

They  were  so  gallant,  such  nice  manners. 

But  her  income  fluctuated  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  prosperity,  as 
invested  incomes  do.  Papa,  before  he  died,  had  left  his  ladies  well  pro- 
vided for,  an  ample  income,  for  his  day.  But  building  the  cottage  had 
taken  capital,  and  perhaps  had  been  a  mistake,  though  that  she  and 
Mama  would  never  admit,  they  loved  it  so.  Mama  had  always  said  that 
the  thing  to  do,  since  they  were  two  ladies  alone  with  no  gentlemen  left 
to  plan  for  the  future,  was  to  find  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world 
and  at  last  put  down  there  a  pied-d.-terre.  Before  the  money  was  depleted, 
she  had  said,  and  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  travel. 

Mama  had  not,  of  course,  foreseen  old  age.  She  had  had  no  reason  to 
at  that  time.  All  the  Greenwood  ladies  had  been  long-lived,  outliving 
their  men  by  decades.  Grandma  had  kept  her  faculties  till  ninety-four, 
finishing,  without  glasses,  a  set  of  embroidered  altar  clothes,  the  year 
she  died;  and  Aunt  Lucy  was  designing  and  hooking  silk  rugs,  and  gaily 
maintaining  her  circle  of  friends,  year  after  year,  until  she  passed  on  at 
ninety.  Mama  had  not  been  so  lucky.  Old  age  had  come  upon  her  before 
her  time.  Never  by  word  or  deed  did  she  let  Roxinda  know  she  minded; 
Roxinda,  however,  could  not  help  but  know  particularly  how  Mama  must 
have  felt  about  the  blindness— she  who  had  so  dearly  loved  to  see.  "The 
wonders  of  the  world,"  she  had  always  said,  "and  the  generosity  of  God 
who  has  spread  them  freely  everywhere  for  the  seeing." 

Years  ago,  when  she  and  Mama  had  talked  over  what  there  would  be 
in  the  world  for  Roxinda  to  do,  this  was  what  they  had  hit  upon.  To 
take  some  small,  simple  comer  of  the  earth,  as  rugged  as  a  comer  of  the 
earth  might  be,  and  make  a  place  there,  make  a  garden.  To  put  to  work 
the  orderly  processes  of  Nature,  to  see  each  year  the  lovely  logic  come  to 
its  seasonal  end,  to  pause,  turn  and  go  on,  seemed  a  wonder  and  a  mys- 
tery, but  more  wonderful  and  mysterious  when  linked  with  what  could 
be,  with  effort,  orderly  process  in  the  mind  of  man.  But  it  had  been 
Roxinda,  not  Mama,  who  had  made  the  final  decision. 

"Your  genius,  if  any,  is  not  for  people,"  Roxinda  told  herself,  long 
ago,  in  one  of  the  many  conversations  she  held  with  Roxinda.  "Because 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  see  you,  past  your  face.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
normal  to  live  alone.  With  this  face,  you  will  be  considered  queer  and 
eccentric.  But  would  you  not  be,  in  any  case,  wherever  you  are?" 

Thinking  back  over  the  part  of  her  lifetime  she  had  spent  in  the  world, 
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she  knew  this  to  be  so.  She  had  seen  too  many  times  the  curious  side 
glance,  the  embarrassed  looking-away.  From  a  child  she  had  had  these 
things  to  know  and  to  get  used  to. 

She  had  been  a  strong,  healthy  child  up  to  the  age  of  ten;  then,  one 
day,  she  had  fallen  through  the  ice  of  the  skating  pond  in  the  park.  She 
had  been  in  the  water  for  a  long  time,  because  the  children  with  her 
had  had  to  run  for  help.  The  terrible  chilling  had  brought  on  what  at 
first  had  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  rheumatic  fever,  and,  perhaps,  was;  but 
the  effects  of  it  lasted  a  long  time,  dwindling  and  worrying  away  at  her 
resistance,  until,  at  fourteen,  she  had  had  the  bony,  emaciated  face  and 
body  of  an  old  woman.  She  had  been  cured  of  the  disease;  skillful  doctors 
and  healthy  climates  all  over  the  world  had  given  her  a  toughness. 

"So  let  us  see,  Roxinda,"  she  told  herself  at  twenty,  when  she  became 
convinced  at  last  that  the  miserable  plight  was  permanent.  "Let  us  see 
what  you  and  I  can  salvage." 

She  had  not,  although  she  enjoyed  people,  ever  had  to  work  very  hard 
to  learn  to  be  alone.  In  time,  she  ceased  even  to  notice  the  reactions  of 
people  to  her  looks. 

Mama  had  helped.  Mama  had  provided  the  best  of  private  tutors, 
chances  for  study  abroad,  travel  and  observation;  and  she  had  provided 
the  gay  companionship,  the  resilience,  which  had  always  been  the  par- 
ticular genius  of  Greenwood  ladies.  Roxinda  had  thought,  at  the  be- 
ginning, that  she  might  do  something  actually  useful  for  people,  like 
hospital  nursing;  it  had  been  a  disappointment  that  the  sick,  above  all, 
had  found  her  appearance  unusual. 

She  did  not  discover  what  she  was  looking  for,  until  the  day  she  walked 
out  onto  the  Point  and  saw  the  pied-a-terre. 

There  was  the  ocean,  stretching  to  the  sky,  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
beloved,  seen  so  many  times  from  the  decks  of  ships.  Now,  here,  it  might 
wash  below  a  doorstep  forever,  with  serene  and  lovely  sound.  There  were 
the  ledges,  the  pink-gray  beautiful  stone,  the  strong,  salty  turf  in  which 
one  could  wear  fingers  to  the  bone  to  make  a  garden.  Here  the  body 
could  become  whipcord-tough,  the  spirit  flower  with  gentle,  unobtrusive 
blooms.  Failing  children  of  one's  own,  there  were  other  people's  children; 
small  birds  and  animals  would  not  care  because  a  face  was  bony. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  the  place  had  beguiled  mankind;  it  might 
not  be  the  last.  Spread  out  in  lovely  panoply  of  green  and  blue,  inscru- 
table horizon,  silent  rock,  secret  tree,  it  spoke  in  no  understandable 
tongue;  yet  it  had  said  to  MacKechnie,  "power,"  and  to  Ansel  Gilman, 
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"fear";  to  Roxinda  Greenwood,  it  had  said,  "strength";  and  in  the  end, 
to  all  three,  "home." 

So  the  house  was  built.  Furniture  was  sent  for,  dishes  and  the  family 
silver  which  had  not  been  out  of  storage  for  years  while  the  last  two 
Greenwoods  had  traveled  the  world,  came  home  at  Jast  to  a  dining  room 
and  a  corner  shelf.  The  books,  taken  from  their  boxes,  lined  three  sides 
of  a  downstairs  room,  overflowed  into  bedrooms  upstairs  and  down.  Oh, 
people  living  in  solitude  must  have  books,  the  one  communication,  the 
strong  hawser  stretching  back  to  the  minds  of  men! 

The  Greenwood  ladies  had  always  been  gay,  and,  alone,  they  were. 
They  had  guests  in  summer  and  parties  in  winter.  They  read  aloud. 
Mama,  who  had  no  critical  sense  whatever,  loved  everything  she  read. 
One  night  it  would  be,  with  fascination  and  great  hoots  of  laughter, 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes;  and  the  next,  it  might  be  Browning,  or  Chaucer, 
The  Miller  s  Tale  or  the  Balade  de  Bon  Conseil: 

That  thee  is  sent,  receive  in  buxomness, 

The  wrestling  for  this  world  asketh  a  fall.  .  .  . 

Oh,  when  Mama  died,  Roxinda  missed  her!  She  had  missed  her,  of 
course  for  years;  for  years.  Mama  had  not  really  been  there. 

She  had  known,  taking  Mama  to  Baltimore,  that  of  course  she  would 
come  back.  Friends  were  kind  and  wished  her  to  stay.  But  at  the  idea 
of  selling  the  cottage,  she  had  experienced  a  vast  longing,  a  homesick- 
ness, such  as  she  had  never  known.  Better  to  go  back,  come  what  may; 
better  to  breathe  that  air  than  stifle  in  a  crowded  place.  If  she  had  re- 
sponsibilities, they  were  there,  with  the  flowers  and  the  birds  and  the 
small  animals  she  loved. 

"As  for  old  age,  Roxinda,  we  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it." 

This  year,  she  was  seventy-two. 

Lingering  on  the  hill,  she  saw  on  all  four  sides  of  the  island,  the  gray 
sea  stretching  vast  and  leaden  to  the  sky,  the  islands— "tame"  ones  to 
the  north  where  the  mainland  was,  "wild"  ones  to  the  southeast  where 
was  the  ocean.  Out  beyond  The  Pasture,  the  horizon  was  humpy— some 
days,  it  did  look  so,  not  straight,  a  wavy  line;  perhaps  the  sea  was  rough 
out  there,  quite  high  rollers  were  coming  in.  Beyond  The  Pasture,  too, 
some  boats  were  circling  to  pick  up  lobster  traps— far  out,  Mr.  Oilman's 
smack,  the  Daisy,  which  was  one  boat  she  could  identify,  because  of  its 
high,  white  cabin,  and  inshore,  someone  in  a  rowboat,  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Willard  Lowden. 
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"I  expect  they're  chillier  than  we  are,"  she  told  Roxinda.  "We  must 
hurry  home  and  shake  down  the  coal  stove  and  feed  Richard." 

Now  that  she  had  mentioned  it,  she  was  chilly.  Each  bone  felt  like  a 
separate  icy  stick  standing  stiff  in  her  body.  Perhaps  she  had  stayed  in 
the  chapel  too  long  without  a  fire  there;  it  had  been  very  cold  and  damp. 
But  Mr.  Lowden  had  cut  only  enough  wood  for  Sunday  services;  perhaps 
he  had  been  too  busy  to  cut  more.  In  any  case,  she  did  not  feel  it  con- 
siderate to  ask  him  for  wood  just  for  her.  She  was  in  the  chapel  a  good 
deal;  it  was  so  nice  there.  Prayers  could  be  said,  of  course,  wherever  one 
happened  to  be;  God  was  everywhere  and  did  not  take  account  of  time 
and  place.  But  to  kneel  before  an  altar  in  a  House  of  the  Lord  gave  an 
added  beauty,  a  feeling  of  appropriateness  and  peace,  which  filled  a  great 
need. 

She  had  attended  the  other  church  in  the  village  for  many  years,  and 
had  never  been  able  to  find  what  she  needed  there.  It  had  always  seemed 
to  her  a  bleak  kind  of  worship,  without  warmth  or  color,  and  the  building 
itself— not  so  much  ugly  as  cold.  Much  public  shouting  about  sin  came 
from  the  pulpit,  and  the  wheezy  organ  seemed  to  lament  rather  than  to 
play.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  her  that  the  dear  Lord,  himself,  if  he 
came  to  church,  which  was  something  he  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do,  would  enjoy  anything  so  lugubrious. 

She  had  been,  in  the  beginning,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  the  new 
chapel;  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  writing  letters  to  raise  money 
to  build  it;  she  had  made  flowers  to  grow  around  it.  And  now,  she  loved 
it.  It  was  not  a  lifework;  it  was  nothing  so  presumptuous.  But  it  was 
something  Roxinda  Greenwood  had  at  last  found  that  she  could  do,  un- 
obtrusively, for  others,  and  a  great  satisfaction. 

The  pools  in  the  quarry  pits,  not  frozen  this  early  in  the  winter,  were 
inky  against  their  rims  of  snow;  tree  branches  were  heavy  with  snow,  but 
it  would  not  last  long  in  this  air,  which  was  chilly  but  damp. 

She  wondered  where  the  buck  was;  she  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long 
time.  In  September,  she  had  encountered  him  briefly  in  the  swamp,  by 
accident  had  come  upon,  in  a  deep  thicket,  his  cunningly  concealed 
home;  but  he  was  not  tame  any  more,  having  found  his  own  food  in  the 
woods  all  summer.  That  was  as  it  should  be,  since  tameness  was  not 
the  proper  attribute  of  any  wild  thing.  She  had  fed  him  last  winter  only 
as  she  would  have  fed  any  starving  creature,  not  to  make  him  in  any 
way  subservient. 

That  did  seem  to  be  a  thing  so  many  humans  desired  to  do— to  destroy 
the  wild.  Perhaps  because  wildness  frightened  them,  they  could  not  let 
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it  be,  but  mast  cut  down  the  good  trees,  shoot  the  birds  and  deer.  Hunt- 
ing for  food  she  could  understand,  but  not  the  imprisonment  of  creatures 
for  curiosity's  sake,  or  the  killing  for  pleasure,  or  whatever  it  was— surely, 
it  was  not  pleasure  entirely  which  would  cause  a  nice  young  boy  like 
Johnny  MacGimsey,  catching  sight  of  the  mink,  to  pursue  her  from  crev- 
ice to  crevice  with  a  club,  the  sweat  standing  out  on  his  face,  his  eyes 
reddened  in  that  peculiar  way.  She  wished  she  knew  how  to  stop  him 
from  making  war  on  the  mink;  he  had  been  doing  it  for  two  years  now, 
and  she  supposed  that  some  day  he  would  succeed,  and  to  what  profitable 
purpose,  except  to  prove  that  he  was  the  cleverer,  the  stronger  one  of  the 
two? 

Heavens,  of  course  he  was;  animals  had  no  recourse  against  human 
beings;  in  the  end,  the  animals  always  lost.  It  did  seem  that  mankind,  so 
marvelous  in  many  ways,  and  Nature's  finest  achievement  through  mil- 
lions of  centuries  of  trial  and  error,  should  know  what  itself  was,  without 
having  to  prove  supremacy,  again  and  again,  with  blood  and  terror,  over 
organisms  weaker  and  less  fortunate. 

If  the  buck  had  really  left  the  island,  she  was  glad.  Doubtless  he  had 
gone,  this  season  of  the  year,  to  find  his  lady.  Perhaps,  some  night  he 
had  returned  to  the  mainland,  swimming  the  dark  tides  as  he  had  come. 

"Go  into  the  deep  woods,  buck,"  she  said.  "Far  away  from  the  sight 
and  sound  of  men,  and  go  quickly,  because  in  snow  like  this,  your  tracks 
will  show." 

She  went  down  the  hill  fast,  skidding  a  little  on  the  slippery  downslope, 
and  arrived  at  her  back  steps  feeling  short  of  breath  and  still  cold,  though 
she  would  have  thought  the  exercise,  hurrying  home,  would  have 
warmed  her. 

Richard  was  not  there.  His  tracks  were  on  the  step,  pad  prints,  and  two 
flat  places  where  he  had  hunkered  down  on  his  hind  legs,  waiting.  Now 
he  had  gone  off,  probably  wouldn't  come  home  until  after  dark.  His 
tracks  went  across  the  lawn,  away,  out  of  sight  among  the  spruces. 

"To  pay  you  out,"  she  told  Roxinda,  "for  being  late  when  Richard 
wanted  his  supper." 

Richard  was  independent;  she  liked  that.  A  dog  would  have  been  wait- 
ing, tail-wagging  and  head-bowing;  and  while  that  might  have  been  a 
comfort  in  some  ways,  one  preferred  the  freedom  and  integrity  of  spirit 
of  cats. 

The  other  responsibilities  had  been  taken  care  of  before  she  had  left 
for  the  village— the  bird  feeders  were  full,  the  mink  had  had  her  fish.  She 
paused  on  the  back  porch  to  wave  to  Mr.  Lowden,  who  was  hauling 
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traps  in  his  skiff,  just  beyond  The  Pasture,  and  then  ducked  thankfully 
into  the  house. 

The  house,  too,  seemed  cold,  though  it  was  neat  and  orderly,  every- 
thing dusted  and  in  place.  It  was  so  peaceful  to  come  into,  the  clean 
solitude.  The  kitchen  smelled  of  the  clothes,  newly  ironed  and  airing, 
hanging  on  the  rack  behind  the  stove. 

A  very  good  smell,  she  thought,  cool  and  fresh,  like  far-off  snow. 

She  shook  down  the  grate  of  the  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen,  hearing  the 
clinkers  drop  to  the  ashpan— "Mercy,  the  fire  was  nearly  out,  Roxinda" 
—and  seeing  the  ashpan  was  full  to  overflowing,  reached  in  to  lift  it.  It 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  and  emptied  into  the  compost  pit.  The 
last  few  coals  were  on  top,  glowing  with  dark,  hotly  retained  fire.  The 
pan  felt  warm  to  her  cold  fingers.  But  as  she  straightened  up,  lifting  it, 
it  felt  heavy.  The  strength  all  at  once  seemed  to  go  out  of  her  hands.  Far 
away,  she  heard  a  scattering  clangor  as  the  pan  fell  to  the  floor. 

Mercy,  Roxinda,  bestir  yourself,  some  of  those  coals  might  have  fallen 
into  the  kindling  basket. 

But  it  seemed  restful  where  she  was,  in  a  peaceful  and  a  growing  dark- 
ness, with  the  sound  of  water  receding  over  ledges  somewhere— yes,  the 
sea  making  up,  the  rollers  coming  in  over  The  Pasture  to  the  rocks  below 
the  house,  going  away,  becoming  stfll,  falling  to  silence  at  last. 

ELBRIDGE  and  Liseo,  hauling  traps  in  the  Daisy  in  the  late  afternoon 
headed  for  their  last  string,  which  was  twenty  traps,  two  miles  or  so  off 
The  Pasture.  They  had  not  done  at  all  well,  the  catch  was  meager,  and 
all  day  the  smack  had  bucked  cross-chop— the  kind,  Liseo  said,  especially 
designed  to  drive  a  fisherman  crazy.  The  Daisy  handled  it,  but  she  was 
broad  of  beam.  She  pounded.  Up  she  would  go  on  a  crest,  and  then, 
instead  of  sliding  contentedly  down  into  the  following  trough,  as  a  well- 
designed  lobster  boat  would  have  done,  she  would  hang,  her  engine 
going  ker-lunkety,  ker-lunkety,  until  the  next  trough  came  along,  where- 
upon she  would  slam  down  onto  it  with  a  solid  thud,  which  not  only 
sounded  like  a  barn  falling  from  a  height  onto  a  pile  of  empty  barrels, 
but  re-echoed  up  and  down  a  man's  spine  and  threw  a  good  deal  of 
water.  Liseo  had  stood  it  pretty  well  all  morning,  but  now  he  was  wet 
and  cold.  The  coffee  in  his  dinner  pail  was  long  gone,  and  he  had  a 
persistent  drop  on  his  nose,  which  he  said  he  was  too  goddamned  dis- 
couraged to  wipe  off. 

"Smack!"  he  growled,  scrambling  to  his  feet,  red-eyed  with  fury,  after 
one  of  the  Daisy's  more  unexpected  plunges.  "Rightly  named,  by  God! 
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Smack  all  the  water  out  of  the  bay,  the  old  wart  hog,  and  look  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  ocean!" 

Elbridge,  at  the  wheel,  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"What's  the  matter— don't  like  lobstering?"  he  asked. 

"No,  I  don't.  Not  in  this  old  floating  bottle  full  of  loose  rocks,"  Liseo 
said.  "Let  her  fall  off  a  little,  can't  you?  You  put  her  head  into  it  like 
that,  no  wonder  she  pounds." 

"Well,  I  can  try,"  Elbridge  said  mildly.  "I  thought  Fd  tried  everything, 
but-" 

Seeing  a  big  green-and-gun-metaled  crest  bearing  down,  he  slacked  on 
the  wheel,  letting  the  bow  fall  off  slightly  to  quarter  it.  The  Daisy,  pre- 
ferring more  direct  methods,  or  perhaps  unable  to  do  things  by  quarters 
when  helped  by  the  wind,  kept  on  going  around  until  she  was  side-to, 
slid  into  the  trough  wallowing,  and  the  next  wave  came  mostly  into  the 
cockpit. 

Elbridge  was  too  busy  straightening  up  the  smack  to  look  around,  but 
he  judged,  by  the  clanging  sounds  behind  him,  that  Liseo  had  picked 
up  the  iron  bucket  and  was  bailing. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  while  the  Daisy  bucketed  on  toward  the 
horizon,  and  Elbridge  strained  his  eyes  out  over  the  welter  to  pick  up 
the  first  buoy  of  the  string,  which  should  be  along  about  here  somewhere. 

"Tide  runs  hard  out  here  today,"  Liseo  said,  appearing  at  his  elbow. 
"Likely  all  the  buoys  are  towed  under.  Well,  what  say?  Come  on,  to  hell 
with  it.  Let's  go  home." 

"Oh,  ought  to  look  around  a  little,  maybe  haul  a  few  traps,"  Elbridge 
said.  "Seeing  that's  mostly  what  we  do  for  a  living  now." 

"Oh,  sure,  count  me  in.  Maybe  find  a  pot  of  gold  in  one  of  'em  today." 
Liseo  stood  glowering  out  over  the  bubbled  water.  "There's  one,"  he  said, 
pointing  out  a  buoy.  "If  I  could  see  a  quarter;  one  round,  silver  quarter  of 
a  dollar,  I'd  call  it  a  day." 

He  gaffed  in  the  buoy,  as  Elbridge  slowed  the  engine  and  put  the 
Daisy  alongside  it,  and  without  further  comment,  wound  a  bight  of  the 
warp  around  the  hoisting  drum  and  brought  in  the  trap,  which,  as  it 
came  over  the  side,  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  trap-shaped  mound 
of  sea  urchins,  piled  one  on  top  of  another. 

"Whore's  eggs,"  Liseo  said,  eying  them  glumly.  "Wouldn't  we  get  rich, 
Elbridge,  if  whore's  eggs  was  worth  a  cent  apiece.  Man  with  your  brains 
ought  to  be  able  to  think  up  some  commercial  use." 

He  put  in  the  bait  pockets,  closed  the  slat  door  of  the  trap  and  but- 
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toned  it,  and  let  the  trap  slide  smoothly  off  the  washboard,  as  the  Daisy 
surged  ahead. 

"What  we  ought  to  do,"  Liseo  said,  peering  hopefully  out  past  the 
coop,  "is  to  haul  up  this  damned  old  knitting  basket,  and  get  ourselves 
a  skiff;  lobster  in  around  the  ledges,  the  way  Wid  does.  Then  maybe  we 
could  retire  and  go  south  for  the  winter." 

"Oh,  that's  just  talk,"  Elbridge  said.  "Willard'll  never  go.  You  know 
him— he  always  has  to  have  something  to  put  out  to  people.  And  for  all 
he's  home  again,  top  dog,  he's  still  got  a  couple  of  hurt  feelings  about 
losing  his  janitor's  job." 

"Well,  I  sure  wish  he  had  it  back!"  Liseo  said  fervently. 

Two  weeks  ago,  they  had  set  up  the  new  furnace  in  the  church  vestry. 
It  was  not  yet  completely  paid  for— in  spite  of  contributions,  money  had 
come  hard  with  the  congregation  cut  in  half— and  it  had,  as  yet,  no  regu- 
lar janitor.  Elbridge  and  Liseo  had  had  to  take  over  the  job,  doing  it 
turnabout. 

"And  you  don't  really  believe  he's  top  dog  at  home,  do  you?"  Liseo 
went  on.  "You  know,  some  ways,  that  must  be  hell-on-wheels  up  there." 

Elbridge  made  no  comment;  there  seemed  to  be  none  to  make.  The 
Lowden  household  was  outwardly  tranquil;  at  least,  no  sound  of  pull-and- 
haul  reached  the  town.  When  the  Lowden  "boys"  walked  abroad,  they 
went  as  they  had  always  gone,  George  in  front,  Willard  crunching  along 
six  paces  behind.  George  needled  Willard  no  more;  but  he  went  about 
with  an  air  of  inner  smoldering,  spoke  to  Willard  in  public,  when  he  had 
to,  and  that  was  all.  He  still  kept  the  powerboat,  going  fishing  in  her 
alone;  and  Willard  had  never  taken  his  cat  home— Mary  was  still  at  Little 
Sarah's. 

He  was  fussy.  Little  Sarah  reported,  about  what  she  had  to  eat— 
brought  in  fish  and  milk  every  day— and  was  as  tickled  as  a  youngone 
when  the  splint  came  off  and  Mary  went  limping  around,  a  little  stiff- 
legged,  but  well  again.  But  when  it  came  to  taking  her  home  with  him, 
Willard  hedged.  Didn't  think  it  was  fair,  he  said,  where  Harriet  disliked 
cats  so,  couldn't  put  up  with  hairs  all  over  the  furniture,  and  George- 
well,  George  was  awful  quick-tempered  with  animals.  If  Willard  took 
Mary  up  there  and  one  day  she  turned  up  missing,  nobody  ever  able  to 
find  out  where  she'd  gone  to,  he'd  have  only  himself  to  blame,  so  if 
Little  Sarah  didn't  mind  .  .  . 

As  for  the  powerboat,  he  assured  everyone  earnestly  that  he'd  got  so 
in  the  habit  of  lobstering  out  of  a  skiff  now  that  he  kind  of  liked  it. 

"A  man  can  do  awful  well  lobstering  in  a  skiff,  even  in  the  winter," 
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he  would  say,  afternoons  in  the  wharf  office.  "Say  you  don't  get  quite 
so  many  crawlers  in  on  the  ledges  as  you  do  offshore,  still  you  don't  have 
a  mess  of  gas  and  oil  to  pay  for.  Why,  I  might  even  take  a  lay-off,  later 
on  in  the  season,  go  south  or  somewhere.  I  could  afford  to.  I've  done 
well  in  that  skiff,  done  awful  well.  Why,  come  February,  you  all  here 
freezing  to  death,  I'll  be  sunning  myself  on  the  southern  sands.  Make 
an  effort,  anyway." 

But  it  didn't  look  like  the  southern  sands,  today,  in  December.  The 
water  was  rough,  in  on  the  edge  of  The  Pasture,  where  Willard  was  haul- 
ing his  traps— not  so  bad  as  offshore,  but  the  half-tide  rollers  were  coming 
in  steadily,  and  there  was  plenty,  in  there,  to  give  a  man  in  a  skiff  a  good 
shaking  up.  Elbridge  had  kept  reminding  himself,  all  afternoon,  to  kind 
of  keep  an  eye  on  Willard,  plan  to  circle  around  on  the  way  in  and  offer 
him  a  tow  home,  in  case  nobody  else  did. 

"No,"  he  said,  now,  absently  answering  Liseo.  "I  don't  guess  Willard 
would  ever  be  top  dog  anywhere.  Unless  he  could  manage,  somehow,  to 
make  himself  a  different  kind  of  a  man." 

And  he  glanced  back  at  The  Pasture  to  see  where  Willard  was  now,  and 
saw  the  black  column  of  smoke,  whipped  by  the  wind,  standing  off  over 
the  water  from  Miss  Greenwood's  house. 

He  started  to  yell,  "My  God,  Liseo,  look!"  but  the  sound  came  out  of 
him  as  a  half-croak,  as  if  somebody  had  grabbed  him  around  the  throat. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  saw  Liseo  whip  around  from  the  trap 
he  had  balanced  on  the  washboard. 

"What .  .  .  what?"  Liseo  said,  his  glance  darting  here  and  there  about 
the  cockpit,  because  in  an  old  boat,  on  a  day  like  this,  the  boat  was  the 
first  thing  a  man  thought  of,  something  wrong  with  the  boat.  But  no; 
and  then  he  saw  where  Elbridge  was  looking,  and  stood,  for  a  second, 
his  ruddy  face,  wet  with  blown  salt  spray,  turning  gray. 

"Jesus!  Elbridge!" 

Turning,  he  gave  the  open  trap  a  mighty  heave  off  of  the  washboard 
into  the  water. 

"We've  got  to  get  in  there— she  might  be—" 

He  staggered,  off-balance,  grabbing  for  the  cheese  rind,  as  Elbridge 
spun  the  wheel  and  jabbed  a  hard  thumb  against  the  Daisy's  stiff  throttle. 

The  Daisy  took  it  as  she  had  taken  everything  all  day— hard.  Banging 
wide  open,  head  on  into  the  wind,  she  spanked  out  a  bow  wave  that 
looked  to  be  half  an  acre  wide.  She  threw  over  herself  vast  sheets  of  foam, 
which,  in  the  low,  westering  sun  at  last  broken  through  the  overcast, 
created  rainbows;  so  that  the  two  men  in  the  cockpit  were  half-blinded 
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by  the  steel-bright  gHttering  colors,  through  which  they  watched  the  hot, 
hideous  orange  flower  blossom  on  the  point.  They  saw  the  windows  of 
the  house  turn  bright,  as  if  from  reflected  sun;  then,  from  one  of  them, 
a  flame  like  a  sword  blade  shot  up,  taller  than  the  roof. 

"We'll  be  too  late,"  Elbridge  said. 

Above  the  Daisy's  smashing  and  crunching  and  pounding,  Liseo  yelled 
something  which  Elbridge  couldn't  hear. 

No  matter,  he  thought.  They  both  knew  that  the  best  the  Daisy  could 
do  would  be  another  twenty  minutes  to  the  edge  of  The  Pasture.  Even 
that  close,  they  would  still  be  helpless,  with  three  hundred  yards  of  ledges 
buried  up  in  flood-tide  rollers  between  them  and  the  shore.  There  were 
no  channels  between  The  Pasture  ledges  for  a  boat  the  size  of  the  Daisy^ 
nor  for  any  boat  on  a  day  like  today. 

Someone  from  the  town  would  be  getting  there  soon,  surely.  They 
must  have  seen  the  smoke  by  now,  they  could  have,  over  the  hill,  about 
the  same  time  we  did.  My  God,  I  wonder  where  she  is,  if  she  went  to 
town  today. 

But  he  saw,  as  they  drew  near,  that  whoever  got  there  now  wouldn't 
be  able  to  do  anything. 

The  house  was  gone,  no  longer  even  the  shape  of  a  house,  but  a 
towering  mass  of  fire,  curdled  orange,  black  and  brown,  which  poured 
above  the  trees,  and  then,  caught  by  the  wind,  was  laid  straight  out  and 
streaming  above  the  water.  Tlie  Daisy  went  in  under  it  as  under  a  cloud; 
it  put  out  the  rainbows,  turned  the  sun  to  a  hazy  wafer,  plunging  fast 
and  dizzily  behind  the  smoke.  Elbridge,  slowing  the  engine,  saw  the  black 
Pasture  ledges,  the  cream-and-green  rollers  curling  over  them,  along  their 
crests  deep-reddish  patches  of  reflected  flame. 

"Where's  Willard?"  Liseo  said  suddenly.  He  had  torn  his  horrified  gaze 
from  the  burning  house  and  was  peering  anxiously  at  the  water,  north 
and  south  along  the  white-fringed  rocks.  "Where's  he  got  to,  Elbridge?" 

"He  was  here,"  Elbridge  said.  "Just  about  here,  not  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  ago." 

He  spun  around,  staring,  as  Liseo  was,  at  the  water. 

Willard  couldn't  have  rowed  out  of  sight,  in  the  time  he'd  had;  he 
couldn't  have  got  a  tow  anywhere;  there'd  been  no  powerboat  in  here. 

And  as  he  looked,  and  as  Liseo,  grabbing  his  arm,  pointed  shorewards 
with  a  yell,  he  saw  the  long,  narrow,  dark-green  bottom  of  a  stove  skiff, 
which  the  water,  receding,  showed  for  a  moment  and  then  overwhelmed, 
chumbling  it  over  and  over  on  the  ledges. 
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"Oh,  my  God!"  Liseo  choked.  "He  tried  it.  He  tried  to  row  in  there. 
Oh,  the  poor,  simple,  damn  fool!" 

A  big  roller  gathered  up  under  the  Daisy,  nudging  her  with  a  motion 
almost  gentle,  in  toward  the  rocks,  before  its  crest  curled  over  to  smash, 
a  few  yards  away.  Elbridge  tasted  the  salt  of  its  spray  blown  back  into 
his  face,  along  with  the  acrid  taste  of  soot  and  smoke;  he  rolled  the 
wheel,  swinging  the  smack  out  of  danger,  circling  back,  skirting  in  as 
close  as  he  dared  to  go. 

Watch  it,  not  much  water  here,  the  old  girl  draws  a  lot;  if  one  of 
those  fellows  breaks  over  us— 

The  thought,  the  motions  of  his  hands  automatic,  handling  the  boat 
jigging  off  and  on,  while  at  the  same  time,  past  Liseo's  tense  back  and 
shoulders,  he  tried  to  look  for  some  sign  in  the  tumbled  waters,  a  man's 
head  showing,  or  a  hand.  But  there  was  nothing.  Only  the  long,  dark 
fishback  of  the  skiff,  hustled,  tossed,  unmercifully  pounded,  so  that,  he 
saw,  in  a  little  while  there  would  be  not  even  the  skiff. 

ON  the  shore,  people  from  the  village  had  come,  black,  running  figures, 
seen  hazily  through  smoke.  Two  of  them  were  tearing  down  the  rocks, 
waving  arms,  yelling.  Elbridge  could  hear  them,  faintly,  above  the  surf 
pound  and  the  bubble  and  thump  of  the  Daisy's  slowed-down  engine. 
Jack  Shepheard  and  George  Lowden.  They  had  spotted  the  skiff. 

George,  coming  now  to  see  what  might  be  done,  and  with  him.  Jack— 
the  two  who,  an  hour  ago,  would  sooner  have  been  caught  dead  than  in 
the  same  world  with  each  other.  Behind  them,  a  scattered  line  of  people 
strung  itself  along  the  shore;  out  on  the  water  to  the  east,  the  two  or 
three  boats  still  out  this  late  were  coming  in  fast,  motors  wide  open.  The 
whole  town.  Coming  together.  To  see  what  might  be  done. 

"WE  might  as  well  go  home,"  Elbridge  said,  after  a  while. 

The  sun  had  set;  it  would  soon  be  dark.  There  was  no  use  hanging 
here  any  longer,  expecting  The  Pasture  to  give  up  anything.  He  put  the 
wheel  hard-over,  heading  out  around  the  island  for  the  breakwater,  lead- 
ing the  line  of  boats  home. 

"Let  the  lower  lights  be  burning,"  Liseo  said,  looking  back.  His  face 
was  blackened  where  he  had  wiped  away  soot  flakes,  his  eyes  were  red 
and  streaming.  "Send  a  gleam  across  the  wave." 
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1    SCREEN  TESTS 

THE  CASTLE  of  Grauhugcl  stands  upon  the  summit  of  the  grey  rocky  hill 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  one  of  the  Siebengebirge,  the  Seven  Hills 
by  the  Rhine,  though  indeed  there  are  many  more  than  seven  and  the 
most  famous  of  them  all  is  Drachenfels.  The  whole  district  is  closely 
dotted  with  small  steep  hills  bearing  romantic  names  such  as  Devil's  Rock, 
Lion's  Castle,  The  Hermit,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Mount  of  Olives 
and  even,  believe  it  or  not,  South  View.  Many  of  them  have,  or  had, 
castles  perched  upon  their  tops;  most  of  these  are  ruinous  today,  but  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Siebengebirge  must  have  been  a  highly  desirable 
residential  district  closely  populated  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
went  out  hunting  together,  married  each  other's  daughters,  and  quar- 
relled violently  over  the  dowries. 

The  castle  of  Grauhugel  is  not  at  all  ruinous  but  very  well  preserved 
and,  like  a  castle  in  a  fairy  story,  lifts  its  pepperbox  turrets  and  machico- 
lated  battlements  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  clothe  the  hill. 
Grauhugel  village  lies  about  the  foot  of  the  hill,  black-and-white  tim- 
bered houses  shouldering  each  other  crookedly  about  the  tiny  square,  an 
ancient  inn  standing  back  behind  its  forecourt,  and  a  still  more  ancient 
church  knee-deep  in  close-packed  tombstones.  The  only  signs  of  present- 
day  life  are  a  post  office  at  the  grocer's,  a  petrol  pump  outside  the  black- 
smith's, and  a  tattered  poster  on  a  bam  door  advertising  a  cinema  show 
at  Ittenbach,  only  three  miles  away. 

Very  early  on  a  fine  June  morning,  so  early  that  bright  dcwdrops  still 
glittered  upon  cobweb  and  tall  grass  in  the  level  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
a  group  of  about  twenty  people  were  gathered  upon  a  comparatively 
level  space  some  halfway  up  the  castle  drive.  They  stood  about  undecid- 
edly and  talked  together  in  low  tones,  as  people  do  who  are  waiting 
indefinitely  for  something  to  happen;  all  but  five  or  six  of  them  were 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  i86os.  The  space  where  they  stood  was  a 
small  green  glade  running  back  into  the  trees;  the  whole  scene  had  an  air 
of  unreality  as  though  set  upon  a  stage. 

The  six  men  in  modem  dress  were  grouped  about  a  van  which  was 
drawn  up  at  the  side  of  the  drive;  the  van  doors  were  open  and  displayed 
equipment  such  as  is  used  in  film-making.  Among  other  things  there  was 
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a  small  dynamo  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  insulated  cables  led  from  this  to 
lights  upon  long  swivelling  arms.  One  of  the  men  was  assembling  a  tall 
rod  jointed  like  a  fishing  rod;  it  had  a  microphone  hung  from  the  top  end 
and  other  wires  led  from  this  to  the  interior  of  the  van.  The  man  finished 
his  task  and  stood  back,  holding  his  rod  as  though  waiting  to  be  told 
where  to  cast;  his  eyes  were  upon  the  film  director  and  he  looked  faintly 
amused. 

"Half  an  hour  before  we  are  due  to  start,"  said  the  director  in  an  angry 
voice,  "he  does  this.  Half  an  hour!"  He  was  a  tall  slim  young  man  with  a 
mane  of  black  hair;  as  he  spoke  he  ran  his  fingers  through  it  till  it  stood 
up  like  the  crest  of  an  agitated  cockatoo. 

"What  happened?" 

"He  came  tittupping  down  that  fantastic  stone  stairway  in  the  main 
hall  as  though  he  were  Titania  tripping  through  the  buttercups,  the  silly 
blithering  idiot " 

"Titania?" 

"No.  Victor  Beauregard,  of  course.  Do  you  know  what  his  real  name 
is?  It's  a  closely  guarded  secret,  but  I  do.  I  was  just  going  to  yell  to  him 
to  watch  out,  those  stairs  are  worn,  when  he  slipped  or  turned  his  ankle 
or  something  and  came  a  most  almighty  purler  right  down  the  stairs  into 
the  hall.  I  heard  something  crack;  I  hoped  it  was  that  damned  ornate 
cigarette  case  he  was  blinding  us  all  with  last  night,  but  it  wasn't.  I  rushed 
across  to  him  to  help  him  up,  but  he  yelled  at  me  to  leave  him  alone, 
he'd  broken  his  leg.  He  had,  too,  above  the  knee." 

"Probably  painful,"  said  the  assistant  director,  lighting  a  cigarette. 
"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  was  so  livid  I  just  looked  at  him  and  of  course  everyone  rushed 
round  and  Aurea  screamed.  Anyway,  the  ambulance  has  just  come  and 
now  what  do  I  do?"  He  looked  round  at  the  costumed  villagers  strolling 
in  the  glade.  "All  the  extras  up  and  nothing  to  do  with  them!"  He 
attacked  his  hair  again. 

"Calm  yourself,  George.  We  must  phone  to  London  for  someone  else, 
that's  all." 

"And  who  else  is  there  at  liberty  just  now?" 

"There's  so-and-so "  The  assistant  director  mentioned  a  well-known 

name. 

"Fm  making  a  romantic  musical,  not  a  custard-pie  farce!  There  goes 
the  ambulance.  You  know,  there's  a  curse  or  something  on  this  produc- 
tion. When  that  fellow  who  was  playing  the  servant  let  me  down  at  the 
last  moment,  I  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  can't  stand  him,  but 
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Victor  can  act.  Looks  the  part,  too,  the  highborn  Graf  Adhemar  Hilde- 
brand  von  Grauhugel  to  the  hfe.  Phihp,  what  the  hell  am  I  to  do?  The 
sen^ant  we  can  replace  and  there's  no  such  immediate  urgency,  but  the 
Graf " 

Philip  Denmead  shook  his  head  and  there  was  a  short  silence  broken 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  as  two  men  came  up  the  drive.  They  were 
both  young,  in  their  early  twenties,  the  first  a  fair-haired  man  of  medium 
height  who  held  himself  upright  and  walked  well;  he  had  a  pleasant  face 
and  a  certain  air  of  authority.  The  other,  who  walked  half  a  pace  behind, 
was  a  stocky  youth  with  a  round  face;  he  carried  a  heavy  carpetbag  in 
each  hand  and  was  plainly  a  servant.  Since  they  were  both  dressed  in  the 
style  of  the  i86os,  George  Whatmore  took  them  to  be  two  more  of  the 
extras  who  had  been  recruited  in  the  village. 

"Two  more  of  your  people  just  arrived,"  he  said  irritably.  "I  thought 
you  said  they  were  all  here  on  time." 

"They  were,"  said  Denmead.  "I  counted  them." 

"Then  you  counted  wrong." 

"Oh  no,  I  didn't.  Besides,  I've  never  seen  these  two  before." 

The  first  of  the  newcomers  came  within  view  of  the  scene  in  the  glade 
and  his  eyebrows  went  up.  He  spoke  over  his  shoulder  to  his  servant. 

"What  is  all  this  gathering,  Franz?" 

"I  could  not  say,  mein  Herr." 

"The  Kermesse,  I  suppose?  I  have  forgotten  the  date." 

The  young  man  walked  on  and  noticed  Whatmore  and  Denmead 
looking  attentively  at  him.  He  in  his  turn  looked  them  over  as  though 
he  found  their  appearance  unusual;  the  tall  lanky  George  Whatmore  in 
wide  corduroy  trousers  and  a  turtle-neck  sweater  with  his  hair  standing 
on  end,  and  the  short  rotund  Philip  Denmead  in  a  violently  patterned 
sports  jacket,  a  shirt  open  at  the  neck,  and  shabby  grey  flannel  trousers. 
The  newcomers  did  not  hesitate  but  came  straight  on;  Whatmore,  frus- 
trated and  irritated,  strode  up  to  them  and  addressed  them  in  German. 

"You  are  late,  do  you  know  that?" 

The  stranger  looked  bleak  for  a  moment  and  suddenly  smiled. 

"Perhaps  we  are,  perhaps  we  are.  What  is  the  date?" 

"Date?"  repeated  Whatmore,  staring.  "You  mean  what  time  is  it?" 

"No,  no.  I  mean  what  I  said."  The  young  man  spoke  pleasantly,  but 
the  air  of  authority,  which  was  noticeable  in  his  bearing,  was  equally 
plain  in  his  voice. 

"The  first  of  June,  1955,  since  you  must  put  on  an  act,  but  you'll  find 
it  cuts  no  ice  with  me." 
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"Why  not?"  said  Dcnmead  softly,  at  his  elbow,  and  Whatmore  turned 
sharply.  "I  mean,"  added  Denmead,  "look  at  him." 

\Vhatmore  did  so,  just  as  the  newcomer  turned  to  look  over  the  village 
people.  His  head  went  back,  his  chin  came  forward,  and  his  eyelids 
drooped  over  his  eyes;  he  had  more  the  air  of  a  farmer  looking  over  a 
herd  of  valued  cattle  than  of  a  present-day  landowner  looking  at  his 
tenants.  An  air  of  ownership.  There  was  also  a  resemblance  to  some- 
thing or  somebody 

"Here,"  said  Whatmore,  "who  are  you?" 

The  young  man's  eyebrows  lifted  a  little,  but  he  gave  no  other  sign  of 
having  heard  the  question,  and  Whatmore  tried  again. 

"Excuse  me.  May  I  ask  your  name?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  young  man  at  once.  "I  am  the  Graf  von  Grau- 
hugel." 

"The  devil  you  are!" 

"Why?  You  appear  to  be  surprised." 

"Surprised.  Well,  yes.  Tell  me  again  who  you  are,  both  of  you,  do  you 
mind?"  said  Whatmore,  again  raking  up  his  ill-used  hair.  "I  have  had 
one  bad  shock  already  this  morning  and  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  myself." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  am  the  Graf  Adhemar  von  Grauhugel  and 
this  is  my  servant,  Franz.  Now,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  I  must  go  on.  If 
you  are  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  doubt  we  shall  meet  again. 
Auf  Wiedersehen" 

He  turned  to  walk  on  up  the  hill  and  the  servant  followed  after;  What- 
more, who  appeared  to  be  bereft  of  speech,  merely  gaped  upon  them  and 
Denmead  shook  him  by  the  arm. 

"Stop  them,  stop  them!  There's  your  Graf,  whoever  he  is.  Walks  right, 
stands  right,  looks  right— damn  it,  he's  the  picture  on  the  packet " 

"Stop!"  cried  Whatmore.  "You,  mein  Herr,  Herr  Graf,  or  whatever  it 
is,  please!"  He  ran  after  them  and  the  Graf  stopped.  "Excuse  me.  Can 
you  act?" 

"You  are  a  very  strange  young  man,"  said  the  Graf,  "you  ask  the  odd- 
est questions.  Act?  When  we  were  children  we  performed  charades  at 
Christmas.  Why?" 

"It's  like  this,"  said  Whatmore.  "We  are  making  a  film,  and  only  this 
morning  my  leading  man " 

He  stopped  because  the  Graf's  expression  was  plainly  that  of  one  who 
had  not  understood  one  word  of  what  was  said  to  him. 

"I'm  sorry,"  stammered  WTiatmore,  "my  German  is  probably  at  fault. 
llie  film " 
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"Your  German  is  very  good/'  said  the  Graf  kindly,  "if  a  little  oddly 
pronounced,  but  I  understand  you  perfectly  well.  It  is  the  matter  of  your 
speech  which  puzzles  me,  not  the  manner.  This  film,  it  comes  upon  stag- 
nant pools  or  over  the  eyes  of  ageing  horses " 

"No,  no.  Not  that  kind.  Cinematograph  film.  A  kind  of  photography- 
look  here!  A  joke's  all  very  well,  but  need  you  pull  my  leg  quite  so  hard? 
If  you  wanted  to  prove  to  me  that  you  can  act  the  Graf  von  Grauhugel  of 
the  1860s  it's  all  right,  you've  done  it.  We've  had  that.  Now  I " 

"One  moment,"  said  the  Graf.  "Much  of  what  you  say  is  obscure  to 
me,  but  I  must  plead  guilty  to  not  having  kept  abreast  of  modem  inven- 
tions. It  was  negligent  of  me.  Do  I  gather  correctly  that  you  wish  me  to 
act  in  some  play  or  another?" 

"That's  right,"  said  Whatmore  with  a  gulp.  "But " 

"And  there  is  some  connection  with  photography?" 

"That's  right.  We  photograph  the  play  and  then  many  people  can  see 
it.  You  know  all  about  it,  of  course  you  do.  Everyone  knows  about  films." 

The  servant  Franz  spoke  for  the  first  time  and  then  only  two  words. 

"Lantern  slides,"  he  said. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Graf.  "Of  course.  A  picture  transparency  with  a  light 
behind  and  you  see  it  in  the  dark  on  a  white  screen.  Correct?" 

"Well,  we're  getting  on,"  said  Whatmore  in  a  resigned  tone.  "There's 
rather  more  to  it  than  that  in  these  days,  but  that's  the  general  idea."  He 
paused  and  brushed  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  "I  can't  imagine  why  you 
want  to  play  a  game  like  this  when  I've  told  you  I'm  convinced  already, 
but  have  it  your  own  way.  My  leading  man  fell  downstairs  this  morning 
and  broke  his  leg  so  I  am  looking  for  someone  to  take  his  place.  Is  that 
clear?" 

"Perfectly.  Most  unfortunate.  And  it  is  his  part  which  you  wish  me  to 
undertake?" 

Whatmore,  convinced  that  these  two  men  were  behaving  like  this  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  chosen  to  play  the  two  leads,  was  seized 
with  an  access  of  caution. 

"Well,  if  the  screen  tests  are  satisfactory " 

"And  what  is  the  play?"  asked  the  Graf.  "One  of  our  heroic  German 
epics  or  something  lighter,  more  in  the  French  vein?" 

Whatmore  blinked.  "Well,  neither.  It  is  what  I  should  call  a  romantic 
musical " 

"I  was  always  musical,"  said  the  Graf,  nodding  his  head.  "A  light 
opera,  like  Martha?" 

"Not  so  much  music  as  that.  Spoken  dialogue  and  normal  acting,  but 
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with  a  number  of  songs  here  and  there.  More  of  the  type  of  White  Horse 
Inn  or  The  Student  Prince." 

"I  beheve  it  will  make  a  very  pleasant  entertainment,"  said  the  Graf. 
"May  I  ask  if  you  have  yet  selected  the  subject?  Or  are  you  performing 
some  play  already  written?" 

"Of  course  it's  been  written  and  scripted  and  all;  we  were  ready  to  be- 
gin producing  when  that  bumble-footed  nincompoop  fell  down  the 
stairs.  It's  a  local  story,  that's  why  we  are  filming  it  here,  or  most  of  it.  It's 
based  on  the  life  of  that  Graf  von  Grauhugel  who  was  drowned  in 
1869 What's  the  matter?" 

For  the  Graf  Adhemar  had  taken  two  paces  back  and  seemed  to  be 
leaning  against  his  servant  for  support.  Upon  his  face  there  came  that 
moonlike  expression  which  may  be  seen  when  a  man  has  been  told  some 
unexpected  piece  of  news  which  at  once  stuns  and  delights  him;  such  as 
that  he  holds  the  winning  ticket  in  the  Irish  Sweep.  The  Graf's  face  crim- 
soned and  his  eyes  twinkled,  but  his  mouth  was  as  firm  and  straight  as 
ever;  his  servant's  imperturbable  face  was  still  wooden,  but  the  round  blue 
eyes  rounded  a  little  more. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  the  Graf,  recovering  himself.  "A  momentary  dizzi- 
ness, no  more.  Yes,  I  should  think  you  could  weave  a  pleasant  comedy  out 
of  his  story.  I  do  not  mind  spending  an  afternoon  or  two  impersonating 
your  hero." 

"An  afternoon  or  two!  A  month's  hard  work,"  said  Whatmore.  "It's  a 
job,  you  understand,  and  I  am  prepared  to  pay  you  for  it;  if  the  screen 
tests  are  satisfactory,  that  is." 

"I  could  not  possibly  consider " 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  wait,"  said  Whatmore,  and  made  him  an  offer  in 
marks  per  day. 

The  Graf  stared  at  him  coldly  and  the  director  hastily  added  half  as 
much  again,  the  Graf  blinked  but  did  not  answer,  and  Whatmore 
doubled  his  original  offer. 

"And  that's  my  final  word,"  he  added.  "Hang  it,  I'm  not  J.  Arthur 
Rank." 

The  Graf  moved  suddenly  as  though  he  had  been  energetically  nudged 
from  behind,  and  nodded  his  head. 

"Well,  that's  settled  if  the  screen  tests  are  OK.  Philip!  I  am  giving  this 
gentleman  a  screen  test,  get  cracking,  will  you?  By  the  way,  my  name  is 
Whatmore  and  this  is  my  assistant  director,  Philip  Denmead.  Philip,  this 
is— what  is  your  real  name?" 

"Von  Grauhugel,"  said  the  Graf,  with  a  polite  bow  for  each  of  them. 
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"That  really  is  your  name,  is  it?  One  of  the  same  family,  eh?  It'll  look 
rather  funny  on  the  cast  list,  don't  you  th " 

"And  this  is  my  servant,  Franz  Bagel.  He  also  takes  his  part,  please. 
That  is  a  sine  qua  non" 

"Oh,  is  it?  Well,  we'll  see.  Oh,  Philip,  pay  off  those  extras  and  send 
them  home.  We'll  let  them  know  later  tonight  whether  we  shall  want 
them  tomorrow.  Now,  Herr  von  Grauhugel " 

"  'Herr  Graf  would  be  correct,  please." 

"Sorry.  Herr  Graf  it  shall  be.  Now,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting  a  mo- 
ment while  we  get  the  cameras  lined  up.  Bert,  long  and  medium  shots 
first,  I'll  bring  in  close-ups  later." 

The  Herr  Graf  beguiled  the  time  of  waiting  by  strolling  across  to  stand 
near  the  small  table  at  which  Denmead  sat  to  pay  off  the  extras.  Names 
were  called  out  which  appeared  to  interest  the  Graf  and  his  servant  alike; 
when  the  name  of  Bagel  was  called  and  a  very  pretty  girl  came  up  for  her 
ten  marks,  Franz  watched  her  every  movement  and  the  Graf  grinned  at 
him  over  his  shoulder.  The  villagers  glanced  shyly  at  the  two  men  but 
said  nothing;  one  old  woman  near  the  end  of  the  line  looked  intently  at 
the  Graf  and  dropped  a  curtsey.  The  Graf  nodded  casually  and  What- 
more,  watching  closely,  said:  "He'll  do,"  under  his  breath. 

Then  the  tests  began.  The  camera  produced  a  whirring  noise  and  the 
Graf  stopped  suddenly  to  look  at  it. 

"Don't  look  at  the  camera  unless  I  tell  you  to  do  so,"  said  Whatmore. 
"Look  anywhere  else,  but  never  straight  at  the  camera." 

"I  only  wondered  where  the  noise  came  from.  Is  that  the  camera?  In- 
deed! Am  I  being  photographed  now?  I  thought  I  was  doing  this  just  to 
show  you,  no?"  He  smiled  deprecatingly  at  Whatmore  and  the  faithful 
camera  recorded  every  smallest  change  in  expression.  "You  must  tell  me 
if  I  am  doing  right;  I  am  a  child  in  these  matters,  you  must  remember." 

Whatmore  strolled  forward.  "I  am  a  stranger;  you  have  just  seen  me. 
Walk  up  to  me  and  ask  me  who  I  am  and  what  I  want.  You  are  the 
owner,  of  course." 

"Do  I  like  the  look  of  you,  or  not?" 

"Not  much." 

The  Graf  obeyed  and  Whatmore  nodded.  "Thank  you.  Now  with  your 
servant.  Stand  there,  please,  facing  this  way.  Franz,  come  up  from  behind 
him  and  tell  him  a  piece  of  good  news.  Herr  Graf,  you  turn  when  you 
hear  him  coming." 

Franz  walked  up  with  his  usual  wooden  expression  and  said:  "May  it 
please  the  Herr  Graf " 
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The  Graf  hardly  moved.  "Well?"  he  said,  tossing  the  word  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Ah,"  said  Whatmore  to  himself. 

"Your  highborn  Aunt  Eugenie  has  been  struck  by  lightning,"  said 
Franz. 

The  Graf  turned  and  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  in  which  Franz 
joined  by  allowing  his  face  to  split  momentarily  into  a  wide  grin  which 
immediately  vanished  again,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Whatmore.  "Now " 

A  few  more  tests  followed  and  eventually  the  Graf  said:  "You  know. 
Hen  Whatmore,  I  had  no  idea  that  acting  was  like  this.  It  isn't  really,  is 
it?  I  thought  one  made  studied  gestures"— he  threw  his  arms  out— "or 
tore  one's  hair.  You  were  acting  when  we  first  came  up,  were  you  not?" 

Whatmore  nearly  blushed.  "It  all  depends  what  character  you  are 
portraying." 

"And  you  just  want  me  to  behave  naturally?" 

"Just  that." 

"How  very  unexpected,"  said  the  Graf. 

"Now  for  Franz.  You  can  go  off  the  set,  Herr  Graf." 

"Off  the ?" 

"Come  over  here.  Franz,  you  see  that  big  tree  over  there,  a  little  by 
itself?" 

"Yes,  mein  Herr." 

"Start  over  here  by  the  edge  of  the  drive.  You  are  strolling  quietly  along 
by  yourself  when  you  suddenly  notice  that  there  is  a  pretty  girl  hiding 
behind  the  tree." 

"Mein  Herr?" 

"Well?" 

"It  would  be  easier  if  there  really  was  one." 

"Franz,"  said  the  Graf. 

"Very  good,  Herr  Graf,"  said  Franz.  He  went  off  to  the  edge  of  the 
drive  and  turned. 

"Mein  Herr?" 

"Well?" 

"Am  I  in  the  presence  of  the  Herr  Graf?  In  the  play,  that  is?" 

"No.  You  are  out  by  yourself." 

Franz  strolled  along  and  even  his  face  was  different  because  the 
wooden  control  had  been  taken  off.  He  picked  up  a  thin  switch  and  made 
it  sing  through  the  air,  he  paused  to  listen  to  the  note  of  a  bird.  He  looked 
at  ease,  relaxed,  more  natural,  and  much  more  impudent.  His  eye  fell 
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upon  the  lonely  tree  and  he  checked  momentarily,  then  he  looked  away 
and  wandered  vaguely  in  its  direction.  When  he  was  some  fifteen  yards 
from  the  tree  he  made  a  sudden  dash  for  it  and  with  a  whoop  of  joy, 
swung  round  it  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

Whatmore  waited  to  see  him  reappear  round  the  bole,  but  he  did  not; 
the  director  signed  to  the  cameraman  and  walked  forward. 

"Where's  the  fellow  gone?" 

"I  am  here,  mein  Herr,"  said  Franz,  and  stepped  out  from  a  covert 
further  back. 

"How  the  hell  did  you  manage  that?" 

"But  it  is  what  one  would  do,"  protested  Franz,  "if  one  saw  a  pretty 

girl." 
"What?" 

"Disappear  into  the  wood,  mein  Herr." 
"That  will  do,  Franz,"  said  the  Graf. 
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"take  that  film  up  to  Jones  at  once,  please,  Bert,"  said  Whatmore, 
addressing  the  cameraman.  "Tell  him  I  shall  want  to  see  the  rushes  this 
evening.  Denmead,  we  shall  want  voice  tests.  Do  you  think  we  could 
borrow  some  curtains  and  drape  a  room  with  them?  See  the  major-domo, 
will  you?  If  we  can  get  a  room  fixed  up  we  could  do  the  tests  this  after- 
noon. Oh,  by  the  way,  Herr  Graf,  can  you  speak  English?" 

"I  can  a  very  little  speak,"  said  the  Graf,  "and  still  better  I  onnerstan'. 
My  servant,  too.  But  like  the  native,  no." 

"That  won't  matter  as  your  speeches  are  written  out  for  you,  so  the 
wording  will  be  all  right.  Since  you  are  a  German  in  the  film,  a  foreign 
accent  will  be  an  asset.  Like  the  late  much  lamented  Conrad  Veidt's. 
Victor  Beauregard  was  not  too  good  at  that.  See  to  it,  Philip,  will  you?" 

"I  will,"  said  Denmead. 

"Do  you  wish  my  presence  any  longer  now?"  asked  the  Graf. 

"Not  at  the  moment,  thank  you.  This  afternoon  we  will  test  your  voice 
and  this  evening  you  shall  see  for  yourself  how  you  act." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  the  Graf.  He  nodded  kindly  to  Whatmore 
and  Denmead,  threw  one  more  wondering  glance  at  the  van  and  its  ap- 
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purtenances,  and  walked  on  towards  the  castle,  closely  followed  by 
Franz,  again  loaded  down  with  the  carpetbags. 

"I  don't  get  it  at  all,"  said  Whatmore,  watching  them.  "He's  putting  on 
an  act,  of  course,  to  show  me  he  can  do  it.  Quite  a  good  idea,  but  why 
keep  it  up?" 

"Well,  he  hadn't  got  the  job  yet,"  said  Denmead. 

"He  has,  but  he  doesn't  know  it.  I  mean,  we  must  see  the  rushes  of 
course,  but  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  wonder  who  he  really  is." 

"Can't  he  be  the,  or  a,  Graf  von  Grauhugel?" 

"No,  that's  the  one  person  I'm  quite  sure  he  can't  be.  Graf  is  a  title, 
like  duke,  and  there's  never  more  than  one  at  a  time.  You  can't  imagine 
two  simultaneous  dukes  of  Norfolk,  can  you?  Well,  I  know  the  present 
Graf  von  Grauhugel  very  well,  a  tall  dark  fellow  with  a  scar  down  one 
cheek  which  he  got  at  Amhem.  I  took  him  prisoner  later  and  we  got  on 
rather  well.  I  used  to  go  and  see  him.  He  came  and  stayed  with  me  after 
the  war." 

"He's  not  here,  is  he?  What  happens  if  he  comes  home?" 

"He  won't.  He's  stuck  in  London  for  six  months,  taking  an  intensive 
course  in  metallurgy,  I  think  it  is.  I  told  him  about  my  father  and  the  'one 
more  chance'  before  I  throw  all  this  up  and  go  into  the  business— I  must 
make  a  success  of  this,  Philip." 

"Why?  What  is  the  business?" 

"Enamelled  iron  utensils,"  said  Whatmore  curtly. 

"Oh." 

"My  father  has  a  chain  of  cinemas,  too.  I  think  he  bought  them  as  a 
hobby,  or  something,  so  if  this  film  is  any  good  I  shall  at  least  get  a 
showing.  He's  rather  interested  in  cinematography,  but  he's  a  pretty  se- 
vere critic.  I  mean,  the  film  will  have  to  be  good;  the  mere  fact  that  I 
made  it  won't  affect  his  judgment," 

"I  see,"  said  Denmead. 

"I  told  the  Graf— my  Graf,  his  name's  Sigmund— about  it  and  that  I 
wanted  to  make  a  musical,  but  I  hadn't  even  got  a  story  and  not  much 
money.  So  he  told  me  about  this  Graf  Adhemar,  who  was  quite  a  lad  in 
his  day,  and  we  worked  up  a  story  between  us.  He  told  me  about  this 
castle,  too,  and  showed  me  some  photographs.  He  said  I  could  borrow  the 
castle  while  he's  away,  it  would  do  the  place  good  to  be  lived  in,  keep  the 
servants  on  their  toes  and  all  that.  He  keeps  a  skeleton  staff  here  and  it 
doesn't  cost  me  anything." 

"Did  you  save  his  life?"  asked  Denmead.  "I  mean,  all  this  is  pretty 
wholesale " 
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"Oh,  rot,"  said  George  Whatmore.  "He's  a  good  scout,  the  Graf  Sig- 
mund,  and  he's  not  using  his  castle  at  the  moment.  In  fact,  I  don't  think 
he  has  hved  here  since  his  father  died  about  four  years  ago.  But  that's  how 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  this  one  is  phoney.  If  he  persists  much  longer  I 
shall  tell  him  about  Sigmund  and  see  how  he  laughs  that  one  off." 

"I  suppose  he's  some  German  actor " 

"He's  an  actor  all  right." 

"Probably  blotted  his  copybook  somehow  and  wants  to  work  his  pas- 
sage back.  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Denmead,  "if  you  do  put  him  on  the 
payroll  he'll  have  to  give  us  his  right  name." 

"So  he  will.  Of  course  he  will;  as  soon  as  he's  landed  the  job  all  this 
nonsense  will  stop.  Here's  Aurea,  we  must  tell  her  about  him." 

Aurea  Goldie  came  down  the  drive  to  meet  them,  a  golden  giri  who 
matched  her  name.  In  strict  accuracy,  the  name  had  been  well  chosen  to 
match  the  giri,  but  no  reasonable  person  would  expect  a  film  actress  to 
struggle  on  under  the  handicap  of  Doris  Hodgkinson.  She  had  hair  which 
was  naturally  the  exact  colour  of  a  gold  sovereign,  if  anyone  in  these  days 
remembers  what  colour  they  were;  a  golden  skin  just  flushed  with  rose, 
darker  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and  very  blue  eyes.  She  was  still  very 
young,  which  accounted  for  Whatmore's  having  been  able  to  afford  her; 
in  a  couple  of  years'  time,  if  all  went  well,  she  would  be  far  out  of  his 
financial  reach.  In  the  meantime  she  was  a  sensible  lighthearted  young 
woman  and  thrilled  to  the  spine  with  living  in  a  real,  genuinely  mediaeval 
castle. 

"Poor  Victor,"  she  said,  rather  perfunctorily,  "isn't  it  too  frightful? 
Have  you  rung  up  about  him?" 

"No,  my  child,"  said  Whatmore,  who  was  almost  ten  years  her  senior, 
"I  have  not.  He  is  but  even  now  arriving  at  the  hospital  and  being  lifted 
tenderly  from  the  ambulance  by  squads  of  assiduous  houris.  Is  he  not 
Victor  Beauregard?  And  don't  try  to  put  that  mournful  look  over  on  me, 
you  hated  him  really,  didn't  you?" 

She  laughed.  "Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  only  hated  being  patronized.  If 
he'd  called  me  'dear  little  lady'  just  twice  more,  something  too  frightful 
would  have  happened.  I  say,  who  is  the  marvellous  young  man  who's  just 
arrived  at  the  castle?  The  sen^ants  are  running  round  him  like  tame  rab- 
bits and  practically  bending  double  whenever  he  deigns  to  look  at  them. 
The  company  all  assumed  that  he  was  your  friend  the  Graf  Sigmund." 

"Oh,  did  they?"  said  Whatmore  slowly.  "No,  that  isn't  Sigmund,  that's 
Victor  Beauregard's  stand-in,  the  new  Graf  Adhemar  von  Grauhugel. 
Think  you'll  be  able  to  play  opposite  to  him,  Aurea?" 
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"Oh,  indeed?  I  am  surprised.  Is  that  who  he  is?  Yes.  Yes,  I  should  think 
some  of  those  scenes  should  go  over  big." 

"Fine,"  said  Whatmore.  "Splendid,  in  fact.  By  the  way,  I  must  go  and 
see  about  his  being  billeted  in  the  castle,  there  are  plenty  of  spare  rooms, 
it's  only  to " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Aurea.  "That's  all  sewn  up,  tacked  down,  and 
ironed  flat.  That's  why  everybody  thought  he  was  the  Graf  Sigmund." 

"What " 

"I  was  standing  at  the  back  of  the  hall  there,  airing  my  best  German  on 
that  cherubic  old  pet,  the  major-domo,  when  this  man— what's  his  name?" 

"I  haven't  quite  got  it,"  said  Whatmore.  "I  must  ask  him  again.  Go 
on." 

"Let's  call  him  X.  He  walked  in,  stopped  just  inside  the  door,  and 
looked  about  him  as  though  he'd  bought  the  place.  The  major-domo 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  word  and  substituted  a  gasp  for  the  end  of  it. 
I  looked  at  him  and  he'd  turned  a  most  peculiar  colour.  He  forgot  about 
me  and  tottered  forward.  X  looked  him  up  and  down  and  said:  'What's 
your  name?'  My  elderly  friend  bowed  till  his  nose  bumped  his  knees 
and  said:  'Klaus  Forster,  Highborn.'  X  nodded  as  though  it  wasn't  of 
much  importance  and  looked  round  the  hall  again.  Then  he  stared  at  the 
blank  space  over  the  fireplace  and  said  'Where's  the  picture?'  Poor  old 
Klaus  asked  what  picture,  and  X  said:  'Judith  and  Holof ernes,  of  course. 
Someone  has  moved  it.  Why?'  Klaus  said  he  did  not  know  why.  High- 
born, but  it  was  now  in  the  banqueting  hall,  Highborn.  Then  X  started 
off  for  the  stairs  and  Klaus  just  hopped  out  of  his  way  in  time.  When  he— 
X— had  gone  up  two  or  three  steps  he  suddenly  saw  me,  stopped  dead, 
and  bowed  as  though  I  was  royalty,  so  I  dropped  him  my  best  curtsey  I 
learned  in  Rosenkavalier  and  walked  slowly  away." 

"Didn't  he  follow  you?"  asked  Whatmore. 

"No,  he  went  straight  on  up  the  stairs.  I  heard " 

"Provoking,"  murmured  Whatmore. 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Aurea.  "I  heard  later  that  that  suite  of  rooms  off  the 
picture  gallery " 

"Picture  gallery,"  said  Whatmore.  "Got  it." 

"Got  what?" 

"Where  I'd  seen  that  face  before.  Never  mind.  What  about  the  rooms? 
Which  ones?" 

"That  shut-up  suite  all  under  dust  sheets  they  showed  us  yesterday, 
with  the  painted  ceilings.  The  haunted  rooms,  they  called  them.  Lily 
says  there  are  simply  scores  of  housemaids  scurrying  in  and  out,  taking 
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things  in  and  carrying  things  away.  I  think  Lily  exaggerates;  there 
wouldn't  be  more  than  a  dozen  housemaids  even  in  a  castle  like  this, 
would  there?" 

"Don't  ask  me.  Who's  Lily,  for  heaven's  sake?" 

"My  maid.  You've  seen  her  scores  of  times." 

"Lily,  for  some  reason,"  said  Whatmore,  "never  makes  even  the  most 
temporary  dent  in  my  stream  of  consciousness.  Can  one  dent  a  stream? 
Never  mind.  So  long  as  she's  not  another  member  of  my  cast  whom  I've 
never  seen  before  and  know  nothing  about,  pass,  Lily,  all's  well." 

"Look  here,  George,  what  is  all  this?  Who  is  this  man  and  where  did 
you  find  him?" 

"I  didn't,  he  found  me.  I  was  just  tearing  my  hair  because  we'd  got  the 
whole  place  botching  with  extras  all  dressed  up  and  no  leading  man  and 
no  servant,  when  this  fellow  strolls  up  and  engages  us  in  conversation.  No, 
I  spoke  to  him,  it  doesn't  matter.  He  was  dressed  like  the  others  and  I 
took  them  to  be  some  of  the  extras— he  had  his  man  with  him.  Then 

Philip  Denmead  pointed  out By  the  way,  where  is  Philip?  He  was 

here  just  now." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Aurea,  looking  vaguely  about  her,  "he  must  have 
drifted  off.  What  did  he  point  out?" 

"That  these  two  were  obviously  the  ideal  Graf-and-servant  pair.  He 
was  quite  right,  too,  they  are.  So  we  gave  both  of  them  screen  tests  and 
you  shall  see  the  rushes  tonight." 

"But  what's  his  name?" 

"Well,  that's  where  I  fall  down,"  said  Whatmore.  "I  asked  his  name 
and  he  said  he  was  the  Graf  Adhemar  von  Grauhugel  and  this  was  his 
servant,  Franz.  At  least,  I  took  it  that  he  meant  that  was  his  name,  but 
I  see  now  he  only  meant  that  that  was  what  they  would  be  in  the  film,  if 
you  get  me.  So  I  said  all  right,  tell  me  your  real  names  presently  or  some- 
thing like  that  and  then  forgot  to  ask  him  again.  I'll  get  them  later  on, 
there's  no  immediate  hurry.  We're  doing  the  voice  tests  this  afternoon 
and,  by  the  way,  I  expect  that's  where  Philip  has  gone.  To  fix  the  room 
up.  I  told  him  to  ask  the  major-domo  for  some  curtains." 

"I  think  he'll  find  the  major-domo  is  busy,"  said  Aurea  thoughtfully. 
"Look  here,  why  did  he  practically  kiss  the  ground  in  front  of  X  if  he 
wasn't  absolutely  Somebody?  I  mean,  you  should  have  seen  it,  and  all 
the  other  servants  too." 

"I  am  coming  to  think  that  X  is  a  member  of  the  family.  I  think  we 
want  capitals  there.  The  Family.  He  is  the  living  image  of  one  of  the 
pictures  in  the  gallery,  though  I  couldn't  remember  till  you  mentioned 
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it  where  I'd  seen  that  face  before.  Odd  things,  family  hkenesses.  They 
crop  up.  Oh,  and  of  course  that  accounts  for  his  knowing  about  the  film; 
I  expect  Sigmund  wrote  and  told  him." 

"Quite  simple,"  said  Aurea,  "when  you  know  how  it's  done.  Well,  shall 
we  walk  up?" 

After  a  long  and  baffling  pursuit,  Denmead  succeeded  in  literally 
cornering  the  major-domo  at  a  turn  in  one  of  the  twisting  passages. 

"Look  here.  Stop  a  moment,  please.  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Denmead  had  learned  his  German  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany; 
it  was  fluent  and  reasonably  accurate  but  had  its  limitations.  When  he 
thought  that  he  had  captured  the  major-domo's  wandering  attention,  he 
went  on. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  more  trouble  than  I  can  avoid,  but  might 
I  borrow  some  curtains?" 

"Curtains,"  said  the  old  man  vaguely. 

"Curtains.  It  does  not  matter  how  old  and  ragged  they  are,  what  colour 
they  are,  or  even  what  they  are  made  of.  Just  curtains." 

"In  order  to  produce  the  right  kind  and  size,"  said  old  Klaus,  "may  I 
know  for  what  purpose  the  Herr  requires  them?" 

"I  want  to  hang  them  round  the  walls  of  a  room." 

For  the  first  time  Denmead  was  assured  that  the  major-domo  really 
awoke  to  his  presence  and  the  meaning  of  what  he  said.  Klaus  was  a 
handsome  old  man,  though  in  build  he  was  short  and  broad;  he  had  a 
head  like  one  of  the  more  reputable  Roman  emperors  on  a  coin,  black 
hair  gone  iron  grey  but  still  thick,  a  brown  skin,  black  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes, and  oddly  light  grey  eyes.  The  eyes  turned  upon  Denmead  and  lit 
up  with  surprise  and  what  might  have  been  amusement. 

"The  gracious  Herr  requires  a  room  with  curtains  hung  all  round  the 
walls— so?" 

"Exactly  so.  Do  you  happen  to  have  one?  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  understand,  but  I  want  to  take  a  voice  test,  and  for  that " 

But  the  old  man  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  explanation.  He  said:  "Be 
pleased,  if  you  will,  to  follow  me,"  and  turned  to  lead  the  way  back  along 
the  passage  by  which  he  had  come;  even  as  he  turned  his  head  away  Den- 
mead would  have  sworn  that  he  saw  a  smile  curl  up  the  corners  of  the 
old  man's  mouth. 

They  went  along  the  passage,  down  a  narrow  and  steep  stair,  and  came 
out  in  a  corridor  along  which  Denmead  faintly  remembered  having  been 
conducted  in  the  course  of  yesterday's  tour  of  the  castle.  The  major-domo 
stopped. 
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"Those  large  doors  beyond  are  those  of  the  castle  chapel,  which  I 
showed  to  you  yesterday,  but  we  go  in  here." 

He  unhooked  a  large  bunch  of  keys  which  hung  from  his  belt,  selected 
one  of  them,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  room  next  the  chapel;  the  door 
was  noticeably  wide  but  was  not  otherwise  remarkable.  When  they  went 
inside,  the  room  proved  to  be  of  a  fair  size,  totally  empty  except  for  a 
small  table  against  the  wall  at  the  far  end,  and  decorated  only  by  very 
dark  curtains  which  covered  the  walls  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  all 
round  except  for  one  window  over  the  table.  Denmead  looked  about  him 
and  nodded  appreciatively. 

"The  curtains,"  said  Klaus,  "can  be  drawn  over  the  window  also  if  re- 
quired." 

"I  don't  think  we  need  bother  with  that.  I  think  that  this  will  do  per- 
fectly well  if  we  may  use  it.  It  will  only  be  for  a  short  time.  Is  there  any 
electricity  in  here?" 

"No.  This  room  is  but  very  seldom  used  and  when  it  is  we  bring  in 
candles." 

"It  does  not  matter;  my  electrician  can  run  a  wire  in  from  the  nearest 
power  point.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  come  in  this  afternoon, 
then."  Denmead  walked  out  and  turned  in  the  doorway.  "Rather  a 
gloomy  room,  is  it  not?  I  am  not  surprised  you  don't  use  it  much." 

Klaus  again  looked  faintly  amused  but  said  no  more.  Denmead  re- 
turned to  the  entrance  hall  and  met  Aurea  Goldie  and  Whatmore  coming 
in. 

"There  is  a  room  here  which  is  fully  draped  already,"  he  said.  "I  think 
it  will  do  perfectly;  come  and  look  at  it.  There's  only  one  thing;  no  elec- 
tricity in  there.  Is  Harry  about?  I  want  him  to  take  a  lead  in." 

"You  carry  on,"  said  Whatmore.  "If  you  say  it's  all  right,  that  goes; 
I'll  see  it  later." 

The  Graf  lunched  in  his  suite  alone,  with  Franz  to  wait  on  him. 

"This  is  very  pleasant,  Franz,"  he  said.  "It  is  like  the  old  days  come 
back— almost." 

"There  are  changes,"  said  Franz.  "One  must,  naturally,  expect  it,  but 
this  is  a  strange  world  we  have  come  back  to.  When  I  went  down  for 
the  Herr's  hot  water  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  need  to  carry  it  up,  it 
was  'hot  in  the  tap.'  I  did  not  wish  to  arouse  surprise  by  asking,  but, 
mein  Herr,  what  is  this  'hot  in  the  tap'?" 

"There  is  a  place  through  here,"  said  the  Graf,  abandoning  his  stewed 
veal  for  the  moment.  "Come  and  look.  When  Klaus  showed  me  in  here 
he  opened  this  door  and  called  the  room  a  'bathroom,'  Look,  there  are 
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many  taps;  we  have  met  taps  before,  if  you  remember,  in  England  when 
we  were  there.  They  only  gave  one  cold  water,  you  remember,  but  no 
doubt  some  of  these  run  hot."  He  turned  on  one  which  was  labelled  W, 
for  "warm/'  stuck  his  finger  under  it  and  pulled  it  out  hastily.  "Ach!  A 
wonder  indeed.  It  all  but  boils.  Very  well  arranged." 

"And  what  a  huge  bath,"  said  Franz,  wide-eyed.  "The  Herr  Graf  can 
step  into  that  and  lie  down  at  full  length.  But  what  to  do  with  the  water 
after?  That  must  be  taken  away." 

"There  is  a  hole,"  said  the  Graf,  poking  it  with  his  finger.  "I  assume 
it  falls  down  there  and  one  of  the  scullions  catches  it  at  the  bottom. 
There  will  be  one  whose  business  it  is  to  wait  for  it  to  fall  down." 

"Excellent,"  said  Franz.  "I  always  thought  it  would  be  less  trouble  to 
pour  it  out  of  the  window.  But,  Herr  Graf,  your  meat  is  cooling." 

Presently  Franz  asked  if  his  Herr  had  decided  to  consent  to  act  in  this 
new  kind  of  play. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  Graf.  "Why  not?  Indeed,  I  have  no  choice, 
since  this  is  my  chance  to  do  what  should  have  been  done  eighty-six  years 
ago.  I  am  anxious,  Franz,  to  finish  it  now  and  go  home;  it  wearies  me  to 
linger  here,  and  all  this  time  the  Grafin  waits.  If  it  were  not  for  you,  Franz, 
I  would  have  despaired  long  ago.  I  never  forget,  not  for  a  single  moment, 
that  there  was  no  need  for  you  to  be  here  but  that  you  chose  to  stay  with 
me."  He  looked  at  Franz  with  great  affection. 

"When  we  were  very  little  boys,"  said  Franz,  "we  played  together. 
When  we  were  older  I  became  your  servant,  it  was  said.  In  fact,  I  was 
always  your  servant  and  always  shall  be,  what  should  I  do  alone?  Time 
goes  on  and  so  do  we." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"Besides,  mein  Herr,  it  was  all  your  fault,"  said  Franz  in  a  lighter  tone. 
"You  should  have  learned  to  swim." 

"Nonsense.  It  would  not  have  helped  at  all.  You  could  swim,  but  you 
were  drowned  all  the  same.  About  this  acting.  The  one  thing  which  jars 
upon  me  is  this  business  of  being  paid  for  it.  I  was  never  paid  for  any- 
thing in  all  my  life,  I  paid  other  people.  It  is  not  dignified." 

"But  it  will  be  very  useful,"  urged  Franz.  "Look  now,  mein  Herr,  you 
had  brothers  and  doubtless  they  had  children.  There  is  no  doubt  a  pres- 
ent-day Graf  von  Grauhugel  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  here.  He,  of 
course,  draws  the  revenue  from  the  estates  while  we  are  penniless." 

His  master  laughed.  "That  is  quite  true,  but  do  we  need  money?  They 
will  feed  us  here  and  what  more  do  we  need?" 

"Much  more.  We  need  clothes  such  as  other  men  wear:  these  we  have 
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are  out  of  date  and  if  we  go  out  we  shall  be  stared  at.  Laughed  at,  es- 
pecially by  the  girls.  'Why/  they  will  say,  *do  you  go  about  in  granddad's 
trousers?'  Tenible,  mein  Herr." 

"You  are  right.  When  I  am  paid,  we  will  go  shopping  in  Cologne." 

"There  is  another  matter  which  had  crossed  my  mind,"  said  Franz,  a 
little  apologetically.  "The  name.  Could  the  name  of  the  Graf  Adhemar 
Hildebrand  von  Grauhugel  appear  on  a  payroll?" 

"No.  Certainly  not.  That  settles  the  question  of  pay;  I  cannot  take  it. 
Pour  me  a  glass  of  wine,  Franz,  I  have  eaten  enough." 

"When  we  were  twenty,"  said  Franz,  doing  as  he  was  bid,  "we  went 
to  Paris." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Graf,  and  a  reminiscent  gleam  came  into  his  eyes. 

"While  we  were  there,  the  gracious  Herr  did  not  always  call  himself 
von  Grauhugel.  Eh?" 

"That  is  true.  It  would  not  always  have  been  convenient.  What  did  I 
call  myself,  Franz?  Herr— something " 

"Reisenfern.  Johann  Reisenfern,  a  good  name,  it  sounds  well.  So  true, 
also,  the  far  traveller." 

"Still  true.  So  you  wish  me  to  become  again  the  modest  Johann  Reisen- 
fern? I  suppose,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  it,  I  must  agree." 

"In  order  that  we  may  buy  ourselves  new  trousers,"  agreed  Franz. 
"Beautiful  large  corduroy  ones,  like  the  Herr  Whatmore's." 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Franz  answered  it  and  came  back 
with  a  message. 

"The  Herr  Whatmore's  compliments  and  all  is  now  ready  for  the  voice 
test." 

"We  come,"  said  the  Graf,  tossing  off  his  wine  and  springing  to  his 
feet.  "Shall  I  have  to  sing,  Franz,  do  you  think?  It  is  long  since  I  felt 
like  singing,  but  I  could  today.  *La  Donna  e  Mobile,' "  he  warbled  in  a 
pleasing  tenor  voice.  "There  should  be  a  guitar  accompaniment;  I  wonder 
whether  mine  is  still  about." 

They  found  Whatmore  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  great  flying  staircase 
which  came  down  into  the  middle  of  the  entrance  hall. 

"Where  will  you  hear  me,"  asked  the  Graf,  "here?" 

"Well,  no.  We  have  a  room  fixed  up  for  it;  will  you  come  with  me?  You 
see,  to  get  the  true  tones  of  a  voice  without  echo  or  resonance,"  said 
Whatmore,  leading  the  way  with  long  strides,  "it  is  necessary  to  hang 
curtains  along  the  walls.  Denmead,  my  assistant,  asked  the  major-domo 
and  he  was  most  helpful.  It's  along  here,  somewhere.  Denmead!  WTiere 
are  you?" 
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"Here,"  said  Denmead,  stepping  out  of  a  doorway.  "Mind  the  cables 
lying  along  the  floor.  In  here." 

"Good  gracious,"  said  Whatmore,  looking  round  at  the  black  hangings. 
"Do  you  know  what  this  is?" 

"No  idea,"  said  Denmead  cheerfully.  "It's  got  curtains  all  round,  that's 
all  I'm  interested  in.  Why?" 

"It's  the  mortuary  chamber,  that's  why,"  said  Whatmore,  and  turned 
to  apologize  to  the  Graf  only  to  find  that  he  was  struggling  with  sup- 
pressed laughter  and  his  servant's  face  was  wearing  a  wide  grin.  "Why, 
have  you  been  in  here  before?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  Graf.  "Once.  But  it  was  a  long  time  ago." 
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AFTER  DINNER  that  cvcuing  there  came  another  messenger  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  Graf's  suite.  "The  Herr  Whatmore's  compliments  and 
the  cinema  films  are  ready  to  be  seen." 

'The  Herr  Graf  shall  be  informed,"  said  Franz,  and  shut  the  door 
again.  "The  lantern  slides  await  your  presence,  mein  Herr." 

"He  did  not  say  'lantern  slides,'  did  he?  He  used  that  word  with  which 
the  Herr  Whatmore  puzzled  me  this  morning.  Film.  The  something  film. 
Let  us  go,  we  shall  soon  find  out." 

They  were  led  to  a  room  furnished  principally  with  half  a  dozen  rows 
of  assorted  chairs  and  a  large  box-like  object  upon  a  stand  at  the  back. 
The  chairs  faced  a  blank  wall  with  a  white  screen  upon  it.  Most  of  the 
film  company  were  present;  also  a  few  of  the  servants,  who  got  up  when 
the  Graf  entered  and  stood  deferentially  against  the  walls,  nor  could  they 
be  persuaded  to  sit  down  again  though  there  were  seats  to  spare. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  major-domo  in  a  hushed  voice  such  as  is  custom- 
ary in  churches,  "thank  you,  but  we  stand.  We  are  not  in  the  way,  here?" 

"Not  at  all,  but  surely  you  must  be  glad  to  sit  down,"  said  Denmead 
kindly.  "You  have  been  on  your  feet  all  day." 

"The  gracious  Herr  is  most  thoughtful,"  said  old  Klaus,  "but,  asking 
pardon,  we  will  not  sit.  It  would  not  be  fitting." 

"But,"  said  Denmead,  "you  have  always  sat  down  at  these  shows  be- 
fore  " 

"Before,"  said  Klaus  firmly,  "was  different." 
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Aurea  Goldie  came  in  with  Whatmore.  The  Graf,  who  had  seated 
himself  without  hesitation  in  the  middle  chair  of  the  front  row,  sprang 
to  his  feet  to  be  presented. 

"Aurea,  this  is  the  new  Graf  von  Grauhugel,  your  opposite  number. 
Herr  Graf,  this  is  the  Fraulein  Aurea  Goldie,  who  plays  the  part  of  your 
jilted  fiancee." 

The  Graf  bowed  with  deep  respect  and  kissed  her  hand;  Aurea,  once 
more  recalling  Der  Rosenkavalier,  dropped  a  most  excellent  curtsey. 

"And  am  I  supposed,"  asked  the  Graf,  "even  in  a  play,  to  be  so  lost  to 
all  sense  of  beauty,  decorum,  and  common  sense  as  to  jilt  one  so  charm- 
ing and  so  lovely?  Impossible!" 

Aurea  curtseyed  again,  the  moment  seemed  to  demand  it. 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Whatmore.  "Now,  if  you'll  all  sit  down  we'll  put 
the  lights  out  and  get  on  with  the  show.  Pease  sit  down.  Why  are  those 
people  standing  at  the  back  there?  There  are  plenty  of  chairs." 

"Let  them  alone,"  said  Denmead,  "they'd  rather  stand.  To  sit,"  he 
added  in  a  low  voice,  "it  would  not  be  fitting."  He  glanced  pointedly  at 
the  back  of  the  Graf's  shining  blond  head  bent  towards  Aurea's  in  an 
attitude  of  deferential  attention.  The  servant,  Franz  Bagel,  was  standing 
against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  row;  even  as  Whatmore  looked  at  them 
the  Graf  turned  his  head  and  his  eyes  met  his  servant's  for  a  passing  mo- 
ment before  the  lights  went  out. 

A  square  of  light  appeared  on  the  screen,  remained  for  a  few  moments, 
and  was  then  replaced  by  a  scene  in  a  woodland  glade.  There  was  one 
figure  in  the  foregound,  a  young  man  with  his  back  turned  to  the  camera. 
Suddenly  he  whirled  round  and  the  enquiring  eyes  looked  straight  at  the 
audience.  .  .  . 

The  Graf  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  yelp  of  surprise  and  cast  a  large 
shadow  upon  the  picture.  Whatmore  said:  "Sit  down,  please,"  in  an 
authoritative  voice  and  Aurea  Goldie  reached  up  to  lay  a  hand  on  the 
Graf's  arm.  He  collapsed  into  his  seat  again  and  already  Franz  was  be- 
side him,  crouched  on  the  floor  at  his  knee. 

"But  that  is  I,  myself,"  muttered  the  Graf.  "Even  as  I  looked  and 
moved " 

"It  is  nothing,"  murmured  Franz.  "It  is  but  an  improvement  upon  the 
pictures  which  we  were  shown  in  Paris.  In  these  days,  now,  they  appear 
to  move,  that  is  all." 

"I  remember  now,"  said  the  Graf.  "There  was  also  an  arrangement  of 
a  round  thing  with  mirrors  which  made  figures  appear  to  dance.  A 
zoetrope,  it  was  called." 
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The  low  rapid  German  baffled  Aurea  Goldie,  who  understood  none  of 
it. 

"You  have  not  seen  yourself  on  a  film  before?"  she  said.  "It  is  a  star- 
tling experience  at  first." 

"It  startled  me,  gnddiges  Fraulein,"  admitted  the  Graf.  "It  is  like  our 
legend  of  the  Doppelgdngery  a  most  unlucky  thing  to  see." 

"I  hope  that  this  one  will  be  very  lucky  for  you.  Look,  now  you  are 
speaking  to  George  Whatmore." 

Tlie  little  scenes  unrolled  one  after  the  other.  The  Graf,  with  an  im- 
perious gesture,  pointed  out  the  way  down  the  drive  to  George  What- 
more, who  walked  resignedly  away;  Franz  told  his  master  something 
which  amused  him 

"Franz— oh,  he's  gone.  Franz  is  very  good,  is  he  not?  So  natural.  I 
should  know  him  anywhere." 

"You  are  both  good,"  said  Aurea.  "Where  did  you  get  your  training?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"Your  experience.  You  must  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  this  sort  of  part, 
your  carriage  and  gestures  are  so  right." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  murmured  the  Graf. 

"All  those  little  differences  of  look  and  manner  between  men  of  that 
date  and  men  of  today.  It's  not  easy  to  define,  but  you  have  it.  Victor 
Beauregard  is  a  good  actor,  but  he  was  too  modern,  somehow.  Do  you 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"Victor  Beauregard.  He  was  the  man  who  fell  down  the  stair,  was  he 
not?  Did  you  like  him,  gnd'  Fraulein?" 

Aurea  was  swept  away  by  a  sudden  rush  of  truth  to  the  tongue. 

"I  couldn't  stand  him  at  any  price!" 

"That  is  well.  He  was  not  good  for  you." 

"How  do  you  know?  You  were  not  here " 

The  strip  of  film  ran  out,  the  lights  were  turned  on  again,  and  What- 
more came  to  speak  to  them. 

"Well?  What  did  you  think  of  that?" 

"A  most  interesting  experience,"  said  the  Graf  smoothly. 

"Very  good  indeed,"  said  Aurea. 

"I  agree,"  said  Whatmore.  "Well,  you've  landed  the  part." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"I  said,  you've  landed  the  part.  You  will  be  the  Graf  Adhemar  von 
Grauhugel  in  this  film  and  your  servant  will  be  your  servant.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  number  of  small  points  which  will  want  to  be  put  right,  but 
we  can  deal  with  them  as  we  come  to  them.  I'll  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
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script  for  you  to  study.  Denmead!  Have  you  got  two  copies  of  the  script 
there?  One  for— by  the  way,  now  you're  engaged,  what  is  your  name?" 

The  Graf  hesitated.  "Er— Johann  Reisenfern." 

"Reisenfern.  Reis— how  do  you  spell  it?  Reisenfern,  I  see.  Is  that  your 
real  name?" 

"No,"  said  the  Graf  coldly.  "Why?" 

"Sorry,"  said  Whatmore.  "No  business  of  mine.  And  your  servant?" 

"Franz  Bagel." 

"But  that  is  his  name  in  the  film." 

"It  may  well  be  so,"  said  the  Graf  patiently.  "Bagel  is  a  name  com- 
monly found  in  this  district  and  Franz  was  the  name  given  him  by  his 
parents.  I  believe  you  have  another  Bagel  among  the  villagers  who  were 
assembled  here  this  morning.  Annchen.  Rather  prett}^" 

"That's  right,"  said  Philip  Denmead.  "This  village  seems  to  be  largely 
populated  with  Bagels." 

"A  prolific  family,"  said  the  Graf,  without  a  smile. 

"Very.  Well,  here's  your  script  and  here's  another  for  Franz,  where  is 
—oh,  there  you  are.  Take  care  of  them,  I  haven't  got  enough  copies  as 
it  is." 

"Have  we,"  said  the  Graf,  looking  through  the  wad  of  typewritten 
pages,  "to  learn  all  these  speeches  by  heart?" 

"Not  all  at  once.  One  scene  at  a  time  will  do.  Then,  as  we  get  each 
scene  in  the  can,  you  may  forget  it  and  go  on  to  the  next.  It's  not  like  a 
stage  play  where  you  have  to  repeat  the  whole  thing  at  each  performance, 
but  of  course  you  know  all  about  that.  You  ought  to  find  this  simple  in 
comparison,"  said  Whatmore. 

"In  comparison " 

"With  what  you're  used  to,  for  there's  no  doubt  you  are  an  actor.  That 
was  why  I  asked  if  Reisenfern  was  your  real  name;  I  expected  it  to  be 
one  which  I  had  heard  before." 

A  slow  grin  spread  across  the  Graf's  expressive  face. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  admitted,  "it  is." 

"I  am  not  asking,"  said  Whatmore  hastily.  "No  doubt  you  have  your 
reasons." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  the  Graf.  "Most  kind."  He  bowed  to  Aurea 
Goldie,  nodded  kindly  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  strolled  gracefully 
out  of  the  room  with  Franz,  carrying  both  scripts,  at  his  heels. 

"Well!"  said  Whatmore,  looking  after  them.  "Did  you  get  anything  out 
of  him,  m'dear?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Aurea.  "I  asked  him  where  he  had  gained  his  previous 
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experience  and  he  side-stepped  it.  I  tell  you  one  thing,  he  has  never  acted 
in  films  before.  We  all  know  what  a  shock  it  is  the  first  time  one  sees 
oneself  on  a  film,  but  he  was  startled  into  fits.  One  would  almost 
think " 

"What?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Aurea. 

"One  would  almost  think,"  prompted  Denmead,  "that  he'd  never  seen 
a  moving  picture  before." 

"But  that's  absurd,"  said  Whatmore. 

"That's  why  I  didn't  say  it,"  said  Aurea. 

"When  Franz  dived  across  to  him,"  said  Denmead,  "didn't  you  hear 
what  they  said?" 

"My  German  is  not  so  terribly  good,"  she  said.  "They  talked  so  fast 
and  so  low  that  I  only  caught  one  word." 

"And  that  was " 

"Mirrors." 

"Mirrors?  What,  'it's  all  done  with  mirrors'?  Oh,  surely  not,"  said 
Whatmore. 

'^Spiegel  is  mirror,  isn't  it?" 

"You  must  have  been  mistaken,"  said  Whatmore. 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  Aurea.  "I  daresay  you're  right.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  one  thing  did  emerge.  He  knows  Victor  Beauregard." 

"Oh,  does  he?  What  did  he  say?" 

"Very  little,  it  was  just  at  the  last  moment  before  the  lights  came  on 
again.  He  merely  remarked  quite  casually  that  Victor  was  not  a  very  nice 
person,  or  words  to  that  effect." 

"Oh,  really.  Interesting.  Well,  perhaps  Victor,  when  he  rises  from  his 
bed  of  pain,  will  be  able  to  tell  us  who  Reisenfern  really  is,"  said  What- 
more. 

"But "  said  Aurea. 

"But  what?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Just  idle  curiosity,"  said  Whatmore. 

"But  if  he  wants  to  keep  it  quiet " 

"You  don't  seriously  suppose,"  put  in  Denmead,  "that  any  of  us  here 
will  ever  see  Beauregard  again  unless  we  encounter  him  casually  some 
time  in  the  unforeseeable  future,  do  you?  As  soon  as  his  leg  is  set  he 
will  be  tenderly  conveyed  to  the  airport  and  there  carried  upon  a  stretcher 
into  an  airliner  leaving  for  London.  That's  Beauregard,  that  was.  We've 
had  him." 
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"Suits  me,"  said  Aurea.  "Well,  I'm  going  up,  Fve  got  to  prompt  Lily 
about  a  dress.  Good  night,  everybody." 

"I  didn't  know  she  disliked  Beauregard  as  much  as  that,"  said  What- 
more,  "did  you?" 

"She's  too  good  a  trouper  to  have  said  so  earlier,"  said  Denmead,  "but 
it  was  pretty  obvious.  'Victor,' "  he  quoted,  "  Vas  not  a  very  nice  per- 
son.'" 

"Providence,"  said  Whatmore  thoughtfully,  "pushed  him  down  the 
stairs." 

On  the  first  floor,  in  the  pleasant  suite  which  was  said  to  be  haunted, 
the  Graf  was  so  deeply  immersed  in  the  script  that  time  flowed  by  un- 
noticed. Eventually  Franz,  who  had  been  hovering  uneasily  for  some 
minutes,  ventured  to  interrupt. 

"By  permission,  Herr  Graf " 

"Franz,"  said  the  Graf,  looking  up,  "this  is  funny.  It's  absurd,  it's  fan- 
tastic, it's  comic.  Who  wrote  this  stuff,  the  Graf  Sigmund?" 

"I  could  not  say,  Herr  Graf.  Excuse  me " 

"The  things  I  am  supposed  to  have  said!  Baa,  baa!  Franz,  am  I  a 
sheep?" 

"Definitely  not,  mein  Herr.  But,  by  permission " 

"Listen.  This  is  me  talking.  'My  mother,  ma'am,  has  encouraged  me 
to  hope  that  I  may  dare  to  offer  you  my  addresses.'  Franz,  is  that  any  way 
to  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you?" 

"It  is  not  a  method  I  should  myself  employ.  But " 

"And  what  does  she  say?  Does  she  say,  'If  you  need  so  much  encour- 
agement  ' " 

Franz  picked  up  a  silver  spoon  and  struck  twelve  ringing  notes  upon  a 
glass  on  the  table. 

"What  are  you  playing  at?" 

"By  permission,  twelve  o'clock  striking.  In  two  minutes  Old  Jakob"— 
the  castle  clock— "will  say  the  same.  It  is  time,  mein  Herr,  for  you  to 
haunt  the  castle." 

"What,  now?  What,  still?  But  I  am  here  in  residence,  Franz,  surely 
that  will  do.  Have  I  really  got  to  wander  about  these  long  passages  and 
finally  ooze  through  that  silly  door  which  was  walled  up  in  1890  to  stop 
me  doing  it " 

"Yes,  mein  Herr,  if  it  please  you " 

"Or  even  if  it  doesn't,  I  suppose,"  grumbled  the  Graf,  heaving  himself 
out  of  his  comfortable  chair.  "Just  a  moment  while  I  immaterialize " 

"Oh,  be  quick!  The  clock " 
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Old  Jakob  in  the  main  tower  chimed  for  the  hour  and  then  struck 
midnight  on  a  deep-toned  bell.  Inside  the  castle  all  was  quiet;  since  the 
film  company  were  about  early  in  the  mornings  they  did  not  usually  stay 
up  late  at  night,  llie  figure  of  the  Graf,  not  solid  nor  yet  transparent 
but  as  though  made  of  low  grey  light,  moved  soundlessly  about.  George 
Whatmore,  returning,  sponge  in  hand,  from  the  bathroom  to  his  bed- 
room, caught  an  uncertain  glimpse  of  it  as  it  turned  a  corner  and  was 
lost  to  sight.  Whatmore  hung  on  his  heel  for  a  moment  and  then  entered 
his  bedroom  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

"I  must  be  tired,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Eyestrain."  He  got  into  bed, 
switched  out  the  light,  and  was  immediately  asleep. 

Downstairs,  the  dimly  lit  passages  were  deserted  and  the  spacious 
rooms  empty  and  silent;  but  in  the  great  hall,  by  the  service  door  in  the 
shadow  of  the  stairway,  there  stood  a  group  of  six  or  eight  people  close 
together  and,  a  little  in  front  of  them,  the  square  figure  of  Klaus  Forster, 
the  major-domo. 

"He  is  not  coming,"  said  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  group. 

"Silence,"  said  Klaus. 

Presently  the  slim  grey  figure  of  the  Graf  Adhemar  crossed  the  hall 
towards  the  foot  of  the  stairway;  as  he  came  he  took  something  from 
an  immaterial  pocket  and  began  to  toss  it  in  the  air  and  catch  it  again 
as  he  walked. 

"He  is  pleased,"  murmured  one  of  the  group.  "He  does  that  when  he 
is  pleased." 

"He  is  smiling,"  whispered  another.  "Look,  he  is  smiling." 

The  grey  figure  passed  unhurriedly  up  the  stairway  and  out  of  sight. 

"A-ah,"  said  the  company,  who  appeared  to  have  been  holding  their 
breath. 

"There,"  said  Klaus,  "you  see?  What  did  I  tell  you?  He  is  here  as  he 
always  was.  It  is  ridiculous  and  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  gracious 
Herr  who  came  today  is  he.  It  is  true  that  the  likeness  is  great " 

"Klaus  Forster,"  said  the  head  cellarer,  "do  not  lecture  us,  please.  We 
are  not  underservants  beginning  our  training.  As  for  thinking  that  the 
gracious  Herr  just  arrived  is  our  Graf  in  human  form,  you  were  the  first 
to  think  so.  I  was  passing  through  the  hall  when  he  came  in  and  I  saw 
your  face,  also  your  knees  knocking  together.  Also,  you  called  him  by  the 
Graf's  own  title,  Hochwohlgeboren.  Also " 

"I  was  startled,"  admitted  Klaus.  "In  part,  because  of  the  dress,  which 
is  in  every  respect  the  same.  But  now  I  have  seen  our  own  Graf  again, 
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there  are  differences.  Our  visitor  is  a  little  taller,  I  think,  and  a  little 
stouter  in  build,  also  he  moves  more  decisively.  No,  he  is " 

"But  who  is  he,  Klaus?"  asked  another.  "He  is  one  of  the  highborn 
family,  the  likeness  is  so  great.  Yes,  yes,  I  saw  you  go  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture in  the  long  gallery.  I  had  been  looking  at  it  myself." 

"I  do  not  know  who  he  is,"  admitted  Klaus,  "and  I  should  know  them 
all  after  all  these  years.  But  there  are  many  cousins,  as  you  know.  He 
wishes  to  be  known  as  Reisenfern  for  the  present,  you  heard  him  say  so." 

"Then  we  behave  towards  him  as  to  one  of  the  honoured  family?" 

"Certainly,  certainly.  What  name  he  chooses  to  adopt  is  no  business  of 
ours.  Agreed?" 

"Agreed.  Agreed." 

"Just  as  well  I  went  up,"  said  the  Graf,  settling  down  again  into  his 
comfortable  armchair  under  the  light.  "There  was  a  sort  of  deputation 
of  the  senior  servants,  headed  by  Klaus,  to  see  if  I  were  still  there.  When 
I  was,  they  sensibly  concluded  that  I  could  not  be  here  also,  so  I  am 
some  distant  cousin  of  the  family.  A  glass  of  wine,  Franz,  please.  Very 
credulous  people,  our  staff.  I  had  reckoned  on  their  taking  me  for  a  von 
Grauhugel  of  some  kind,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  they  would 
think  they  were  seeing  a  ghost  in  broad  daylight.  I  mean,  one  doesn't. 
However,  it's  all  right  now." 

"It  is  as  well,"  said  Franz,  pouring  the  wine  for  his  master.  "If  they  had 
gone  on  thinking  that  we  were  ghosts " 

"They  might  all  run  away?" 

"Worse  than  that,  Herr  Graf.  They  might  have  thought  that  we  did  not 
require  food." 


4    CORDUROY  TROUSERS 

GEORGE  WHATMORE  DROVE  his  car  up  to  the  castle  entrance  just  as  Den- 
mead  was  walking  out  of  the  great  door. 
"Well?"  said  Denmead.  "How  is  the  interesting  invalid?" 
"All  right.  He's  going  to  London  the  day  after  tomorrow,  by  air,  just  as 
you  said.  He's  bats." 

"Bats?  Victor?  I  should  have  said  that  if  there  was  one  man  in  the 
film  industry  with  both  feet  firmly  on  the  ground— in  normal  circum- 
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stances,  that  is— it  was  our  Victor.  Or  do  you  merely  mean  that  he  is 
enraged  at  being  thus  incapacitated  and  laid  low " 

"He  says  somebody  pushed  him  when  he  fell." 

"  'Who  ran  to  push  me  when  I  fell/  "  quoted  Denmead.  "  'Who  kicked 
my  leg  to  make  it  swell,  Who  often  horrid  lies  did  tell— My  Brother!' " 

"He  says,"  persisted  Whatmore,  "that  at  the  moment  when  he  fell  he 
distinctly  felt  a  foot  placed  flat  against  the  back  of  his  waist  and  a  hard 
push  delivered  thereby,  or  should  it  be  therewith?  A  foot  in  a  soft  shoe  of 
some  kind,  not  hard  at  the  edges." 

"Very  definite,  isn't  he?  You  know,  George,  you  said  yourself  that 
Providence  had  pushed  him  down  the  stairs;  it  looks  as  though  you  were 
right.  Did  you  suggest  it?" 

"I  told  him  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  looking  up  at  him  from 
the  hall  below  at  the  moment  and  there  was  no  one  else  in  sight,  he 
could  dismiss  the  idea.  It  was,  I  said,  a  muscular  spasm  of  the  nature  of 
lumbago." 

"And  how  did  he  take  that?" 

"Not  at  all  well.  He  said  he  didn't  harbour  lumbago,  and  spasms  he 
didn't  go  in  for.  He  wanted  me  to  snoop  around  and  find  out  whether 
any  of  the  company  possessed  a  pair  of  soft  shoes.  Canvas  things  with 
rubber  soles  and  flat  heels,  he  said,  was  what  he  had  in  mind.  Plimsolls, 
are  thev?" 

"Golly!" 

"Yes,  quite.  When  I  pointed  out  that  his  description  would  apply 
equally  well  to  a  man  merely  walking  about  in  his  socks,  he  turned 
wearily  upon  his  pillow  and  gazed  sadly  out  of  the  window." 

"And  what  did  you  do?" 

"Came  away.  I  received  the  impression  that  I  had  grievously  failed 
him." 

"I  gather,"  said  Denmead,  "that  you  had  no  opportunity  to  ask  him 
whether  he  knew  Reisenfem?" 

"I— well,  no.  In  any  case  I  didn't  know  how  to  put  it.  We  know 
Reisenfem  isn't  our  man's  real  name  and  apart  from  shining  fair  hair 
there's  nothing  remarkable  about  his  appearance  and  I  hadn't  got  a  pho- 
tograph  "  said  Whatmore  rather  hesitantly. 

"Difficult,  very  difficult.  'Have  you  ever  met  a  fair-haired  man  who,  if 
he  took  an  assumed  name,  would  probably  call  himself  Reisenfem?'  I 
understand  your  hesitation.  Never  mind,  be  comforted.  Think  how  an- 
noyed Aurea  would  have  been  if  you'd  come  back  and  said  Reisenfern's 
real  name  was  Karl  Schmidt,  a  chemist's  assistant  in  Bonn,  who  had 
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served  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  making  hootch  out  of  senna  pods.  I 
had  an  interview  with  him  this  morning,  I  thought  it  was  time  we  started 
on  him.  I  went  up  to  the  haunted  suite  and  there  he  was,  industriously 
studying  the  script." 

"How  was  he  getting  on?" 

"Doesn't  go  much  on  it.  Says  things  weren't  a  bit  Hke  that.  I  told  him 
he'd  better  see  you  and  in  the  meantime  study  pages  so-and-so  and  from 
here  to  there  as  we'd  be  taking  those  first." 

"But,  look  here,"  said  Whatmore,  rather  anxiously,  "if  he  wants  to 
start  off  by  rewriting  the  script " 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,  he  only  wants  to  ginger  it  up  a  bit.  Less  of  the 
stately  ceremonial  address  and  a  bit  more  pep.  I  thought  some  of  his 
suggestions  quite  good.  Besides,  you  needn't  take  any  notice  if  you  don't 
want  to.  Only  stars  of  the  largest  size  can  insist  on  having  scripts  altered 
and  he's  not  a  star,  thank  goodness.  They  are  actors,  though,  no  doubt 
about  that." 

"Why?" 

"Because  Franz  followed  me  out  after  the  interview  and  touched  me 
for  a  sub.  He  says  they  want  to  buy  clothes,  modern  clothes.  Particularly, 
it  seems,  trousers  like  yours.  I  gather  that  that  period  stuff  is  all  they  have 
with  them.  Oh,  and  by  the  way " 

"They  can  dress  in  kilts  in  their  off-time  for  all  I  care,"  said  Whatmore, 
"let  alone  in  corduroy  trousers,  but  why  don't  they  just  send  for  their 
baggage,  wherever  it  is?" 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  Denmead.  "When  I  asked  why,  Franz  only 
grinned  and  repeated  'impossible.'  I  wondered  whether  they'd  bolted 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  what  they  stood  up  in  and  a  carpetbag 
each." 

"What,  stage  properties?  I  suppose  it's  possible " 

"If  the  Russians  are  producing  a  stage  version  of  Jane  Eyre  or  Pride 
and  Prejudice.  Why  shouldn't  they  if  they  want  to?  I  was  going  to  say 
that  Franz  asked  at  the  same  time  if  they  might  borrow  some  modem 
clothes  to  go  shopping  in;  their  present  ones  might,  he  felt,  occasion 
comment  in  Cologne.  I  thought  he  was  probably  right.  Did  you  get  that 
colour  filter  I  asked  you  for,  in  Bonn?" 

"Sorry,  no.  I  tried  four  shops,  too.  Tell  you  what,  Denmead,  we'll  give 
these  fellows  a  sub  and  I'll  run  them  down  to  Cologne  tomorrow.  They 
can  buy  trousers  while  I'm  hunting  colour  filters.  You'll  have  to  lend 
them  clothes;  mine  would  trail  on  the  ground  behind  them." 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  taking  the  actor  Reisenfem  through  a 
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scene  in  which  the  Graf  Adhemar  was  being  persuaded  by  his  mother, 
two  uncles,  and  an  elder  sister  that  it  was  his  duty  to  the  family  to  marry 
the  rich  English  Miss  Crompton  and  thus  reinforce  the  family  fortunes 
which  were,  at  that  time,  in  a  poor  way. 

"Your  unfortunate  father,"  cooed  the  imperspnatrix  of  the  Graf's 
mother,  the  Griifin  Beatrix,  "was,  as  you  know,  unfortunate  in  his  specu- 
lations. He  wore  himself  out  trying  to  recoup  his  losses;  he  died  untimely 
from  grief  and  anxiety.  My  dear  son,  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  you  to  step  into  his  place  and  do  as  he  would  have  done  if 
he  had " 

"Heaven  forbid!"  cried  the  Graf,  and  turned  to  Whatmore.  "My  father 
lost  his  money  on  the  gaming  tables  at  Monte  Carlo  and  his  health  try- 
ing to  cheer  himself  up  in  Paris.  I  mean— well,  never  mind.  But  'do  as  he 
would  have  done,'  I  say,  really,  Whatmore!  My  mother  had  no  illusions 
about  him,  either,  and  the  idea  of  my  following  in  his  footsteps  would 
have " 

"I  am  all  in  favour,"  said  Whatmore,  "of  actors  sinking  themselves  in 
their  part,  but  when  it  comes  to  rewriting  family  history  to  suit  your  ideas, 
Reisenfem,  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  Graf  Sigmund's  version  is  more 
likely  to  be  authentic." 

"The  Graf  Sigmund?  You  mean  that  Sigmund  told  you  this— this 
pretty  fable?  I  suppose  he  toned  it  down  in  the  interests  of  the  family's 
reputation." 

"He  told  me,"  said  Whatmore  rather  stiffly,  "that  he  had  this  story 
from  his  father  who  had  it  from  his  grandfather,  a  brother  of  the  Graf 
Adhemar  whose  part  you  are  playing." 

"And  nobody  mentioned  Paris,  I  suppose." 

"The  Graf  Sigmund  said  that  the  Graf  Adhemar's  father  went  to  Paris 
to  study  art." 

"I  believe,"  said  the  actor  Reisenfem,  "that  Cora  Pearl  was  indeed  an 
object  of  the  most  undoubted  art.  Never  mind  about  that.  With  regard 
to  this  inteniew  we  are  reproducing " 

"I  think  we  will  play  it  as  written,"  said  Whatmore  with  considerable 
firmness.  "I  have,  after  all,  engaged  you  as  an  actor,  not  a  script-writer." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  Graf.  "It  is  not,  now,  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
importance  and  I  apologize  for  interrupting.  It  is,  after  all,  your  play. 
Where  did  we  get  to?" 

Whatmore  was  pleased  with  his  victory  and  carried  the  two  new  mem- 
bers of  his  cast  to  Cologne  the  following  morning  with  complete  amiabil- 
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ity.  A  spare  suit  of  Denmead's  fitted  Franz  not  too  badly,  but  the  Graf 
had  a  good  deal  of  slack  at  the  top  of  the  trousers  held  in  by  a  belt. 

"There  is,  as  you  might  say,"  he  remarked,  exhibiting  this,  "room  for 
improvement." 

Whatmore  drove  himself  and  the  Graf  sat  in  the  back  seat,  leaving 
Franz  to  sit  in  front  beside  the  driver  and  take  a  sustained  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  car  and  its  controls. 

"But  you  have  driven  a  car,  I  suppose,"  said  Whatmore. 

"Not  such  a  car  as  this.  I  have,  of  course,  driven  my  Herr  ever  since  I 
was  seventeen,  but  this  sort  of  car  is  strange  to  me.  Do  you  object  to  my 
watching  you  closely?" 

"Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary.  The  starter  is  here,"  Whatmore  pressed  a 
button  and  the  engine  sprang  to  life.  "Hand  brake  here,  and  you  release 
it  thus.  See?  This  is  the  clutch  pedal  and  this  is  the  gear  lever.  Four 
forward  speeds  and  reverse.  Bottom  gear  first " 

They  moved  off  down  the  drive. 

Whatmore  should  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  for  he  loved  teaching, 
and  Franz  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  pupil.  When  they  came  out  upon 
a  stretch  of  level  and  reasonably  straight  road,  Whatmore  said:  "Would 
you  like  to  drive?" 

Franz's  face  lit  up.  "With  my  Herr's  permission!  Mein  Herr,  have  I 
your  leave  to  try?" 

"You  may,"  said  the  Graf.  "We  can,  after  all,  only  die  once." 

Franz  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing. 

"I'll  see  he  does  no  harm,"  said  Whatmore.  He  pulled  in  to  the  side  of 
the  road  and  changed  places  with  Franz.  "Now  put  the  hand  brake  off. 
Right  off.  Engage  first  gear,  let  the  clutch  in  gently.  .  .  .  Keep  close  in 
to  the  side  of  the  road." 

The  lesson  proceeded  quite  well,  since  though  Franz  was  plainly  new 
to  the  task  at  least  he  was  not  nervous.  Whatmore  began  to  think  him 
not  nearly  nervous  enough,  for  once  they  were  in  top  gear  their  progress 
became  positively  dashing. 

"Here,  steady  on,"  he  said.  "Take  it  gently.  A  car  takes  more  stopping, 
in  an  emergency,  than  you  would  think." 

"An  emergency?"  said  Franz.  "Such  as  someone  getting  in  our  way? 
But,  when  I  blow  your  tuneful  horn,"  he  did  so,  "the  person  will  get  out 
of  my  Herr's  way.  Unquestionably.  They  always  did  so." 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Whatmore.  "You  say  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  driving  your  Herr,  but  you  obviously  don't  know  much  about 
motors.  What  sort  of  a  car  did  you  have?" 
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"The  one  we  most  commonly  used  had  two  seats  in  front.  Behind, 
there  was  a  square  compartment  which  could  be  closed  down  when  we 
had  the  dogs  with  us.  There  were  also  places  for  the  guns." 

"A  shooting  brake?" 

"Oh  no.  A  brake  is  a  large  carriage  to  hold  four  or  six  persons.  It  has 
four  wheels  and  is  drawn  by  two  strong  horses.  The  gentlemen  sit  on 
either  side,  facing  each  other.  The " 

"Horses.  Drawn  by  horses?" 

"Certainly,  sir.  May  I  address  you  as  'sir'  since  I  notice  your " 

"Slow  down,"  said  Whatmore  sharply.  "You  are  going  much  too  fast 
considering " 

"But  this  is  such  fun,"  protested  Franz,  and  put  his  foot  hard  down 
upon  the  accelerator.  Whatmore  leaned  forward,  switched  off  the  engine, 
and  withdrew  the  ignition  key;  the  car  coasted  to  a  stop. 

"But,  sir " 

"Brake,  please.  Now  then.  This  car  in  which  you  used  to  drive  your 
Hen,  what  was  the  motive  power?" 

"Your  pardon,  sir?" 

"What  made  it  move?" 

"Roland,  sir,  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  Gallant." 

"Horses?" 

"But  certainly.  Only  one  at  a  time,  however." 

"I  see,"  said  Whatmore.  "Change  places  with  me  again,  I  think  Til 
drive  the  rest  of  the  way." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Franz  in  a  crestfallen  voice.  "Did  I  then  not  drive 
well  enough  to  satisfy  you?" 

"Considering  all  things,"  said  Whatmore,  sliding  across  into  the  driver's 
seat,  "I  think  you  drove  very  well."  He  glanced  into  the  back  seat;  his 
other  passenger  was  comfortably  reclined  with  his  feet  up  and  appeared 
to  be  asleep.  A  happy  sleep,  for  he  was  definitely  smiling. 

Whatmore  drove  on  into  Cologne  and  put  the  car  on  the  car-park  by 
the  Cathedral,  at  the  back  of  the  Dom  Hotel.  "I  have  some  things  to 
do,"  he  said,  getting  out  of  the  car.  "If  we  meet  here  in  an  hour's  time, 
will  that  suit  you?" 

He  received  no  answer  and  looked  round  at  his  passengers  to  find 
them  standing  close  together  as  if  for  mutual  support  and  staring  about 
them  with  a  look  of  such  extreme  stupefaction  as  made  them  appear 
almost  half-witted. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Whatmore.  "I  suppose  you  have  not  been  here 
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since  before  the  war;  if  I  had  known  I  would  have  warned  you.  The 
damage  here  was  indeed  very  extensive." 

"War  damage,"  said  the  Graf  in  an  undertone,  and  walked  a  few  paces 
forward  to  look  down  towards  the  river  over  acres  upon  acres  of  pounded 
desolation  with  trees  growing  sparsely  and  here  and  there  the  jagged  ruin 
of  some  corner  of  a  house  more  sturdy  than  the  rest. 

"They  have  rebuilt  the  Hohestrasse,"  said  Whatmore.  *Very  fine  build- 
ings, too.  It's  over  there,  look.  You'll  find  everything  you  want  there, 
I'm  sure." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Graf  without  turning  his  head,  but  Franz  threw 
out  his  arms  in  a  wild  gesture  like  a  man  thrusting  away  an  evil  dream. 

"But,"  he  said  painfully,  "people  lived  there." 

"I'll  meet  you  here  in  an  hour's  time,"  said  Whatmore,  and  walked 
hastily  away.  He  turned  at  a  corner  and  glanced  back;  the  two  men  still 
stood  there  like  statues,  unmoving. 

"If  they  want  to  stand  gaping  instead  of  buying  trousers,  I  can't  help 
it,"  he  muttered.  "It's  nearly  fifteen  years  since  we  started  bombing  here, 
they  must  have  been  small  boys  then.  I  suppose  Denmead's  right,  they 
have  been  in  Poland  or  somewhere.  Of  course,  that  would  account  for 
the  horses.  There's  always  a  rational  explanation." 

But  when  he  returned,  complete  with  the  colour  filters  Denmead 
wanted,  he  found  his  passengers  completely  restored  in  spirits  and  clothed 
afresh  in  garments  of  today.  The  Graf,  in  a  dark  green  turtle-neck  sweater, 
corduroy  trousers  to  tone,  and  brown  shoes  with  incredibly  thick  crepe 
soles,  was  plainly  very  pleased  with  himself  and,  indeed,  looked  very  well. 
Franz,  in  a  neat  dark  suit,  a  white  shirt  with  a  stiff  collar,  and  a  completely 
subdued  tie,  looked  exactly  as  a  self-respecting  manservant  should.  He 
also  carried  parcels.  Whatmore  congratulated  them. 

"We  took  advice,"  said  the  Graf  carelessly.  "We  told  the  fellow  what 
we  wanted  and  he  was  most  helpful.  These  clothes  of  mine  are  well 
enough,  are  they?  I  ventured,  my  dear  Whatmore,  to  model  myself  on 
you,  I  hope  you  do  not  object?  Most  kind  of  you.  Yes,  they  are  most 
comfortable,  so  easy  that  I  have  a  lurking  fear  that  they  may  suddenly 
fall  off  and  leave  me  in  an  awkward  predicament.  However,  doubtless 
my  fears  are  groundless  and  I  shall  get  used  to  the  feeling.  I  hope  that 
your  shopping  was  equally  successful?  Splendid,  my  dear  fellow,  splen- 
did. It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  bring  us  here.  May  I  sit  beside  you  for  the 
journey  home  if  Franz  may  sit  behind?  He  can  then  take  care  of  our 
large  and  burdensome  parcels.  Let  me  reassure  you,  Whatmore,  I  have 
no  ambition  to  drive.  We  are  ready,  if  you  are?" 
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When  they  reached  the  castle,  Franz  returned,  with  grateful  thanks, 
the  borrowed  garments  and  then  rejoined  his  master  in  the  haunted  suite. 

"Lunch,"  said  Franz,  "will  be  brought  up  in  ten  minutes." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Graf.  "Very  odd,  this  urgent  desire  for  the 
intake  of  food  at  least  three  times  a  day,  after  all  these  years.  I  suppose 
we  use  up  energy,  do  we?  There's  another  thing  we  have  used  up  very 
rapidly  this  morning,  Franz,  and  that  is  money.  How  much  have  we 
left?" 

Franz  took  a  handful  of  coins  from  his  pocket  and  counted  them  out 
on  the  table. 

"Three  marks  and  seventy-five  pfennigs." 

"Oh.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  buy  very  much  with  that.  Moreover,  I 
have  only  one  pair  of  socks.  I  am  greatly  concerned  that  we  may  have 
spent  too  freely." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Franz  loyally.  "The  Herr  Graf  could  not  possibly 
wear  shirts  of  anything  but  silk.  Besides,  I  was  thinking  over  this  problem 
on  the  way  home  and  I  remember  that  I  have  some  money." 

"You!  Where  did  you  get  that  from?" 

"Mein  Herr,  principally  from  you  though  there  were  also  a  few  tips. 
Consider,  mein  Herr,  that  you  paid  me  well  for  those  days  and  also  how 
few  expenses  I  had.  Cigars  and  wine  cost  me  little " 

"You  helped  yourself  to  mine,  of  course,"  laughed  his  master.  "Did 
you  think  I  did  not  know?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  assumed  you  did.  It  was  always  the  custom  then, 
though  I  learn  from  Klaus  that  in  these  days  it  is  discouraged.  More  pay 
and  fewer  perquisites  is  now  the  rule.  I  was  saving  up,  mein  Herr,  to  buy 
the  inn  in  the  village  here  for  my  years  of  retirement.  Old  Koestler  and 
his  wife  had  no  children,  if  you  remember,  which  was  a  pity,  for  if  they 
had  had  a  daughter  I  could  have  married  her  and  not  troubled  with 
saving." 

"Suppose  she  had  refused  you?" 

"Oh,  mein  Hen!  A  village  girl  refuse  the  Grafs  personal  servant?  Im- 
possible." 

"I  suppose  so.  I  had  not  realized  that  you  were  so  desirable  a  parti, 
besides,  of  course,  your  personal  attributes."  Franz  bowed.  "Those  girls 
in  Paris " 

"Let  us  not,"  broke  in  Franz,  "rake  up  what  is  now,  we  may  hope, 
forgotten."  He  pulled  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

"But  where  is  this  money?" 

"In  the  orchard  of  the  inn.  I  buried  it  in  a  strong  iron  box,  just  before 
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we  left  the  last  time  for  Heidelberg.  I  was  not  sure  whether  the  Hen 
intended  to  return  here  at  once  or  take  up  his  residence  elsewhere/' 

"You  were  quite  right.  So  long  as  my  mother  was  alive  my  residence 
with— with  my  wife  would  definitely  have  been  elsewhere!" 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  the  major-domo  in  person  entered 
to  supervise  the  service  of  the  Grafs  lunch.  Klaus  did  not,  of  course,  do 
anything  himself;  he  merely  stood  there  watching  intently  every  move  of 
the  two  footmen  who  laid  the  table  and  set  the  dishes  without  once  dar- 
ing to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  man  they  served.  They  backed 
to  the  door,  bowed,  and  edged  out.  Klaus,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a  tall 
slim  wand  of  office  with  an  enamelled-silver  emblem  on  the  top  of  it, 
struck  it  three  times  upon  the  floor  and  announced  "The  Herr  is  served." 

"Thank  you,  Klaus,"  said  the  Graf  Adhemar. 


5    THE  IRON  BOX 

THE  INN  of  the  village  of  Grauhugel  stood  a  little  back  from  the  road  with 
a  cobblestoned  forecourt,  a  narrow  lane  ran  down  upon  either  side  of  it 
to  the  grounds  belonging  to  it  at  the  back.  There  was  a  patch  of  garden, 
producing  a  rather  halfhearted  collection  of  lettuce  and  cabbage,  a  small 
orchard  immediately  adjoining,  and  behind  this  a  vineyard  running  up 
the  hillside  from  which  the  innkeeper  annually  made  wine  for  his  local 
customers.  His  orchard  trees  were  of  various  kinds,  including  some  very 
fine  cherry  trees;  at  that  time  they  were  loaded  with  shining  fruit. 

He  suffered,  like  other  orchard  owners,  from  small  boys  and  had  one  of 
his  own.  The  harvest  of  the  year  before  had  been  a  poor  one  throughout 
the  district;  many  of  his  neighbours  had  had  no  cherries  at  all  and  even 
the  innkeeper's  trees  were  but  thinly  speckled  with  them.  The  result  was 
that  there  had  been  noises  in  the  orchard  at  night;  scratchy  noises  as  of 
small  boys  climbing  trees  and  snapping  noises  when  twigs  were  broken 
off.  Then,  in  the  morning,  there  would  be  even  fewer  cherries.  Shouted 
imprecations  from  the  bedroom  window  did  no  good  and  merely  vexed 
his  neighbours;  by  the  time  he  had  run  downstairs  and  out  across  the 
garden  there  was  no  one  there. 

The  innkeeper  ground  his  teeth  and  looked  vaguely  round  his  kitchen 
for  inspiration.  His  eye  fell  upon  his  father's  bell-mouthed  blunderbuss. 
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which  hung  upon  the  wall  by  the  fireplace  with  its  wide  mouth  gaping 
at  the  ceiling.  He  took  it  down. 

"Kaspar,"  said  his  wife,  coming  into  the  kitchen,  "what  do  you  do  with 
that  old  thing?" 

"I  clean  it,"  said  the  innkeeper  with  a  grin,  "and  then  I  load  it.  Then 
we  will  see  if  I  lose  my  cherries." 

"Kaspar!  To  shoot— not  to  shoot— to  shoot  at— not  at  the  children? 
No,  no.  I  tell  the  priest,  I  tell  the  mayor " 

"Idiot,"  said  the  innkeeper,  not  unkindly.  "I  load  it  only  with  black 
powder  and  a  few  wads,  but  do  not  tell  anyone  that.  A  loud  bang,  that 
is  all,  and  the  wads  whistling  through  the  leaves.  What?  Not  a  word. 
Where  is  our  innocent  young  son,  the  little  rip?" 

"Out,"  she  said,  "with  some  of  his  friends.  I  saw  them  in  the  carpenter's 
yard  as  I  came  by." 

"Good.  They  are  within  earshot.  Excellent." 

He  loaded  the  gun,  which  had  at  some  time  been  adapted  from  a 
flintlock  to  take  percussion  caps,  rammed  several  wads  down  on  top  of 
the  powder,  put  a  cap  on  the  nipple,  aimed  the  gun  at  a  gooseberry 
bush  five  yards  off,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  For  a  wonder,  the  ancient 
firearm  responded  at  once  with  a  roar  which  roused  the  village;  though 
the  innkeeper's  wife  had  her  fingers  tight  in  both  ears  she  yet  leapt  nerv- 
ously in  the  air  and  knocked  a  jug  off  the  dresser  with  a  crash  to  the 
floor. 

"Now  see  what  you  have  made  me  do,"  but  the  innkeeper  only  grinned 
as  there  came  the  sound  of  running  feet  clattering  upon  the  cobblestones. 
They  came  with  a  rush,  first  the  children  of  the  village  and  then  their 
elders,  to  peer  round  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  innkeeper  was  brushing 
out  the  barrel  with  a  bottle  brush  wired  to  a  cane,  and  a  drift  of  blue 
smoke  thinned  out  slowly  across  the  garden. 

"My  father!  My  father,  what  is  this?" 

"A  gun,  my  son.  Thy  grandfather's  old  blunderbuss,  but,  as  thou  seest, 
it  still  works  very  well." 

"But " 

"Now  I  reload,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "and  I  think  perhaps  I  lose  no 
more  cherries,  eh?" 

The  group  became  a  semicircle  round  the  back  door. 

"But,  my  father,  what  do  you  load  it  with?" 

"Swan  shot,  my  son." 

"But,"  said  a  woman  of  the  village,  "this  is  barbarous.  Our  chil- 
dren  " 
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"I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  every  mother  in  the  place,"  said 
the  innkeeper  pointedly,  "that  their  own  child  or  children  has  or  have 
never  set  foot  in  my  orchard.  So  why  worry?" 

"I  don't  believe/'  said  a  younger  woman,  "that  that  old  thing  could 
do  any  harm.  It  only  makes  a  bang." 

The  innkeeper  laughed.  "Look  at  my  gooseberry  bush." 

They  looked.  The  wads  had  ripped  through  it,  tearing  off  leaves  and 
small  twigs  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  The  group  recoiled. 

"Excuse  me,  if  you  please,"  said  the  innkeeper.  "This  reloading,  it 
requires  concentration  and  an  absence  of  draught."  He  retired  indoors 
and  shut  the  door  after  him. 

He  did  reload  the  gun  though  he  did  not  believe  it  was  really  necessary. 
Nor  was  it;  his  orchard  remained  unmolested  through  the  cherry  season, 
the  plums  and  even  the  apples.  The  gun  still  hung  upon  its  nail,  loaded 
but  not  capped  in  case  young  Kaspar  felt  impelled  to  pull  the  trigger. 
The  innkeeper's  wife  would  not  touch  the  gun  for  any  pretext,  even  to 
dust  it;  it  hung  there  all  through  the  winter  and  the  spring  with  its  bell 
mouth  turned  upwards  and  a  ball  of  newspaper  pushed  loosely  into  it  to 
keep  the  dust  out. 

The  next  year,  this  year  of  which  we  speak,  the  cherry  harvest  was, 
generally  speaking,  good  and  the  innkeeper's  was  excellent. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  start  their  games  again,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper placidly,  "but,  if  they  do,  there  is  the  gun  ready.  I  have  bought 
some  new  caps." 

One  night,  a  warm  night  when  the  moon  was  three  quarters  full,  the 
innkeeper  awoke  for  no  particular  reason  unless  that,  the  windows  being 
open,  he  had  heard  a  noise.  He  lay  still  and  listened;  there  was  a  noise  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  a  series  of  small  sounds.  He  got  out  of  bed  and  went 
to  the  window. 

The  sounds  came  from  the  orchard  and  were,  surprisingly,  more  of  a 
metallic  nature.  There  was  a  definite  clink  of  metal  and  the  innkeeper 
swore  under  his  breath. 

"What  is  it?"  said  his  wife,  sitting  up.  "Not  those  children  again?" 

"Ssh!  No.  This  is  a  matter  upon  a  larger  scale  altogether,"  he  said. 
"These  are  men  in  the  orchard.  I  dimly  saw  one  cross  a  patch  of  moon- 
light. They  are  gathering  the  fruit  in  pails— I  go  for  my  gun.  Listen,  you 
can  hear  the  pails  clank.  On  no  account  show  a  light."  He  tiptoed  out  of 
the  room. 

His  wife  got  up  and  went  quietly  to  stand  by  the  boy's  bed.  He  was 
sound  asleep,  but  when  that  gun  went  off 
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In  the  orchard  two  men  were  digging  with  spades  borrowed  from  the 
innkeeper's  tool  shed. 

"Franz,  are  you  sure  this  is  the  right  spot?" 

"Quite  sure,  mein  Herr.  We  have  not  yet  dug  deep  enough,  that  is  all." 

"Unless  someone  else  has  dug  deeply  enough  before  us.  Franz,  if  we 
had  a  pointed  rod  we  could  push  it  in  and " 

"Here,"  said  Franz,  and  his  tool  scraped.  "I  am  on  it.  Now,  it  is  but 
to  get  it  out." 

But  the  soil  was  stiff  and  heavy  and  had  not  been  disturbed  for  over 
eighty  years.  Roots,  from  the  nearer  trees,  were  interlaced  through  it, 
stones  had  to  be  dug  out.  Also,  the  diggers  impeded  each  other  and 
occasionally  their  spades  struck  together. 

"We  shall  arouse  the  whole  village,"  said  Franz,  "if  we  make  so  much 


noise." 


"Would  that  matter?"  said  the  Graf.  "If  someone  comes,  they  can  do 
the  digging  and,  after  all,  it  is  your  money."  He  wiped  his  brow  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

"But  would  anyone  believe  that?" 

They  cleared  the  top  of  the  box  at  last  and  loosened  the  earth  round 
the  sides. 

"There  is  a  handle  on  the  top,"  said  Franz.  "If  I  pull  on  that  and  the 
Herr  Graf  were  to  pull  at  me " 

"That  box  is  faintly  familiar  to  me,"  said  the  Graf,  looking  down  into 
the  hole. 

"It  is  yours,  mein  Herr.  I  did  but  borrow  it  and,  besides,  it  was  only 
standing  empty  in  a  storeroom.  The  key  was  lost." 

"I  remember  now.  Have  you  got  hold  of  it?  Now  then.  Pulll" 

The  box  resisted  and  then  came  up  an  inch  and  slipped  back.  It  rose 
again  a  little  more 

"Pull!  Hold  me " 

The  box  rose  out  of  its  matrix  into  the  loose  hole  and  was  lifted  out 
and  laid  on  the  grass. 

"It  seems  to  be  locked  now,"  said  the  Graf,  trying  the  hasp. 

"It  will  be  rusted  in,  mein " 

There  came  a  flash  from  an  upper  window  of  the  inn,  accompanied 
by  a  perfectly  appalling  bang  which  rattled  the  village  windows  and  woke 
every  dog  in  the  place  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
the  explosion  otherwise  blank,  for  small  objects  tore  through  the  foliage 
with  odd  whining  noises  or  thudded  into  tree  trunks;  one  of  them  hit 
the  lid  of  the  box  and  ricocheted  past  Franz's  ear  with  a  singing  sound. 
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"Run,  Franz,  run!" 

They  tore  out  of  the  orchard,  away  from  the  inn,  over  the  fence  into 
the  vineyard  Hke  startled  cats  and  along  a  path  towards  the  church.  As 
they  came  among  houses  again,  windows  were  flung  up  and  heads  poked 
out. 

"What  was  that?" 

"Kaspar's  gun " 

"Look!  Two  men  running " 

"Who  are  they?  Stop,  you!" 

Ahead  of  them  a  door  opened  on  the  street  and  suddenly  the  Graf 
pulled  up. 

"Franz!  What  idiots  we  are!  Don't  run,  you  fool.  Vanish!" 

"What?  With  all  those  people  watching?" 

"Into  this  yard,  quick!  Now  then!" 

The  innkeeper's  small  boy  awoke  with  a  convulsive  leap  and  found 
his  mother's  arms  about  him. 

"Ach!  0-ooh!  What-what " 

"It  is  nothing,  my  son.  There  is  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  but  thy  father 
who  fired  off  his  gun  at  some  men  who  were  robbing  the  orchard.  It  is  all 
over " 

"Fired-off— his— gun?" 

"That  is  all.  They " 

The  innkeeper  heard  their  voices  and  came  into  the  room. 

"Did  that  startle  thee,  Kaspar,  boy?  It  startled  those  bad  men  much 
more,  I  saw  them  running.  Wasn't  that  fun?  Nay,"  as  the  child's  face  fell 
and  his  mouth  opened,  "there  is  nothing  to  cry  about.  They  are  gone. 
Hush!" 

But  the  rounded  mouth  became  square-cornered  like  a  slit  for  letters 
and  a  most  dolorous  howl  came  out. 

"Thus  hast  frightened  the  child  out  of  his  wits!"  said  his  mother. 

"I  am  not  frightened,"  bellowed  the  boy,  kicking  and  hitting  out  with 
his  fists.  "It  is— boo-hoo— all  my  money  you  have  shot  away— ooh! 
Oh " 

"Thy  money!  What  money— where?" 

"I  was— saving  up  and  I  put  it— in  the  gun.  I  thought— it  was  safe  there. 
Mother  never  touched  it.  N-now  you  have  g-gone  and  fired  it  away— 
ow!  ow!"  Tears  poured  down  his  face. 

His  parents  looked  at  each  other. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  find  it,"  said  his  mother,  "in  the  morning.  When  it  is 
daylight  we  will  look." 
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The  innkeeper  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "How  much  was  there,  Kas- 
parlein?" 

"Five  marks— and  three  half  marks— and  nine  twenty-pfennigs  and  four 
t-ten-pfennigs  and  eleven  five-pfennigs.  I'd  nearly  got  enough  and  you  go 
and  bang  it  all  away— ohl" 

"But  what  possessed  thee  to  put  it  in  such  a  silly  place?" 

"Not  silly.  It's  you  that's  silly  to " 

"Kaspar!" 

He  dissolved  into  fresh  sobs.  "I  didn't  want  you  to  mind  it  for  me,  I 
wanted  to  spend  it  myself.  All  at  once." 

"What  in  the  world,"  said  his  mother,  "didst  thou  want  to  spend  all 
that  on?  Over  nine  marks!" 

"An— an  air  gun " 

The  innkeeper  straightened  up. 

"It  may  be,"  he  said,  "that  we  shall  find  some  of  it  in  the  morning. 
But  not,  I  trust,  enough  to  buy  an  air  gun.  I  go  now  to  bring  in  the 
fruit  they  have  picked." 

He  went  into  the  orchard  and  found  no  fruit,  but  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  a  small  but  heavy  iron  box.  After  walking  round  it  and  mar- 
velling at  it  for  some  minutes  he  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  within  doors. 
His  wife  was  in  the  kitchen  warming  some  milk  for  the  boy. 

"I  shall  put  a  spoonful  of  spirits  in  it,"  she  said,  watching  the  pot. 
"He  will  cry  himself  into  a  fit."  She  turned  away,  pot  in  hand,  and  saw 
what  her  husband  was  carrying.  "What  is  that?" 

He  put  it  down  on  the  table  with  a  bump,  locked  and  bolted  the  door, 
and  drew  the  curtains  over  the  windows.  "They  were  not  stealing  fruit," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "They  were  digging  and  this  is  what  they  dug 
up." 

She  looked  at  it  askance.  "What  is  in  it,  I  wonder?" 

"Money,  perhaps?  How  should  I  know?" 

"Is  there  no  name  on  it?" 

But  the  box  was  caked  with  earth  and  corroded  with  rust. 

"One  could  not  tell  if  there  were."  He  fetched  a  screw  driver  and 
tried  to  lever  up  the  hasp,  but  it  resisted.  "It  is  locked.  The  blacksmith 
must  see  to  it." 

She  poured  the  hot  milk  into  a  cup,  added  a  spoonful  from  a  bottle, 
and  turned  to  go  upstairs.  "Whatever  it  is,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  ours." 

"You  are  right.  In  the  morning  it  shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  mayor  and  the  priest.  In  the  meantime  I  bring  it  upstairs  for  the  night 
—and  I  reload  my  gun!" 
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Most  of  the  subordinate  staff  at  the  castle  had  been  engaged  from  the 
village  and  came  up  daily.  By  seven  in  the  morning  the  castle  was  buzzing 
with  the  story,  by  half  past  eight  the  members  of  the  film  unit  had 
heard  it  too. 

"Treasure-trove  dug  up  in  an  orchard!  What  a  thrill  for  the  village!" 

"It  may  not  be  treasure/'  said  Whatmore.  "I  gather  that  they  haven't 
opened  it  yet." 

"I  hear  there's  going  to  be  a  State  Opening,  or  am  I  thinking  of  Par- 
liament?" 

"The  mayor  and  corporation " 

"Mayors  don't  have  corporations  in  Germany,  they " 

"They  just  go  on  a  diet,  do  they?" 

"Can  anyone  go?"  asked  Aurea  Goldie.  "I'd  love  to  see  the  lid  come 
up,  displaying  somebody's  crown  jewels." 

"It  might,"  said  Whatmore,  "display  somebody's  dead  baby." 

"Ugh!  I  shan't  go!" 

"No,  I  wouldn't,  Aurea.  Boxes  buried  in  orchards  don't  necessarily 
contain  treasure." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Denmead,  "if  they'll  let  me  in.  Then  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Klaus,  is  that  right,  that  this  box  is  going  to  be  opened  in 
public?" 

"That  is  so,  mein  Herr.  Does  the  Herr  wish  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
box?  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  a  resident,  but  I  cannot  think " 

"Oh!  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude." 

"No,  no.  That  speaks  for  itself,"  said  Klaus,  who  liked  the  even-tem- 
pered Denmead.  "I  know  the  mayor  well,  naturally.  Would  the  Hen  care 
for  me  to  ring  him  up  and  ask  if  the  Herr's  presence " 

"Oh,  would  you  do  that?  Thank  you  so  much." 

Permission  practically  amounting  to  an  invitation  having  been  given, 
Denmead  went  off  and  returned  an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

"Funny  business,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "Very,  very  funny.  There  was 
quite  a  gathering  in  a  big  room  at  the  inn.  There  was  the  mayor  in, 
believe  it  or  not,  a  top  hat,  with  a  sash  of  office  transversely  across  his 
person  like " 

"Philip,"  said  Aurea. 

"What?" 

"Never  mind  the  millinery.  What  was  in  the  box?" 

"I'm  just  telling  you,  this  is  all  part  of  it.  There  was  the  priest  and 
various  other  worthies  in  their  Sunday  suits  and  the  blacksmith  with  a 
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hammer  and  chisel.  There  was  everything  except  trumpeters  blowing  a 
fanfare.  When  I  went  in " 

"Philip!" 

"Wait  for  it,  wait  for  it.  I  was  led  up  to  a  place  in  the  front  row,  the 
priest  said  grace "  , 

"What!" 

"Well,  he  said  something.  The  mayor  signalled  to  the  blacksmith,  who 
approached  his  chisel  to  the  hasp  and  dealt  it  a  hefty  wallop  with  the 
hammer.  The  hasp  came  up,  but  still  the  lid  didn't  open.  So  the  black- 
smith tapped  at  the  edges  with  his  chisel  and  at  last  the  lid  came  up.  I 
couldn't  see  anything  in  it  from  where  I  sat  but  the  mayor  put  his  hands 
in  and  brought  out  a  bag"— Denmead  gestured  with  his  hands— "oh, 
about  the  size  of  a  sponge  bag.  Just  as  he  brought  it  up  level  with  the  top 
of  the  box  the  bag  burst  and  what  do  you  think  fell  out?" 

"I  could  kill  you,"  said  Aurea.  "What?" 

"Gold.  Gold  coins.  Gold  twenty-mark  and  ten-mark  pieces.  Rather  like 
our  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  only  rather  larger  and  thinner.  Of 
course,  they  were  roughly  equivalent  in  the  old  days.  The  company  pres- 
ent let  out  a  sort  of  united  sigh  in  which  I  admit  I  joined  them,  and  then 
the  mayor  began  to  count  the  money." 

"Was  it  all  rolling  about  the  floor?"  asked  Whatmore. 

"No,  it  all  fell  back  in  the  box.  The  mayor  fished  it  out  in  handfuls  and 
the  priest  stacked  it  up  on  the  table  in  little  piles  of  ten,  sorted  for  size. 
When  they'd  finished,  the  mayor  tilted  the  box  to  show  the  company  it 
was  empty  and  then  they  proceeded  to  count.  There  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  twenty-mark  pieces  and  seventy-nine  ten-mark  bits,  all  gold. 
Worth,  at  that  time  in  English  money,  a  little  over  two  hundred  pounds. 
It  looked  very  nice,"  said  Denmead  plaintively. 

"Who  does  it  belong  to?"  asked  Aurea.  "The  innkeeper,  I  suppose, 
since  it  was  on  his  land." 

"They  all  began  to  discuss  that  and  I  gathered  that  the  land  is  not 
quite  what  we  should  call  freehold,  though  laws  aren't,  of  course,  the 
same  here.  I  gathered  that  the  castle  is  a  sort  of  ground  landlord  or  some- 
thing similar.  However,  the  question  no  longer  arises." 

"Why  not?" 

"You  wait.  Somebody  asked  if  there  was  any  name  or  mark  of  any 
kind  on  the  box,  but  it  was  caked  with  dry  mud  and  pretty  badly  cor- 
roded. The  blacksmith  produced  a  wire  brush  and  the  innkeeper's  wife 
weighed  in  with  a  bowl  of  hot  soapy  water;  they  shut  down  the  lid  of  the 
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box  and  started  operations  on  it.  That  was  the  point  when  the  money 
began  to  disappear." 

"Disappear?  You  mean,  the  company  were  snitching  it?*' 

"No,  I  don't.  There  was  a  biggish  table;  the  box  was  on  one  end  and 
the  money  was  standing  in  tidy  Httle  piles,  as  already  described,  towards 
the  other  end,  with  the  mayor  and  the  priest  brooding  over  it.  There  was, 
oh,  I  should  think  eighteen  inches  of  bare  table  between  the  box  and  the 
money  and  about  the  same  between  the  money  and  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  The  mayor  and  the  priest  were  backed  up  against  the  end  wall  of 
the  room,  and  the  front  rows  of  the  company,  including  me,  were  sitting 
on  chairs  well  back  from  the  table.  I  mean,  if  we  had  wanted  to  touch  the 
edge  of  the  table  I  think  we'd  have  had  to  stand  up,  I  doubt  if  we  could 
have  reached  it,  sitting.  Well,  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  priest  in- 
dustriously crossing  himself.  I  didn't  take  much  notice  at  first  because  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  R.  C.  Church,  but  I  believe  they  have  a 
lot  of  services  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  all  day.  Every  three  hours,  is  it? 
Anyway,  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  time  for  some  of  the  priest's  private 
orisons  and  he  was  just  quietly  getting  on  with  it.  Why  not? 

"The  next  thing  was  a  loud  gasp  from  the  mayor.  He  staggered  back 
against  the  wall  and  next  time  somebody  tells  me  he's  seen  someone's 
eyes  come  out  on  stalks  I  shall  believe  him.  The  mayor's  did.  He  was 
staring  at  the  table  and  the  next  minute  everyone  else  was  staring  too. 
The  money,  little  pile  by  little  pile,  was  vanishing." 

"What,"  said  Whatmore,  "slowly?  Sliding  back  out  of  sight,  or " 

"No,  no.  Quite  suddenly,  plonk.  Only  there  wasn't  any  plonk.  A  pile 
was  there  and  then  it  wasn't,  one  at  a  time.  If  you  can  imagine  a  man 
standing  at  the  table  picking  up  the  little  heaps  one  by  one  and  dropping 
them  into  his  pockets,  it  was  like  that.  Only  there  was  no  man  standing 
there." 

Denmead  paused  to  wipe  his  face. 

"By  this  time,  of  course,  we  were  all  on  our  feet  and  there  was  a  lot 
more  space  between  us  and  the  table  than  there  had  been.  That  goes  for 
me,  too.  The  blacksmith  just  stood  there  with  his  wire  brush  in  his  hand 
and  didn't  move  at  all.  There  were  about  three  piles  left  when  one  of  the 
coins  was  dropped.  Or  fell  down,  if  you  prefer  it.  It  fell  on  the  floor  just 
in  front  of  me  and  stood  up  on  its  edge  spinning,  as  coins  do  sometimes 
when  you  drop  them.  The  next  second  it  stopped  spinning  and  vanished, 
too.  I  mean,  you  would  have  sworn  that  someone  put  his  foot  on  it.  Only 
there  wasn't  a  foot. 

"Well,  the  moment  they'd  all  disappeared  there  was  an  absolute  bab- 
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ble  of  chatter.  It  started  off  as  a  howl  and  more  or  less  kept  it  up,  everyone 
talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  except  the  priest,  who  appeared  to  be  talk- 
ing to  himself,  the  blacksmith,  who  resumed  his  scrubbing,  and  me.  I 
mean,  I  was  only  a  visitor  and  it  wasn't  my  pigeon.  I  would  have  come 
away  only  I  couldn't  get  to  the  door.  This  went  on  for  some  minutes,  I 
don't  know  how  long,  when  I  noticed  that  the  blacksmith  seemed  to 
have  found  something.  He  scrubbed  a  bit  more  in  one  place,  rinsed  the 
dirt  off  with  a  rag,  and  pointed  out  the  result  to  the  mayor.  The  priest 
left  off  praying,  if  that  was  what  he  was  doing,  and  shuffled  along  to 
have  a  look  too.  The  talk  died  down  and  there  was  absolute  silence  again 
till  the  mayor  took  off  his  glasses  and  looked  up. 

"  'Gentlemen,'  he  said.  'There  are  some  arms  engraved  upon  this  box, 
those  of  the  highborn  family  von  Grauhugel.' " 

"What  happened  after  that?"  asked  Aurea. 

"I  don't  know.  I  thanked  everybody  for  the  lovely  party  and  came 
away." 

The  Graf  and  his  servant  also  came  away;  just  as  none  saw  them  come, 
none  saw  them  go.  Denmead,  striding  back  to  the  castle,  passed  them 
by  the  church  and  did  not  even  turn  his  head,  though  they  were  within 
a  yard  of  him. 

"I  like  that  man,"  said  the  Graf  suddenly.  "He  has  an  honest  mind. 
Franz,  since  we  are  here,  let  us  go  in  and  look  at  whatever  they  have  set 
over  what  are  rightly  called  our  mortal  remains.  My  generation  did  make 
such  a  fuss Herrgottl  Not  that  one!" 

That  one  was  a  large  and  ornate  memorial— Victorian  Gothic  with 
fretted  pinnacles— having  a  canopy  over  it  upon  four  twisted  pillars,  to 
the  memory  of  the  hochwohlgeboren  Graf  Adhemar  Hildebrand  von 
Grauhugel,  who  by  a  fatal  accident  passed  untimely  to  the  company  of 
his  ancestors  on  June  14,  1869,  aged  twenty-two.  There  followed  what 
must  have  been  an  exhaustive  list  of  his  virtues,  since  he  seemed  to  have 
had  them  all. 

At  the  foot  there  were  added  a  few  lines  to  the  memory  of  Franz  Bagel, 
aged  twenty-three,  in  boyhood  a  companion  and  later  the  faithful  serv- 
ant of  the  said  Graf,  who  died  attempting  to  save  his  master  and  here 
rests  with  him  in  peace  as  his  courage  and  fidelity  deserve. 

"It  is  very  handsome,  mein  Herr,"  said  Franz.  "It  must  have  been  very 
costly." 

"But  I  still  do  not  like  it,  Franz.  It  is  more  like  a  piece  of  confectionery 
at  a  dinner  party  than  a  memorial.  All  those  little  pinnacles " 

"It  lists  most  faithfully  all  the  Herr's  virtues,"  said  Franz  gravely. 
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"Including  a  large  number  I  never  had.  Piety,  for  example,  sobriety, 
and  prudence.  Prudence,  ha!  Who  composed  that  nonsense,  I  wonder? 
The  only  sense  in  the  whole  silly  inscription  is  in  what  it  says  about  you. 
Never  mind,  it's  too  late  to  alter  it  now.  We,  at  least,  do  not  have  to  look 
at  it." 


6    BLACK  MARKET 

THE  FILM  PRODUCTION  proccedcd  upoH  its  tortuous  way.  The  actor 
Reisenfern  almost  left  off  arguing  about  the  story,  the  decor,  the  char- 
acters, and  the  scenes  and  only  suggested  certain  modifications  in  the 
dialogue  which  were  so  obviously  improvements  that  they  were  usually 
adopted.  Reisenfern  appeared  surprised  to  find  out  how  hard  everyone 
worked;  he  had  at  first  treated  the  whole  business  as  though  it  were  an 
elaborate  parlour  game,  "like  his  charades  at  Christmas,"  snorted  What- 
more,  but  once  production  was  really  under  way  Reisenfern  was  as 
punctual  and  hard-working  as  Whatmore  himself  and  a  great  deal  more 
patient.  Scenes  were  taken  over  and  over  again  until  Whatmore  was  satis- 
fied; other  members  of  the  cast  growled  among  themselves  and  said  the 
fellow  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  what  he  did  want,  but  the  actor  Reisen- 
fern merely  smiled  and  did  what  he  was  told.  Even  Whatmore  noticed  it. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  a  rather  trying  day.  "You 
must  find  all  this  repetition  tiresome,  especially  when  it  is  not  you  who 
are  at  fault." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Reisenfern,  "pray  do  not  apologize.  Most  of 
my  fellow  workers  are  experienced  in  this  sort  of  acting,  I  gather,  from 
what  they  say.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  you  actually  been  head  pro- 
ducer before?  No,  I  thought  not.  They  think  they  know  more  about  it 
than  you;  they  do  not  subordinate  their  wills  to  yours,  do  they?  Always  the 
little  tussle,  so  tiring.  Never  mind,  you  will  win  in  the  end.  Perseverance 
is  all." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Whatmore  with  a  slight  gasp. 

Denmead  had  been  almost  too  busy  to  eat  until  at  last  there  came  a 
slack  day  when  arrears  of  film  were  being  processed  and  the  company 
were  given  a  holiday.  Most  of  them  went  up  the  Rhine  on  a  steamer, 
leaving  the  castle  Grauhugel  in  an  odd  state  of  suspended  animation; 
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Denmead  spent  most  of  the  day  in  a  long  chair  on  the  tenace  where 
Klaus  came  out  at  intervals  and  ministered  to  him. 

"Where  is  everybody?"  asked  Denmead  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
"The  Herr  Reisenfern?" 

"The  Herr  and  his  servant  have  gone  to  Cologne.  I  believe  the  Frau- 
lein  Goldie  is  in  her  room,  resting.  The  Herr  Whatmore  has  gone  for  a 
walk.  Would  the  Herr  care  for  a  cup  of  coffee?  And,  perhaps,  cakes?" 

Denmead  thought  it  an  excellent  idea;  Klaus  gave  the  order  and  super- 
intended the  service. 

"It  is  very  beautiful  here,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"It  iSy  indeed,"  said  Klaus. 

"A  fine  castle." 

"We  think  so,"  said  Klaus  with  a  smile.  "No  doubt  there  are  many 
larger  and  finer,  but  this  is  ours."  He  nodded  to  the  footman,  who  retired. 

"So  old,"  pursued  Denmead,  "and  yet  so  complete.  One  feels  it  ought 
to  have  a  ghost." 

"But  it  has,  gnd*  Herr.  It  is  said  that  in  times  long  past  there  were 
several,  notably  a  white  lady  who  walked  up  and  down  the  great  stairway, 
but  she  has  not  been  seen  for  very  many  years.  Even  my  grandfather 
never  saw  her.  Now  there  is  only  the  Graf  Adhemar." 

Denmead's  ears  seemed  to  prick  up  of  their  own  accord. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  him?" 

Klaus  laughed  indulgently.  "We  have  all  seen  him,  gm'  Herr,  since  he 
was  drowned  eighty-six  years  ago.  We  of  the  staff  are  accustomed  to  see 
him;  he  was  much  beloved  in  life  and  we  are— how  shall  I  say  it— we  are 
glad  he  is  still  with  us.  Still  part  of  our  lives,  our  young  Graf  Adhemar 
Hildebrand.  We  are  proud  of  him,  you  understand." 

"I  begin  to  understand.  And  in  the  village,  do  they  believe  in  him  too?" 

"Believe  in  him?  One  believes  what  one  sees  with  one's  eyes,  gnd'  Herr. 
During  eighty  years  very  many  of  the  village  people  have  served  here; 
they  still  do.  The  Herr  may  have  seen  them  coming  and  going,  and  in 
the  old  days  when  there  was  much  entertaining,  many  more  of  them  did 
so.  The  Herr  Graf  walks  about  the  castle  at  night,  mein  Herr,  not  every 
night  but  very  often.  If  we  meet  him  we  stand  back  respectfully  to  let 
him  pass  as  we  did  when  he  was  in  life;  sometimes  he  looks  at  us  and 
seems  pleased  and  sometimes  he  smiles.  It  is  all  quite  natural  and  pleas- 
ant, gnd'  Herr,  when  one  has  known  it  all  one's  life." 

"I  suppose  so.  Yes,  I  can  see  that  it  would  be." 

"When  we  were  little  children  our  parents  told  us  about  him  and  when 
we  grew  older  we  saw  him  ourselves.  Let  me  pour  the  Herr  another  cup 
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of  coffee  and  these  cakes  are  good,  the  ones  with  the  cream  on  the  top/' 

"There  is  a  suite  here,  I  think  the  Herr  Reisenfem  has  it,"  said  Den- 
mead.  "It  is  called  the  haunted  suite,  is  it  not?" 

"It  is.  A  stupid  name;  I  myself  and  the  upper  servants  never  call  it  that. 
Its  proper  name  is  the  Graf  Adhemar's  suite.  It  is  because  the  Herr  Graf 
is  sometimes  seen  there  that  it  is  called  haunted,  but  that  is  no  reason  to 
apply  that  word  to  it.  It— how  shall  I  put  it— there  is  something  unnatural 
and  alarming  about  haunting.  It  would  make  one  creep  a  little,  yes?  There 
is  nothing  unnatural  about  our  Herr  Graf.  He  is  part  of  our  Hves." 

"Yes,  of  course.  I  see  that  perfectly.  So  long  as  the  Herr  Reisenfem 
does  not  mind " 

Klaus  appeared,  without  having  moved,  to  have  retired  a  little  distance. 

"I  have  not  heard,  mein  Herr,  that  the  Herr  Reisenfem  has  complained 
at  all." 

"No,  no.  Nor  have  I.  The  Herr  Reisenfem  is  quite  extraordinarily  like 
some  of  the  family  portraits,  and  he  told  us  that  Reisenfem  was  not  his 
real  name.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  he  was  a  connection  of 
the  family." 

"I  could  not  say,  mein  Herr.  There  are  many  connections  of  the  high- 
bom  family." 

"No  doubt.  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  inquisitive,  please  believe  me. 
The  Herr's  identity  is  his  own  business  entirely.  You  are  quite  right,  these 
cakes  are  extraordinarily  good." 

"Thank  you,  gnd'  Herr.  I  will  tell  the  cook,  who  will  be  gratified.  Now, 

if  the  gnd'  Herr  will  excuse  me,  I  have  duties "  Klaus  smiled  and 

backed  away. 

"Of  course,"  said  Denmead  cordially,  "and  thank  you  for  your  pleasant 
company." 

Klaus  said  that  the  honour  was  his  and  went  away.  Denmead  lit  a  pipe 
and  sat  looking  away  over  the  treetops  to  the  blue  distance  which  hid  the 
Rhine. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  he  murmured  after  a  time,  "but  even  that  doesn't  explain 
how  and  why  the  money  vanished." 

In  the  meantime  the  Herr  Reisenfem  and  his  servant  had,  indeed, 
gone  to  Cologne. 

When  the  hundred  and  sixty-seven  gold  twenty-mark  pieces  and  the 
seventy-nine  gold  ten-mark  pieces  had  been  safely  transferred  from  the 
inn  to  the  Graf's  suite  at  the  castle,  they  were  spread  out  upon  a  table 
and  the  Graf  and  his  servant  looked  at  them. 

"Lock  the  door,  Franz." 
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Franz  did  so. 

"I  think  we  will  put  these  away  behind  that  panel,  if  it  still  works.  Try 
it,  will  you?  The  opening  ceremony  this  morning  was  so  public  that  every- 
one will  hear  about  it  and  if  these  coins  are  seen  lying  about  here  it 
might  occasion  comment  and  the  comment  might  reach  the  ears  of  the 
English.  I  do  not  wish  to  reveal  myself  to  the  English.  What  is  the  matter, 
has  the  panel  stuck?" 

"It  is  a  little  stiff,"  said  Franz,  working  away  at  a  square  of  the  panelled 
wall  behind  the  door.  "There,  it  has  opened  at  last.  I  will  soap  the  slides. 
The  Herr  Denmead  was  present  at  the  inn  this  morning." 

"I  saw  him,  it  could  not  be  helped."  The  Graf  smiled.  "We  are  not 
very  experienced  ghosts,  Franz.  If  we  had  dematerialized  last  night  in- 
stead of  losing  our  heads  and  running  home,  we  could  have  picked  up 
the  box  complete,  as  we  did  the  money  this  morning,  and  brought  it  away 
with  us." 

"That  would  have  been  a  pity,  by  permission.  Consider,  mein  Herr, 
what  a  treat  for  the  village  to  see  that!  They  will  talk  about  it  for  years; 
when  they  are  old  men  sitting  in  chimney  comers  they  will  tell  the  story 
to  generations  yet  unborn.  How  nice  for  them,  mein  Herr,  to  have  such  a 
story  to  tell!" 

"You  may  be  right.  Now  let  us  put  the  money  away  and  then  you  can 
make  the  slide  work  more— there  is  something  at  the  back  of  the  cup- 
board, Franz,  what  is  it?" 

"I  do  not  know,  Highborn,"  said  Franz,  dropping  suddenly  into  the 
formal  address.  The  Graf  crossed  the  room  and  took  from  the  back  of  the 
small,  deep  cupboard  a  wisp  of  fine  material.  It  had  once  been  white  but 
was  now  yellow  with  age  and  grey  at  the  folded  edges  with  dust;  when  it 
was  unfolded  it  was  seen  to  be  a  delicate  lawn  handkerchief,  large  by 
today's  standards  but  incredibly  fine. 

"I  remember  now,"  said  the  Graf  as  one  talking  to  himself.  "I  had  it 
from  her  the  last  time  I  left  her  in  Heidelberg,  the  last  time  before  I 
went  back  for  our  wedding.  She  said  I  was  a  robber,  I  had  stolen  her 
heart  and  now  I  must  have  her  handkerchief  too.  Cecilie,  my  wife.  Franz, 
you  remembered  that  it  was  there?" 

"When  I  saw  it,  Highborn,"  said  Franz  with  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  "I 
remembered." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  Graf,  folding  the  handkerchief  and  putting  it  into 
his  breast  pocket.  "Perhaps  it  will  not  be  long,  now,  Cecilie,  my  wife. 
.  .  .  Franz,  I  will  be  very  patient  and  obedient  to  all  that  this  Englishman 
says;  what  does  it  matter  if  his  story  is  full  of  blunders?  Then  I  may  be 
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permitted  to  set  matters  right  and  have  done  with  waiting.  Let  us  put 
the  money  away  quickly,  someone  may  come." 

The  sliding  panel  was  finally  closing  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"The  Herr  Whatmore's  compliments.  He  awaits  the  Herr  Reisenfem 
in  the  courtyard." 

"Good.  I  come.  Come,  Franz,  and  do  not  let  us  keep  the  Herr  waiting, 
he  is  anxious  to  get  on  and  so  am  I." 

As  has  been  said,  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  next  few  days, 
helped  on  by  the  actor  Reisenfem's  new  docility,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  rest  day  came  that  anything  more  could  be  done  about  the  money. 

"Mein  Herr,"  said  Franz,  "by  permission,  they  do  not  use  money  like 
this  in  these  days.  Those  paper  notes,  such  as  the  Hen  Whatmore  ad- 
vanced us  to  buy  our  clothes,  are  all  the  mode." 

"What  do  you  mean?  It  cannot  be  that  those  gold  coins  are  now  no 
good?" 

"On  the  contrary,  they  are  much  more  good.  There  was  talk  in  the 
servant's  hall  of  what  each  one  would  have  done  with  the  gold  coins  if 
they  had  had  them  and  each  one  began  in  the  same  way.  To  change  the 
gold  into  paper  marks,  one  gets  three  or  more  times  their  value." 

"What?  Are  you  sure  you  heard  right?  What,  sixty  or  seventy  marks  for 
a  twenty-mark  piece?  Why?" 

"Because  gold  is  more  valuable  than  paper,"  said  Franz  simply,  and 
this  was  so  obviously  true  that  the  Graf  believed  him  at  once. 

"We  take  them  to  a  bank,  I  assume,"  he  said. 

"Not  a  bank,  mein  Herr.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  seems  that  banks 
do  not  deal  with  this  sort  of  exchange,  they  only  pay  out  mark  for  mark. 
No  good  at  all." 

"Then  what " 

"There  are  certain  men  in  Cologne  who  deal  in  this.  They  are  to  be 
found  near  the  Cathedral.  They  have  a  password,  I  have  had  it  all  ex- 
plained to  me  very  clearly.  They  stand  about  and  we  also  stand  about. 
Then,  after  a  little,  one  of  them  comes  up  and  asks  if  we  have  anything  to 
sell.  That  is  the  password,  'anything  to  sell.'  Then  we  say,  'What  price 
for  gold  Doppel-kronen?'  or  'for  gold  kronen'  if  it  is  the  ten-mark  pieces 
we  sell.  Then  they  offer  a  price  and  we  take  it  or  not  as  we  see  fit." 

"It  is  all  very  mysterious,"  said  the  Graf.  "Passwords?  I  suppose  they 
are  a  guild." 

"That  is  so,  I  believe.  It  is  called  the  black  market." 
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"Very  strange.  I  have  heard  of  cattle  markets,  com  markets  and  flower 
markets,  but  this  black,  what  is  it?" 

"The  name  of  the  guild,"  said  Franz  unhesitatingly. 

"Oh,  very  well.  Let  us  go  into  Cologne  and  see  how  we  fare  with  your 
black  marketeers.  You  can  do  the  chaffering,  you  appear  to  be  the  expert 
in  these  matters.  I  do  not  remember  ever  discussing  the  price  of  anything 
in  all  my  life." 

"Of  course  not.  It  would  not  be  fltting." 

"No.  Shall  we  take  it  all,  Franz,  at  once?  Or  try  a  part  of  it  first?  We  do 
not  wish  to  embarrass  the  guild." 

Eventually  they  took  fifty  coins  of  each  denomination  done  up  in  little 
packets  of  ten.  They  came  out  of  Cologne  Station,  strolled  round  behind 
the  Cathedral,  and  stood  about  looking  at  nothing  in  particular.  Franz's 
information  proved  to  be  correct;  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  a 
man  strolled  up  to  them  and  said,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  "Any- 
thing to  sell?" 

The  Graf  stepped  back  and  left  the  negotiations  to  Franz,  who  as- 
sumed that  he  ought  to  imitate  the  guild  manner. 

"Gold  coins,"  he  said  obliquely.  "Doppel-kronen." 

"What?"  said  the  man.  "Gold  twenty-mark  pieces?" 

"That's  right.  How  much?" 

"Depends  on  the  weight.  Are  they  thin?" 

"Thin?" 

"Old,  worn  coins.  They " 

"These,"  said  Franz  impressively,  "are  as  new  from  the  mint.  WTiat 
price?" 

The  Graf,  who  had  been  looking  the  man  over,  caught  Franz  by  the 
sleeve  and  drew  him  back. 

"Not  too  many  at  once,"  he  murmured.  "We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  this  fellow  is  a  genuine  member  of  the  Black  Market  Guild " 

"He  had  the  password,"  objected  Franz. 

"That  is  so,  but  he  looks  a  rogue  to  me." 

"I  will  be  careful,"  said  Franz,  and  turned  back  to  the  man,  who  said: 
"Sixty-five  marks,  if  they  are  as  you  describe.  How  many  have  you  got?" 

The  Graf  nudged  Franz,  who  said:  "Ten." 

"Let  me  look  at  them."  Franz  stared  at  the  man  coldly  until  he  added: 
"If  you  please." 

"That  is  better,"  said  Franz.  The  Graf  passed  one  of  his  little  packets 
to  Franz,  who  unrolled  it  and  showed  the  coins  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
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"You  are  right,"  said  the  man,  peering  at  them.  "They  are  as  fresh  from 
the  mint.  Where  did  you  dig  those  up?" 

"In  the  orchard,"  said  Franz  without  hesitation,  and  the  man  broke 
into  a  laugh. 

"All  right!  I  deserved  that  for  asking.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  marks."  He 
took  out  his  wallet,  which  seemed  to  be  full  of  money,  and  counted  out 
the  sum  into  Franz's  other  hand  in  ten-  and  twenty-mark  notes,  rather 
creased  and  grubby.  The  Grafs  nostrils  twitched  and  the  man,  who  no- 
ticed most  things,  noticed  this  also. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  friend?  Doesn't  he  like  the  smell  of 
money?" 

"Here  is  your  gold,"  said  Franz,  and  gave  it  to  him.  "We  may,  perhaps, 
meet  again." 

"If  you  find  any  more  like  that  in  the  orchard,  come  and  tell  me." 

"Do  you  buy  ten-mark  pieces  also?"  asked  Franz. 

"Certainly,  when  I  can  get  them.  At  half  the  price,  naturally.  Thirty- 
two  marks  fifty,  if  they  are  as  good  as  these." 

"We  may  see  you  again,"  said  Franz,  and  turned  to  follow  the  Graf, 
who  had  moved  away. 

"Make  it  soon,"  said  the  black  marketeer.  "There's  still  some  stuflBng 
in  my  wallet,  as  you  saw." 

"Let  us  go  to  some  cafe,"  said  the  Graf  when  they  were  out  of  earshot, 
"and  take  a  little  wine.  I  am  not  sure  of  those  dirty  notes;  are  you  satisfied 
that  they  are  good?  If  we  pay  with  one  of  them  the  tapster  will  soon  tell 
us  if  they  are  spurious.  I  cannot  understand  how,  in  printing  money  on 
paper,  they  can  ensure  that  any  printer  cannot  copy  them." 

"These  matters  are  beyond  my  knowledge,"  admitted  Franz,  "but 
surely  such  an  act  would  be  punishable?  The  man  would  know  that  we 
should  denounce  him  to  his  guild." 

"I  daresay  that  you  are  right,  but  we  will  make  sure." 

However,  the  notes  appeared  to  be  quite  good.  The  Graf  and  Franz 
ordered  half  a  bottle  of  wine  between  them. 

"No,  sit  at  my  table,  Franz.  I  wish  to  discuss  this  matter." 

"But  it  is  not  fitting!  That  I  should  sit  at  the  same " 

"Sit  down!" 

Franz,  red  to  the  hair  with  quite  genuine  embarrassment,  lowered  him- 
self gingerly  on  to  the  very  edge  of  the  chair. 

"And  try  not  to  look  as  though  the  seat  were  red-hot!  About  this 
money,  shall  we  change  some  more?" 

Franz  muttered  something  about  its  being  as  the  Graf  commanded. 
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"Franz!  Will  you  stop  being  stupid?  Sit  back  in  your  chair.  Right  back. 
Now  pick  up  your  glass  and  drink  from  it.  That's  right.  And  do  try  not  to 
look  as  though  I  were  torturing  you.  Now,  then.  What  about  the  money? 
Idiot,  dunderhead,  have  you  forgotten  that  it  is  yours  anyway?" 

Franz  looked  across  the  table  and  suddenly  his  face  split  into  a  wide 
grin. 

"Indeed,  mein  Herr,  I  had,  but  does  it  matter?  It  is  only  how  much  we 
shall  want.  The  Herr  will  wish  to  reward  the  servants " 

"And  you  want '' 

"A  bicycle,  Herr  Graf/' 

"A What  did  you  say?" 

"A  bicycle.  That  is  the  name  of  those  shining  metal  machines  with  two 
wheels;  one  sits  upon  it  and  propels  it  by  pushing  pedals  with  one's  feet 
—there.  There  is  one  passing  at  the  moment." 

"Yes,  I  see.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  several  of  them  since  we  came  back. 
There  are  even  one  or  two  in  the  village.  Certainly  you  shall  have  one, 
Franz,  but  what  for?" 

"Mein  Herr,  a— a— an  embarrassment.  A  foolish  thing,  but " 

"If  it  embarrasses  you  it  must  indeed  be  something  remarkable.  Tell 
me,  Franz." 

Franz  took  another  sip  of  his  wine  and  looked  down  at  his  hands. 

"Since  the  Graf  commands.  The  other  evening,  after  my  Herr  had  dis- 
pensed with  my  services,  I  went  down  to  the  village  and  met  a  girl " 

"You  always  did.  Continue." 

"She  was  both  pretty  and  pleasant  to  talk  to.  We  strolled  down  to  the 
bridge,  talking  together;  she  told  me  about  her  family,  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  When  we  reached  the  bridge  we  leaned  on  the  parapet  to  look 
down  at  the  water;  when  she  leaned  forward,  a  locket,  which  she  was 
wearing  round  her  neck,  swung  forward  and  I  made  some  remark  about 
it.  She  showed  it  to  me  and  said  that  her  great-grandmother,  now  dead, 
had  given  it  to  her.  Mein  Herr,  I  recognized  the  locket." 

"Oh  dear,"  said  the  Graf  sympathetically. 

"Mein  Herr,  it  is  one  of  those  which  open  easily  if  you  know  how  to 
do  it,  a  part  slides  sideways  and  then  the  locket  opens— the  Herr  knows? 
Yes.  When  I  was  but  seventeen  I  was  much  attracted  to  Lieschen,  she 
was  a  little  older  than  I  and  very  serious.  I  bought  her  the  locket  and  put 
a  piece  of  my  hair  inside,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  that  nor  show  her  how 
to  open  it.  I  was,  if  the  Herr  will  believe  it,  shy  in  those  days.  At  least, 
with  her." 

"Some  women,"  nodded  the  Graf,  "have  that  effect  upon  one." 
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"She  married  the  miller  and  I  thought  I  was  brokenhearted.  I  soon 
found  I  was  not,  but  I  am  still  glad  that  I  did  not  show  her  the  trick  of 
the  locket.  The  other  night  this  girl  took  it  off  to  show  me  and  I  opened 
it  for  her;  the  hair  was  still  inside." 

"She  was  surprised?" 

"Yes,  mein  Herr.  I  told  her  I  had  seen  lockets  like  that  before.  She 
said  the  hair  was  like  mine,  the  same  colour  exactly.  I  gave  her  back  the 
locket  and  took  her  home  to  her  mother  and  therefore,  mein  Herr,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  bicycle." 

"Because ?" 

"Because,  if  I  go  further  afield  I  may  see  a  girl  whose  face  and  manner 
please  me  without  discovering  that  ninety  years  ago  I  adored  her  great- 
grandmother." 

"I  see  your  point,"  said  the  Graf  thoughtfully.  "You  shall  have  your 
bicycle." 

"I  thank  the  Herr,"  said  Franz. 

"What  do  they  cost?" 

"I  have  no  idea." 

^'We  will  change  another  ten  gold  pieces.  Let  us  see  if  our  former 
friend  is  still  about.  I  misjudged  him,  thinking  he  might  pay  us  in  false 
notes." 

They  went  back  to  the  spot  where  they  had  met  him  earlier  and  looked 
about. 

"I  do  not  see  him— yes,  there  he  is.  I  was  very  wrong,  Franz,  to  think 
him  a  rascal;  there  he  is  talking  to  two  policemen." 

The  Graf  and  his  servant  walked  up  to  the  little  group.  Their  former 
acquaintance  did  not  look  pleased  to  see  them  or,  indeed,  as  though  he 
had  ever  seen  them  before,  but  the  Graf  was  anxious  to  atone  for  his 
former  mistrust  and  did  not  notice. 

"Mein  Herr,  please  excuse  our  breaking  in  upon  you  with  your  friends. 
We  have  some  more  gold  pieces  we  should  like  to  s " 

The  man  broke  in  with  a  howl  of  anguish  and  the  policemen  pounced. 

"So  it's  you,"  they  said,  "who  sold  gold  pieces  to  this  man?  Good,  we've 
been  waiting  for  you.  You're  coming  to  the  station." 

The  Graf  drew  himself  up. 

"My  good  fellows,"  he  said  haughtily,  "we  will  go  to  the  station  when 
we  have  occasion  for  your  services,  not  before.  We " 

"Cheese  it,"  said  the  police,  or  words  to  that  effect.  At  that  moment 
a  police  van,  which  had  been  summoned  by  telephone,  drew  up  along- 
side and  threw  open  its  hospitable  doors.  The  Graf,  his  servant,  and  the 
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black  marketeer  were  hustled  inside,  the  doors  slammed,  and  the  van 
swirled  away. 

"What  in  the  devil's  name  did  you  do  that  for?"  asked  the  man  angrily. 
"I'd  just  told  them  those  Doppel-kronen  was  found  in  a  box  under  the 
bed  when  my  granny  died  and  you  have  to  blow  along  and " 

"I  have  not  the  faintest  idea,"  said  the  Graf  loftily,  "what  you  are  talk- 
ing about." 

"All  right.  You  say  your  piece  about  digging  them  up  in  the  orchard 
and  see  what  you  get." 

"Silence,  fellow,"  said  the  Graf  Adhemar  von  Grauhugel. 


7    THE  HAW^KER 

THE  POLICE  VAN  lollcd  up  to  the  policc  station,  the  prisoners  were  ex- 
tracted from  it  and  whisked  inside  to  stand  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  Station 
Sergeant's  desk  while  their  misdeeds  were  recited  and  written  down  in  a 
book.  The  black  marketeer  kept  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  scowling;  Franz 
looked  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  the  Graf,  adopting  the  easy  pose  of 
one  set  apart  by  nature  from  personal  indignity,  set  one  hand  upon  his 
hip  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

When  the  recital  was  ended  the  police  asked  the  black  marketeer  for 
his  name  and  address;  when  he  told  them  they  laughed  scornfully  and 
asked  whether  he  had  been  bom  again  since  the  time  when  his  name 
was  so-and-so— something  quite  different  from  the  one  he  had  just  given 
—with  an  address  in  Miinchen  Gladbach.  The  prisoner  said  that  the  po- 
lice were  confusing  him  with  someone  else  and  under  cover  of  the  argu- 
ment Franz  and  his  master  exchanged  a  few  words. 

"Franz.  Should  we  vanish?" 

"Better  not,  here  in  public.  Let  me  answer  them." 

Accordingly,  when  the  police  left  questioning  the  spiv  and  turned 
their  attention  to  Franz,  he  gave  the  names  of  Karl  Schweiz  and  Jakob 
Meister  for  himself  and  the  Graf  and  said  that  they  had  come  up  for  the 
day  from  Diisseldorf,  where  they  had  spent  their  hitherto  blameless  lives. 
As  for  the  gold,  it  was  their  own  and  they  had  no  idea  that  it  was  wrong 
to  sell  it. 

"The  taller  one,"  said  the  police  who  had  arrested  them,  "said  that  he 
had  some  more." 
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"Search  them,"  said  the  Station  Sergeant,  but  the  Graf  said  with  ex- 
quisite if  acid  pohteness  that  he  would  not  give  them  that  trouble,  and 
emptied  his  pockets  upon  the  Sergeant's  desk.  One  of  the  police  ran  his 
hands  over  the  Graf  to  make  sure  that  that  really  was  all  and  that  he  car- 
ried no  weapons.  Franz  allowed  himself,  without  protest,  to  be  searched 
and  the  police  found  the  balance  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  marks; 
these  and  the  gold  coins  were  put  away  inside  the  Sergeant's  desk  after 
having  been  counted. 

"Thirty  Doppel-kronen  and  fifty  kronen  in  gold,"  said  the  Sergeant. 
"You  agree  that  is  correct?" 

"That  is  correct,"  said  the  Graf. 

"That  is  a  large  number  of  gold  coins  for  any  man  to  own  in  these 
days,"  said  the  Sergeant.  "Where  did  you  get  them  from?" 

"Nowhere.  They  are  mine  and  always  have  been." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Sergeant  sceptically.  "Put  these  men  in  the  cells, 
that  fellow  by  himself  and  these  two  together.  Not  for  years,"  he  added 
to  his  clerk  as  the  prisoners  were  led  away,  "have  I  seen  so  many  gold 
coins  all  at  once.  An  odd  one  here  and  there,  on  a  watch  chain  perhaps, 
but  ninety  all  at  once,  no.  Pass  me  that  tin  box,  it  will  keep  them  to- 
gether." 

"Should  they  not,"  suggested  the  clerk,  "go  in  the  safe?" 

"They  shall,  presently,  be  sure  of  that."  Two  cell  doors  clanged  shut 
down  a  passage  behind  the  charge-room  and  the  police  constables  re- 
turned. 

"They  gave  no  trouble,"  they  said. 

"They'd  better  not,"  said  the  Sergeant.  He  closed  his  desk,  locked  it, 
and  went  on  with  his  work;  the  constables  went  out  again  into  the  streets 
and  the  clerk  returned  to  his  entries. 

The  Graf  and  his  servant  waited  in  the  cell  until  they  were  reasonably 
sure  of  not  being  interrupted  and  then  slowly  and  rather  laboriously  de- 
materialized. 

"I  suppose  it  is  possible,  with  practice,"  said  the  Graf,  "to  do  this  as 
suddenly  as  blowing  out  a  candle,  but  I  find  it  needs  great  concentration." 

"Let  the  Hen  take  his  own  time,"  urged  Franz.  "I  did  it  suddenly  last 
night  and  it  turned  me  giddy.  Anyone  observing  me  would  have  said  I 
was  drunk." 

"The  odd  thing,"  said  the  Graf,  "is  the  difficulty  I  find  in  being  quite 
certain  I  am  completely  gone  from  sight.  It  is  tiresomely  easy  to  remain 
a  barely  perceptible  shimmer.  I  saw  myself  in  a  glass  two  nights  ago  and 
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I  was  horribly  startled.  I  think  we  are  all  right  now,  let  us  go  outside. 
I  do  not  like  this  place,  the  atmosphere  is  sordid  to  the  last  degree." 

"Completely  unsuitable,"  agreed  Franz,  "for  my  Hen's  distinguished 
presence."  From  habit  he  sprang  to  the  door  to  open  it  and  fell  through 
it,  ejaculating  "Ach!" 

"That  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  known  you  to  pass  through  a 
doorway  before  me.  Idiot,"  as  Franz  began  to  apologize,  "I  cannot  de- 
scribe how  funny  you  looked.  Never  mind  it,  let  us  go  out." 

On  the  pavement  outside  the  police  station  the  inaudible  discussion 
continued. 

"We  learn  continually,  Franz.  We  know  now  that  it  is  illegal  to  sell 
gold  coins.  I  cannot  understand  why,  but  there  it  is.  Nor  can  I  subscribe 
to  its  being  a  crime." 

"It  is  some  stupid  new  law,"  said  Franz,  almost  in  tears  with  mortifica- 
tion, "and  it  was  I  who  misled  the  Herr  Graf  into  this." 

"Let  it  be,  it  is  of  no  importance.  But  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
retain  our  money,  let  us  go  in  and  get  it." 

The  Sergeant  went  on  with  his  work  and  the  clerk  uninterruptedly 
added  up  columns  of  figures,  even  the  half-dozen  flies  revolving  round 
the  ceiling  light  continued  their  mysterious  circuits,  but  the  tin  box  in 
the  desk  was  empty  and  Franz's  packet  of  notes  was  once  more  in  his 
possession. 

*That  is  better "  he  began,  but  the  Graf  cut  him  short. 

"It  is  not  better.  We  have  now  not  only  our  own  money  but  that  of 
your  black  marketeer.  I  brought  it  away  with  the  idea  of  returning  it  to 
him;  I  thought  to  take  his  wallet  to  him  in  his  cell,  but  that  is  of  no  use, 
they  will  only  take  it  from  him  again." 

They  considered  the  matter. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,"  said  the  Graf,  "and  that  is  to  get  the 
man  out  also.  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  rogue,  but  it  was  at  least  partly  our 
fault  that  he  is  there.  I  could  not  reconcile  it  with  my  position  to  leave 
him  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  our  offences." 

"No,  mein  Herr." 

"When  we  get  him  outside  here  we  shall  have  to  get  him  away  quickly, 
since  he  cannot  vanish  as  we  can."  The  Graf  looked  about  him;  there 
was  an  open  car  parked  close  to  them  just  outside  the  police  station 
entrance.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  the  private  car  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  who  was  within  the  building.  "Can  you  drive  that  vehicle,  Franz?" 

Franz  went  to  look  at  it,  particularly  the  controls.  "I  think  so,  mein 
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Herr.  It  is  sufficiently  like  the  Herr  Whatmore's  in  many  respects,  such 
as  clutch  pedals,  accelerators,  starting  facilities " 

"Spare  me,"  said  the  Graf.  "Now  then.  We  simply  go  through,  seize 
him  by  the  arms,  run  him  through  the  office,  and  cast  him  into  the  back 
seat  of  this  vehicle.  If  we  are  quick  they  will  be  too  surprised  to  stop  us. 
I  will  leap  into  the  back  and  reassure  him  while  you  drive  away.  It  does 
not  matter  which  way  you  go  so  long  as  it  is  rapidly  from  here." 

The  black  marketeer  was  sitting  dolefully  in  his  cell,  heaping  ingenious 
curses  upon  the  heads  of  those  two  idiots  who  had  no  more  sense  than 
to  walk  up  and  announce,  in  the  hearing  of  two  policemen,  that  they 
had  "some  more  gold"  to  sell.  Just  as  he  was  telling  that  perfectly  credible 
story  about  the  box  under  his  granny's  bed  and  the  police  were,  at  least, 

listening.  He  was,  of  course,  on  his  way  to  the  bank  to  pay  it  in Some 

sudden,  irresistible  force— it  felt  like  hands  on  his  arms— lifted  him  to 
his  feet;  he  was  just  about  to  cry  out  when  he  was  violently  propelled 
the  length  of  the  cell  and  slammed  against  the  door  with  a  thud  which 
almost  winded  him  besides  banging  his  head  painfully.  He  fetched  his 
breath  with  an  effort  and  yelled  with  terror, 

"Provoking,"  said  the  Graf.  "I  had  completely  forgotten  he  could  not 
pass  through  as  we  can." 

The  Sergeant,  hearing  the  yell,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
others  like  it,  jumped  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the  two  prisoners 
encaged  together  were  fighting.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  buckled  round 
him  the  belt  which  carried  the  cell  keys  upon  the  end  of  a  strong  chain, 
and  set  off  down  the  passage  to  quell  the  disturbance.  He  was  a  stout 
and  sturdy  man,  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  refractory;  the  clerk 
merely  looked  up  with  a  grin  and  did  not  offer  to  accompany  him. 

"Let  me  out!"  yelled  the  voice.  "Let  me  out  of  here!" 

Since  the  only  openings  between  the  cells  and  the  passage  were  small 
gratings  in  the  steel  doors,  the  Sergeant  could  not  tell  exactly  from  which 
cell  the  noise  came.  Besides,  he  thought  he  knew.  He  came  first  to  that 
in  which  had  been  confined  the  two  prisoners  together  and  kicked  the 
door  before  looking  in  through  the  grating. 

"Stop  that  noise  at  once  or  I'll " 

His  voice  died  away  as  he  perceived  without  belief  that  the  cell  was 
empty.  The  Sergeant's  hand,  with  the  keys  on  the  end  of  their  chain, 
came  up  to  unlock  the  door  when,  by  some  unseen  agency,  they  were 
plucked  from  his  hand  and  the  key  inserted  into  the  lock  of  the  next 
door  instead.  Since  he  was  literally  attached  to  the  key  this  involved  his 
going  with  it  in  a  sideway  stagger  like  a  momentary  giddiness. 
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The  black  marketeer's  cell  door  came  open  and  swung  back  towards 
the  Sergeant,  who  instinctively  tugged  at  the  chain  so  sharply  that  it 
tilted  the  key  in  the  lock  and  jammed  it  there.  Also,  some  oppression 
seemed  to  be  holding  him  back  when  he  wished  to  leap  forward. 

The  prisoner  came  out;  not  willingly,  as  prisoners  usually  leave  their 
cells,  but  with  a  plain  reluctance  expressed  by  his  clinging  first  to  the 
doorpost  and  then  to  the  door,  but  both  in  vain.  He  came  out  in  a  series 
of  jerks  as  a  worm  emerges  from  the  turf  when  a  thrush  has  found  it; 
he  passed  within  a  foot  of  the  Sergeant,  who  was  powerless,  as  in  night- 
mare, to  raise  his  hands.  The  prisoner  proceeded  along  the  passage  lean- 
ing backward  from  the  feet  upwards;  an  impossible  angle  only  attained 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  novice  skaters  who,  having  lost  control  of  their 
skates,  are  about  to  assault  the  ice  with  the  backs  of  their  heads.  Never- 
theless, he  passed  by.  The  Sergeant,  finding  himself  free  of  his  inexplica- 
ble restraint,  sprang  after  him  only  to  find  himself  brought  up  short,  like 
a  leaping  yard  dog,  by  the  limits  of  his  chain. 

In  the  charge-room  the  clerk,  who,  after  all,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Force,  rose  at  the  call  of  duty  and  hurled  himself  at  the  fugitive  only 
to  find  himself  bounced  back  like  a  rubber  ball  from  the  nursery  floor. 
He  fell  over  his  chair,  which  fell  with  him,  and  they  rolled  together  into 
a  corner. 

The  Sergeant,  using  words  which  he  had  forgotten  he  knew,  managed 
to  free  himself  by  unbuckling  the  key  belt.  He  rushed  down  the  passage, 
across  the  charge-room,  and  out  upon  the  street  in  time  to  see  the  Com- 
missioner's car  driven  jerkily  but  rapidly  away.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  anyone  in  the  driver's  seat  but  presumably  the  fellow  was  crouched 
down;  in  any  case  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  driver  on  account  of  the 
odd  behaviour  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  rising  and  falling  in  the  back 
seat.  He  would  climb  up  until  he  was  waist-high  above  the  folded  hood 
and  seemed  about  to  cast  himself  over  the  back,  then  suddenly  he  would 
slide  down  out  of  sight  only  to  rise  again.  He  reminded  the  Sergeant 
of  a  seal  in  the  zoo,  and  the  car  passed  from  sight. 

There  was  a  certain  man  who  made  a  living  by  selling  souvenirs  to 
tourists,  mainly  little  casts  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  off  a  tray  slung  from 
a  strap  round  his  neck.  He  lived  about  five  miles  outside  Cologne  since 
the  housing  shortage  there  is  still  painfully  acute,  and  drove  in  every 
day  in  a  shabby  car  so  decrepit  that  when  it  went  it  creaked  and  too 
often  it  would  not  go  at  all.  On  this  day  he  was  hours  late  because  it 
refused  to  start;  being  no  mechanic  he  was  burning  up  his  profits  in 
repair  fees.  The  car  was  well  covered  by  insurance;  if  only  the  wretched 
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thing  would  catch  fire  or  someone  would  crash  into  it  without  hurting 
him,  he  would  collect  the  money  for  a  down  payment  on  a  new 
Volkswagen. 

He  parked  it,  close  behind  a  heavy  lorry,  on  one  of  the  quays  by  the 
river,  loaded  up  his  tray,  and  got  out.  He  was  near  to  one  of  the  landing 
stages  at  which  the  Rhine  passenger  steamers  put  in;  one  of  them  was 
coming  in  at  the  moment  and  there  was  a  small  crowd  waiting  to  board 
it.  Possible  customers.  He  walked  briskly  away  towards  them. 

A  minute  later  there  was  a  quite  astonishing  crash  behind  him,  one 
or  two  women  screamed,  and  the  hawker  spun  round.  Another  car,  an 
open  one,  had  come  up  behind  his  own  and  rammed  it  squarely  against 
the  lorry.  The  hawker's  car,  aged  and  tottering,  made  no  attempt  to  resist 
this  final  onslaught  of  fate  but  rose  up  in  the  middle  like  a  bent  hairpin 
and  disintegrated,  scattering  models  of  Cologne  Cathedral  about  itself 
like  confetti  in  carnival  time.  There  were  some  horrid  squeaks  and  groans 
and  the  whole  group  settled  down  as  immobile  as  the  statue  of  the 
Laocoon  and  nearly  as  inextricably  entangled. 

The  hawker  and  some  of  the  men  in  the  crowd  ran  toward  the  crash 
with  unpleasant  visions  of  a  dead  driver  somewhere  in  the  wreckage. 
Only  one  man,  however,  came  to  view  as  they  approached  and  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  unhurt,  probably  because  he  had  been  travelling  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  open  car.  He  rose  to  his  full  height,  stepped  upon  the  seat, 
leapt  down  into  the  road,  and  ran  for  it,  towards  the  steamer.  The 
hawker  knew  him  as  one  of  the  illicit  traders  who  hang  about  the  Cathe- 
dral square  and  spoke  to  him  as  he  passed. 

"Are  you  hurt?" 

"Lend  me  some  money,"  said  the  black  marketeer,  pausing  in  his  flight. 
"I've  lost  my  wallet." 

"What's  that,"  said  the  hawker,  pointing,  "sticking  out  of  your  pocket?" 

"Oh— so  it  is— I  didn't "  The  black  marketeer  ran  on,  across  the 

quay,  up  the  gangway  to  the  steamer,  and  out  of  sight.  The  hawker 
raised  his  eyebrows  and  went  on  to  inspect  the  wreck. 

"There's  nobody  here,"  said  one  of  the  men,  stooping  and  peering. 

"Must  have  jumped  in  time,"  said  another.  "And  run  away.  Whose 
car  is  this  scrap  iron  in  the  middle?" 

"Mine,"  said  the  hawker.  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  who  does  the  other 
belong  to?" 

"I  can  tell  you  that,"  said  a  third  man.  "It's  the  Commissioner  of 
Police's,  that's  who." 
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The  hawker  made  no  comment,  but  within  his  breast  his  heart  was 
singing. 

At  the  poHce  station  the  Commissioner  of  PoHce,  who  had  heard  his 
car  start  up,  looked  out  of  the  window  too  late  to  see  anything  but  its 
tail  vanishing  behind  a  bus.  He  galloped  down  the  stairs,  breathing 
slaughter,  and  met  the  Sergeant  in  charge  staggering  in  at  the  door. 

"That's  my  car— who's  taken  it?  All  stations  call— radio  all  peter- 
cars " 

The  Sergeant  pulled  himself  together  and  did  so  while  the  Commis- 
sioner looked  angrily  about  him  and  saw,  down  the  passage,  a  cell  door 
standing  open  with  the  key  in  the  lock,  a  chain  hanging  from  the  key, 
and  a  belt  hanging  from  the  chain. 

"What's  been  going  on  here?  What  are  you  playing  at?  Is  this  a  police 
station  or  a  madhouse?" 

"I  think  it's  a  madhouse,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant  simply. 

"What— what You!"  to  the  clerk;  "get  out!" 

The  clerk  fled,  shutting  the  door  behind  him  and  the  Commissioner 
proceeded  with  his  enquiry.  When  he  heard  that  three  prisoners  were 
missing  as  well  as  his  car  he  turned  purple;  when  the  Sergeant  tried  to 
describe  how  the  evasion  had  been  made,  words  almost  failed  his  hearer, 
but  not  quite. 

After  some  time,  during  which  the  Sergeant  merely  stood  at  attention 
saying,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  "No,  sir,"  alternatively,  the  Commissioner  even- 
tually ran  down  and  ceased,  and  there  was  silence. 

"At  least,"  ventured  the  Sergeant,  "I've  got  all  their  money."  He  un- 
locked his  desk  and  threw  the  lid  back.  "It  is  in  this  tin  box "  His 

voice  trailed  off  and  the  Commissioner,  who  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  got 
up  to  look. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  he  said  in  a  comparatively  mild  voice,  "whether 
to  throw  you  into  one  of  the  cells  or  send  for  a  doctor." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant. 

"Yes  what?" 

"I  mean,  I  don't  know  either,  sir." 

"This  cock-and-bull  story,"  began  the  Commissioner 

On  the  desk  in  front  of  him  a  piece  of  paper  came  to  rest,  still  quivering 
slightly  and  with  a  tendency  to  curl  up  at  the  edges.  It  was  a  piece  of 
the  official  police  paper  with  a  printed  heading;  there  was  a  stock  of  it 
upon  the  clerk's  table  across  the  room.  There  was  writing  upon  it  and  the 
two  men  stooped  to  read  it. 

"To  pay,"  it  said,  "for  the  damaged  chariots." 
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At  the  far  end  of  the  Sergeant's  desk  there  was  a  flat  tin  tray  for  letters, 
labelled  IN.  It  had  been  empty,  but  even  as  the  men  raised  their  eyes 
from  the  note  there  was  a  clatter  as  a  cascade  of  gold  coins  fell  into  it. 
Three  cascades,  to  be  correct,  as  though  a  man  were  emptying  his  pockets 
in  handfuls.  The  Commissioner  leaned  heavily  upon  the  desk  and  stared 
with  bolting  eyes,  but  the  Sergeant  was  long  past  being  surprised  at 
anything. 

"There,  sir,"  he  said,  indicating  the  largesse  with  a  careless  wave  of 
the  hand,  "you  see  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean?" 

The  Graf  and  his  servant  went  back  to  the  railway  station. 

"It  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do,"  said  the  Graf.  "We  did,  after  all, 
cause  a  great  deal  of  damage  and,  in  any  event,  it  seems  difficult  to  ex- 
change those  coins  to  advantage." 

"But  we  can  still  exchange  them  normally  at  the  bank,"  said  Franz. 
"Would  it— it  is  for  the  Herr  to  say— would  it  meet  with  the  Herr's  ap- 
proval if  I  were  to  take  driving  lessons?" 

"I  think  you  would  do  better  to  take  riding  lessons,  Franz.  On  a 
bicycle." 


8    THE  DUEL 

THE  FILM  STORY  which  Whatmorc  and  his  friend  the  Graf  Sigmund  had 
worked  out  between  them  was  not  so  much  a  biography  of  the  late  la- 
mented Graf  Adhemar  Hildebrand  as  a  highly  embroidered  cloak  hung 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  figurehead  called  by  his  name.  It  was,  indeed, 
founded  upon  fact,  but  as  everyone  knows,  foundations  are  but  a  small 
fraction  of  a  finished  building  and  mostly  out  of  sight. 

It  started  with  the  Graf  as  a  small  boy  with  a  tutor  and  Franz  as  a 
small  boy  in  attendance;  these  scenes  had  already  been  shot  with  two 
boy  actors  and  were  safely  "in  the  can."  When  the  Graf  was  about  eight- 
een he  went,  still  with  Franz  at  his  heels,  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
This  was  perfectly  true,  but,  if  he  really  lived  the  sort  of  life  which  the 
film  depicted,  one  wonders  when  he  found  any  time  to  study.  Perhaps 
he  did  not,  for  Adhemar  von  Grauhugel  was  not  of  the  studious  type, 
but  it  was  the  accepted  idea  for  such  as  he  to  spend  two  or  three  years 
at  Heidelberg. 

There  was,  in  the  outskirts  of  Bonn,  a  deserted  film  studio  which  had 
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been  used  by  the  Germans  during  the  war  for  the  making  of  propaganda 
films.  It  was  somewhat  out  of  repair,  but  the  Whatmore  film  company 
did  not  need  to  use  much  of  it;  the  essential  fittings  were  still  more  or 
less  there  and  a  week  or  two  of  intensive  work  by  Whatmore,  Denmead, 
and  a  few  others  had  brought  it  to  an  adequate  standard.  A  few  simple 
sets  representing  students'  rooms,  a  lecture  room,  a  tavern  interior,  and 
so  forth,  provided,  at  little  cost,  all  that  Whatmore  needed. 

The  Graf  Adhemar  had  studied  the  script  with  commendable  attention 
and  had,  therefore,  read  the  tavern  scenes  where  the  innkeeper's  daughter 
brings  round  the  steins— tall  stoneware  mugs— of  beer  to  the  Graf  and 
his  fellow  students  amid  laughter,  badinage,  and  song.  He  raised  his  eye- 
brows and  looked  at  Franz  as  though  about  to  comment,  then  changed 
his  mind  and  read  the  pages  through  again  in  silence. 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Whatmore  one  evening,  "we  will  start  working  at 
that  Bonn  studio  on  some  of  those  tavern  scenes.  Not  the  ones  with 
the  innkeeper's  daughter,  she  won't  be  here  till  next  week,  but  we  ought 
to  get  through  most  of  the  rest  of  them  in  a  few  days.  I  have  got  some 
of  the  students  from  Bonn  University  to  come  out  as  extras.  I  picked 
out  men  who  can  sing  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  lounge  about,  drink 
beer,  and  join  in  the  choruses." 

"That  should  not  be  difficult,"  said  the  Graf.  "That  is  what  they  do, 
in  any  case,  normally,  unless  students  have  changed  a  great  deal  since 
I  was  a  student  myself." 

"I  shouldn't  think  so,"  said  Whatmore;  "it  can't  be  so  long  since  you 
were  a  student.  Where  were  you?" 

"At  Heidelberg." 

"Oh,  were  you?  I  don't  think  the  Heidelberg  student  scenes  are  far 
wrong,  are  they?  The  Graf  Sigmund  helped  me  a  lot  with  those,  he  was 
there  himself.  You  would  have  been  up  with  him,  would  you— no,  you're 
too  young.  He  is  an  older  man  than  you." 

"I  was  not  there  at  the  same  time  as  Sigmund,"  agreed  the  Graf 
Adhemar.  "About  those  scenes  with " 

"By  the  way,  I  wanted  to  make  it  quite  clear  about  your  songs.  When 
you  are  acting,  on  the  set,  the  scenes  where  you  are  singing,  I  don't  want 
you  really  to  sing." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"The  point  is  this.  When  people  are  really  singing  with  all  their  hearts, 
it  may  sound  very  nice  but,  if  you  notice,  they  do  tend  to  make  the  most 
extraordinary  grimaces.  Quite  ugly,  actually." 

The  Graf  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  smiled.  "You  are  quite  right. 
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I  remember  a  soprano  in  Paris— pretty  woman,  too— when  she  took  a 
top  note  it  was  hke  my  grandmother's  cat  yawning.  Most  alarming,  my 
dear  Whatmore.  One  would  say,  in  atrocious  pain.  One  wondered 
whether  the  jaw " 

"Well,  there  you  are.  I  want  you  to  look  happy,  agreeable,  and  com- 
fortable. Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  and  sing  loudly,  you  scowl  most 
horribly  at  times.  I  want  you  merely  to  mouth  the  words,  never  mind 
the  notes,  and  look  pleasant.  Try  it  in  front  of  your  glass." 

"Franz  will  think  I  am  quite  demented  at  last.  But  what  do  you  do 
about  the  voice?  Do  you,  then,  not  require  it?" 

"Oh,  we  dub  it  later,"  said  Whatmore.  "You'll  see." 

"Oh,"  said  the  Graf  doubtfully,  "shall  I?  I  want  to  say  something  about 
the  scenes  with  the  innkeeper's  daughter.  Would  it  be " 

"I  heard  from  her,  at  last,  this  morning,"  said  Whatmore,  and  the  Graf 
stared  at  him.  "She  is  Siegelinde  Ohlssen,  no  doubt  you've  seen  her. 
She's  very  good  indeed,  of  course.  And  very  expensive,"  added  What- 
more, pulling  a  face.  "I  am  going  to  take  all  her  scenes  together;  I  hope 
that  a  week  of  Fraulein  Ohlssen  will  see  us  through." 

"But " 

"I  will  take  the  rest  of  you  through  your  parts  in  those  scenes  before- 
hand in  order  to  save  time.  Perhaps  Aurea  would  walk  through  the 
Ohlssen's  part  for  us;  I  wouldn't  dare  ask  most  actresses  to  do  a  thing 
like  that,  but  she's  very  good-natured.  A  very  nice  girl  indeed,  Aurea." 

"She  is  a  very  charming  young  lady  indeed.  What  I  have  been  trying 
for  some  minutes  past  to  ask  you  is  whether  you  would  very  kindly  find 
someone  else  to  take  my  part  in  the  scenes  with  Ceci— with  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter.  Nothing  has  impressed  me  more,"  continued  the  Graf 
loudly  and  rapidly  in  order  to  forestall  Whatmore's  evident  intention  to 
refuse,  "than  the  wonderful  way  you  can  cause  things  to  appear  to  happen 
consecutively  when  in  point  of  fact  they  were  done  upon  entirely  differ- 
ent days  and  in  inverse  order.  I  need  only  to  particularize  the  occasion 
when  I  slid  down  a  drainpipe  to  get  away  from  an  infuriated  baker  on 
Monday  whereas  he  did  not  chase  me  across  his  bakery  with  his  bread 
knife  until  Wednesday  and  I  did  not  even  meet  his  charming  daughter 
until  the  following  Saturday.  What  I  was  about  to  suggest,  my  dear 
Whatmore,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  that  some  man  of  my  build  with 
hair  of  my  colour  and  dressed  in  my  clothes  should  actually  play  in  those 
scenes,  keeping  his  back  to  the  camera  and " 

"I  never  heard  such  infernal  nonsense  in  the  whole  of  my  life,"  ex- 
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ploded  Whatmore.  "What  the  hell's  the  matter  with  you?  I  know  you 
couldn't  stand  Beauregard  but " 

"Beauregard's  intentions  towards  the  charming  Fraulein  Goldie  were 
not  such  as  could  be  tolerated/'  said  the  Graf  firmly. 

"Oh,  weren't  they?  Then  she  had  only  to  complain  to  me  and " 

"And  then  he  fell  down  the  stairs." 

"Yes.  What  are  you  laughing  at?  But  why  don't  you  like  Fraulein 
Ohlssen?  I  suppose  you've  met  her  before  too  and  had  a  row  over " 

"I  assure  you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  I  have  never  even  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  gnddiges  Fraulein.  Not  only  do  I  not  know  her, 
but  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  her.  It  is  not  personal  at  all.  It  is 
the  scenes  which " 

"Have  we  really,"  demanded  the  irritated  Whatmore,  "got  to  have  all 
this  trouble  over  the  script  again  and  again?  I  thought  you'd  got  over 
that  nonsense.  I  will  take  your  advice  with  pleasure  over  minor  points 
of  manners  and  customs  since  I  must  say  you  seem  to  have  that  period 
at  your  finger  tips,  but  when  it  comes  to  ridiculous  and  unworkable  sug- 
gestions about  the  production  I  must  tell  you  bluntly,  Reisenfem,  that 
I " 

"Please,"  said  the  Graf,  "please.  If  it  is  to  upset  you  like  this  I  say  no 
more.  I  am  sorry,  believe  me,  for  suggesting  it  at  all.  My  reasons  concern 
no  one  but  myself  and  are,  I  can  see,  of  no  importance  whatever.  I  will 
play  the  scenes  as  you  desire." 

"Good,"  said  Whatmore  and,  still  snorting,  he  strode  indignantly  from 
the  room.  The  Graf  sighed. 

"So,"  he  said  to  Franz,  "I  have  to  play  out  in  public  a  travesty  of  those 
moments  which  are  among  my  most  treasured  memories.  If  my  wife, 
the  Grafin  Cecilie,  knew  what  I " 

"She  would  laugh,"  said  Franz. 

"What?" 

"The  most  excellent  Grafin  would  laugh  herself  into  stitches,"  per- 
sisted Franz.  "She  was  always  laughing  and  a  thing  like  this "  He 

spread  his  hands. 

"Herrgott!  I  believe  you  are  right.  Franz,  I  am  becoming  ponderous 
and  solemn.  It  is  all  wrong.  If  I  let  myself  deteriorate  like  this  she  will 
not  know  me.  She  will  not  wish  to  know  me  and  she  will  be  quite  right. 
Franz,  what  is  the  matter  with  me?  I  used  not  to  be  like  this." 

"It  is  all  this  work.  My  Herr  has  never  worked  before  in  all  his  life 
and  now,  for  hours  every  day,  he  walks  and  stands  and  speaks  as  he  is 
bid,  sometimes  over  and  over  again  till  it  would  make  the  soul  vomit  to 
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watch  him.  Work!''  cried  Franz  passionately;  "it  is  a  curse  laid  upon  us 
from  our  father  Adam  and  his  apple  woman,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  depress  the  spirits.  Let  the  Herr  rejoice,  it  will  not  be  for  long." 

"But  you,  Franz,  you  work " 

"For  my  sins,  doubtless,"  said  Franz  with  his  sudden  wide  grin.  "Never 
mind,  they  were  worth  it." 

"Franz!" 

"If  the  Herr  Graf  will  excuse  me,  there  is  an  order  to  give  about  the 
wine."  He  left  the  room  to  speak  to  the  major-domo;  when  he  came  back 
along  the  passage  the  sound  of  a  cheerful  voice  lifted  in  song  penetrated 
even  through  the  solid  door.  Franz  smiled  to  himself,  opened  the  door 
and  stood  staring. 

The  Graf  was  standing,  close  in  front  of  a  mirror,  with  hands  clasped 
over  his  heart,  singing  at  full  stretch  of  his  lungs. 

*'In  this  cool  cellar  here  I  sit 
Upon  this  cask  reclining — " 

He  broke  off  and  said:  "Horrible,  horrible.  The  Hen  was  quite  right, 
I  look  like  a  baboon  roaring." 

"Please?"  said  Franz. 

"Or  like  a  dog  baying  the  moon.  You  know,  Franz,  one  sees  other 
people  looking  awful  but  without  ever  realizing  that  one  looks  far  worse 
oneself.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  I  looked  like  some  of  the  worse  gargoyles 
on  Notre  Dame?" 

"In  singing,  a  certain  distortion  of  the  distinguished  features  is 
inevit " 

"My  most  distinguished  feature  seems  to  be  a  large  pink  tongue.  Wine, 
Franz.  The  pink"— he  inspected  it— "is  turning  brown.  Quick,  before  I 
shrivel  up."  He  drained  the  silver  cup  at  a  draught.  "Now  to  take  it  more 
easily." 

He  arranged  his  pleasant  features  into  an  ingratiating  smile  and  started 
again. 

"In  this  cool  cellar  here  I  sit Lieb'  Gott,  that's  worse.  I  look  like 

old  Gustav  at  Heidelberg  trying  to  borrow  five  marks.  One  does  not 
smile  too  much.  Once  more.  In  this  cool  cellar " 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Franz  went  to  answer  it  and  an- 
nounced lunch. 

"Perhaps  after  lunch,"  murmured  the  Graf,  "song  will  rise  to  the  lips 
more  naturally." 

The  tavern  set  in  the  Bonn  studio  looked  extremely  well.  Dark  beams 
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crossed  the  low  ceiling  and  the  lights  of  oil  lamps  against  the  walls  were 
thrown  back  from  polished  brass  and  copper.  Narrow  heavy  tables  stood 
about;  seats  against  the  wall,  benches  and  wooden  stools  awaited  the 
company;  over  the  great  open  fireplace  were  crossed  guns  and  a  stag's 
head  borrowed  from  the  castle  of  Grauhugel.  The  company  strolled  in; 
a  dozen  or  so  young  men  from  the  University  of  Bonn  in  property  clothes 
and  augmented  whiskers  disposed  themselves  about  the  tables  in  admi- 
rably carefree  attitudes;  among  them  was  the  young  Graf  von  Grauhugel 
with  Franz  behind  his  chair.  The  company  had  been  provided  with  some 
idle  chatter  to  serve  as  background  noises,  the  Graf  and  a  couple  of 
friends  were  about  to  discuss  hunting,  and  Whatmore  looked  over  the 
scene  with  an  anxious  eye. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Carry  on." 

"But,"  said  one  of  the  students,  "where's  the  beer?" 

"Just  coming— here  it  is."  Potmen  in  baize  aprons  bustled  in  with  three 
or  four  steins  in  each  hand,  the  appointed  babble  of  talk  began,  the 
cameras  started  to  whirr,  and  the  Graf  leaned  across  his  table. 

"Come  down  to  my  place  in  the  vacation  and  we  will  find  you  a  boar 
or  two.  When  I  was " 

There  was  a  howl  from  some  of  the  students.  Whatmore  signed  to  the 
cameraman  to  stop. 

"What " 

"Beer?"  said  the  students.  "This  isn't  beer.  It's  water.  Dreadful  stuff. 
Gets  into  your  legs  and  gives  you  dropsy.  We  use  it  for  washing.  No 
beer,  no  song." 

"But  I  never  said " 

"No  beer,  no  song." 

The  Graf  disentangled  himself  from  his  circle  and  came  to  Whatmore. 

"My  dear  fellow,  this  won't  do.  No,  really." 

"But  the  drinks  in  plays  are  never  real!  They're  always " 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  the  Graf.  "German  students  don't  drink  water. 
No  German  drinks  water." 

"But  they  will  all  get  tight,"  said  Whatmore. 

"Oh,  you  need  not  to  give  them  so  much  as  all  that!  It  would  take 
far  more  than  you  think  to  do  that.  Two  or  three  steins  each  is  quite 
enough— more  than  enough." 

"Two  or  three— what,  three  dozen  or  so?— I  can't  afford  it,"  said  What- 
more desperately.  "I  thought  they  understood!" 

"Apologize,  quickly,  tell  them  a  mistake  has  been  made  and  shall  at 
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once  be  put  right.  Til  pay  for  it— quick!  They  are  preparing  to  go!  Franz, 
go  across  to  the  tavern  opposite,  run!" 

Whatmore,  scarlet  with  embarrassment,  did  as  he  was  told,  the  stu- 
dents smoothed  their  knitted  brows  and  sat  down  again,  and  the  rein- 
forcements arrived.  The  Graf  resumed  his  conversation  which  naturally 
led  up  to  a  hunting  song,  followed  by  "O  Tannenbaum,"  "  'Tis  all  one 
to  me,"  and  a  reasonable  expurgated  version  of  "There  were  three  trav- 
ellers crossed  the  Rhine."  This  being  one  of  those  songs  which  go  on  and 
on,  it  was  only  natural  that  an  argument  should  arise  about  how  it  did 
go  on;  one  thing  led  to  another  as  things  do  when  there  is  plenty  of 
beer  about,  and  Whatmore  successfully  steered  his  scene  to  the  point 
where  the  Graf  became  involved  in  a  duel. 

At  this  point  the  producer  stopped  the  show,  wiped  his  brow,  and 
said  that  that  would  do  for  today,  thank  you. 

The  duel  scene  had  been  arranged  with  some  care  as  was  plainly  nec- 
essary if  no  one  was  to  be  hurt.  Whatmore  had  asked  the  actor  Reisenfern 
if  he  could  fence. 

"I  did  a  certain  amount  of  fencing  at  one  time,"  said  the  Graf.  "Why?" 

"Because  there  is  a  duel  scene.  I've  got  a  man  who  really  is  an  expert 
to  be  your  opponent  so  that  there  won't  be  any  accidents.  He  was  at  one 
time  fencing  instructor  to  one  of  the  student  corps  here,  the  Borussia  or 
some  such  name.  All  you  have  to  do  will  be  to  stand  up  to  him  and  at 
the  end  there  will  be  a  sudden  breakoff  and  his  cheek  will  be  bleeding. 
Or  appear  to  be,  I  don't  intend  you  to  damage  him,  naturally.  If  you 
know  how  to  go  through  the  motions,  that's  all  that's  wanted.  He  won't 
hurt  you  and  he  can  defend  himself." 

"I  think  I  can  manage  that." 

"Of  course,  we  shall  have  a  rehearsal." 

The  rehearsal  proved  to  be  short.  The  fencing  instructor  was  a  man 
very  sure  of  himself  and  with  justice,  since  a  man  chosen  to  instruct  the 
Borussian  Corps  must  be  brilliant  indeed;  he  took  one  look  at  the  Graf's 
slim  form,  amiable  expression,  and  shining  fair  hair  and  said  that  if  the 
young  gentleman  had  the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  knew  how  to  hold 
his  weapon,  how  to  salute  properly,  and  also  a  few  simple  parries,  the 
thing  was  as  good  as  done.  The  Graf  smiled,  fencing  foils  were  produced, 
and  they  exchanged  a  few  passes. 

"Not  at  all  bad,"  said  the  instructor  kindly.  "If  I  had  the  Herr  twice 
a  week  for  a  couple  of  years,  he  would  turn  out  to  be  a  very  fair  per- 
former. Remember,  please,  to  keep  the  wrist  up." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  smiled  the  Graf.  "So  kind  of  you." 
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That  evening  a  pair  of  fencing  foils  were  missing  from  a  cupboard  in 
the  castle  armoury  and  at  odd  times  in  the  next  few  days  thuds  and 
stamping  noises  could  be  heard  in  the  Graf's  apartment.  The  Graf  had 
gone  into  training,  murmuring  of  carte  and  tierce. 

He  lowered  his  point  to  the  floor  and  thoughtfully  massaged  his  right 
elbow. 

"I  made  a  mistake,  Franz,"  he  said.  "I  lacked  foresight.  I  should  have 
had  you  taught  fencing.  It  would  have  been  better  practice  for  me  than 
this  tirer  <m  mur  at  a  palliasse  with  chalk  marks  on  it." 

For  there  was  a  hard  straw  mattress  set  up  against  the  wall  with  the 
outline  of  a  man  chalked  on  it  and  divided  into  quarters  according  to 
the  theory  of  fencing.  It  was  a  little  reminiscent  of  the  diagrams  some- 
times seen  in  butchers'  shops  to  illustrate  the  division  of  the  beast  into 
joints. 

"I  thank  the  Herr  Graf,"  said  Franz  stolidly,  "but  I  think  that  I  should 
be  more  useful  unperforated,  by  permission." 

His  master  laughed  and  went  through  the  motions  of  a  neat  "double 
on  both  sides  of  the  arm." 

"It  comes  back,"  he  said  contentedly,  "it  come?  back,  though  I  don't 
know  why  I  bother  with  that  performance.  That  fellow  would  have  half 
a  dozen  times  thrust  at  me  while  I  was  going  through  all  those  disen- 
gagements." 

"The  man  who  told  the  Herr  to  keep  his  wrist  up,"  growled  Franz, 
for  this  is  a  maxim  which  has  continually  to  be  hammered  into  beginners. 

"I  thought  it  best,"  said  the  Graf  mildly.  "He  may  as  well  think  me  a 
child  in  these  matters.  Besides,  it  is  not  good  form  to  show  off." 

"In  the  old  days,"  said  his  servant,  "it  was  the  custom  to  lay  bets  in 
the  course  of  a  contest.  If  it  is  still  done,  have  I  the  Herr's  permission 
to  take  some  of  our  money  for  the  purpose?" 

"Certainly,  but  I  warn  you,  you  may  lose  it." 

"Pfuiy'*  said  Franz. 

"Not  pfui  at  all;  this  man  is  quite  good  and  I  am  out  of  practice. 
Franz!  Was  that  where  some  of  your  surprisingly  large  savings  came 
from?" 

"By  permission,  yes.  When  the  Herr  fought  the  original  duel  with  the 
Baron  von  Hohenlinden  which  we  are  now  reproducing,  I  more  than 
doubled  my  wealth." 

"The  devil  you  did." 

The  duel  took  place  in  a  beer  garden  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by 
the  tavern-keeper  who  had  benefited  by  the  earlier  beer-shifting  contest 
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when  the  songs  were  sung.  He  had,  to  his  deHghted  surprise,  actually 
been  paid  in  full.  The  beer  garden  was  a  pleasant  spot  with  vines  trained 
upon  a  trellis  to  form  an  openwork  roof  through  which  the  sunbeams 
filtered.  The  tables  and  benches  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  sides,  leaving 
a  clear  space  in  the  middle;  the  students  were  disposed  about  this  space 
and  told  to  register  an  intelligent  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  and 
three  cameras  at  three  points  of  vantage  were  trained  upon  the  scene. 
Franz  wandered  round  quietly  between  the  tables,  speaking  to  one  and 
another. 

"Now,"  said  the  instructor,  "before  we  begin,  let  me  remind  the  Herr 
that  we  are  using  rapiers  today  and  not  fencing  foils  with  padded  tips. 
Let  not  the  Herr  trouble  his  head  about  hurting  me  because  he  won't 
get  a  chance,  but  let  him  not  crowd  in  on  me  or  make  any  silly  sudden 
rushes  at  me  as  he  might  possibly  run  himself  upon  my  point  before  I 
can  avoid  him.  Ordinary  care,  ordinary  care,  and  all  will  be  well.  Un- 
derstood?" 

The  Graf  bowed,  Whatmore  looked  a  little  anxious,  and  the  scene 
was  set.  The  two  seconds,  drawn  sword  in  hand,  led  their  principals  for- 
ward and  placed  them;  the  duellists  went  through  the  grave  and  formal 
movements  of  the  salute.  Then— ah,  they  are  at  it! 

The  students,  who  knew  very  well  how  the  alleged  duel  had  been 
arranged,  expected  no  more  than  some  more  or  less  adequate  miming. 
Duelling  has  been  forbidden  in  Germany  for  some  years  now— Hitler 
finally  stopped  it— but  fencing  is  still  a  hobby  and  considered  a  graceful 
and  healthy  exercise.  Most  of  the  students  there  knew  a  good  deal  about 
it  and  some  were  fencers  themselves.  They  began  by  looking  on  in  a 
casual  and  patronizing  manner,  then  their  faces  changed  and  their  at- 
tention was  riveted.  Even  Whatmore,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  art, 
realized  that  he  was  seeing  something  exceptional  and  signed  to  the  cam- 
eras to  carry  on. 

The  rapiers  clashed  and  slithered,  an  exciting  sound  which  goes  back 
through  centuries  of  conflict.  The  pseudo  Baron  von  Hohenlinden  began 
with  a  confident  air  and  a  patronizing  smile,  but  in  a  matter  of  moments 
his  lips  straightened  and  his  brows  came  together.  The  dappled  sunlight 
flashed  from  the  steel  as  attack  and  defence,  thrust,  parry,  and  riposte 
came  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  follow  them. 

The  instructor  was  an  older  man,  possibly  stronger  in  the  wrist  and 
steadier;  the  Graf  was  lighter  on  his  feet  and  astonishingly  quick  and 
accurate.  The  conflict  was  so  even  that  the  students  forgot  the  cameras 
and  the  film  and  rose  to  their  feet,  almost  forgetting  to  breathe. 
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Suddenly  the  Graf  sprang  forward,  there  was  a  double  clash,  a  flash 
of  sunlight  as  he  lunged  and  his  rapier  point  slid  past  his  opponent's 
face,  out  and  down  and  he  stepped  back.  The  seconds  jumped  in  and 
crossed  their  swords  between  the  combatants. 

The  instructor  changed  his  sword  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  put 
his  fingers  up  to  his  ear,  brought  them  away  and  stared  at  the  red  upon 
them. 

"Donnerwetter,"  he  said,  quite  mildly,  "the  young  devil  has  nicked 
me." 


9    PLATE  ARMOUR 

wnATMORE  AND  DENMEAD,  with  othcr  mcmbcrs  of  the  company,  including 
the  Graf  Adhemar  and  Aurea  Goldie,  watched  the  rushes  of  the  duel 
scene  the  following  day. 

"Philip  would  not  let  me  see  this  being  shot,"  she  said.  "I  do  think  it 
was  mean  of  him.  He  said  that  if  anything  went  wrong  I  would  scream, 
as  though  I  should!" 

"I  am  sorry  if  you  were  disappointed,  but  in  honesty  I  must  uphold 
Denmead.  A  duel  is  no  sight  for  a  woman." 

"But  surely,  when  it  is  only  acting!" 

The  Graf  lifted  his  shoulders.  "Indeed,  the  risk  was  not  great,  but 
they  were  real  rapiers,  you  must  know,  and  an  accident  might  have  hap- 
pened. If  one  of  us  had  slipped,  for  example." 

"Then  what?" 

"Hospital  for  one,  gnd'  Fraulein!  Wait  till  you  see  it  for  yourself." 

The  room  darkened  and  the  beer  garden  came  up  on  the  screen,  the 
students  leaned  back  against  the  walls  or  sprawled  over  the  tables  as  the 
seconds  led  their  men  forward.  The  scene  developed  before  them  and 
ran  its  course  until  the  film  came  to  its  end  and  a  plain  square  of  light 
showed  on  the  screen. 

"Pleased?"  asked  Denmead  as  someone  switched  on  the  lights. 

"Pleased!"  said  Whatmore.  "I  tell  you  that  scene  will  make  the  film 
when  it's  properly  cut  and  edited.  Bert!  Run  it  back  and  put  it  through 
again,  will  you?  One  or  two  things  I  want  to  look  at  again." 

"Philip  was  quite  right,"  said  Aurea.  "It's  just  as  well  I  was  not  there. 
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I  never  saw  anything  so  deadly.  It  makes  me  shake  just  to  see  it.  How 
could  you  go  through  with  it  like  that?" 

"There  was  no  danger/'  said  the  Graf.  "We  did  not  mean  to  hurt  each 
other.  Like  other  things,  it  is  not  so  hard  when  you  know  how  and  have 
much  practice." 

The  room  darkened  and  the  film  started  again. 

"Look  at  that  instructor  fellow/'  said  Whatmore.  "Fine  figure  of  a  man 
and  knows  it.  Look  at  the  confident  smile.  He's  just  playing  at  it,  you 
can  see— now,  look.  See  his  face  change?  That's  not  acting,  that's  what 
he  really  felt  like.  'Blimy,  what  have  I  got  here?'  See?" 

"He's  forgotten  the  camera,"  said  Denmead,  "and  all  I  told  him  about 
not  turning  his  back  on  it  and  keeping— look  at  that.  You'd  swear  he 
was  fighting  for  his  life." 

"Reisenfern  is  terribly  good,  I  wonder  where  he  learned  to  fence  like 
that." 

"Ask  Franz.  The  instructor  fellow  said  the  same  thing  when  I  was 
mopping  up  his  ear  for  him.  He  said  it  was  absolutely  first  class  but 
oddly  old-fashioned.  Then  he  went  into  technicalities  so  I  brought  on  the 
iodine.  I  say,  you're  going  to  have  some  fun  getting  all  those  clashing 
and  slithering  noises  absolutely  in  sync." 

"It  shall  be  done,  though.  Denmead,  that's  the  main  scene  in  this  film, 
I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  anything  so  exciting.  Look  at  those  students, 
absolutely  rapt.  Ah,  there's  the  end." 

The  lights  came  on  again  and  Whatmore  went  to  speak  to  the  Graf. 

"I  am  absolutely  delighted,  I  do  congratulate  you.  That  was  a  won- 
derful show "  and  so  on,  while  Denmead  strolled  round  to  where 

Franz  was  waiting. 

"Franz." 

"Mein  Herr?" 

"What  were  you  doing,  strolling  round  at  the  beginning  of  that  scene? 
I  mean,  it  looked  all  right,  but  what  was  it  all  about?" 

"Bets,  mein  Herr.  With  my  Herr's  permission,  I  laid  a  few  here  and 
there  at  good  odds,  they  were  so  sure  of  their  champion,  you  understand. 
Then,  when  they  saw  how  the  play  went,  they  were  not  so  sure  and  the 
odds  shortened.  Besides,  I  myself,  watching,  I  forgot  even  about  money. 
It  was  exciting,  yes?" 

"Very  exciting.  Franz,  who  taught  your  Herr  to  fence  like  that?" 

"His  highborn  father,  mein  Herr,  who  was  himself  really  first  class.  He 
had  to  be.  When  my  Herr  was  quite  a  little  boy,  he  had  a  little  sword 
suitable  for  his  size  and  so  he  learned  and  practised  all  the  movements, 
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his  father  upon  his  knees  to  oppose  him.  A  pretty  sight,  mein  Herr." 

"It  must  have  been.  Your  Herr's  father,  was  he  an  instructor,  then?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Franz  in  a  shocked  voice.  "Certainly  not.  Only  of  his 
own  sons,  for  his  own  pleasure.  Also,  later,  the  boys  used  to  fence  to- 
gether, but  my  Herr  was  always  the  best." 

"I  see.  It  was  your  saying  that  the  Herr's  father  'had  to  be  good'  that 
made  me  suppose " 

"Oh  no.  That  was  only  in  order  to  remain  alive  himself.  He  was  a 
very  lively  gentleman,  my  Herr's  father,  and  there  were  always  the  little 
difficulties  occurring.  The  ladies,  you  know,"  said  Franz  confidentially. 

Denmead's  mind  went  back  to  an  early  argument  about  the  script; 
Reisenfem,  speaking  as  the  Graf  Adhemar,  saying  something  about  his 
father  in  Paris  and  one  Cora  Pearl. 

"That  kind  of  thing  seems  to  run  in  the  family,"  said  Denmead. 

Franz,  in  the  act  of  turning  away  to  follow  his  master,  threw  one  of 
his  sudden  grins  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went. 

At  the  head  of  the  flying  staircase,  which  went  up  from  the  entrance 
hall,  there  was  an  upper  hall  from  which  rooms  and  passages  opened 
off,  a  bare,  rather  chilly  space,  unfurnished  except  for  a  few  penitentially 
hard  chairs  against  the  walls  and  lit  by  a  tall  window  at  the  far  end. 
There  were  a  few  displays  of  weapons  on  the  walls,  otherwise  the  space 
was  enlivened  only  by  eight  suits  of  armour  of  various  dates  which  stood 
like  statues  at  regular  intervals.  The  two  on  either  side  of  the  head  of  the 
stair  were  good  examples  of  the  heaviest  and  most  cumbersome  period 
of  plate  armour,  suits  which  only  a  strong  man  could  bear  upon  him 
and  he  only  if  he  were  mounted  upon  a  strong  horse  selected  not  for 
speed  but  for  endurance  in  bearing  burdens. 

It  must  have  been  a  wild  and  beautiful  sight  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  to  see  a  knight  being  prepared  for  battle.  He  started  off 
in  shirt  and  breeches  which  were  often  made  of  chamois  leather  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  chafing.  Of  course  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent 
chafing;  the  knight,  as  he  tried  to  ease  his  person  from  the  sharp 
edges  which  nibbled  at  him,  could  only  say  to  himself  that  without  his 
leather  shirt  he  would  be  more  uncomfortable  still.  Free  and  lissom  in 
his  light  attire  he  stepped  gaily  across  to  where  his  squires  awaited  him 
and  then  the  serious  business  of  life  began. 

They  proceeded  to  cover  him  completely  with  plates  of  metal  shaped 
to  fit  approximately  the  rounded  form  beneath;  with  piece  after  piece 
they  closed  him  in;  breastplate,  backplate,  five  pieces  on  each  arm,  six 
on  each  leg,  a  separate  piece,  the  gorget,  round  his  neck,  and  a  helmet 
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on  his  head.  By  this  time  the  knight  was  so  immobile  as  to  be  practically 
statuary  and  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  poor  wretch  fell  on  his  back  he  could 
only  wave  his  arms  and  legs  feebly  until  someone  came  along  and  either 
helped  him  up  or  put  a  period  to  his  misery  with  a  dagger  slipped  in 
between  the  helmet  and  the  gorget  at  the  spot  where  even  the  most  cele- 
brated warrior  keeps  his  jugular  vein. 

The  knight,  once  completely  encased,  strode  or  tottered  outside  to 
where  his  horse,  also  armoured  over  vital  spots,  awaited  him,  and  clam- 
bered or  was  hoisted  aboard.  The  knight  had,  of  course,  a  sword  at  his 
left  side  and  a  dagger  at  his  right;  once  upon  his  horse  he  was  handed 
up  a  lance.  In  case  he  broke  or  dropped  this,  there  was  a  mace  hanging 
at  his  saddlebow  with  which  to  smite  the  ungodly.  Someone  put  the 
reins  into  his  left  hand  and  slowly,  but  with  immense  dignity,  horse  and 
rider  moved  off.  There  was  a  hinged  lid  called  a  visor  on  the  front  of 
the  helmet,  but  this  was  only  closed  at  the  moment  of  conflict  since 
it  was  barely  possible  to  see  out  of  it. 

In  short,  the  mounted  knight  in  armour  was  the  tank  of  his  day. 

Franz  was  filling  an  idle  moment  by  strolling  about  the  passages  from 
the  upper  hall  when  he  encountered  one  of  the  housemaids.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl  and  he  looked  at  her  with  obvious  approval.  She  tossed  her 
head  and  walked  away,  so  he  followed. 

"Hey!  Just  a  minute!" 

"Certainly  not,"  she  said,  and  broke  into  a  run.  He  ran  after  her,  but 
she  dodged  into  Aurea's  room  and  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  Franz  as 
she  disappeared.  The  next  moment  apologetic  sentences  floated  out 
through  the  open  door. 

"Ach!  Gnddiges  Fraulein!  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons!  I  did  but  come 
for  the  tray.  I  did  not  think  the  gnddiges  Fraulein  was  here.  Such 
manners " 

Franz  walked  quickly  past  the  door  into  the  upper  hall  and  looked 
about  him.  If  one  of  those  suits  of  armour  uttered  a  hollow  groan  or 
said  "Boo!"  as  the  maid  passed 

Aurea  came  out  of  her  room  as  Whatmore  was  coming  along  the  pas- 
sage and  together  they  went  towards  the  stairs.  Her  heels  were  tapping 
on  the  stone  floor  while  Whatmore's  crepe  rubber  soles  made  no  sound, 
and  until  Aurea  spoke  at  the  head  of  the  stair  Franz  thought  it  was  the 
housemaid. 

"Are  you  rehearsing  those What's  the  matter?" 

Whatmore  turned  on  the  second  stair  and  glanced  back. 
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"TTiis  place  is  getting  hold  of  me.  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  that  suit 
of  armour  move." 

"Nonsense/'  said  Aurea.  "What,  that  one  in  the  corner?  An  optical 
illusion.  What " 

"It  made  a  noise,"  said  Whatmore,  staring.  "A  sort  of  creak." 

"I  expect  it's  getting  rusty  and  it  slipped  or  something.  Do  come  on, 
you're  making  me  nervous,  and  they're  waiting  for  us." 

They  ran  down  the  stairway  together,  but  as  they  reached  the  bottom 
the  sound  of  ponderous  but  unsteady  steps  above  made  them  look  back. 
The  suit  of  armour  was  wavering  upon  the  top  step. 

Aurea  screamed.  "It's  coming  after  us!" 

"Somebody  playing  a  practical  joke,"  said  Whatmore,  and  even  as  he 
spoke  the  figure  lost  its  balance,  staggered,  and  fell  headlong  down  the 
stairs  with  loud  crashing  noises  and  a  howl  of  pain.  It  rolled  down  the 
last  half  of  the  stairway,  disintegrating  as  it  came,  until  it  finished  at 
the  bottom  in  a  heap  of  disconnected  pieces. 

"Some  damned  fool  pushed  it,"  said  Whatmore  angrily.  Aurea  was 
unashamedly  clinging  round  his  neck  and  he  patted  her  shoulder.  "Let 
go  of  me,  there's  a  good  girl,  I  want  to  run  up  and " 

People  arrived,  running,  from  all  directions;  Klaus,  the  major-domo, 
in  a  state  of  fuss;  Denmead  and  the  electrician  called  Harry  and  most 
of  the  company.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  appeared  the  housemaid. 

"Here,"  said  Whatmore,  transferring  Aurea  to  Denmead,  "is  there  any- 
body up  there?"  He  began  to  run  up  the  stairs. 

"No,  mein  Herr,  please,  only  one  of  the  armour  figures  has  fallen, 
mein  Herr,  please." 

"I  noticed  that  myself,"  he  said.  "Is  nobody  about?  Franz  was  there 
a  moment  ago." 

"He  went  down,  mein  Herr " 

"I  am  here,  mein  Hen,"  said  Franz,  coming  out  from  behind  the  stairs, 
"is  there  a  need  for  something?" 

Whatmore  leaned  over  the  balustrade  and  looked  at  Franz,  who  was 
limping  and  had  a  red  swelling  rising  almost  visibly  upon  his  forehead. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  have  you  hurt  yourself?" 

"I  fell  over  a  chair,  if  it  please  the  Herr,  when  I  heard  the  noise,  I  was 
so  startled." 

Klaus  and  the  electrician  were  picking  up  the  pieces. 

"These  strap  things,"  said  Harry,  "seem  to  have  broken.  I  expect  they're 
pretty  old,  aren't  they?" 

"But  that  wouldn't  make  it  walk,"  said  Aurea. 
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"There  was  somebody  behind  it  walking  it,  m'dear,"  said  Whatmore, 
"and  if  it's  one  of  us  there'll  be  trouble.  I  will  not  have  this  hooligan 
damage  in  a  place  that's  been  lent  to  me.  Whoever  did  it  ought  to  be 
damn  well  ashamed  of  himself.  When  I  find  out  who's  responsible  he 
goes  straight  back  to  London!  Now,  which  of  you  was  it?'' 

"Dilly,  dilly/'  said  Denmead  into  Aurea's  ear,  "come  and  be  killed." 

But  every  member  of  the  company  seemed  to  have  a  quite  unimpeach- 
able alibi. 

Some  time  later  the  Graf  sat  in  his  usual  chair  in  his  own  suite  with 
a  glass  of  wine  at  his  elbow  and  a  cigar  between  his  fingers. 

"Franz.  Leave  off  fussing  with  those  clothes  and  come  here." 

Franz  came  and  stood  before  the  Graf  like  a  schoolboy  called  up  to 
the  master's  desk.  He  was  no  longer  limping,  but  the  bump  upon  his 
forehead  approached  its  zenith. 

"Mein  Herr?" 

"You  will  now  tell  me  exactly  how  a  valuable  suit  of  armour  came  to 
roll  down  a  long  flight  of  stone  stairs  and  seriously  alarm  a  lady  who  is 
an  honoured  guest  in  my  house." 

Franz  wriggled. 

"I  saw  Lieschen "  he  began. 

"If  she's  the  black-eyed  one  with  the  coronet  of  curls  I  am  sure  you 
did.  Go  on." 

"I  spoke  civilly  to  her  and  she  put  out  her  tongue  at  me  and  ran  into 
the  Fraulein  Goldie's  room.  So  I  thought  that  if  I  were  in  one  of  those 
suits  of  armour  and  said  'Boo!'  as  she  passed,  she  might  be  glad  of  some- 
one to  cling  to.  So  I  dematerialized  and  got  inside  and  materialized  again. 
But,  Herr  Graf,  what  a  moment!  It  is  so  tight  one  cannot  breathe  and 
my  feet  were  in  agony  in  those  iron  shoes " 

"It  is  true  that  you  have  regrettably  large  feet." 

"I  heard  the  tap  of  high  heels  and  assumed  it  to  be  Lieschen,  one 
cannot  see  with  the  helmet  shut " 

"The  visor  closed." 

"The  visor  closed,  but  I  thought  I  would  endure  till  she  had  gone  by. 
But  when  the  lady  came  straight  before  me  so  that  I  could  see,  it  was 
the  Fraulein  Goldie  with  the  Herr  Whatmore.  Exactly  then,  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  detached  from  the  wall.  I  must  be,  by  permission,  a 
little  taller  than  the  highborn  original  owner,  and  my  body  lifting  the 
upper  part  of  the  armour  a  little,  unhooked  it  from  its  bracket.  I  began 
to  sway  and  the  Herr  Whatmore  noticed  it.  He  said  so,  but  the  gnddiges 
Fraulein  pulled  him  on  and  they  went  down  the  stairway.  But,  for  me, 
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I  had  begun  to  sway  and  could  not  stop;  I  could  not  move  my  arms.  I 
was  compelled  to  advance  step  by  step  as  though  I  were  in  the  grip  of 
some  diabolical  machine " 

"You  are  making  my  flesh  creep." 

"I  was  irresistibly  compelled  towards  the  head  of  the  stair;  mein  Hen, 
I  swear  I  was  guided  that  way " 

"By  the  ghost  of  the  Graf  Maximilian?" 

"Please?" 

"The  highborn  original  owner." 

**Very  possibly.  The  next  moment  I  was  rolling  down  the  stairs  and 
before  I  could  collect  myself  to  dematerialize  I  got  this"— Franz  touched 
his  forehead— "and  other  even  more  painful  and  undignified  damage  in 
less  conspicuous  places.  Herrgott,  how  that  armour  does  pinch!  I  regret, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  having  alarmed  so  gracious  and  charming 
a  lady,  but  I  did  not  intend " 

"You  dummkopf"  said  the  Graf,  "why  didn't  you  dematerialize  when 
the  armour  came  off  its  hook?  It  would  have  slipped  down  in  a  heap 
and  no  one  would  have  thought  anything  of  it." 

"Herr  Graf,  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  time." 

"No.  You  have  to  stalk  forward  five  or  six  paces  like  an  elephant  on 
parade,  you— you " 

"Numbskull,"  suggested  Franz  humbly. 

"Idiot,"  said  the  Graf. 

"Blockhead,"  agreed  Franz  mournfully. 

"Mooncalf!" 

"Dunder-pate." 

"Clodpoll!" 

"Jobbernowl,"  said  Franz,  squinting  horribly. 

"Get  out!"  said  the  Graf  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  "No,  come  here. 
Pour  out  a  glass  of  wine  for  yourself,  wine  is  good  for  bruises." 

"I  thank  the  Herr,"  said  Franz.  "By  permission " 

"Well?" 

"I  am  becoming  quite  expert  upon  my  bicycle,  I  can  now  ride  with 
one  hand  only  holding  on.  If  the  Herr  has  any  errands  for  me  to  do " 

"I  will  remember.  In  the  meantime,  you  have  my  leave  to  continue 
practising.  Do  not  get  into  any  avoidable  trouble." 

"Oh  no,  mein  Herr,"  said  Franz  innocently.  "Never." 


10    TWO  HUNGRY  MEN 

THERE  CAME  a  Saturday  which  was  given  to  the  film  company  for  a  day 
of  rest,  that  is  to  say,  a  day  upon  which  no  work  was  done  upon  the 
film;  but  the  sort  of  programme  which  most  of  the  company  proposed 
for  themselves  would  make  a  hard  day  in  the  studio  seem  in  comparison 
like  an  afternoon  in  a  hammock.  It  is  very  strange  how  high  a  proportion 
of  the  English  cannot  see  a  hill  without  instantly  desiring  to  climb  it, 
or  a  river  without  proposing  to  row  upon  it.  In  the  Rhineland  there  is, 
naturally,  the  Rhine  and  there  are  also  innumerable  hills.  The  castle  of 
Grauhugel  emptied  after  breakfast  and  peace  settled  upon  its  corridors 
and  terraces. 

"What,"  asked  Franz,  pouring  out  the  Graf's  fourth  cup  of  coffee, 
"does  the  Herr  wish  to  do  today?" 

"I  was  kindly  invited  by  the  Herr  Whatmore  to  drive  in  his  car  with 
him  and  the  Fraulein  Goldie  and  the  Herr  Denmead  to  Cologne,  but 
I  thought  it  wiser  to  decline.  The  police,  you  know.  I  am  sure  the  Hen 
Whatmore  would  be  most  annoyed  if  the  actor  Reisenfern  were  arrested 
before  his  eyes  and  one  cannot  keep  on  vanishing  every  time  one  sees  a 
policeman.  Besides,  to  speak  truth,  Franz,  I  do  not  like  vanishing  sud- 
denly. It  makes  me  feel  quivery  and  slightly  damp.  Taken  slowly,  it  is 
not  distressing." 

Franz  said  that  in  his  experience  holding  one's  breath  was  a  help  at 
such  moments. 

The  Graf  said  that  he  would  try  it  at  some  appropriate  time.  "I 
thanked  the  Herr  Whatmore  for  his  kind  offer  but  said  that  I  proposed 
paying  my  respects  to  some  old  friends  of  my  family  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  many  years." 

"Is  it  the  Hen's  wish  that  I  should  procure  some  flowers?" 

"Flowers?  What  for?" 

"For  the  churchyard,"  said  Franz,  "naturally.  One  always  takes  flowers." 

"Morbid  idiot,"  said  the  Graf  energetically,  "I  do  not  propose  to  spend 
a  beautiful  June  day  haunting  churchyards.  I  was  only  making  a  civil 
excuse.  The  Herr  Whatmore  kindly  asked  if  he  could  drop  us  anywhere, 
an  expression  which  I  take  to  mean  'convey  us  to.'  I  said  that  if  he  could 
conveniently  drop  us  at  Konigswinter  we  should  be  greatly  obliged,  and 
we  start  at  half  past  ten.  Let  us,  Franz,  like  the  three  travellers  in  the 
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song,  cross  the  Rhine,  shall  we?  I  have  a  fancy  to  walk  again  along  the 
riverbank  by  Rolandseck,  as  we  used  to  do  so  many  years  ago.  Eh?" 

"It  shall  be  as  the  Herr  Graf  pleases/'  said  Franz  happily.  "I  also  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  further  bank  of  the  Rhine." 

"Great-grandmothers/'  said  the  Graf,  "every  one." 

Rolandseck  must  be  one  of  the  longest  and  narrowest  villages  upon 
the  Rhine  since  it  has  to  be  squeezed  in  between  the  hills  and  the  river. 
There  is  a  footpath  along  the  riverbank,  divided  from  the  road  by  a 
rough  grassy  strip;  the  Graf  and  his  servant  strolled  along  it  in  preference 
to  the  road. 

"It  is  but  little  changed,  Franz." 

"No,  indeed,  mein  Herr." 

"Only  in  matters  of  transport,"  said  the  Graf,  with  his  eyes  on  a  fast 
motor  launch  going  upstream  at  a  pace  which  surprised  him.  "Motorcars, 
and  such  things.  On  the  whole,  a  definite  improvement.  The  common 
people,  too,  how  well  fed  they  look  and  how  neat  and  tidy  their  clothing." 

"They  all  wear  shoes,"  said  Franz,  "even  in  fine  weather." 

"And  the  children  also  wear  shoes,  a  strange  thing  which  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see.  The  Rhineland  must  be  very  prosperous  in  these  days." 

"They  say  in  the  servants'  hall  that  no  one  who  is  willing  to  work 
need  lack  employment.  More  than  that,  if  a  man  dislikes  his  employment 
he  can  leave  it  and  go  to  work  at  something  else." 

The  Graf  thought  this  over. 

"Then  who  does  the  more  disagreeable  tasks?" 

"The  less  intelligent,  I  suppose." 

"I  suppose  so.  Or,  possibly,  prisoners.  These  do  seem  to  be  happy  days 
we  have  come  back  to,  Franz." 

A  few  yards  from  them  two  men  were  sitting  on  the  grass,  dividing, 
with  careful  accuracy,  three  cold  potatoes  between  them.  "Do  not  eat 
too  fast,  Erich,"  said  one.  "Make  the  good  food  last." 

"I  hope  we  get  something  more  before  tonight,"  said  the  other,  "or 
we  shall  be  hungry  indeed." 

They  were  men  past  middle  age,  clean  and  of  respectable  appearance; 
their  clothes  were  well  worn  but  cared  for  and  had  plainly  been  good 
once.  The  Graf  stopped  to  gaze  absently  across  the  river  and  Franz,  of 
course,  stopped  when  he  did. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Franz?  They  say  that  that  is  all  they  have  to  eat." 

"Some  misfortune  must  have  befallen  them." 

They  strolled  on  again;  when  they  came  level  with  the  two  men  the 
Graf  wished  them  good  day  and  they  answered  readily  and  politely. 
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"A  pleasant  spot  for  a  short  rest/'  he  said,  and  they  agreed.  "You  are, 
perhaps,  travelHng?" 

"We  are  looking  for  work,  mein  Herr/' 

"I  hope  you  may  soon  find  it.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  unem- 
ployment today,  from  what  I  hear." 

"We  hoped  for  work  in  some  hotel,  for  that  was  our  trade,  but  most 
hoteliers  prefer  younger  men,"  said  one  of  them.  "Most  of  the  hotels 
are  already  fully  staffed  for  this  season." 

The  Graf  looked  at  them  with  interest. 

"At  your  age,  you  were  doubtless  in  good  positions,"  he  said,  and  they 
smiled. 

"I,  mein  Herr,  was  the  owner  of  an  hotel,"  said  the  older  of  the  two, 
"and  this  was  my  manager.  That  was  in  Silesia.  We  were  too  old  for  this 
war  so  we  kept  on  with  the  hotel.  Then  the  Russians  came,  but  we  still 
kept  on.  But  now " 

"The  Russians  thought  they  could  run  it  better  than  we,"  said  the  other 
with  an  angry  laugh. 

"They  took  over  my  hotel  and  told  us  to  go  away.  So  we  went  quickly, 
leaving  all  behind  us.  We  did  not  wish  to  be  sent  to  work  in  the  mines." 

"But  this  is  disgraceful,"  said  the  Graf  indignantly.  "I  know  the  Rus- 
sians are  uncouth  and  uncivilized,  but  surely  they  should  pay  you 
compensation." 

The  men  stared. 

"But,  surely,  the  Herr  knows " 

"But  the  Herr  must  have  heard?  The  Russians  do  not  pay,  they  take." 

The  Graf  realized  that  he  had  run  into  unforeseen  difficulties. 

"I  have  had  no  personal  experience,"  he  said.  "Scratch  a  Russian,  they 
say,  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar.  I  am  sorry  for  your  troubles;  I  hope  you 
will  soon  find  better  days." 

The  Graf  and  his  servant  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time. 

"I  must  be  getting  softhearted  with  the  passage  of  years,  Franz.  I  can- 
not get  those  men's  faces  out  of  my  mind.  That  they  should  go  hungry, 
in  our  Rhineland!" 

"Should  I  go  back,  with  some  money  for  them?" 

The  Graf  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  stopped  in  his  tracks. 

"Have  you  got  any  money,  Franz?" 

"Four  or  five  marks— four  marks  seventy-five,"  said  Franz,  counting  it. 
"I  beg  the  Herr's  pardon,  I  thought  the  Herr " 

"I  left  it  on  my  dressing  table.  We  have  not  enough  with  us  to  buy 
lunch  for  ourselves." 
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They  looked  at  each  other  and  walked  on  slowly  until  they  came  into 
a  road  of  shops. 

"By  permission/'  said  Franz,  "I  have  an  idea." 

"Well?" 

"If  I  were  to  dematerialize,  I  could  transfer  myself  in  a  moment  to  the 
castle  and  bring  the  Herr  his  money  from  the  dressing  table." 

"So  you  could.  So  you  could.  There  is  a  shop  there  which  sells  food; 
let  us  go  and  look  into  the  window." 

The  shop  had  sausages  in  great  and  surprising  variety,  some  tinned 
goods,  salads,  and  some  meat  pies.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
window,  as  a  piece  de  resistance^  a  picnic  basket,  open  to  show  its  con- 
tents: a  cold  roast  fowl,  salad,  rolls  and  butter,  and  a  piece  of  cheese. 
Two  bottles  of  wine  leaned  out  of  the  basket  and  the  lid  was  fitted  with 
plates,  knives  and  forks  and  two  collapsible  tumblers.  There  was  even  a 
little  pot  of  salt.  Propped  up  against  the  basket  was  a  large  white  card 
inscribed:  Fiir  den  "picnic"  20  DM. 

The  Graf  cheered  up  at  once.  "That,"  he  said,  pointing  it  out,  "is  what 
we  shall  give  them.  Eh?  We  will  have  some  fun  with  this,  Franz.  We 
will  both  dematerialize,  and  while  you  go  for  the  money  I  will  take  the 
hamper  to  the  poor  men.  While  yet  they  sit  there  gazing  with  sad  eyes 
into  a  hollow  future,  there  will  be  a  muffled  thump  and  a  hamper  will 
suddenly  appear  before  them.  Then  we  can  stand  back  and  watch  them 
eat,  like  good  King  Wenceslaus.  We  can  pay  for  the  food  later.  Excellent. 
Let  us  do  so." 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  said  Franz,  "let  not  the  Herr  Graf  dematerialize 
here!  The  Herr  is  already  beginning  to  thin  out  in  full  view  of  a  bearded 
Herr  of  severe  aspect  who  will  certainly  call  the  police— and  here  comes 
a  policeman." 

"There  are  also  two  small  children  and  an  elderly  woman  with  a  basket. 
You  may  be  right,  Franz,  though  indeed  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
policeman  could  arrest  men  he  cannot  see.  Let  us  retire  into  this  alley 
for  a  moment.  You  know,"  continued  the  Graf,  "it  is  a  very  odd  thing 
that  when  we  were  here  before  no  one  ever  desired  to  arrest  us,  not  even 
in  Paris,  whereas  now  we  spend  our  days  dodging  away  from  the  police." 

Their  voices  died  away  and  the  alley  was  empty. 

The  bearded  gentleman  of  severe  aspect  walked  heavily  with  a  stick, 
for  he  was  lame  and  elderly.  He  limped  up  to  the  window  of  the  sausage 
shop  and  stood  looking  in;  his  cook  had  left  him  that  morning  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  home  some  cooked  meat  for  lunch.  Sausages?  That 
cooked  fowl  looked  very  nice,  but  he  had  no  use  for  the  basket  or  the 
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other  contents.  Presumably  they  would  sell  him  the  fowl  separately.  He 
stepped  to  the  door  and  looked  into  the  shop,  but  at  the  moment  there 
was  no  one  there.  Probably  upstairs  on  some  errand.  He  turned  back 
to  the  window,  that  fowl  would  do  for  two  or  even  three  meals 

It  was  not  there.  Neither  the  fowl  nor  the  wine  nor  the  rolls;  basket 
and  all  were  gone  and  in  the  vacant  space  they  had  occupied  the  white 
card  lay  flat.  Fiir  den  "picnic"  20  DM. 

He  let  out  a  howl  of  pained  surprise  and  pointed  an  angry  finger  at 
the  window.  The  children  came  running,  the  countrywoman  waddled 
up,  and  the  policeman  strode  across  and  saluted,  for  he  knew  the  old 
gentleman  well. 

"Herr  Zellerhoff!  Is  there " 

"Sorcery,"  said  Herr  Zellerhoff. 

"Sorcery?  What,  witchcraft?  What,  magic?  What " 

"All  those  things  at  once.  Listen.  There  was  a  basket  in  that  window 
with  food  in  it,  a  fowl,  cheese,  wine " 

"Ja,  ja"  said  the  countrywoman.  "I  myself,  in  passing,  I  saw  it.  A  good 
fowl  but  not  so  fat  as  mine." 

"Woman,  be  silent.  The  basket  was  there,  in  that  space  where  the  card 
is.  Now " 

"Someone,"  said  the  policeman  sensibly,  "has  been  in  the  shop  and 
bought  it." 

"Hold  your  tongue  and  listen.  I  looked  at  it,  I  took  two  paces  to  the 
left,  so,  and  glanced  inside  the  shop,  there  was  no  one  there;  I  took  one 
pace  back,  so,  and  looked  again,  and  the  basket  was  gone." 

"The  Frau  Muller,"  began  the  policeman,  referring  to  the  shopkeeper. 

"The  Frau  Muller,"  interrupted  Zellerhoff,  "was  not  in  the  shop.  I  said 
so  just  now.  Cannot  you  understand  plain  German?" 

"The  Frau  Muller,"  put  in  the  countrywoman,  "is,  in  fact,  in  the  post 
office,  I  saw  her  but  now.  Here  she  comes." 

"I  can  indeed  understand  plain  German,"  said  the  policeman,  "but  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is." 

Frau  Muller  came  bustling  up,  a  thin  anxious  woman.  "What  is  it,  is 
there  anything " 

"There  is.  There  is  your  picnic  hamper  which  has  gone  into  thin  air," 
said  Zellerhoff.  "Listen.  I  was  looking " 

"My  picnic  hamper!  Someone  has  stolen  it!" 

"No  one  stole  it,"  said  Zellerhoff.  "I  was  here,  I  myself,  and  there  was 
no  one.  Listen,  I  was  looking " 

"Might  it  perhaps  be,"  suggested  the  policeman,  "that  one  in  haste 
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required  your  hamper  and,  not  finding  you  in  the  shop,  has  left  the  money 
on  the  counter?" 

Frau  Muller  dived  into  the  shop  and  conducted  a  hasty  but  thorough 
search  while  the  crowd  at  the  window  was  augmented  by  a  painter  with 
a  ladder,  a  young  woman  with  twin  babies  in  a  push-chair,  a  postman, 
a  river  boatman,  six  more  assorted  children,  and  a  nurse  in  uniform.  The 
Frau  came  out  of  the  shop  again,  wringing  her  hands,  and  saying:  "No. 
It  is  not  there.  What  a  misfortune!" 

"It  is  stolen,  then,"  said  the  policeman,  and  engaged  himself  in 
thought. 

"Since  the  war,"  said  the  countrywoman,  "you  can't  trust  nobody.  Such 
queer  characters  there  are  about." 

"It  was  not  stolen,"  said  Zellerhoff.  "I  was  here  and  there  was  no  one. 
I  was  looking  at  it.  I  took  two  paces  to  the  left,  so,  and  glanced ** 

"The  thief,  carrying  the  basket,  did  not  pass  me,"  said  the  policeman. 
"Therefore  he  must  have  gone  this  other  way.  I  go  in  pursuit."  He  turned 
from  them  and  walked  steadily  away  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
Graf  and  Franz  had  come,  glancing  with  professional  keenness  at  every- 
one he  passed,  though  one  was  the  parish  priest  and  another  the  police- 
man's own  wife.  The  voice  of  Herr  Zellerhoff,  lifted  on  a  tide  of 
exasperation,  floated  after  him. 

"Listen.  I  took  two  paces  to  the  left,  so,  and  glanced  inside  the  shop, 
there  was  no  one  there;  I  took  one  pace  back,  so,  and  looked  again,  and 
the  basket  was  gone." 

"What  a  misfortune!  My  so-expensive  picnic  basket " 

The  two  men  on  the  riverbank  had  finished  their  cold  potatoes.  They 
lay  back  and  closed  their  eyes,  for  the  sun  was  warm  and  the  grass  soft; 
they  had  walked  from  Bad  Godesberg  that  morning  and  men  easily  tire 
when  they  are  half  starved.  Presently  a  voice  spoke  from  somewhere  just 
behind  them. 

"Meine  Herren,"  it  said,  "luncheon  is  served." 

"One  has  this  kind  of  dream,"  said  the  elder  man  drowsily,  "when  one 
is  hungry."  He  did  not  open  his  eyes,  but  his  friend  did  and  sat  up  with 
a  start. 

"Gott  im  Himmely  it  is  no  dream!  Lookl" 

The  other  also  sat  up,  saw  a  picnic  basket  before  him,  with  the  lid 
thrown  back  to  disclose  unimaginable  delights,  and  immediately  looked 
round  about  him.  There  was  not  enough  cover  for  fifty  yards  in  any 
direction  to  hide  a  dachshund  and  there  was  not  even  a  dachshund  in 
sight. 
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"Who  brought  that— who  spoke?  Erich,  did  you  see " 

"I  saw  no  one.  That  basket— Rupprecht,  is  it  real?  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  touch  it  lest  it  vanish.  They  say  that  hungry  men  see  visions  and  at 
least  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at." 

Rupprecht  considered.  "Let  us  close  our  eyes  while  I  count  ten.  Then, 
if  it  is  still  there,  we  will  see  if  it  is  also  palpable.  One,  two,  three  .  .  ." 

At  the  word  "ten"  they  reopened  their  eyes.  A  clean  paper  tablecloth 
was  spread  upon  the  grass  and  the  fowl  was  upon  it  with  the  rolls,  the 
butter,  and  the  cheese.  The  salad  was  still  in  the  basket  with  the  wine 
bottles  and  the  table  utensils  were  still  in  their  little  loops  on  the  basket 
lid.  There  is  not  much  time,  while  a  man  counts  ten,  though  Franz  was 
quick  and  deft. 

Erich  stretched  out  a  trembling  finger  and  touched  a  roll,  Rupprecht 
drew  a  long  breath  and  poked  the  fowl. 

"They  are  real!" 

"Now,"  said  Rupprecht,  "let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Will  you  kindly  lay  the  table,  Erich,  while  I  open  one  of  these  bottles?  I 
still  carry  my  corkscrew." 

When  all  was  ready  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"Now  this  is  a  miracle,"  said  Rupprecht,  the  elder.  "To  whatever  or 
whoever  is  responsible,  in  the  name  of  God,  thanks." 

"Amen!" 

When  every  edible  scrap  of  the  fowl  had  been  eaten,  when  the  rolls 
and  butter  and  cheese  had  gone  and  the  last  leaf  of  the  salad,  when  the 
first  bottle  was  empty  and  the  second  had  been  broached,  they  leaned 
back  on  their  elbows  and  laughed  at  each  other. 

"This,"  said  Rupprecht,  "is  a  glorious  and  wonderful  day." 

"A  day  never  to  be  forgotten,"  agreed  Erich. 

"How  warm  and  bright  is  the  sun,  how  sweet  the  air." 

"It  only  needs  one  thing  to  complete  the  picture " 

"Beware  of  greediness,  Erich,  we  have  been  wonderfully  blest  already 
—what  is  it?" 

"A  couple  of  cigars,  one  each." 

Rupprecht  looked  disapproving  and  then  laughed.  "You  are  right. 
These  other  things  came  while  we  had  our  eyes  closed,  did  they  not? 
Now,  if  we  may,  without  being  importunate— close  your  eyes,  Erich, 
while  I  count  twenty " 

"Twenty!" 

They  opened  their  eyes;  there,  upon  the  paper  tablecloth,  lay  two 
cigars. 
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The  policeman  had  walked  at  a  good  round  pace  right  through  the 
village  of  Rolandseck  along  the  main  road,  with  the  railway  close  upon 
his  left  hand,  past  the  bluff  where  stands  the  Arch  of  Roland,  through 
Rolandswerth,  and  out  upon  the  straight  road  to  Mehlem.  When  he 
reached  the  outskirts  he  stopped. 

"Carrying  that  basket,"  said  the  policeman,  "he  would  not  walk  so  fast 
as  I.  If  he  had  a  bicycle  he  is  in  Bad  Godesberg  by  now.  If  Herr  Zellerhoff 
is  right,  he  does  not  exist.  Why  pursue  a  man  who  does  not  exist  at  six 
kilometres  an  hour  along  a  dusty  road  upon  such  a  hot  day?" 

The  answer  was  so  obvious  that  he  turned  round  and  walked  back; 
when  he  came  level  with  the  motorboat  landing  stage  he  turned  off  the 
road  and  went  down  to  the  river.  A  short  rest  would  be  welcome.  A 
smoke  would  be  soothing  to  the  nerves.  He  leaned  upon  a  convenient 
rail  and  took  a  cigar  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  holding  it  between  two 
fingers  while  he  felt  for  his  matches.  When  he  got  them  out  he  had  not 
got  a  cigar  to  light. 

"I  must  be  very  tired,"  he  said,  "or  sickening  for  some  illness.  I  could 
have  sworn  I  took  out  a  cigar,  but  evidently  I  was  wrong.  I  had  two.  I 
still  have  two,  then."  He  put  his  fingers  in  his  breast  pocket.  "Wrong 
again,  I  only  have  one.  I  will  see  to  it  that  this  one  does  not  disappear 
like  the  other " 

But  it  did. 

There  was  a  motor  launch  going  upstream  between  him  and  the  island. 
The  policeman  looked  fixedly  at  it,  away  for  a  moment,  and  then  glanced 
back.  The  motor  launch  was  still  there. 

"If  I  were  one  of  those  brilliant  highly  paid  detectives  they  have  in 
Bonn,"  mused  the  policeman,  "I  should  ask  myself  whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  picnic  hamper 
from  Frau  Muller's  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  two  cigars  from 
me.  There  can  be  none.  Oh,  can't  there?  There  is.  There  is  me.  I  was 
there  also." 

He  leaned  heavily  upon  the  rail. 

"Am  I  suddenly  afflicted  with  some  power  which  makes  things  disap- 
pear? Kind  heaven,  please,  no.  One  who  makes  things  vanish  cannot  be 
a  policeman.  It  would  not  be  allowed." 

He  straightened  his  knees  with  an  effort  and  walked  on  along  the  path 
by  the  river.  A  hundred  yards  further  on  he  came  upon  two  men  lying 
in  the  grass,  there  was  an  empty  picnic  hamper  at  their  feet,  and  they 
were  each  smoking  a  cigar  exactly  like  his. 
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THE  TWO  EX-HOTELIERS  upon  the  bank  saw  the  poHceman  coming  towards 
them  with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking  to  them.  They  greeted  him 
cheerfully,  for  they  had  never  had  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  police.  The 
policeman  himself  was  a  little  taken  aback,  for  their  greetings  were 
friendly  and  not  impertinent;  moreover,  they  were  plainly  not  common 
tramps  and  still  less  did  they  look  like  conscious  thieves  with  the  evidence 
of  their  guilt  openly  before  them.  As  for  Rupprecht  and  Erich,  they  were 
well  fed,  comforted  with  wine,  and  rested  from  their  fatigue;  the  world 
was  a  nice  place  once  more. 

"You  look  hot  and  tired,"  said  Rupprecht,  almost  forgetting  that  he 
was  not  in  his  hotel,  "will  you  not  spare  a  moment  to  rest  yourself?  It 
is  very  pleasant,  sitting  here." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  policeman  warily,  but  he  sat  down  beside  them. 

"A  little  wine,  perhaps?"  said  Erich.  "One  moment  while  I  wash  one 
of  our  tumblers." 

He  went  to  the  riverbank  and  rinsed  out  one  of  the  little  tumblers  in 
the  Rhine  while  the  policeman  stared  absently  at  the  river.  That  motor 
launch  had  turned  and  was  coming  back,  that  at  least  had  not  yet  van- 
ished. He  took  the  wine  with  a  word  of  thanks,  said  "Prosit"  and  drank 
some  of  it. 

"You  look  troubled,"  said  Rupprecht  sympathetically. 

"I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  puzzled,"  admitted  the  policeman. 

"Your  duty,"  said  Erich,  "must  often  present  itself  in  the  form  of  puz- 
zles to  be  solved." 

The  policeman  sighed  heavily  and  there  was  a  short  pause. 

"At  the  moment,"  he  said,  "I  am  investigating  the  disappearance  of  a 
picnic  hamper  from  the  shop  of  Frau  Muller  in  the  village  yonder.  Just 
such  a  hamper  as  I  now  see  before  you,  except  that  it  was  full  and  is 
now  empty." 

"Unlike  us,"  said  Erich,  "who  were  empty  and  are  now  full." 

"Precisely,"  said  the  policeman,  and  finished  his  wine.  "It  is  my  duty  to 
ask  you  from  where  you  got  this  one." 

"Obviously,"  said  Rupprecht.  "You  would  be  very  remiss  if  you  did 
not  do  so." 

"Let  me  refill  your  cup,"  said  Erich. 
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"Oh,  thank  you  indeed— but  I  deprive  you " 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Rupprecht.  "My  friend  and  I  can  share  the  remaining 
—er— goblet  between  us.  Gesundheitr 

''Gesundheitr 

"As  for  the  hamper,"  continued  Rupprecht,  "it  was  given  to  us." 

"I  could  not  see  you,"  said  the  policeman,  "without  being  sure  that 
you  had  some  valid  explanation.  Forgive  my  uncivil  adherence  to  the 
course  of  duty— who  gave  it  to  you?" 

"As  to  that,"  said  Rupprecht,  "frankly,  I  do  not  know." 

"A  stranger,  possibly,"  said  the  policeman,  picturing  the  thief  panick- 
ing at  the  thought  of  being  caught  with  the  basket  in  his  hands.  A  sensible 
man  would  get  rid  of  the  evidence.  "What  was  he  like?" 

"We  did  not  see  him,"  said  Erich. 

"Not  see  him?  But " 

"We  were  asleep,"  said  Rupprecht.  "We  had  walked  from  Godesberg 
and  were  tired.  When  we  woke,  there  it  was." 

"But,"  said  the  policeman  sternly,  "although  you  knew  the  food  was 
not  your  property,  you  yet  consumed  it." 

"Sir,"  said  Rupprecht,  "since  it  was  given  to  us  surely  it  was  our 
property?" 

"Let  me  refill  your  glass,"  said  Erich,  and  poured  out  the  last  of  the 
wine. 

*Thank  you,  indeed.  Prosit!  But  are  we  not  arguing  in  advance  of  our 
knowledge?  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,"  said  the  policeman,  "that  it  is 
not  yet  established  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  hamper  which  Frau  Muller 
has  lost.  For  me,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  looks  like  it." 

"The  obvious  solution  to  that,"  said  Rupprecht,  "is  to  go  and  ask  her. 
Erich,  will  you  kindly  repack  the  basket?" 

"You  have  relieved  me,"  said  the  policeman,  "of  the  painful  necessity 
of  asking  you  to  come  along." 

"It  is  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,"  said  Rupprecht,  rising  stiffly  to  his 
feet,  "to  make  the  performance  of  a  policeman's  duty  as  little  disagree- 
able as  possible." 

They  went  along  together,  like  friends,  after  a  polite  squabble  about 
who  should  carry  the  basket.  The  policeman  won  because,  as  he  rightly 
said,  it  was  evidence  and  he  must  take  charge  of  it. 

When  they  reached  Frau  Muller's  shop  there  was  still  a  group  round 
the  window,  staring  at  the  space  which  the  hamper  had  originally  filled. 
Herr  Zellerhoff  was  still  there  and  still  telling  his  story  to  fresh  comers 
as  earlier  group  members  faded  away.  The  policeman,  hamper  in  hand 
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and  closely  followed  by  Erich  and  Rupprecht,  strode  up  to  the  crowd. 

"Frau  Muller!  Inspect,  please,  this  basket.  Is  it,  in  fact,  the  one  which 
you  lost?" 

She  came  diving  out  of  the  shop  door,  a  harassed  woman,  pushing 
back  straying  hairpins  as  she  came. 

"It  is  like  it.  How  can  I  say?  The  food  I  might  have  identified,  but 
that  is  gone.  Who  will  pay  me  for  it?" 

"Who  ate  it?"  asked  Zellerhoff. 

"We  did,"  said  the  culprits  with  one  voice. 

"Tell  me  at  once,"  said  Zellerhoff,  turning  upon  them,  "how  the  devil 
did  you  get  it  out  of  that  window?  Eh?" 

"We  did  not,"  said  Rupprecht.  "It  was  given  to  us." 

"We  have,  in  fact,"  said  Erich,  "never  been  in  this  village  in  our  lives 
before." 

"It  seems,"  said  the  policeman  judicially,  "that  that  may  very  well  be 
true.  These  gentlemen  say  that  they  were  asleep  on  a  grassy  bank  and, 
when  they  woke,  there  was  this  basket  before  them." 

"But  who  will  pay  me?"  asked  Frau  Muller. 

"Where  is  this  grassy  bank?"  asked  a  voice  from  the  crowd.  "If  I  go  sit 
on  it,  do  I  get  a  jar  of  Steinhager?" 

"More  likely  ants,"  said  another  voice. 

"If  you  cannot  identify  the  basket,"  began  the  policeman 

"The  point  is  unimportant,"  said  another  voice  from  the  crowd,  "since 
Frau  Muller  has  now  been  paid.  There  is  the  twenty  marks,  in  the 
window." 

Everyone  crowded  round  to  look  at  two  ten-mark  notes  tidily  arranged 
fanwise  on  the  price  card.  Frau  Muller  rushed  back  into  the  shop  and 
seized  the  money. 

"That  is  right!  I  am,  indeed,  paid.  But  how " 

"Then  all  is  well,"  said  Zellerhoff,  "and  you,  Herr  policeman,  have  no 
case.  But  as  to  how  it  was  worked  I  have  no  idea." 

"Erich,"  said  Rupprecht,  and  drew  him  aside.  "That  voice  from  the 
crowd " 

"Was  the  same,"  murmured  Erich,  "as  the  voice  which  said  ^Luncheon 
is  served.' " 

"And  the  same  as  that  gracious  Herr's  who  spoke  to  us  earlier." 

The  policeman  walked  heavily  away.  "What  an  afternoon!  I  lose  my 
cigars  and  then  I  lose  my  case.  I  think  I  go  home  to  bed."  His  hand 
went  automatically  to  his  breast  pocket  and  checked  suddenly,  for  there 
was  something  there.  He  pushed  his  fingers  in  and  drew  out  two  cigars. 
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"There  is  also  something  a  Httle  strange  here,"  he  said.  "Mine  were 
only  twenty-pfennig  cigars  and  these  cost  one  mark  twenty-five  at  least." 

HeiT  Zellerhoff  seized  upon  the  ex-hoteliers.  "Who  are  you  and  where 
do  you  come  from?" 

They  told  him. 

"So  now,  mein  Herr,  we  are  looking  for  work.** 

"Indeed!  What  sort  of  work?" 

"Household  work  of  any  kind.  I  owned  a  hotel  and  this  was  my  man- 
ager when " 

"Can  you  cook?  Can  you  keep  house " 

Old  Jakob,  the  castle  clock,  struck  midnight  in  slow  and  solemn  tones 
and  Franz  approached  his  master's  chair. 

"By  permission " 

"What  is  it,  Franz?" 

"Mein  Hen,  it  is  now  four— no,  five— nights  since  you  walked,  if  I 
may  be  excused." 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  said  the  Graf,  putting  down  his  book.  "I  left  it  for  a 
few  nights  because  I  was  annoyed  by  a  boy  who  is  servitor  to  the  elec- 
trician, Harry.  I  met  this  boy  in  the  north  corridor  on  Tuesday  night  and 
he  had  the  insolence  to  throw  a  book  at  me.  It  did  not  affect  me  in  the 
least,  of  course,  but  I  was  seriously  annoyed.  What  was  he  doing  on  that 
corridor?  It  would  have  served  him  right  if  I  had  kicked  him  down  the 
stairs." 

"As  the  Herr  Graf  did  the  Herr  Beauregard." 

Von  Grauhugel  laughed.  "I  seem  to  be  making  a  habit  of  it.  But  the 
fellow  Beauregard  was  annoying  the  Fraulein  Goldie,  a  guest  in  my 
house." 

"The  boy  is  gone,"  said  Franz,  "he  has  been  dismissed." 

"Indeed?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"Klaus  came  upon  him  prowling  the  corridors  at  night  and  complained 
to  the  Herr  Denmead.  The  Herr  had  the  boy  brought  before  him,  but 
when  accused  of  looking  for  something  to  pilfer,  the  boy  insisted  that  he 
was  waiting  to  see  the  ghost  again." 

"Did  anyone  believe  him?" 

"I  do  not  know,  mein  Herr.  The  Herr  Denmead  said  that  he  could 
pack  his  things,  catch  the  midday  train,  and  look  for  ghosts  at  home. 
The  Herr  Denmead  added  that,  until  he  had  left  the  castle,  he  had 
better  be  careful  not  to  fall  do^\^lstairs." 

"The  Herr  Denmead  said  that,  did  he?  I  have  occasionally  seen  the 
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Herr  at  night,  but  he  made  no  sign.  Am  I  altogether  in  the  right  form, 
Franz?  All  these  different  phases  are  a  trifle  confusing." 

George  Whatmore  had  heard  a  piece  of  news  which  greatly  excited 
him.  That  internationally  famous  film  magnate,  Elmer  Q.  Axenstrasse, 
had  come  to  Germany  to  visit  one  of  his  companies,  which  was  making 
a  film  of  Wagner's  Gotterdammerungf  of  which  numerous  outside  scenes 
were  being  shot  in  the  authentic  atmosphere  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  to  be, 
of  course,  in  CinemaScope  in  full  colour  with  a  real  Wagner  orchestra, 
full  choruses  of  men  and  maidens  in  costumes  designed  regardless  of 
expense,  the  solos  dubbed  by  operatic  singers  of  international  repute, 
and  additional  dialogue  by  Ken  Polowski.  Of  the  spectacular  scenic  effects 
it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  a  pity  Wagner  did  not  live  to  see  them 
because  he  would  have  been  enraptured  with  them  beyond  the  seventh 
heaven  of  beatitude.  "This,"  he  would  have  said,  "is  what  I  really  meant." 
The  Valkyries  swept  from  heaven  to  earth  upon  wide  wings  of  thunder 
instead  of  sliding  down  chutes  on  rocking  horses;  the  Rhine  Maidens 
floated  through  a  golden  river  flecked  with  pearl  and  opal.  In  a  word, 
Elmer  Q.  Axenstrasse  had  got  something  there. 

He  also  had  a  chain  of  cinemas  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  and  this  was,  to  be  frank,  the  reason  for  Whatmore's  interest  in 
him.  It  is  well  known  that  however  successful  a  film  may  be  in  Britain 
it  will  never  make  a  fortune  for  its  promoters  because  the  British  market 
is  not  large  enough,  unlike  the  fantastic  size  of  the  cinema-going  public 
in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  British 
film  to  receive  a  really  wide  showing  in  the  United  States  because  most 
of  the  cinemas  there  are  under  contract  to  take  their  films  from  Holly- 
wood. 

But,  and  this  is  where  Whatmore's  breath  came  short  and  his  eyes 
were  dazzled,  if  the  great  Axenstrasse  took  a  fancy  to  Whatmore's  un- 
pretentious little  film  and  casually  consented  to  give  it  a  showing  in  the 
Axenstrasse  cinemas At  this  point  in  his  thoughts  Whatmore  al- 
ways found  that  he  had  sprung  from  his  chair  and  was  striding  agitatedly 
about  the  room. 

Axenstrasse  was  staying  in  Bonn  and  making  holiday  in  the  intervals 
of  encouraging  his  company;  Whatmore,  who  knew  some  of  them,  had 
arranged  to  be  introduced  to  the  great  man.  With  his  knees  knocking 
together  with  nervousness,  he  was  shown  into  the  magnate's  suite  ex- 
pecting to  meet  a  kind  of  amalgam  of  Mussolini,  Primo  Camera,  and 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne;  someone  seven  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide, 
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whose  eyes  shot  Hghtnings  and  at  the  thunder  of  whose  voice  trees  fell 
down  flat. 

In  point  of  fact  he  met  a  rather  small  middle-aged  man  with  a  singu- 
larly quiet  voice  and  a  most  friendly  manner. 

"Well  now,  Mr.  Whatmore,  they  tell  me  we're  both  in  the  same  game 
in  this  highly  romantic  scenery.  Is  that  right— you're  living  in  some  won- 
derful old  castle  with  armour  in  the  hall  and  genuine  family  retainers 
on  the  stairs?" 

After  that  everything  seemed  easy  and  Whatmore  found  himself  invit- 
ing the  American  to  dinner  at  the  castle  if  he  would  care  to  come,  telling 
him  with  careful  understatement  about  the  "funny  little  film"  he  was 
trying  to  make.  "Of  course,  it  would  seem  very  small  beer  to  you,  sir. 
But  it's  rather  fun,  actually." 

"The  first  film  I  ever  made,"  said  Axenstrasse,  "was  a  terribly  earnest 
thing  about  a  lot  of  bad  men  chasing  each  other  in  cellars.  A  sort  of 
chain  of  cellars  opening  one  out  of  the  other.  I  wouldn't  know  why, 
Mr.  Whatmore,  there  simply  had  to  be  cellars  but  that's  the  way  it  was, 
maybe  I  had  a  fixation  about  it  or  whatever  they  call  the  dam  thing.  No, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  those  cellars  were  symbolical,  believe  it  or  not, 
though  what  they  were  symbolical  about  has  since  escaped  me.  Whenever 
my  wife— I  have  a  very  charming  wife,  Mr.  Whatmore,  who  I  am  happy  to 
say  is  joining  me  here  next  week— whenever  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  thinks 
I'm  getting  a  bit  too — well,  you  know,  a  bit  too  satisfied  with  my  career, 
shall  we  say,  she  threatens  to  take  out  this— this  skeleton  in  my  closet 
and  stand  over  me  while  I  sit  through  it.  I  have  staved  it  off  so  far,  but  one 
never  knows." 

"I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  mine  is  anything  earth-shaking,  but 
Fve  had  one  stroke  of  luck.  I've  got  an  actor  who  really  is  something. 
I  mean,  he's  so  sunk  in  the  part  you'd  think  he  really  was  the  man  he's 
playing." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"He  calls  himself  Johann  Reisenfem,  but  he  admits  that's  not  his  real 
name,  and  if  you  try  to  ask  him  anything  about  himself  he  shuts  up  like  a 
clam.  I've  left  off  asking,  I  might  lose  him  if  I  annoyed  him.  There's  no 
doubt  he  knows  his  period,  all  sorts  of  little  details  and  exactly  the  right 
manner." 

"Interesting.  What  is  your  period?  Eighteen  sixty-nine,  eh?" 

"If  you  really  would  honour  me  by  dining  with  me  at  the  castle  one 
evening,  I'd  have  him  in  too  if  you  would  care  to  meet  him." 

"That's  most  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Whatmore,  and  I'd  be  delighted  to 
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come.  Let  me  call  in  my  secretary  and  we'll  fix  up  a  date  right  now,  if 
this  week  will  suit  you,  because  when  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  comes  I  guess 
she'll  have  some  plans  ready  for  me.  Well  now " 

Axenstrasse  came  to  dinner  four  nights  later.  He  had  signified  his  pref- 
erence for  a  small  stag  party— "When  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  is  not  with  me  I 
do  not  much  frequent  the  company  of  ladies"— so  the  party  was  to  be  a 
small  one,  Whatmore,  Denmead,  the  Graf,  and  the  honoured  guest. 
Whatmore  consulted  the  major-domo  about  the  arrangements. 

"A  guest  whom  the  Herr  desires  to  honour  by  a  small  party  apart 
from  the  others.  Yes,  yes.  In  1912  when  this  house  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  the  late  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  of  honoured  memory,  the  covers 
were  laid  in  the  French  salon." 

"The  French  salon " 

"The  Herr  has  not  seen  it.  If  he  would  deign  to  follow  me " 

Klaus  opened  a  pair  of  folding  doors  in  the  panelling  of  the  great 
banqueting  hall.  The  film  company  had  had  their  meals  at  a  long  table 
in  the  banqueting  hall  every  day  since  they  had  come  to  the  castle,  but 
Whatmore  had  never  noticed  these  doors  before.  This  was  not  remarkable 
since  they  were  of  the  same  panelling  as  the  rest,  they  made  no  break  in 
the  pattern,  and  the  only  signs  of  their  presence  were  two  inconspicuous 
door  handles.  Whatmore  took  two  steps  into  the  room,  stopped  and 
bhnked. 

"Pink  satin  and  cupids,"  he  told  Aurea  later.  "Persuade  old  Klaus  to 
show  it  to  you.  It  simply  isn't  real." 

"The  Graf  Stanislaus,  father  of  the  Graf  Adhemar  Hildebrand, 
brought  these  furnishings  from  Paris,"  said  Klaus,  pulling  up  blinds.  "It  is 
understood  that  he  used  it  for  small  private  parties." 

The  walls  were  panelled  in  pale  pink  silk  embroidered  with  exquisite 
tiny  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Empire  settee  along  one  wall  and  the  chairs 
were  upholstered  in  pink  and  silver  striped  satin,  the  carpet  was  an 
Aubusson  in  pink  and  grey,  and  over  the  carved  marble  mantelpiece 
there  hung  a  large  picture  by  the  elder  Fragonard  in  his  most  melting 
mood.  There  were  also  cupids. 

"Parties,"  said  Whatmore  thoughtfully. 

"The  curtains,"  said  Klaus  rather  hastily,  "are,  of  course,  laid  away, 
but  they  can  quickly  be  rehung.  They  match  the  silk  on  the  walls,  if  the 
Herr  pleases." 

"But  are  you  quite  sure  we  ought  to  use  this  room?  I  mean,  it's  so 
wonderful.  It  ought  to  be  in  a  museum." 
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"It  will  do  it  good  to  be  used,"  said  the  old  major-domo.  "Besides, 
the  Graf  would  wish  it." 

Whatmore  thanked  him  and  went  away  wondering  which  Graf  was 
meant,  the  tall  saturnine  Graf  Sigmund  studying  metallurgy  in  London 
or  the  exceedingly  lively  Graf  Stanislaus,  who  bought  furniture  in  Paris 
in  the  1850s. 

"If  such  were  his  tastes,"  said  Whatmore  to  Denmead,  "I  don't  wonder 
he  left  his  family  a  bit  straitened  in  money.  Who  was  it  said  so— oh  yes. 
Reisenfem." 

"Cora  Pearl  and  all  that,"  said  Denmead. 

"There's  one  thing;  if  that  room  doesn't  rock  Axenstrasse  to  the  heels 
of  his  boots,  nothing  will." 

The  film  magnate  came  in  the  agreeable  mood  of  a  man  prepared  to 
be  pleased  and  was  clearly  delighted  to  be  received  as  a  guest  in  the 
sort  of  place  which  is  more  usually  exhibited  by  a  guide.  The  entrance 
hall  enchanted  him,  the  great  flying  staircase  was,  he  said,  just  pure  po- 
etry, the  picture  gallery  impressed  him  deeply  and,  incidentally,  so  did 
Klaus  Forster,  the  major-domo.  The  banqueting  hall  was,  said  Axen- 
strasse, such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on— "Being  a  student  of  Shake- 
speare, believe  it  or  not"— but  when  he  was  conducted  into  the  French 
salon  he  struggled  in  vain  for  words  and  then  fell  silent. 

"If  you  can't  produce  a  film  in  this  castle,  young  man,"  he  said  even- 
tually, "you  deserve  to  spend  the  next  ninety-nine  years  turning  out  horse 
opera." 

A  moment  later  the  Graf  entered,  very  point-device  in  the  evening 
dress  of  his  student  corps  in  Heidelberg,  with  his  fair  hair  brushed  till  it 
shone  like  gold  in  the  light  of  the  silver  cupid  lamps,  a  monocle  stuck 
in  his  right  eye,  and  his  servant  at  his  heels. 

"Mr.  Axenstrasse,  may  I  introduce  Mr.  Reisenfem,  who  plays  the  Graf 
von  Grauhugel  in  my  film— Mr.  Axenstrasse." 

The  Graf  bowed  from  the  hips,  but  the  American  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  shook  it  warmly,  and  then  stood  back  and  looked  him  up  and 
down. 

"My  young  friend  Whatmore,  here,  told  me  that  you  played  the  part 
of  a  German  baron  so  well  that  you  practically  were  a  German  baron. 
Well,  I  see  what  he  means." 

The  Graf,  who  had  just  heard  himself  being  disrated  at  least  two  ranks 
in  the  social  scale,  since  barons  are  fairly  thick  on  the  ground  in  Ger- 
many, merely  smiled  and  said:  "So  kind  of  you,"  in  his  best  English. 

"But  surely,  I've  seen  your  face  somewhere  before." 
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"My  poor  face/'  murmured  the  Graf,  "it  was  never  my  fortune." 

"I  have  it!  In  your  splendid  picture  gallery  I  was  privileged  to  visit 
just  now,  there  was  one  which  was  the  image  of  you.  I  take  it,  sir,  you 
are  some  relation  of  the  family  here?" 

There  was  a  sudden  hush. 

"If  I  am,"  said  the  Graf  in  his  careful  slow  English,  "it  is  very  far  gone. 
In  families,  the  old  faces,"  he  smiled,  "they  pop  up  again,  yes?" 

The  major-domo  struck  the  floor  three  times  with  his  staff  of  office 
and  announced  that  dinner  was  served;  the  American,  who  appeared 
startled,  was  guided  to  a  seat  and  the  soup  was  served. 

"I  am  so  stupid,"  said  Axenstrasse,  "I  cannot  speak  or  understand  a 
word  of  German  except  'please'  and  'thank  you.'  You  must  please  excuse 
me,"  he  added  to  the  Graf;  "I  have  had  to  work  so  hard  all  my  life 
that  I  just  haven't  gotten  around  to  learning  as  much  as  I'd  like/' 

"Oh,  please,"  said  the  Graf. 

Denmead  asked  how  work  was  progressing  on  The  Twilight  of  the 
Gods  and  thereby  let  loose  a  flood  of  technical  discussion.  Whatmore, 
still  a  little  anxious  about  the  success  of  his  party,  noticed  that  for  the 
first  time  the  major-domo  was  remaining  in  the  room  to  oversee  the  serv- 
ice. What  a  good  old  boy  he  was  to  take  the  trouble;  anyone  would  think 
that  he  knew  how  important  this  dinner  was.  He  must  be  suitably 
thanked  for  his  services.  Whatmore  was  idly  wondering  whether  to  give 
him  a  tip  tomonow  morning  and,  if  so,  how  much,  or  whether  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  their  stay,  when  he  noticed  something  else.  From  the 
major-domo's  point  of  view,  the  guest  of  honour  was  plainly  not  Elmer 
Q.  Axenstrasse  but  the  actor  Reisenfern.  Franz  stood  behind  his  master's 
chair  throughout  the  meal;  when  a  fresh  course  came  in  the  footman 
handed  it  first  to  Franz  who  held  it  while  Klaus  sensed  Reisenfern  and 
only  after  that  were  the  other  diners  served. 

At  this  point  Whatmore  remembered  suddenly  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  Reisenfern  had  eaten  in  company,  his  meals  were  always  taken 
up  to  his  room. 

However,  Axenstrasse  appeared  to  notice  nothing  or,  if  he  did,  he 
may  have  thought  that  foreign  customs  differed  from  his  own;  in  any 
case  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself.  He  could  hardly  take  his  eyes 
from  the  decoration  of  the  room  and  asked  Reisenfern  if  he  thought 
the  family  would  mind  a  few  notes  being  taken. 

"Someday,"  said  Axenstrasse,  "a  period  room  like  this  one  will  be 
wanted,  and  there'll  be  guys  running  around  with  picture  books  out  of 
libraries,  and  artists  sitting  in  museums  drawing  chairs  and  tables  for  the 
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props  oflEce,  and  experts  arguing  their  heads  off  about  did  sofas  have 
two  ends  or  only  one,  and  I  shall  say,  'Hush,  gentlemen,  and  Til  tell  you. 
I  know,  because  I've  seen  it  with  these  eyes.'  They  won't  believe  me  but 
what  the  heck.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  in  any  way,  Mr.  Reisenfem, 
and  if  you  tell  me  that  I  shouldn't  take  such  an  advantage  of  a  visit  to 
a  private  house,  what  you  say  goes." 

"Please?"  said  the  Graf,  and  looked  at  Whatmore,  who  translated. 

"Ah,"  said  the  Graf,  "thank  you."  He  screwed  his  monocle  more  firmly 
into  his  eye  and  beamed  upon  Axenstrasse.  "For  what  I  know,  it  is  all 
right.  You  notice  what  you  like  and  write  down,  yes,  please.  But  you 
understand,  all  this,"  he  waved  his  hand  round  the  room,  "it  is  not  Ger- 
man at  all.  It  is  French.  Most  French.  My— that  is,  the  von  Grauhugel 
who  make  this  room,  he  was  in  Paris  very  happy.  He  bring  all  this  home 
to  remember— to  remind  him  of  Paris.  Understood?  He  was"— the  Graf 
smiled  widely— "a  gay  lad.  I  have  it  right?" 

"This  film  you're  making,"  said  Axenstrasse  to  Whatmore,  "is  it  about 
that  gay  lad?  By  the  way,  if  you  haven't  settled  the  title  yet,  there  you 
have  one  that'll  take  some  beating." 

"Gosh,  yes!  I'll  keep  that  one  in  mind,  though  actually  the  hero  of 
the  film  is  not  that  man  but  his  son.  He  was  also  a  person  of  cheerful 
character  and  has  this  advantage,  that  his  life  story  does  not  require  so 
much— er— editing  as  his  father's  appears  to  need." 

*That  may  perhaps  be,"  said  the  Graf,  "because  his  son  drown  when 
he  was  two-and-twenty  only." 

"You  think  if  he  had  lasted  a  bit  longer  he  might  have  shown  his 
dad  where  he  got  off?" 

The  Graf  looked  blank  until  Whatmore  once  more  came  to  his  rescue. 

"Ah,  now  I  understand,  thank  you.  There  was  between  these  men  one 
great  difference.  The  son  was  happily  married  to  a  wife  he  love  very 
much;  the  father's  wife  was— how  shall  I  put  it— the  daughter  of  a  great 
house,  greater  than  this  von  Grauhugel.  She  was  a  Wittelsbach,  you 

know?  Of  Bavaria,  yes.  It  was "  The  Graf  paused  to  arrange  his  words. 

"It  was  so  very  kind  of  a  Wittelsbach  to  marry  a  von  Grauhugel.  Always 
she  remember  how  kind  it  was  of  her.  You  understand?  She  was  of  very 
strong  nature,  I  remember— I  remember  hearing  stories  when  I  was 
young.  She  do  it  all,  you  know?  Yes.  So  the  Graf  Stanislaus,  he  to  Paris 
went.  Understood?" 

"Perfectly.  Oh,  perfectly.  Oh  boy,  and  do  I  s>Tnpathize!  Not  that  the 
present  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  is  in  the  least  like  that;  I  am  a  very  lucky  man 
indeed,  much  luckier  than  I  deserve.  She  is  a  very  sweet  and  lovely 
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woman,  the  present  Mrs.  Axenstrasse.  But  when  I  look  back— never  mind 
that  now."  The  American  emptied  his  glass,  which  Klaus  promptly  re- 
filled. "Tell  me,  Mr.  Reisenfern,  when  you  finish  this  film  have  you  any 
plans?" 

"Please?  Plans  for  what?" 

"For  your  future  career.  Mr.  Whatmore,  I  hope  before  I  leave  tonight 
I  may  be  allowed  to  see  some  of  your  rushes,  if  you  will  not  consider 
the  request  an  intrusion." 

"Delighted,"  stammered  Whatmore,  keeping  his  seat  with  difficulty 
since  he  wanted  to  jump  up  and  down  and  cheer,  "delighted  and  hon- 
oured. There  is,  actually,  a  duel  sequence  on  which  I  should  value  your 
comments,  though  it  isn't  edited  or  anything  yet.  If  you  wouldn't  mind." 

"Mr.  Whatmore,  you  don't  have  to  edit  rushes  for  me  to  see  if  there's 
anything  there,  believe  me.  Mr.  Reisenfern,  was  he  on  in  this  sequence?" 

"He  was  one  of  the  duellists." 

"Oh  yes?  And  what  did  you  fight  with,  Mr.  Reisenfern?  Pistols?" 

"Rapiers,"  said  the  Graf  with  a  deprecating  look,  "only  rapiers." 

"Only  rapiers!  But,  Mr.  Reisenfern,  that's  miles  ahead  of  pistols  as  a 
spectacle.  Sword  fights  every  time,  for  me;  only  it's  so  hard  you  wouldn't 
believe  it,  getting  men  to  fight  with  swords.  They  figure  it  isn't  too  safe, 
and  they're  so  careful  a  child  could  see  it's  phoney." 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  Graf  with  the  confidence  of  the  expert.  "With  the 
sword,  one  defends  oneself,  with  the  pistol,  no.  You  cannot  push  aside 
a  bullet." 

Mr.  Axenstrasse  stared  and  murmured  "bullet."  Klaus  and  his  footmen 
came  round  the  table,  clearing  it  for  coffee,  cigars,  and  brandy  and  the 
diners  sat  back  in  their  chairs.  Conversation  was  interrupted  for  the  mo- 
ment, only  the  gentle  voice  of  Elmer  Q.  Axenstrasse  could  be  heard  at 
intervals,  murmuring:  "Bullet.  Bullet?" 
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"seems  to  me,  Mr.  Whatmore,"  said  Axenstrasse,  "that  acting  in  one  of 
your  films  should  be  listed  as  one  of  the  Dangerous  Trades.  We  wouldn't 
use  bullets  in  acting,  Mr.  Reisenfern,  only  blanks.  Good  actors  are 
scarce." 
"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the  Graf.  "That  I  realize.  I  was  then  to 
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the  true  duel  referring.  No  doubt,  in  a  play,  you  make  use  of  many  most 
clever"— he  hesitated  for  a  word— "tricks?" 

"Sure  we  do.  Yes,  sir,  the  film  companies  have  got  tricks  to  make  things 
look  like  what  they  aren't  that  would  make  a  mediaeval  monk  cross  him- 
self and  call  on  the  saints.  Talking  about  tricks,  have  you  seen  this  one?" 

For  the  Graf  Adhemar  had  inadvertently  introduced  the  one  subject 
which  most  delighted  the  simple  heart  of  their  visitor.  He  made  a  hobby 
of  sleight  of  hand  and  had  practised  it  until  he  was  really  good;  his  long 
slim  fingers  and  supple  wrists  had  a  power  over  coins  and  other  small 
objects  which  was  nearly  occult,  and  the  Graf  was  fascinated. 

"When  I  was  in  Paris,"  he  said,  "there  was  there  a  man  with  playing 
cards  in  hand.  Mein  Herr,  he  took  them  one  by  one  from  the  air.  From 
my  ear  also.  Uberraschend!  Erstaunlichl  Truly." 

"I  can  do  one  or  two  simple  tricks  with  cards,"  said  Denmead,  "but 
I  am  not  in  your  class  at  all.  Definitely  not." 

The  Graf,  who  had  had  a  little  more  wine  than  was  his  custom,  was 
fired  by  emulation  and  had  a  brilliant  idea. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me  for  just  a  moment,"  he  said  to  Whatmore,  "I 
think  I  can  show  our  guest  something."  He  left  the  room  accompanied, 
as  always,  by  Franz.  Outside  in  the  banqueting  hall,  still  brightly  lit  but 
empty,  they  had  a  short  conference  and  the  Graf  returned  to  the  French 
salon  alone. 

"Will  you  ask  our  guest,"  he  said  to  Whatmore,  "if  he  has  ever  heard 
of  levitation?" 

"Levitation,"  said  Axenstrasse.  "Things,  and  people,  floating  in  the 
air?  Why,  sure  I've  heard  of  it,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  That's  the  kind 
of  nonsense  they  try  to  put  over  at  these  seances."  His  face  darkened. 
"Damned  nonsense,  if  you  ask  me.  All  done  with  wires." 

"So?"  said  the  Graf  who,  as  he  had  told  Whatmore,  could  understand 
English  better  than  he  could  speak  it.  "There  are  not  any  little  wires  here. 
No." 

Tliere  was  a  marble  clock  upon  the  mantelpiece,  a  substantial  object 
carved  and  gilded;  the  sides  were  brought  out  in  graceful  curves  to  carry 
the  reclining  forms  of  young  women  dressed  principally  in  a  coating  of 
gold  leaf.  The  Graf  lifted  it  down  and  its  weight  made  him  grunt. 

"Feel,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  Axenstrasse.  "No  feather,  I  think.  You 
agree,  yes?" 

"Darn  thing  weighs  fifty  pounds,"  exaggerated  Axenstrasse,  and 
handed  it  back.  "Beautiful  thing,  though." 

"You,"  said  the  Graf,  giving  it  to  Whatmore.  "You  agree,  no?" 
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"I  do/'  said  Whatmore  nervously,  "but  what  are  you  going  to  do?  I 
mean,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  drop  it." 

"I  will  not,  I  promise.  Denmead,  you  too." 

"Very  solid,"  said  Denmead. 

"Good.  Now  look." 

The  Graf  turned  towards  an  unoccupied  space  in  the  room,  went 
through  the  motions  of  putting  the  clock  carefully  upon  an  invisible 
shelf,  and  took  his  hands  away.  The  clock  merely  stayed  where  it  was, 
in  midair. 

The  company  gasped,  as  well  they  might. 

"Well,  ril  be  gosh-darned-I  mean "  ^ 

"Oh,  hang  it,"  said  Denmead,  "that's  impossible." 

"For  goodness'  sake,"  gasped  Whatmore;  then,  changing  into  German, 
"Reisenfem,  be  so  good  as  to  put  that  clock  back  on  the  mantelpiece 
at  once.  No,  I  mean  it,  please.  The  Graf  Sigmund  was  good  enough  to 
lend  me  this  place  and  I  am  responsible  for  the  contents." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Graf  amiably,  and  put  the  clock  back  where  it 
belonged.  "I  did  not  wish  to  alarm.  A  pretty  trick,  yes?"  He  looked  at 
Axenstrasse  and  noticed  that  he  had  lost  colour.  The  Graf  walked  quickly 
round  the  table  to  refill  his  guest's  brandy  glass  and  put  it  gently  into  his 
hand. 

"Drink  up,  sir,  drink  up.  I  am  sorry  to  have  startled  you  so.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  a  trick,  quite  simple  when  you  know  how."  He  went  back  to  his 
chair  and  Franz  re-entered  the  room  to  stand  behind  it. 

Axenstrasse  drank  his  brandy  and  the  colour  came  back  into  his  face. 

"Well,  I'll  be  the  first  to  admit  I  never  was  so  startled  in  all  my  life, 
no,  sir,  never.  When  I  saw  you  let  go  of  that  clock  I  braced  myself  for  a 
horrible  crash,  and  when  it  didn't  fall— well!  Tell  me,  Mr.  Reisenfern, 
how  the  devil  did  you  do  it?" 

But  Mr.  Reisenfern  only  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"There's  the  Indian  rope  trick,"  said  Whatmore;  "we've  all  heard  about 
that  but  I  never  met  anyone  who'd  actually  seen  it." 

"There's  the  mango  tree  trick,"  said  Denmead.  "I  saw  that  myself 
when  I  was  out  East.  Of  course  it  doesn't  really  happen,  you  just  think 
you  see  it  grow." 

"Hypnotism,  I  suppose,"  said  Axenstrasse.  "I  have  a  profound  distrust, 
gentlemen,  of  hypnotists,  spiritualists,  mediums,  seance-mongers,  and 
all  their  tribe.  Mr.  Reisenfern,  sir,  I  was  not  alluding  for  a  single  mo- 
ment to  your  very  remarkable  performance  just  now;  nothing  could  be 
further  from  my  thoughts  and  I  regard  it  as  a  high  privilege  to  have  been 
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allowed  to  witness  it.  No,  I  refer  to  those  double-crossing  fakes  who  pre- 
tend to  supernatural  powers  in  order  to  rake  money  out  of  anyone  who  is 
credulous  enough  to  believe  in  them."  He  scowled  blackly  at  his  empty 
brandy  glass;  the  Graf  just  lifted  one  finger  an  inch  and  Franz  slid  round 
the  table  to  refill  the  glass. 

"The  point  being,"  said  Denmead,  "that  they  only  do  it  to  extort 
money  and  not  to  help  or  console  or  even,  like  our  friend  here,  to 
startle  and  amuse." 

"Oh,"  said  the  American  to  Franz,  "oh,  thank  you.  ITiis  must  really 
be  my  last  or  I  shall  see  four  duels  at  once  in  your  film,  Mr.  Whatmore. 
•ifes,  Mr.  Denmead,  that's  certainly  so.  They  are  men  on  the  make  and 
not,  in  my  opinion,  honestly." 

"You  speak,"  said  Whatmore,  "as  though  you  have  had  some  personal 
experience  of  these  gentry."  He  looked  across  at  Denmead,  who  nodded, 
finished  his  brandy,  and  left  the  room. 

Axenstrasse  sighed.  "There  is  here,"  he  said,  "a  fellow  calling  himself 
Professor  Xavier.  He  runs  stances  for  people  to  go  to,  to  get  messages 
from  their  dear  departed.  I  could  almost  swallow  that  if  the  departed 
came  and  gave  their  messages  direct,  but  will  somebody  please  tell  me 
why  they  have  to  talk  through  Big  Chief  Thick-Ear,  the  chief  of  the  Jim- 
Jam  tribe,  or  the  Emperor  Julius  Caesar  or  a  slave  girl  at  the  court  of 
Belshazzar?  Another  thing.  Why  do  the  various  dear  departeds,  who  were 
mostly  sensible  down-to-earth  people  when  they  were  alive,  have  to  talk 
such  brainless  bilge  now  they're  dead?  Tell  me  that." 

No  one  felt  qualified  to  do  so  and  after  a  moment  poor  Axenstrasse 
continued  to  unburden  his  breast. 

"My  wife— now,  in  most  matters  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mrs. 
Axenstrasse's  judgment  and  good  sense.  I  would  as  soon  take  Mrs.  Axen- 
strasse's  advice  as  that  of  most  men  I  know,  but  she's  been  bitten  with 
this  bug.  Why,  just  before  I  came  away  she  told  me  my  grandfather,  Amos 
Axenstrasse,  had  given  her  a  message  for  me  which  said  that  I  ought  to 
concentrate  more  upon  spreading  sweetness  and  love  among  my  employ- 
ees and  not  so  much  upon  overseeing  their  work.  I  ought,  he  said,  to 
gather  them  together  upon  the  set  every  morning  and  start  work  with  a 
nice  rousing  hymn  like  "Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River."  I  mean— it's  all 
very  well  to  laugh,  Mr.  Whatmore,  but  if  you  knew  my  grandfather  you'd 
laugh  louder  still  and  I  told  her  so.  Tommyrot.  He  was  a  hard-drinking, 
hard-swearing,  hard-living  old  reprobate  who  wouldn't  recognize  a  hymn 
if  someone  poured  it  out  of  a  jug.  No,  no  more,  young  man,  thank  you, 
I  guess  I've  had  plenty  already.  If  my  grandfather  had  had  the  sense  to 
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tell  me  where  he'd  put  the  title  deeds  of  that  Hollywood  property  he 
bought  in  1902  I'd  have  listened  to  him.  Well,  my  wife  has  a  great  friend 
who's  been  over  here  some  time,  she's  the  wife  of  one  of  our  American 
generals  over  here,  and  she's  crazy  for  Professor  Xavier's  seances.  So  my 
wife  writes  and  says  how  she's  looking  forward  to  consulting  this  boob 
and  she  knows  I  won't  mind  because  I  know  how  it  strengthens  and 
consoles  her.  Mrs.  Axenstrasse,  gentlemen,  is,  thank  God,  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  soundest  women  I've  ever  met;  she  has  had,  again  thank 
God,  a  singularly  untroubled  life  and  I  spend  my  days  making  her  happy 
and  not,  if  I  may  say  so,  without  success.  Could  I,  do  you  think,  have 

another  cup  of  nice,  strong,  black  coffee?  If  it's  no  trouble "  Franz 

poured  it  out.  "So  what  I  want  somebody  to  tell  me  is,  what  does  she 
want  strengthening  and  consoling  for?  Eh?" 

"Would  it  not  be  possible,"  suggested  Whatmore,  "to  have  this  phoney 
professor  chased  out  of  Bonn?  I  mean,  I  should  think  his  influence " 

"He  has  been,"  said  Axenstrasse  sadly.  "He's  in  Konigswinter  now. 
You  go  by  tram.  Or  river  steamer."  He  sighed  heavily  and  drank  his 
coffee,  which  seemed  to  revive  him.  "That  is,  if  you  don't  go  by  car. 
My  car,  but  I  have  a  strong  feeling  it  will  be  otherwise  engaged." 

"It  does  seem,"  said  Whatmore,  "as  though  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  this  fellow."  Denmead  came  back  into  the  room  and  nodded 
to  Whatmore,  who  went  on:  "If  you  really  mean  it  when  you  say  you'd 
like  to  see  some  of  the  rushes,  everything  is  all  set." 

"Delighted,  my  dear  boy,  delighted,"  said  Axenstrasse,  springing  to  his 
feet  with  astonishing  agility  considering  what  he  had  had  to  drink.  "I  am 
looking  forward  to  it  with  great  pleasure.  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river, 
as  you  might  say?  Please  lead  the  way." 

When  the  show  was  over  and  Axenstrasse,  declining  further  hospital- 
ity, had  been  affectionately  seen  off  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  steps,  What- 
more, Denmead,  and  the  Graf  Adhemar  came  back  into  the  entrance  hall 
together.  Whatmore,  abandoning  the  iron  grip  over  his  emotions  which 
he  had  maintained  throughout  the  evening,  uttered  a  wild  whoop  of 
joy. 

"He's  taking  it— he's  taking  it— he's  going  to  take  it.  If  the  rest  of  it 
is  as  good  as  the  rushes  he'll  take  it  for  his  chain  of  cinemas.  Denmead, 
you  heard  him  say  it,  didn't  you?" 

Denmead  agreed. 

"And  I  don't  believe  it  was  because  he  was  a  bit  woozled,  I  think  he 
really  did  like  it.  Don't  you,  Reisenfern?" 
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"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Graf.  "I  do  think  so.  I  see  that  this  has  make 
you  very  happy  and  I  am  so  glad." 

"And  he  says  I  can  go  over  to  Bonn  and  use  any  of  his  gubbins  I 
happen  to  want.  He  gave  me  a  lot  of  tips,  too.  Awfully  nice  fellow, 
don't  you  think?  Thoroughly  good  scout.  I  only  wish  there  was  some- 
thing we  could  do  for  him  in  return." 

"Perhaps  there  is,"  said  the  Graf. 

"Oh?  What  had  you  in  mind?" 

"Some  opportunity  might  arise." 

"If  it  does,  we'll  all  grab  it.  I  say,  Reisenfern,  you  did  realize,  didn't 
you,  that  he  was  practically  offering  you  a  job  too?  In  some  film  about 
the  American  Civil  War;  he  said  the  period  would  be  about  right  for 
you.  Oh,  of  course,  and  you  said  you  had  read  accounts  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers. What  did  you  mean  by  that?" 

"My  English,"  smiled  the  Graf  apologetically.  "It  is  so  bad  it  is 
quite  misleading.  I  only  meant  I  had  read  accounts  of  it  taken  from 
contemporary  documents." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  No,  I  think  your  English  is  jolly  good,  really. 
It  was  your  duel  scene  that  really  shook  him.  But  fancy  being  offered  a 
part  in  one  of  the  Axenstrasse  productions.  You  do  realize,  don't  you, 
Reisenfern,  that  if  he  takes  you  on  your  fortune's  made?  At  least,  if 
you  keep  it  up." 

"If  I  keep  it  up,"  echoed  the  Graf.  "Yes,  it  was  most  kind  of  him  and 
I  was  deeply  gratified.  Most  surprising.  I  will  wish  you  good  night,  gentle- 
men. We  shall  meet  again  in  the  morning.  I  hope  you  sleep  well." 

He  went,  with  his  light  step  and  easy  stride,  up  the  great  staircase 
and  turned  towards  his  own  apartments  while  the  Englishmen  stood  in 
the  hall  looking  after  him. 

"That's  a  queer  fish,  Denmead." 

"I  like  him,"  said  Denmead  sturdily. 

"Oh,  so  do  I.  It  isn't  that,  it's  just  that  there's  something  odd  about 
him.  For  one  thing,  nothing  seems  to  impress  him  much,  have  you  no- 
ticed? This  offer  of  Axenstrasse's  would  have  sent  most  film  actors  off 
their  heads  with  excitement.  Not  Reisenfern,  he'd  express  the  same  grace- 
ful thanks  if  you  offered  him  a  new  brand  of  cigar.  Nothing  excites  him; 
you'd  think  he'd  got  a  mind  above  this  world's  affairs.  And,  Denmead, 
how  the  devil  did  he  work  that  trick  with  the  clock?" 

"I  have  not  the  remotest,  most  tenuous  beginnings  of  an  idea,  but  I'm 
glad  I  saw  it.  Come  up  to  bed;  it's  past  one  in  the  morning  and  we  start 
work  at  eight." 
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"It  isn't  only  that,  with  Reisenfern,  I  mean.  What  he  doesn't  know 
about  that  period  isn't  worth  knowing.  Were  you  there  when  the  props 
man  got  into  a  tangle  over  harnessing  the  horses  to  that  carriage  we  un- 
earthed in  the  stables?  He'd  got  the  harness  all  laid  out  and  a  picture  to 
help  him,  but  he  hadn't  a  clue  which  strap  buckled  up  to  which  or  how 
they  went  round  the  horses.  Reisenfern  laughed  himself  silly  and  then 
sorted  it  all  out  without  hesitation.  Reisenfern  knows  exactly  what  all  the 
different  servants  have  to  do,  how  they  do  it,  what  they're  called,  and  how 
they  ought  to  behave.  Yet,  when  he  came  in  when  I  was  telephoning  the 
other  day,  he  was  absolutely  taken  aback.  He  hadn't  an  idea  what  I  was 
doing.  He  called  bur  typewriter  'that  printing  machine'  and  he  wanted  to 
open  Aurea's  camera  to  see  how  it  took  pictures.  I  mean,  you'd  think  he'd 
been  born  again  or  something." 

"Perhaps  he  has,"  said  Denmead  soothingly.  "Come " 

"Re— something.  Reincarnation,  that's  the  word  I  was  groping  for.  Do 
you  believe  in  reincarnation?" 

"I'll  tell  you  at  eight  tomorrow  morning,"  said  Denmead.  "Come  on 
up  to  bed.  You'll  be  half  dead  in  the  morning." 

In  the  Graf's  suite,  Franz  was  waiting  on  his  master  while  he  un- 
dressed. 

"That  business  with  the  clock  went  off  very  well,  Franz.  Poor  Herr 
Axenstrasse  was  so  startled  I  thought  he  was  going  to  faint." 

"By  permission " 

"What  is  it?" 

"If  the  Herr  Graf  desires  me  to  hold  some  article  in  that  way  again,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  choose  something  lighter.  One  is  not  so 
strong,  dematerialized,  as  one  is  in  human  form  and  it  took  all  my 
strength— I  could  not  have  held  it  much  longer." 

"Ah  yes,  I  did  not  think.  I  had  noticed  that  myself,  when  dematerial- 
ized. Next  time  it  shall  be  something  light,  if  there  is  a  next  time.  Franz, 
I  think  we  should  do  something  about  this  Professor  Xavier,  who  pre- 
tends to  raise  the  dead.  It  is  not  dignified." 

"It  might  be  worse,"  ventured  Franz. 

"How?" 

"He  might  actually  do  so." 

The  Graf  looked  at  his  servant. 

"If  he  raised  the  noble  spirit  of  your  hochwohlgeboren  father,"  con- 
tinued Franz  cautiously. 

"That  would  at  least  enliven  the  proceedings." 

"Or  of  your  queenly  mother " 
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"Heaven  forbid!  But,  Franz,  I  am  serious  about  this." 

"Certainly,  Herr  Graf." 

"It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  make  hay  of  one  of  his  stances,  but  I 
think  something  more  is  wanted.  The  man  should  be  publicly  discredited. 
If  we  knew  something  about  his  past— but  I  do  not." 

"By  permission,  I  think  the  police  do,"  said  Franz. 

"Oh,  do  they?  Go  on." 

"There  was  talk  in  the  servants'  hall  about  fortunetelling,  one  story  and 
another.  Then  one  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  the  famous  Herr 
Professor  Xavier  just  come  to  Konigswinter,  he  was  said  to  be  wonder- 
fully good,  and  another  said  that  was  not  possible,  he  charged  too  much, 
he  was  only  for  the  rich.  Then  the  head  housemaid  came  down  on  the 
girls  who  were  talking— she  is  a  tenifying  person,  the  head  housemaid— 
and  said  that  they  should  do  nothing  of  the  sort  if  it  only  cost  fifty 
pfennigs,  for  he  was  a  bad  man.  She  has  a  nephew  in  the  police,  did  the 
Herr  know?  No,  indeed,  why  should  he?  The  head  housemaid  said  that 
her  nephew  told  her  that  the  police  knew  a  lot  about  the  Herr  Professor 
but  not  enough  to  do  anything  to  him.  They  were  just  waiting  for  the 
Herr  Professor  to  slip  up  and  then,  the  head  housemaid's  nephew  said, 
they  would  pounce.  If  the  Graf  pleases,  it  seems  it  must  be  true  since  he 
was  run  out  of  Bonn,  as  I  understood  the  Herr  Axenstrasse  to  say  at  table 
tonight,  and  the  head  housemaid  said  so,  too." 

"So  there  is  something  against  him." 

"Yes,  mein  Herr,  The  Superintendent  of  Police  here  has  been  away  in 
Bonn  for  three  days  attending  a  conference  of  high  police  officials  on 
reorganization,  if  it  please  the  Herr,  but  he  is  back  now." 

"I  see.  You  may  put  out  the  light  now,  I  am  going  to  sleep,  it  is  too 
late  to  walk  tonight.  Good  night,  Franz." 


13    THE  INNKEEPER'S  DAUGHTER 

THE  POLICE  STATION  at  Kouigswintcr  is  a  comer  house  on  the  river  front,  a 
Victorian-looking  house  with  bow  windows  and  steps  up  to  the  front 
door.  To  this  door  there  came,  a  few  mornings  after  the  Axenstrasse  visit, 
the  Graf  and  his  servant.  The  Graf  looked  older  than  his  years,  for  his  hair 
was  turning  grey  on  the  temples;  he  and  Franz  had  learned  something  of 
make-up  in  the  last  few  weeks.  He  wore  a  serious  and  preoccupied  ex- 
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pression  and  an  air  of  authority  which  sat  naturally  upon  him;  Franz, 
very  stiff  and  formal,  walked  half  a  pace  behind  and,  when  he  stopped, 
stood  at  attention.  He  was  carrying  a  brief  case.  The  Graf  stalked  into  the 
charge-room  and  stared  so  haughtily  at  the  Sergeant  on  duty  that  he 
automatically  rose  to  his  feet  and  saluted. 

The  Graf  sketched  an  acknowledgment  and  said:  "Superintendent 
Muller  in  the  building?" 

"Yes,  mein  Herr,  in  his  office."  The  Sergeant  turned  towards  a  further 
door  and  added:  "Whom  shall  I  announce,  if  you  please?" 

The  Graf  shook  his  head  slightly.  "Your  Superintendent  knows  me," 
he  said.  "We  met  last  week." 

The  Sergeant  jumped  to  the  conclusion  which  he  was  intended  to 
reach,  that  this  was  one  of  the  high  police  officials  who  had  been  at  last 
week's  conference  at  Bonn,  and  showed  them  into  the  Superintendent's 
office.  The  Graf  strode  in  and  shook  the  Superintendent  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

"Good  morning,  Superintendent  Muller.  You  remember  me,  we  met 
at  Bonn  last  week.  I  come  from  Mainz,"  he  added  in  reply  to  a  slightly 
baffled  expression. 

The  Superintendent's  face  cleared.  "Of  course,"  he  said.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  the  gathering  was  a  large  one  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
spoke  together." 

"I  believe  not,"  said  the  Graf  casually,  "though  I  remember  seeing  you 
there.  Interesting  meeting,  on  the  whole.  Well  now,  I  called  in  to  ask  if 
you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  any  information  you  may  have  about 
that  fortuneteller  who  calls  himself  Professor  Xavier.  He  lives  here  in 
Konigswinter,  does  he  not?  I  assume  that  you  have  his  dossier." 

For  Franz  had  spent  a  couple  of  evenings  entertaining  the  village  con- 
stable and  learning  about  police  procedure.  Franz  had  said  that  if,  as 
seemed  possible,  his  master  went  off  to  America 

The  constable  nodded.  "It  is  understood  in  the  village  that  your  Herr 
was  offered  a  princely  post  by  the  rich  Amerikaner  who  was  dining  at  the 
castle  two  nights  ago." 

"Exactly,"  said  Franz.  "I  do  not  wish  to  travel  so  far.  I  have  my  reasons. 
I  prefer  to  stay  in  my  own  country  and  I  had  thought  about  joining  the 
police.  Now,  tell  me " 

All  of  which  information  was  conveyed  to  the  Graf  and  enabled  him 
to  speak  confidently  and  correctly  about  such  things  as  dossiers. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Superintendent.  "It  was  sent  to  me  from  Bonn 
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when  he  was  told  to  go  from  there  and  decided  to  come  here.  For  me,  I 
could  have  spared  him." 

"You  may  not  have  him  much  longer,"  said  the  Graf.  "There  was 
some  idea  that  he  was  thinking  of  coming  to  Mainz  and  there  were  one  or 
two  stories  about  him.  We  wondered  whether  anything  you  had  would 
— er— tie  up." 

(Franz  had  impressed  upon  his  master  that  the  police  spent  their  days 
and  nights  making  things  tie  up.) 

The  Superintendent  unlocked  a  cupboard  and  took  out  a  loose-leaf 
file. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  apologized,  "I  am  not  authorized  to  hand  this 
over " 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Graf.  "Just  a  general  outline." 

The  Superintendent  turned  over  pages  and  read  out  several  items 
which,  it  was  reasonably  certain.  Professor  Xavier  would  much  prefer  not 
to  have  publicly  proclaimed;  the  Graf  nodded,  grunted,  took  notes,  and 
occasionally  smiled. 

"In  all  these  cases,"  said  the  Superintendent,  "we  are  reasonably  sure 
but  the  proof  is  lacking.  He  would  wriggle  out  of  it.  That  suicide  case  at 
Diisseldorf  for  one.  Again,  he  is  suspected  of  black  market  dealings  in 
currency " 

The  Graf  winced,  but  fortunately  the  Superintendent  was  not  looking 
at  him. 

"—but  all  we  know  is  that  he  was  in  with  that  gang.  Well,  mein  Herr, 
I  think  that  is  all." 

The  Graf  rose  and  Franz,  who  had  been  standing  with  his  hands 
clasped  lightly  behind  him,  came  smartly  to  attention. 

"Most  helpful,"  said  the  Graf.  "Thank  you.  I  was  sure  I  should  not 
apply  to  you  in  vain.  I  cannot  go  into  details  at  this  stage,  but  one  of 
those  stories,  of  which  I  spoke,  came  from  Diisseldorf.  Thank  you.  Good 
afternoon." 

Franz  opened  the  door  and  the  Graf  made  his  first  mistake.  When  the 
Superintendent  saluted  he  merely  nodded  kindly  and  walked  out  with 
Franz  after  him. 

"From  Diisseldorf,"  repeated  the  Superintendent,  staring  at  the  clos- 
ing door.  "What  does  that  remind  me— from  Diisseldorf?  I  don't  believe 
I  saw  that  man  at  Bonn."  Voices  in  the  charge-room  outside  and  retreat- 
ing footsteps.  "The  representative  from— di/  lieber  Gott!  Those  are  the 

two  the  police  want  in  Cologne "  He  was  out  of  his  chair  and  across 

the  room  to  fling  the  door  open.  "Stop  those  two!  Call  them  back!  Hi!" 
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The  visitors'  heads  were  still  visible  turning  the  corner  into  the  side 
road  that  goes  up  from  the  riverside,  but  they  did  not  stop,  they  passed 
from  sight.  The  duty  Sergeant  galloped  down  the  steps,  swung  round  the 
gatepost,  and  stopped  dead. 

"They  have  disappeared,"  he  said  blankly.  "There  is  no  one  in  the 
street.  Have  they,  then,  left  something  behind?" 

"No,"  said  the  Superintendent,  also  staring  up  the  empty  street. 
"Those  two  answer  the  description  circulated  by  the  Cologne  police  of 
the  two  who  escaped  from  the  cells  there  along  with  a  black  marketeer.  I 
knew  I  ought  to  know  them.  They  said  they  came  from  Diisseldorf." 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  German  actress  came,  Siegelinde  Ohlssen,  a 
tall  dark  girl  to  make  the  perfect  foil  for  Aurea's  blond  beauty.  Siegelinde 
Ohlssen  was  a  singer  as  well  as  an  actress  since  she  had  to  take  the  part 
of  the  innkeeper's  daughter  of  Heidelberg  who  was  the  romance  of  the 
young  Graf  Adhemar's  life  when  he  was  a  student  there.  The  actor 
Reisenfern  was  introduced  to  her,  he  bowed  and  kissed  her  hand,  and 
she  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

"I  have  been  studying  the  script  very  carefully,"  she  said.  "You  make 
the  love  and  I  fall  in  it,  eh?" 

"That  is  so,  gruf  Fraulein." 

"You  are  the  nobleman  and  I  the  untutored  maiden  who  is  dazzled  by 
your  charm  of  manner." 

"No,  Fraulein,  you  have  it  wrong,  it  is  I  who  am  dazzled  by  your 
beauty  and  your  charm." 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  influenced  by  your  wealth  and  position?" 

"Gott  im  Himmely  no!"  said  the  Graf  violently.  "Never  that." 

The  girl  raised  her  eyebrows.  "I  only  wanted  to  make  sure  of  my  read- 
ing of  the  character." 

"My  rank  is  a  disadvantage,"  said  the  Graf.  "You  would  be  much  hap- 
pier if  I  were  a  local  official  or  a  farmer's  son." 

"I  am,  in  short,  a  sensible  young  woman  at  heart." 

"Not  at  heart,"  corrected  the  Graf.  "In  every  other  way,  yes." 

"But  I  do  my  best  to  hide  my  feelings." 

"Certainly.  You  are  dazzlingly— that  word  recurs  when  I  think  of  you 
— dazzlingly  cheerful  when  I  am  present.  It  is  only  when  I  am  gone 
that  you  lean  from  your  window  and  sing  'Love  in  silence,  nought 
revealing ' " 

"Without  looking  to  see  if  you  are  hiding  behind  the  trellised  vine!" 

Whatmore,  who  was  within  earshot,  moved  away  to  speak  to  Den- 
mead. 
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"This  ought  to  go  well,"  he  said.  "Tlicy're  getting  on  like  a  house 
afire." 

"Look  well  together,  too,  don't  they?"  said  Denmead.  "Yes,  this  bit 
ought  to  be  all  right." 

But  it  was  not.  The  scenes  had  been  well  rehearsed  beforehand  with 
the  helpful  Aurea  as  substitute  for  her  rival  in  the  story;  Siegelinde 
Ohlssen  proved  to  be  responsive  to  suggestions  and  easy  to  direct  and 
the  Bonn  students  were  thrilled  to  the  teeth  to  be  acting  with  her.  It 
was  Reisenfern  who  gave  trouble. 

"What  the  hell's  the  matter  with  him,  Denmead?  He's  so  wooden  it 
isn't  true."  Whatmore  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair  till  it  stood  up  like 
a  golliwog's.  "He's  just  walking  through  the  part  and  he  keeps  going  off 
the  script." 

"Tliere's  something  wrong,  certainly.  Perhaps  he  isn't  feeling  well." 

"Now  I  remember.  This  was  the  part  he  wanted  played  by  a  substitute 
in  his  clothes,  you  remember,  I  told  you  at  the  time.  He  suggested  the 
stand-in  could  keep  his  back  to  the  camera,  if  you  ever  heard  such  blasted 
rot.  I  thought  I'd  knocked  the  idea  out  of  his  head  then." 

"Perhaps  he's  not  feeling  well,"  repeated  Denmead  patiently.  He  was 
accustomed  to  having  to  offer  his  suggestions  twice  or  even  three  times 
before  Whatmore  would  notice  them.  "You'd  better  have  a  word  with 
him  and  find  out  what  is  the  matter." 

Whatmore  nodded  and  strode  away. 

"Look  here,  Reisenfern,  what's  the  matter?  These  scenes  are  as  flat  as 
ditchwater,  and  it  isn't  the  others,  it's  you.  Aren't  you  feeling  well?" 

"Perfectly  well,  thank  you.  I  am  sorry " 

"And  you  keep  going  off  the  script  and  that  upsets  the  others.  How 
can  they  carry  on  with  the  dialogue  if  you  keep  on  breaking  it  up?" 

"I  am  sorry " 

"I  can't  have  it.  No,  really,  Reisenfern.  You're  wasting  both  time  and 
film,  and  both  cost  money.  You  must  pull  yourself  together  and  play 
these  scenes  as  they  are  set  down  for  you.  I  can't  have " 

"But  they're  all  wrong,"  said  the  Graf  desperately. 

"Now  don't  start  that  again,  please.  You  are  treating  this  girl  as  though 
she  was  made  of  pearl  and  gossamer  and  almost  too  holy  to  touch.  You 
must  remember  that  though  she's  very  sweet  and  charming  she's  only  a 
low-class  innkeeper's  daughter,  practically  a  barmaid,  and  you  are  the 
Herr  Graf  von  Grauhugel.  She  falls  for  you,  but  you  don't,  you  are  only 
amusing  yourself  with  the  wench,  and " 

''How  dare  yo\ir 
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Whatmore  instinctively  backed  away. 

"Really,  Reisenfem " 

The  Graf  mastered  his  temper.  "That  is  what  I  meant  just  now  when 
I  said  you  had  it  all  wrong.  You  see,  he  married  her." 

"What?  Oh,  nonsense.  Sigmund  never  said  that.  He  did  say  that  she 
went  off  with  him  and  was  never  heard  of  again,  but  as  for  marrying " 

"Sigmund  knows  nothing  about  it,  but  I  do." 

"How  can  you  talk  such  rot!  Sigmund  is  the  Graf  von  Grauhugel  with 
access  to  all  the  family  archives  and  has  heard  all  this  story  from  his  own 
family,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  long  ago " 

"Only  eighty  years." 

"Exactly.  Sigmund's  father  had  the  whole  story  from  his  grandfather 
who  was  this  Graf  Adhemar's  brother.  Now  you  come  along  out  of  no- 
where with  a  name  you  admit  to  be  assumed  and  say  you  know  more 
about  the  family  history  than  the  family  themselves.  It's  ridiculous." 

"Is  it?"  said  the  Graf.  He  had  begun  to  turn  away  and  now  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder,  one  eyebrow  a  little  raised  and  his  mouth  curling 
up  at  the  comers.  He  was  still  in  his  actor's  dress  and  Whatmore  caught 
his  breath,  for  the  face  which  looked  at  him  was  exactly  the  face  in  the 
picture  gallery  labelled,  in  neat  Gothic  script,  "Adhemar  Hildebrand, 
Graf  von  Grauhugel,  1847-1869." 

"You  are  one  of  the  family,"  said  Whatmore  in  a  low  voice.  "There  is 
no  possible  doubt  about  it." 

"I  have  never  denied  it,  if  you  think  back.  The  only  secret  I  keep  is 
which  one  I  am.  Well,  Herr  Whatmore?  Will  you  now  accept  that  I  may 
know  what  I  am  talking  about?" 

"But  Sigmund " 

The  Graf  expressed,  in  a  few  vivid  words,  his  doubts  about  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  Sigmund.  "Let  us  not  bother  with  Sigmund,"  he 
added.  "Listen,  Herr  Whatmore.  When  the  Herr  Axenstrasse  was  here 
the  other  night,  talking  about  making  films,  he  was  very  insistent  upon 
the  importance  of  a  happy  ending.  I  have  it  right,  yes?" 

"Quite  right.  But  we  have " 

"And  of  a  highly  moral  ending  also?  There  must,  he  said,  be  wedding 
bells?" 

Whatmore  winced,  for  the  point  was  painful.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
public,  and  most  particularly  the  American  public,  will  not  put  up  with 
a  story  which  leaves  the  hero  happy  in  anything  lower  than  marriage  and, 
even  if  they  would,  the  production  code  administrator  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  is  there  to  see  that  they  don't  get  it. 
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"I  know/'  said  Whatmore  anxiously.  "I  put  that  point  to  Sigmund 
when  we  were  talking  about  this  story,  but  he  was  most  insistent  that 
there  should  be  no  marriage.  You  see,  his  point  is  this.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  at  the  time  about  the  Graf  and  the  girl  and  the  story  is  still  re- 
membered. She  disappeared.  She  might  have  had  a  son.  Sigmund  says 
that  if  there  is  a  marriage  at  the  end  of  this  film  it  might  give  someone 
the  idea  of  coming  forward  with  forged  papers  to  claim  the  estate.  It 
would  be  disproved,  of  course,  but  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expense.  There  was  a  famous  lawsuit  in  England,  called  the  Tich- 
bome  case,  which  cost  the  family  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  dis- 
prove." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Graf,  "no  man  of  wealth  and  estates  can  ever  be 
sure  he  will  not  be  the  prey  of  an  impostor,  but  I  think  Sigmund  is  afraid 
of  something  more  serious  than  that.  He  is  afraid  the  story  might  be  true." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"Reisenfern,"  said  Whatmore  at  last.  "Reisenfern,  are  you  that  man? 
The  Graf  Adhemar's  legitimate  heir?" 

"He  had  no  heir." 

"You  know  that  for  a  fact?  Then  what  became  of  the  girl?" 

"She  was  drowned  with  him,"  said  the  Graf  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be 
barely  audible.  "They  had  been  married  for  two  days." 

Whatmore  made  a  small  shocked  noise  and  the  Graf  threw  up  his  head. 

"Well,  there  you  are,"  he  said  in  a  cheerful  voice.  "You  can  have  your 
wedding  bells  and  the  good  public  its  happy  ending  and  good  morality 
too,  and  what  is  more,  you  will  be  telling  the  truth  about  a  much  ma- 
ligned lady  who  cannot  defend  herself.  I  shall  cease  to  be  tiresome  and 
everything  will  be— what  was  the  Herr  Axenstrasse's  word?  Hunky-dory?" 
He  laughed. 

"But,"  objected  Whatmore,  "how  am  I  to  satisfy  Sigmund?  He " 

"Refer  the  fellow  to  me,"  said  the  Graf,  losing  patience,  and  stalked 
out  of  the  room. 

Whatmore  took  a  couple  of  turns  up  and  down  the  room  and  then 
went  to  find  Denmead. 

"I  gather,"  said  the  assistant  producer,  looking  at  him,  "that  things 
have  not  gone  too  well.  Your  hair  looks  as  though  you  had  been  combing 
it  with  a  rake.  Tell  uncle,  then." 

Whatmore  did  so,  in  full  detail. 

"You  know,"  said  Denmead,  "you  must  hand  it  to  Reisenfern,  he's 
quite  right." 

"What  about?"  snapped  Whatmore. 
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"Everything.  Sigmund  saying  you  mustn't  end  the  film  with  a  wedding 
for  fear  it  should  give  someone  ideas  about  claiming  the  estates  is  all 
poppycock.  If  there's  enough  money  to  be  got,  people  don't  need  to  have 
ideas  suggested  to  them,  they  think  them  up  for  themselves.  I  wonder 
there  hasn't  been  a  Grauhugel  Claimant  long  ago.  No,  Sigmund  objects 
because  he  can't  bear  the  idea  himself.  Did  you  ask  Reisenfern  if  he  could 
prove  his  statements?  Because  that's  the  point." 

"No.  I  was  just  going  to  when  he  said  'Refer  the  fellow  to  me'  and 
stalked  off." 

"Well,  there  you  are.  If  Sigmund  objects  to  the  wedding  bells,  you  can 
refer  him  to  Reisenfern.  I  have  great  faith  in  that  man,  I  have  really. 
Look,  Whatmore,  you're  not  facing  facts.  If  you  don't  have  them  married 
at  the  end,  it's  no  good  Axenstrasse  promising  to  put  your  film  on  in 
his  circuits  because  the  American  Film  Control,  or  whatever  they're 
called,  won't  allow  it.  Let  that  sink  in." 

Whatmore  groaned. 

"I've  pointed  this  out  before,"  pursued  Denmead,  "but  you  wouldn't 
listen.  Now  you've  got  to.  Do  you  remember  what  happened  to  that  ex- 
cellent film  The  Captains  Paradise  in  America?  They  said  it  wasn't 
morally  uplifting  and  that  was  that;  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  brilliantly 
acted,  magnificently  produced,  and  incredibly  funny  cut  no  ice  at  all." 

"Yes,"  said  Whatmore  miserably.  "I  mean,  no." 

"Put  your  shirt  on  Wedding  Bells  and  they  will  bring  home  the  bacon. 
Reisenfern  will  act  like  an  actor  instead  of  a  petrified  broomstick  and 
everyone  will  be  happy." 

"Except  Sigmund." 

"  'Refer  the  fellow  to  me,' "  quoted  Denmead. 


14    NO  SMOKING 

BY  WAY  OF  RETURNING  the  hospitality  he  had  received  at  the  castle,  Elmer 
Q.  Axenstrasse  invited  Whatmore  and  most  of  his  company  to  see  some 
of  the  rushes  of  the  Gotterddmmerung  scenes  which  had  been  shot  on 
the  Rhine.  After  the  showing  there  was  a  party  with  assorted  drinks  which 
everyone  enjoyed  except  Whatmore,  who  left  his  forgotten  and  untasted 
while  he  discussed  technicalities  in  a  corner  with  Axenstrasse's  assistant 
producer.  Since  the  ladies  of  the  company  were  there,  Mrs.  Axenstrasse 
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was  also  present,  a  small  plump  woman  with  a  wild-rose  complexion, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  shining  fair  hair  just  beginning  to  silver.  She  was 
talking  to  Aurea  Goldie  and  Siegelinde  Ohlssen,  who  was  wearing  a  large 
silver  ring  set  with  amethysts.  It  was  so  big  that  it  covered  the  finger 
from  the  knuckle  to  the  joint  and  was  plainly  very  old. 

"My  dear  Miss  Ohlssen,  what  a  wonderful  ringt" 

"It  is  not  my  own,"  said  the  German  actress.  "It  is  for  me  to  wear  for 
the  time  only,  you  understand?  The  Herr  Reisenfem  bring  it  for  me  for 
the  film.  Then  I  give  it  back  I  am  sorry  to  say!" 

"Is  it  your  engagement  ring  in  the  film?" 

"That  is  so.  I  wear  it  on  this  finger  till  we  marry,  then,  after  that,  I 
wear  it  on  my  middle  finger  until  my  son  takes  a  wife,  and  then  she 
have  it.  That  is,  if  I  were  in  fact  the  Grafin  von  Grauhugel,  so  the  Hen 
Reisenfem  tell  me." 

"It  is  beautiful,"  said  Aurea.  "I  never  saw  it  before.  May  I  look  at  it?" 

"She  must  not  take  it  off,"  said  the  actor  Reisenfem,  "until  I  replace 
it  with  the  wedding  ring."  He  smiled  at  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  and  addressed 
her  in  his  careful  English.  "You  like  our  Rhineland,  madame?  Is  this 
your  first  visit?" 

She  said  that  it  was  and  told  him  at  some  length  how  much  she  was 
enjoying  herself. 

"Your  husband  so  busy,"  he  said  sympathetically,  "it  is  a  pity.  You 
do  not  get  ennuf— bored— being  so  much  alone?" 

Mrs.  Axenstrasse  was  quite  accustomed  to  young  actors  making  them- 
selves agreeable  to  her  in  the  hope  of  catching  the  eye  of  her  husband; 
she  was  a  sensible  woman  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

"Well,  of  course,  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  Elmer— Mr.  Axenstrasse— 
had  more  time  to  go  places  with  me,  but  I  have  a  very  dear  friend  of  many 
years'  standing  who  is  the  wife  of  one  of  our  generals  over  here.  He  is 
a  busy  man  too,  so  she  and  I  console  each  other  and  go  to  most  places 
together." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  Graf,  "very  good.  You  visit  together  many  beau- 
tiful places,  interesting  churches,  historic  museums,  no  doubt?" 

"I  just  adore  old  churches  and  so  does  Delia.  We  visited  your  wonder- 
ful Cathedral  of  Cologne  this  morning.  We  were  thrilled,  Mr.  Reisen- 
fem." 

The  Graf  paused  momentarily  to  translate  his  thoughts. 

"No  doubt,"  he  said,  "you  feel  these  things.  I  would  say,  a  woman  tmly 
religious,  no?  You  believe,  I  think." 

"Oh  yes!  Back  home  I  was  brought  up  a  strict  Episcopalian,  but  of 
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late  years  I  have  gained  much  strength  and  support  from  spirituaHsm. 
I  take  it  you  Hve  hereabouts,  Mr.  Reisenfern,  have  you  ever  heard  of 
Professor  Xavier?" 

"I  have,  yes.  He  has,  I  beheve,  some— some *' 

"Reputation?" 

"Reputation,  that  is  it.  I  have  never  met  him." 

"He  is  a  great  man,  Mr.  Reisenfern." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes.  Yesterday  my  friend  and  I  went  to  one  of  his  stances  and  we 
are  going  again  next  Tuesday.  Wonderful,  tvonderful.  You  should  come, 
Mr.  Reisenfern,  indeed  you  should.  At  9  p.m.  I  think  I  have  one  of  his 
cards  in  my  bag— have  I?  No— too  bad.  I  will " 

"It  is  no  matter.  He  is  in  Konigswinter,  yes?  I  can  find  out  where." 

"Mention  my  name.  Do  you  really  feel  you  would  like  to  come?" 

"If  I  can  possibly,"  promised  the  Graf,  "I  will  be  there." 

Having  got  what  he  wanted,  he  drifted  away  and  eventually  found  him- 
self at  Axenstrasse's  elbow. 

"Ah,  the  Graf  von  Grauhugel  in  person.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  here. 
Have  you  got  a  drink?  And  what  did  you  think  of  my  little  show?" 

The  Graf  had  not  been  listening  to  the  conversations  round  him  for 
nothing. 

"Wonderful,"  he  said,  "wonderful.  Amazing.  Breath-taking.  One  of  the 
greatest  pictures  ever  made." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you.  I  hope  you're  right.  But  you're  not  drinking 
anything.  Have  a " 

"One  moment,"  said  the  Graf,  drawing  him  aside.  "One  private  word, 
please.  You  know  there  is  to  be  a  seance  on  Tuesday  next  week  at  9  p.m.?" 

Axenstrasse  scowled. 

"No,  I  didn't.  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  tell  you?  Damn  the  man." 

"Listen,"  said  the  Graf  urgently.  "You  go  too." 

"What,  me?  Never.  What  d'you  take  me  for?  I  wouldn't  go  to  one  of 
those " 

"Sh-sh!  You  go.  I  think  you  laugh,  yes.  Remember  the  clock?  You  go." 

Axenstrasse  stared  and  his  face  slowly  cleared. 

"What— you  mean  you're  going  to  take  a  hand?  Well,  if  anyone  can  do 
it  it'll  be  you,  I  can  see  that  clock  yet." 

"Then  you  will  be  there?" 

"Let  somebody  try  to  stop  me!" 

"Not  a  word,"  said  the  Graf.  "All  most  secret." 
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"Not  a  word,"  agreed  Axenstrasse  in  a  conspirator's  whisper.  "What 
you  say  goes." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  smiled  the  Graf.  "Most  kind." 

In  the  meantime,  rehearsals  and  takes  of  the  altered  scenes— joint  au- 
thor, Johann  Reisenfern— were  in  progress  and  Philip  Denmead  was  de- 
lighted with  them. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  said.  "Get  a  man  on  the  job  who  knows  his 
job  and  you're  getting  somewhere.  Your  friend  the  Graf  Sigmund 
doesn't  know  the  difference  between  a  film  script  and  a  brochure  about 
refrigerators."  ^ 

Whatmore  grunted.  "I  still  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  say  to  him." 

"Don't  say  anything.  Leave  Reisenfern  to  do  the  talking.  I  say,  that's 
a  wonderful  ring  he  had  made  for  the  betrothal  ring,  it  must  have  cost 
him  something." 

"I  suppose  he  picked  it  up  in  an  antique  shop." 

"Oh  no,  that's  impossible.  It's  a  replica  of  the  Grafin's  Ring  of  the 
Grauhugels.  Old  Klaus,  the  major-domo,  nearly  fainted  when  he  saw  it 
on  Siegelinde's  finger." 

"It's  an  old  one,"  said  Whatmore. 

"It  can't  be.  Klaus  told  me  about  it,  or  rather,  the  original.  You  can 
see  it  in  some  of  the  ladies'  pictures  and  there  is  a  water-colour  drawing 
of  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Grauhugel  treasures;  Klaus  showed  it  to 
me.  It  was  lost  when  the  Graf  Adhemar  was  drowned." 

"Oh,  was  it?  I  would  have  sworn  this  one  was  old.  However,  it's  no 
business  of  ours.  Did  you  tell  Bert  I  want  that  scene  of  Franz  with  the 
wine  bottles  retaken?  We  can  do  it  first  thing  tomorrow  morning.  It's 
got  to  be  a  dolly  shot,  that  close-up,  or  it  makes  nonsense  with  the  empty 
glasses." 

The  Graf  and  his  servant  went  to  Konigswinter  before  the  day  set 
for  the  seance  and  familiarized  themselves  with  the  house  both  outside 
and  in,  with  particular  reference  to  the  room  in  which  the  seances  were 
held.  It  was  a  large  room  upon  the  ground  floor  and  its  windows  looked 
out  upon  the  street  when  the  heavy  violet  curtains  were  not  drawn  across 
them.  The  room  had  something  of  the  appearance  of  one  in  which  board 
meetings  are  held,  for  it  was  austerely  furnished  with  a  thick  plain  violet 
carpet  on  the  floor,  a  bare  polished  table  in  the  middle,  and  eight  or 
nine  upright  chairs.  There  was  also  one  large  armchair  for  the  medium 
in  his  trances;  a  comer  which  could  be  curtained  off,  and  a  handsome  but 
perfectly  normal  console  radio-gramophone. 
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It  all  seemed  innocent  enough,  but  the  Graf  and  his  servant  were  not 
satisfied  with  a  cursory  glance. 

"This  chair/'  said  the  Graf,  referring  to  the  large  armchair,  "must  be 
even  heavier  than  it  looks.  It  will  not  move." 

Franz  went  down  upon  his  knees.  "It  is  fastened  to  the  floor,"  he  said. 

"Indeed.  It  is  probably  important  that  it  should  not  be  moved." 

"There  is  a  double  wire  passing  from  under  the  arm  down  one  leg  to 
the  floor.  It  is  like  the  wires  used  by  the  Herr  Denmead's  electrician, 
Harry,  only  black.  Both  black  instead  of  one  black  and  one  red." 

"Where  does  it  go  to?" 

"I  cannot  say,  mein  Herr.  Under  the  carpet,  and  from  there  who 
knows?"  Franz  felt  about  on  the  carpet  with  his  hands  and  a  movement 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  caught  the  Grafs  eye. 

"What  did  you  do  then?  Do  it  again." 

"A  small  lump  under  the  carpet,  Herr  Graf.  I  pressed  upon  it  like  this." 

"Most  ingenious.  When  you  do  that  the  table  rises  a  little  and  falls 
again.  Part  of  the  machinery.  Is  there  a  switch  on  the  end  of  the  black 
wire?" 

"No,  mein  Herr.  Only  as  it  were  a  small  box  like  a  pillbox  with  two 
holes  in  it.  I  have  seen  Harry  join  lengths  of  wire  to  a  box  like  that  by 
means  of  a  knob  with  prongs  that  fit  the  holes." 

The  Graf  nodded.  "No  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  attached  here. 
If  we  cut  the  wire,  the  activity,  whatever  it  is,  will  cease,  will  it  not?  No, 
do  not  cut  it  now,  Franz.  Wait  for  the  seance.  Is  there  anything  more  to 
see  here?" 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  more  and  they  were  preparing  to 
leave  when  they  heard  the  front  door  open  and  shut.  Then  the  room 
door  opened  and  a  man  came  into  the  room,  a  tall  man,  thin  and  dark, 
with  a  pale  face  and  a  small  black  pointed  beard.  He  passed  through  the 
room  without  seeing  anything,  which  was  not  surprising,  though  one 
would  have  thought  that  if  he  were  really  psychic  he  would  have  noticed 
something.  He  went  through  a  further  door  and  closed  it  behind  him. 

"The  Herr  Professor  Xavier?"  asked  Franz. 

"I  assume  so.  Franz,  did  you  post  the  letter  I  wrote  to  his  sometime 
partner?" 

"I  did,  mein  Herr,  yesterday.  It  is  certain,  is  it,  that  the  police  were 
right  in  saying  that  this  Professor  had  cheated  that  man?" 

"Oh,  I  should  think  so,  they  seemed  confident  of  the  truth  of  the 
story.  Besides,  Franz,  if  two  men  are  partners  in  a  most  successful  fraud 
and  one  goes  away  full  of  money  and  changes  his  name  while  the  other 
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is  glad  to  get  a  post  as  doorkeeper  in  a  night  club— whatever  that  may  be 
—in  Mainz,  it  does  suggest  that  there  has  been  no  fair  division." 

"Certainly,  mein  Herr." 

"Besides,  if  he  does  not  come  on  Tuesday  it  does  not  matter,  we  can 
manage  without  him.  I  only  thought  that  the  poor  man  might  like  to 
meet  his  friend  once  more,  you  know." 

Franz  laughed.  "I  was  wondering,  by  permission,  what  the  doorkeeper 
would  bring  his  old  friend  as  a  present.  A  nice  box  of  cigars  or  a  long 
knife?" 

"You  are  right.  Since  there  will  be  ladies  here  we  must  have  no  blood- 
shed. I  wonder  if  I  was  wise  to  tell  him." 

"We  can  manage  him,  mein  Herr,  if  we  are  ready  for  him." 

"Let  us  go  back  to  the  castle,  Franz,  or  we  shall  be  missed." 

Shortly  before  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  stance  the 
company  began  to  assemble,  eight  or  nine  in  number.  They  were  all  Eng- 
lish or  American  and  women  were  in  the  majority.  There  were  only  three 
men  present,  a  tall  American  with  oddly  light  eyes  and  the  slow  nasal 
drawl  of  Texas,  a  small  neat  Englishman  with  a  formal  manner  from  the 
Army  Pay  Department  who  kept  on  biting  his  lower  lip,  and  Elmer  Q. 
Axenstrasse.  He  came  in  with  his  wife  and  her  friend  and  behaved  with 
the  utmost  decorum,  rather  as  a  man  behaves  who  has  been  taken  to  a 
church  service  not  of  his  own  communion,  with  whose  ritual  and  eti- 
quette he  is  unfamiliar.  He  stood  until  he  was  encouraged  to  sit,  meekly 
took  his  place  at  the  table  between  his  wife  and  her  friend,  and  looked 
silently  but  searchingly  about  him.  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  eyed  him  a  little 
uneasily,  but  no  one  else  took  any  notice  of  him.  The  large  armchair  w^as 
covered  with  a  violet  drapery,  but  otherwise  the  room  was  as  the  Graf 
and  Franz  had  first  seen  it.  The  company  waited  in  silence. 

Presently  the  door  at  the  far  end  opened  and  a  boy,  dressed  like  an 
Indian  in  white  clothes  and  a  turban,  came  noiselessly  into  the  room 
and  salaamed  to  the  company.  He  glided  round  the  room  to  the  mantel- 
piece, which  was  bare  except  for  a  small  lamp  of  Roman  pattern, 
boat-shaped,  with  a  wick  at  the  bows.  The  boy  produced  a  slightly  inap- 
propriate box  of  matches  and  lit  the  lamp;  Axenstrasse  thought  how 
much  more  impressive  it  would  have  been  if  the  lad  had  merely  stretched 
out  his  finger  to  the  lamp  and  a  flame  had  appeared.  Professor  Xavier 
could  benefit  by  a  few  hints  on  production.  As  soon  as  the  flame  burned 
up  the  boy  switched  off  the  electric  lights  and  drew  the  curtains  closely; 
the  effect  was  to  put  the  room  in  total  darkness  except  for  the  weak  and 
and  wavering  flame  of  the  Roman  lamp.  He  slid  silently  to  the  door  by 
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which  he  entered,  turned  in  the  doorway,  clapped  his  hands  together  high 
above  his  head  and  said,  "The  Master  comes,"  in  a  high  voice.  He  turned 
and  vanished  and  once  more  there  was  silence  broken  only  by  the  voice 
of  Axenstrasse. 

"Good,"  he  said  judicially.  "Very  good  opening." 

"Hush,  Elmer,"  hissed  his  wife  and  nudged  him. 

"But  I  only  said  it  was  good." 

"Hush.  Be  quiet." 

Axenstrasse  could  only  see,  in  the  dimness,  heads  turned  towards  him, 
but  the  sense  of  disapproval  was  almost  palpable.  He  relapsed  into  si- 
lence. Enough  time  passed  for  their  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
poor  light;  by  the  time  Professor  Xavier  entered  suddenly,  unannounced, 
they  could  all  see  him  well  enough.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  lounge  suit, 
his  beard  covered  most  of  the  light  triangle  of  shirt  and  collar  under  his 
chin,  but  his  pale  face  showed  up  clearly,  and  his  eyeballs  shone  in  the 
lamplight.  He  came  forward  to  stand  by  the  comer  of  the  table  and  began 
to  speak;  his  eyes  passed  from  one  to  another  at  the  table  and  rested 
most,  Axenstrasse  noticed,  upon  himself.  Probably  the  only  stranger,  and 
he  was  facing  the  light. 

Xavier  addressed  them  as  "My  friends,"  and  spoke  simply  about  the 
privilege  of  meeting  together  to  seek  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  cour- 
age. Even  the  American  had  to  admit  it  was  well  done;  the  man  had  a 
pleasant  voice  and  spoke  good  English.  He  went  on  to  describe,  "for  the 
benefit  of  those  among  us  who  are  newcomers  to  our  circle,"  the  form 
which  the  meeting  would  take.  There  would  be  music  for  a  short  period, 
during  which  they  would  all  meditate  together  upon  such  lines  as  he 
would  venture  to  suggest.  Then  they  would  all  join  hands  upon  the  table 
and  there  might  be  a  psychic  manifestation  which  usually  took  the  form 
of  voices.  Sometimes  there  were  messages  for  individual  persons,  some- 
times a  general  comment  upon  affairs.  He  himself  might  go  into  a  trance, 
this  usually  happened  but  not  always.  He  told  them  what  to  do  and  par- 
ticularly what  not  to  do  if  that  happened.  Above  all,  they  were  not  to 
fear.  Fear,  in  itself,  was  a  harmful  thing 

The  voice  was  pleasant  but  a  little  monotonous  and  Axenstrasse  soon 
became  bored.  From  habit,  without  thinking  what  he  was  doing,  he 
slipped  two  fingers  into  his  breast  pocket  and  took  out  one  of  the  slim 
brown  cigars  he  habitually  smoked.  He  put  it  in  his  mouth  and  felt  for 
his  lighter,  but  before  he  could  get  it  out  a  small  flame  appeared  in  the 
darkness  and  offered  itself  to  the  end  of  his  cigar;  the  moment  it  was 
properly  alight  the  flame  went  out. 
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The  medium's  voice  faltered,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued. Mrs.  Axenstrasse  laid  her  hand  upon  her  husband's  arm  and 
pressed  it  menacingly.  There  was  a  metallic  clatter  upon  the  table  and  a 
brass  ash  tray  arrived,  conveniently  placed  for  the  American's  use. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  smiled  widely. 

Professor  Xavier  finished  his  preliminary  remarks  and  then  leaned 
across  the  table  towards  Axenstrasse. 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  have  to  ask  you  to  put  that  cigar  out.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  discourtesy  was  intended,  but  discarnate  spirits  are  known 
to  be  sensitive  to  scents  of  various  kinds  and  tobacco " 

"One  of  'em  gave  me  a  light,  didn't  he?  I  didn't  light  it." 

"Well,  apparently,  but " 

"And  brought  me  an  ash  tray." 

"I  think,"  said  Xavier  with  a  hint  of  strained  patience,  "that  our  new 
and  welcome  member  does  not  quite  understand.  There  are  spirits  and 
spirits,  we  do  not  wish  to  attract  the  wrong  kind." 

"But  I  like  this  kind,"  said  Axenstrasse.  "Good  manners." 

"Elmer,"  said  his  wife  in  a  tone  between  entreaty  and  command. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Xavier,  "please."  He  fixed  his  gleaming  eyes  upon 
Axenstrasse,  who  had,  he  was  certain,  produced  both  the  flame  and  the 
ash  tray.  Probably  come  to  make  trouble.  Would  have  to  be  watched. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Axenstrasse,  and  laid  down  the  cigar  on  the  tray. 

"Now,  I  think,"  said  the  medium,  "we  may  perhaps  counteract  that 
smell  with  another  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances." 

He  passed  quickly  round  the  table  to  light  two  or  three  joss  sticks  in 
a  holder  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard,  waving  them  in  the  air  till  they 
were  glowing  properly.  Axenstrasse  v^Tinkled  his  nose,  for  he  detested  the 
smell  of  joss  sticks,  and  then  suddenly  noticed  that  the  cigar  in  the  tray 
before  him  had  disappeared.  He  began  to  shake  quietly  with  laughter; 
he  had  been  promised  fun  and  it  had  started. 

Xavier  moved  on  to  the  gramophone  in  the  comer  and  switched  it  on; 
he  watched  it  for  a  few  moments  and  then  closed  the  lid.  The  whisper 
of  the  needle  was  followed  by  the  soft  strains  of  solemn  music  and  the 
medium  returned  slowly  to  the  head  of  the  table.  Those  joss  sticks  must 
be  going  well,  thought  Axenstrasse,  there  seemed  to  be  a  trail  of  smoke 
following  Xavier  as  he  went,  only  the  smell  was  not  that  of  joss  sticks 
but  much  more  like  smouldering  carpets. 

Xavier  clasped  his  hands  slightly  before  him,  not  quite  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer  but  near  it. 

"Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  eternal  verities."  A  pause. 
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"Truth.  Truth  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mind.  Truth  in  asking  and  in  an- 
swering. Truth  in  speaking  and  in  hearing  .  .  ." 

The  viohns  sang  together. 

"Wisdom."  A  long  pause.  Axenstrasse's  neighbours  at  table  had  their 
eyes  closed  and  a  little  frown  of  concentration  between  their  brows;  of  all 
those  facing  the  speaker  only  he  was  watching  intently  through  half-closed 
eyes;  surely  the  sm.oke  was  getting  thicker?  "Wisdom,  worshipped  by  the 
ancients  as  divine;  Wisdom,  our  guide,  our  friend,  our  counsellor.  Let  us 
ask  advice  how  to  act  wisely  for  ourselves  and  others,  so  shall  no  emer- 
gency ever  find  us  at  a  loss  .  .  ." 

Just  below  Xavier's  elbow,  down  his  side,  a  small  glowing  patch  of 
red,  clearing  every  moment.  Axenstrasse's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Look  out,  misterl"  he  cried.  "Your  pants  are  on  fire." 


15    PROFESSOR  XAVIER 

THE  MEDIUM  XAVIER  would  greatly  have  preferred  to  have  abandoned  the 
seance  at  this  point.  Conditions,  he  would  have  liked  to  say,  were  un- 
favourable; there  was  evidence,  he  longed  to  add,  of  the  presence  of 
uncongenial  and  unsympathetic  influences,  and  how  right  he  would  have 
been.  He  stood  in  the  kitchen  of  his  house,  running  the  tap  upon  his 
smouldering  coat  pocket  while  the  boy  dashed  upstairs  to  get  him  an- 
other coat,  and  considered  the  matter,  eventually  deciding  to  go  on  with 
it.  For  one  thing,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  author  of  these  disturbances 
was  the  film  magnate,  for  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  had  confided  in  him  her  grief 
at  her  husband's  prejudices.  If  one  meeting  could  be  broken  up  by  such 
practices,  the  organizer  would  be  greatly  encouraged  and  there  would  be 
no  peace  at  future  meetings.  For  another,  if  he  disappointed  his  rather 
emotional  clients,  they  might  not  come  again.  Confidence  in  occult  pow- 
ers is  a  fragile  growth  and  easily  withered. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  went  back  now  and  carried  on  unperturbed, 
he  would  have  their  sympathy  and  admiration.  He  could  keep  an  eye 
upon  Mr.  Axenstrasse,  and  he  would,  by  heck! 

He  straightened  his  shoulders,  slipped  into  the  coat  the  boy  held  for 
him,  and  strode  masterfully  back  into  the  room  from  which  he  had  so 
precipitously  fled. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  hint  of  gentle  amusement  in  his  voice, 
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"I  trust  you  did  not  allow  that  very  absurd  small  contretemps  to  upset 
you.  Shall  we  now  go  straight  on  with  the  meeting  as  usual,  or  would 
you  prefer  another  short  interval  of  meditation  to  compose  your  minds 
afresh?  I  am  in  your  hands." 

"Let  us  go  straight  on/'  said  a  thin  elderly  woman,  "shall  we?  We  have 
been  doing  as  we  thought  you  would  wish,  continuing  our  meditations 
upon  Wisdom." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 

"You  just  carry  right  on,  brother,"  said  the  tall  Texan. 

"Hear,  hear,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"Very  well,"  said  Xavier,  "we  will  proceed  as  usual.  Will  you ** 

"Attaboy,"  said  Axenstrasse  enthusiastically,  since  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  was  to  have  this  delightful  show  come  to  a  premature  end,  "atta- 
boy, Professor!" 

''Elmerr 

"Thank  you,"  said  Xavier  with  a  jerky  bow.  "Now,  will  you  all  draw 
up  nearer  to  the  table,  place  your  hands  upon  it,  and  each  link  your  little 
fingers  with  those  of  your  next  neighbours?  Thank  you,  that  is  right." 
He  looked  to  make  certain  that  Axenstrasse  was  effectually  linked  to  his 
wife  and  her  friend  on  either  side;  he  was.  That  would  make  sure  of  him 
since  the  ladies  were  both  devotees.  Xavier  sighed  with  relief  and  went 
to  sit  down  in  his  armchair,  drawing  the  cover  over  his  shoulders  till  only 
his  face  was  visible. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "silence,  please." 

The  silence  grew  and  weighed  upon  them  uneasily,  one  or  two  moved 
restlessly  in  their  chairs.  Xavier  in  his  low  seat,  deep  in  shadow,  was  all 
but  invisible,  and  moment  by  moment  the  tension  grew. 

Then  the  table  became,  as  it  were,  alive.  It  quivered  under  the  linked 
fingers  of  the  company  and  became  weightless,  lifting  a  little  from  the 
floor  and  sinking  gently  again,  since  Xavier  had  his  heel  upon  the  knob 
under  the  carpet.  Suddenly  it  rose  in  the  air,  throwing  off  the  hands  rest- 
ing upon  it,  turned  upside  down,  and  was  gently  replaced  with  its  legs 
upwards. 

Xavier  was  horribly  shaken,  for  Axenstrasse  could  not  possibly  have 
done  this.  It  was  true  that  the  table  was  much  lighter  than  it  looked  but, 
even  so,  it  would  have  taken  a  man  at  each  end  to  swing  it  over  and  re- 
place it  like  that  and  Axenstrasse  was  sitting  at  one  side.  The  medium 
sat  up  abruptly;  this  meeting  must  be  stopped  at  once,  he  would  switch 
on  the  lights,  send  the  people  away,  and  have  a  large  brandy  to  steady 
his  nerves. 
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But  his  clients  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Ecstatic  murmurs  of  "Ah! 
Wonderful!"  came  to  his  ears.  The  Texan  leaned  towards  him  and  asked 
in  a  loud  whisper  whether  the  table  should  be  replaced  right  way  up  or 
did  the  spirits  prefer  it  like  that  and  the  Englishman  so  far  unbuttoned 
himself— he  had  never  spoken  at  a  seance  before— as  to  say  that  since 
the  spirit  world  was  most  probably  in  a  quite  different  plane  from  ours, 
very  possibly  they  did. 

"Replace  it,  please,"  said  Xavier  in  a  weak  voice  as  of  one  summoned 
back  from  a  far  place. 

"They  can  always  turn  it  over  again,"  said  Axenstrasse  cheerfully,  "if 
they  like  it  better  that  way." 

So  it  was  put  back  on  its  legs  again  and  thereafter  showed  no  sign  of 
life  and  once  more  the  company  waited. 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  deep  sigh  from  somewhere  near 
the  fireplace.  It  was,  actually,  caused  by  Xavier  blowing  gently  into  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  microphone  to  test  it  once  again,  but  it  had  a  most 
eerie  effect  and  he  himself  answered  it  at  once. 

"Is  there  a  spirit  present?" 

The  answer  came  at  once  from  the  same  place. 

"Yes,  indeed."  A  quiet  voice  not  much  above  a  whisper. 

"Is  it  my  control,  Philibert  the  Christian?" 

There  was  a  light  laugh  and  then 

"A  Christian,  yes,  but  not  Philibert." 

This  voice  had  a  strong  German  accent  and  its  English  was  hesitant; 
Mr.  Axenstrasse  started  and  then  began  to  shake  with  suppressed  laugh- 
ter. The  ladies  on  either  side  of  him  tightened  their  grip  on  his  little 
fingers. 

Xavier's  temper  began  to  rise.  This  American  was  in  the  show  business; 
was  he  also  a  ventriloquist? 

"Who  are  you,  please?" 

"A  friend  of  Truth  and  Honesty,"  said  the  voice  with  a  hint  of  menace 
in  its  tones. 

"That  is  very  good,"  said  Xavier,  "but  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you 
withdrew  now,  please,  and  gave  way  to  my  control.  We  know  him." 

"Without  doubt,"  said  the  voice,  "but  I  know  you."  There  was  another 
little  laugh  and  this  time  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  drew  in  her  breath  sharply. 

"Would  it  not,"  said  the  Englishman  in  a  low  tone,  "be  better  to  ask 
this  spirit  what  he  wants?" 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  the  voice  graciously.  "Most  kind." 
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This  time  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  started  violently;  her  husband  disconnected 
their  little  fingers  and  took  her  hand  firmly  in  his. 

"Well?"  said  Xavier  unwillingly.  "What  do  you  want?" 

"The  Hen  Adolf  Hirsch.  Is  he  here?  The  Herr  Adolf  Hirsch.  Surely  he 
is  here."  The  voice  ran  round  the  room  as  though  someone  were  peering 
at  the  company  in  turn.  "No?  Strange,  very.  Ah"— as  it  reached  the  me- 
dium's chair— "here  he  is.  You  are  the  Herr  Adolf  Hirsch,  ja?" 

"I  don't  know  what "  began  Xavier. 

"Oh  ja,  I  think  so.  Your  poor  partner,  he  send  me.  After  you  went 
with  all  that  so  much  money,  he  want  you  so  much.  Poor  Gustav  Nadler, 
you  know.  So  poor  he  is  but  a  doorkeeper  in  Mainz." 

Xavier  was  almost  fainting.  Even  if  this  was  the  American  ventrilo- 
quizing, how  could  he  know  about  Nadler,  or  the  name  Adolf  Hirsch 
either?  Surely  there  could  not  be  anything  in  this  spiritualistic  nonsense 
after  all— that  table 

"Is  Nadler  dead?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"What?" 

Xavier  pulled  himself  together. 

"My  poor  old  friend.  Has  he  passed  over?" 

"I  hope,  not  yet." 

Xavier  made  a  frantic  attempt  to  regain  control. 

"I  must  ask  you,  please,  to  go  away  and  give  place  to  my  control,  Phili- 
bert.  Philibert,  can  you  come,  please?" 

"He  cannot  come,"  said  the  same  voice,  "he  has  a  gumboil." 

"A ?" 

"Gumboil.  He  is  sick  in  the  face.  Will  not  I  do  in  place?  I  also  am 
Christian." 

"I  should  like  to  speak  to  Philibert,  please,"  persisted  Xavier. 

"Oh,  very  well,  you  try." 

Axenstrasse  murmured  something  about  a  telephone  and  the  lady 
called  Delia  hushed  him  fiercely. 

"Philibert,"  said  Xavier,  "I  am  sorry  if  it  is  a  trouble  to  you  to  speak 
today,  but  would  you  please  tell  us  whether  this  spirit  is  true  or  false?" 
He  lifted  the  mouthpiece  of  his  microphone  and  spoke  into  it  in  the 
alleged  Philibert's  usual  opening  phrase.  "Good  evening,  everybody.  So 
nice  we  are  all " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  because  the  reply  did  not  come  from  the  speaker 
hidden  in  the  fireplace.  It  came  direct  from  himself  where  he  sat,  and  the 
heads  of  all  his  company  turned  round  towards  him  like  puppets  jerked 
by  a  string.  Xavier  slid  his  fingers  down  by  the  arm  of  his  chair;  yes,  the 
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plug  was  firmly  in  the  socket.  He  touched  the  wires  running  down  from 
it,  they  were  both  loose  and  came  up  in  his  hand;  the  ends  were  clean, 
they  had  been  cut,  and  the  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead. 

"You  see?"  said  the  German  voice.  "He  cannot  go  on.  He  ask  you, 
excuse  him,  please.  He  holds  his  poor  face." 

"May  we  say,"  ventured  the  thin  spinster,  "how  sorry  we  are.  We  hope 
he  will  soon  be  better." 

The  unseen  visitor  laughed  heartily  and  Axenstrasse  joined  in. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  activity  of  another  sort  going  on  outside. 
The  little  Hans  and  his  friend  Karl,  aged  thirteen  and  demons  even  for 
that  diabolical  age,  had  a  standing  feud  with  one  of  the  Konigswinter 
police,  a  middle-aged  man  who,  with  his  wife,  lived  in  a  small  house  two 
doors  down  from  Xavier's.  The  policeman's  goat  lived  there  also, 
tethered  to  a  post  in  the  garden. 

"Luminous  paint,"  said  Hans  to  Karl,  "shines  in  the  dark." 

"Why?"  asked  Karl. 

"Because  it  does.  If  we  were  to  paint  the  face  of  the  policeman's  goat, 
and  her  horns " 

"How?" 

"We  will  feed  her  meal  soaked  in  beer,  then  she  will  be  mild  and 
amiable." 

"When?" 

"On  his  evening  off,  which  he  spends  in  a  cafe  with  his  friends.  Then, 
when  he  comes  home  and  sees  that  face  looking  at  him  through  the 
gate " 

Karl  clasped  his  hands  and  jumped  up  and  down. 

Accordingly,  upon  the  Tuesday  night  of  Xavier's  stance,  two  small 
boys  made  their  way  from  their  own  homes  to  the  policeman's  garden. 
One  carried  a  tin  bowl  of  what  looked  like  porridge  and  smelt  like  beer, 
the  other  carried  a  large  tin  of  luminous  paint  and  a  small  tin  with  a  little 
black  enamel  left  over  from  painting  his  bicycle. 

"What  for?"  asked  Karl. 

"For  finishing  touches,"  explained  Hans,  who  really  had  no  very  clear 
idea  himself.  "To  pick  out  with  black  paint  is  always  modisch." 

When  they  reached  the  policeman's  house  he  had  already  gone  out  and 
his  wife  was  indoors  with  the  curtains  drawn.  The  goat  liked  beer  por- 
ridge. ...  At  about  this  time  Xavier's  boy  was  announcing:  "The 
Master  comes." 

The  seance  proceeded  rather  jerkily  after  the  news  about  Philibert's 
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ailment.  The  invisible  guest  warded  off  enquiries  about  his  identity  after 
the  company  had  insisted  on  his  being  heard. 

"What  is  you  name?"  asked  Xavier. 

"Not  Adolf  Hirsch,  at  the  least.  What  was  yours  in  Amsterdam  two 
years  ago?" 

"Where  did  you  live,  in  life?'* 

"At  home  where  I  was  born.  I  can  see  the  place  where  you  were  bom. 
A  great  building,  it  has  high  walls  and  many  small  windows.  They  have 
iron  bars  on  them.  I  see  the  servants.  They  have  clothes  all  alike  and  wear 
their  hats  in  the  house." 

"What  did  you  do,  in  life?" 

"Unmasked  rogues.  What  is  that  white  under  your  coat?"  It  came  out, 
unfolding,  yard  by  yard.  "It  is  like  what  girls  dress  in  when  I  were  young. 
Muslin,  is  it  named?  What  for  is  it  and  why  here?"  It  was  gathered  up  in 
spite  of  Xavier's  attempts  to  hold  it,  and  tossed  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Axenstrasse  said  "Oh  my,"  under  her  breath. 

"You  brought  it  yourself,"  said  Xavier,  "please  take  it  away  again.  I 
have  no  use  for  it." 

"No?  What  is  that  black  stick  under  your  chair?  The  company  most 
happy  to  see  it,  please.  Oh,  look,  it  comes  out  long  and  more  longer. 
Beautiful."  A  thin  telescopic  rod,  painted  black,  was  laid  across  the  mus- 
lin on  the  table  so  that  it  could  be  seen  plainly,  even  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  Roman  lamp  which  appeared  to  be  growing  dimmer.  This  was  not 
surprising.  Xavier  had  calculated  accurately  the  amount  of  oil  required 
to  last  a  certain  time  and  then  burn  low;  it  was  at  this  point  that  he 
usually  "went  into  a  trance"  and  produced  visible  manifestations. 

"What  you  do  with  this,  please?  Walk  muslin  round  the  room  like  this, 
for  ghost,  ja?"  Rod  and  muslin  left  the  table  to  appear  a  moment  later 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  a  tall  thin  apparition  drifting  vaguely  about. 
"Look,"  went  on  the  voice,  "can  you  do  like  this?  Look." 

The  exhibit  crossed  the  room  briskly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  tak- 
ing the  table  as  it  were  in  its  stride.  Mrs.  Axenstrasse  on  one  side  and  the 
tall  Texan  on  the  other  felt  it  brush  past  their  faces.  The  exhibit  ended 
its  act  with  a  spirited  dance  on  the  hearthrug  and  then  fell  flat  on  the 
floor. 

"You  are  a  cheat,  you  know,"  said  the  voice.  "Ghosts  are  not  like  that. 
How  much  money  do  people  pay  to  see  muslin  on  stick,  eh?" 

"This  mockery  must  stop  at  once,"  said  Xavier,  struggling  to  rise.  "My 
friends,  as  I  warned  you  might  be  the  case,  we  are  the  sport  of  a  mis- 
chievous spirit.  I  shall  turn  on  the  lights  and " 
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"Hold  him!"  said  the  voice  in  German.  "He  is  to  stay  there  till  I  say  he 
may  move." 

"By  permission/'  gasped  a  second  voice,  "he  is  very  violent.  Mein  Heir! 
An  idea.  May  I  remove  part  of  his  clothing?" 

"Do  so." 

There  was  a  confused  struggle  in  the  armchair  which  ended  in  Xavier 
wrapping  himself  tightly  in  the  violet  drapery;  a  moment  later  a  pair  of 
trousers,  neatly  folded,  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Axenstrasse 
identified  the  garment,  tossed  it  across  to  the  Texan,  and  laughed  until 
the  tears  came. 

"Now,"  said  the  voice,  reverting  to  its  careful  English,  "is  everyone 
happy,  please?  Or  do  I  show  some  more  small  tricks?" 

In  the  meantime  Hans  and  Karl  had  made  a  workmanlike  job  of  the 
policeman's  goat  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  kicked  over  the  paintpot 
when  they  had  only  dealt  with  her  head  and  horns. 

"Oh,  bad,"  said  Hans  reproachfully,  "when  there  was  quite  a  lot  left." 

"Bad,"  agreed  Karl. 

"But  I  don't  know.  I  think  she  looks  rather  well.  Oh,  here's  the  black 
paint.  Let's  give  her  a  pair  of  spectacles." 

When  this  was  done  the  effect  was  so  striking  that  even  the  boys  backed 
away. 

"If  I  didn't  know  what  that  was,"  quavered  Hans,  "I'd  be  frightened." 

"Untie  her,"  said  Karl. 

"You  untie  her." 

"No,  you." 

"Both  of  us,"  said  Hans.  "Come  on." 

So  they  unhooked  the  chain  from  the  goat's  collar  and  the  ungrateful 
animal  immediately  chased  them  across  the  garden.  They  went  over  the 
fence  like  cats  and  the  goat  forgot  about  them,  for  she  heard  familiar 
steps  coming  along  the  road  in  front  of  the  house.  Master  coming  home. 
She  trotted  along  the  path  at  the  side  of  the  house  to  meet  him,  and  the 
policeman's  wife  heard  the  patter  of  little  hoofs  on  the  concrete. 

The  policeman  came  slowly,  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so,  for 
there  was  an  undersized  little  misery  of  a  man  hanging  about  outside 
Professor  Xavier's  house.  His  name  was  Gustav  Nadler,  though  the  po- 
liceman did  not  know  it,  and  he  was  trying  to  summon  up  enough  cour- 
age to  try  the  door.  He  was  so  small  and  harmless  in  appearance  that  the 
policeman  would  not  have  given  him  a  second  thought  but  for  the  fact 
that  anything  to  do  with  the  professor  interested  him.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  latch  of  his  gate,  heard  a  movement  inside  it,  and  looked  round 
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sharply.  It  was  very  dark  just  there  and  he  was  faced  with  a  glowing  spec- 
tral face  of  diabolical  aspect,  further  bedevilled  with  large  black  spec- 
tacles, which  hung  in  the  air  and  stared  at  him. 

The  policeman  clung  to  the  gatepost  with  one  hand  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  the  other;  when  he  ventured  to  take  another  look  there  was 
nothing  there.  He  staggered  on  to  his  front  door  and  as  he  reached  it  his 
wife  opened  it. 

"I  think  our  goat  is  loose— what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothing,"  said  the  policeman,  sitting  down  heavily  in  the  nearest 
chair.  "What  did  you  say?" 

"I  think  our  goat  is  loose.  I  heard  her  trotting  on  the  concrete  path 
outside  and  when  I  opened  the  back  door  there's  a  patch  of  light  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden." 

"Patch  of  light?" 

She  nodded.  "On  the  ground.  It  glows,  like." 

The  policeman,  though  still  suffering  from  shock,  was  no  fool  and  he 
had  played  tricks  with  luminous  paint  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  still  did 
not  want  to  go  out  into  the  dark  and  meet  that  face  again,  but  he  got  up 
and  went. 

There  was  a  patch  on  the  ground  which  was  certainly  luminous  paint 
but  his  goat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
because  dear  little  Hans  had  had  another  brilliant  idea.  The  goat  had  re- 
turned from  the  front  gate  and  was  wandering  across  the  garden  towards 
the  fence  over  which  the  two  boys  were  leaning;  the  palely  shining  satyr 
face  floated  towards  them. 

"Looks  like  a  ghost,"  said  Hans,  but  he  was  wrong.  No  reputable  ghost 
would  think  of  looking  like  that. 

"/d,"  said  Karl. 

"I  have  it!  The  Hen  Professor  Something  two  doors  along  here  likes 
ghosts.  Deals  in  them,  they  say.  Let's  push  her  in  at  his  back  door.  Cm 
on." 

They  entered  the  garden  again,  took  the  goat  by  surprise,  and  led  her 
away  out  of  the  back  gate  and  up  the  lane.  They  opened  the  wizard's 
back  door,  which  was  not  locked  since  his  "boy"  had  changed  into  nor- 
mal clothes  and  slipped  out  for  a  drink.  The  goat,  an  obliging  animal  at 
heart,  entered  obediently,  and  the  boys  shut  the  door  behind  her. 

Within  the  stance  room  one  of  the  ladies  had  become  a  little  hys- 
terical and  someone  had  suggested  that  perhaps  a  glass  of  water 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  disembodied  voice.  "Besides,  it  will  be  another 
little  trick  to  show,  ja?  One  little  moment " 
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Tlie  voice  died  away  as  though  the  speaker  were  moving  towards  the 
door  leading  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  next  moment  there  came,  from 
beyond  the  door,  the  sound  of  a  startled  exclamation. 

"Ac/i/  Du  lieber  Gottr 
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wiTmN  THE  STANCE  ROOM,  d  icversal  of  the  usual  order  of  things  was 
taking  place.  The  company  who,  as  a  rule,  were  awed,  credulous,  and  a 
a  trifle  quivery  below  the  ribs  were  becoming  increasingly  cheerful,  for 
Axenstrasse's  open  enjoyment  was  infectious.  Besides,  there  is  nearly  al- 
ways a  subconscious  feeling  at  mediumistic  seances  that  one  is  probably 
being  hoaxed  and  it  is  a  relief  no  longer  to  have  to  suspend  one's  adverse 
instinct.  "I  always  thought  he  was  a  twister,"  we  say,  and  cheer  up  visibly. 
Xavier,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  believed  for  a  single  moment  that 
any  apparent  psychic  phenomena  could  be  genuine,  to  him  they  were 
simply  a  means  of  raising  money.  Sometimes,  when  private  interviews  put 
him  in  possession  of  secrets  which  the  original  owners  would  much  rather 
not  have  made  public,  he  profited  exorbitantly. 

This  time  things  were  very  different.  At  first  he  had  been  sure  it  was 
that  irritating  little  American,  but  he  soon  had  to  abandon  this  idea. 
Axenstrasse  could  not  have  turned  the  table  over;  he  might  have  pro- 
duced the  voice  but  he  could  not  have  walked  the  muslin  round  the  room 
and  still  sat  in  his  chair  with  his  hands  held.  Who— or  what— dragged  the 
muslin  from  under  Xavier's  waistcoat,  who  cut  the  wires  beside  his  chair, 
who  produced  that  rod  and,  still  worse,  whose  were  the  strong  and  yet 
impalpable  hands  which  had  first  held  him  down  and  then  so  unseemly 
debagged  him?  The  voice,  too,  pleasant  but  mocking,  and  the  knowledge 
it  held;  horrible,  all  horrible.  His  breath  came  short  and,  though  the  per- 
spiration ran  down  his  face,  he  was  cold.  This,  he  said  to  himself,  was  the 
last  time,  the  very  last  time.  Tomorrow  morning  early  he  would  abandon 
Konigs winter  and  spiritualism  alike.  Even  burglary  was  better  than  this. 
A  glass  of  water  arrived  upon  the  table;  it  had  been  asked  for  and  there  it 
was  and  the  emotional  lady  was  being  encouraged  to  drink  it. 

"You  know,"  said  Axenstrasse,  leaning  across  the  table,  "we'd  have 
done  better  to  ask  for  cognac;  I  expect  our  friend  would  have  brought  it." 
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"Drinks  on  the  house,"  said  the  Enghshman,  and  there  was  a  general 
laugh. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  lady  firmly.  "I  am  a  lifelong  teetotaller."  She 
hiccuped  suddenly  and  apologized  and  Axenstrasse  laid  his  head  on  his 
arms.  Xavier  suddenly  lost  his  temper. 

"The  behaviour  of  all  of  you  is  most  unseemly,''  he  said  loudly. 

"You  started  it,  brother,"  said  Axenstrasse. 

"You "  began  Xavier,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  light  and  laugh- 
ing voice  which  had  tormented  him  before. 

"Manners,  manners,"  it  said.  "Nice  behaviour,  please,  in  presence  of 
ladies.  Now,  I  think  I  heard  someone  wish  to  see  grandpapa.  Not  so? 
Grandpapa's  name  Amos." 

"Great  jumping  giraffes,"  said  Axenstrasse,  "my  grandfather!" 

"Your  grandpapa,  mein  Herr?  That  is  good.  Just  one  moment.  He 
come." 

"Oh,  Elmer,"  said  his  wife,  and  flung  both  arms  round  his  neck.  "Don't 
let  me  see  him!" 

"It's  all  right,  honey,  I've  got  you  and  this  gentleman  won't  let  any- 
thing hurt  you." 

"Of  course  I  would  not,"  said  the  voice.  "This  entertainment  all  most 
refined  and  harmless.  The  Herr  Amos  most  well  behaved.  Look." 

There,  in  the  darkness,  there  shone  a  Face.  It  was  whiskery  and 
bearded,  it  wore  large  black  spectacles,  and  among  the  tangled  hair  on  its 
head  there  glimmered  two  neat  little  horns.  It  was  quite  high  up  because 
its  owner  was  standing  on  a  chair. 

The  ladies  screamed,  even  Axenstrasse  gasped;  for  Xavier  it  was  the 
unbearable  climax.  He  uttered  a  loud  yell  of  terror,  sprang  from  his  chair 
regardless  of  decorum,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  door  towards  the  street. 

"It  is  the  devil— the  devil " 

Even  as  he  rushed  across  the  room  the  Face  uttered  a  genteel  snort 
and  the  pointed  ears  came  up;  even  as  Xavier  tore  the  door  open  and 
rushed  through  it  the  Face  bounded  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  flung  the  front 
door  open;  even  as  he  set  one  foot  upon  the  top  step  the  Face  caught  up 
with  him  and,  lowering  its  head,  facilitated  his  departure  after  the  manner 
customary  with  goats. 

Axenstrasse  disentangled  himself  from  his  clinging  wife,  tripped  over 
the  wizard's  discarded  violet  drapery,  and  blundered  to  the  door  as  a  shot 
rang  out  in  the  street.  He  steadied  himself  and  moved  on  to  the  outer 
door  where  his  way  was  baned  by  a  short-tempered  animal  with  a  phos- 
phorescent head.  Outside,  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  running  feet  and 
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a  small  man  picked  himself  up  from  the  ground  and  set  off  in  pursuit. 
The  goat  leapt  out  of  the  doorway  after  the  runners  and  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp  fell  upon  her  as  she  went. 

"It's  a  goatl"  cried  Axenstrasse  with  a  crow  of  laughter.  "Oh— ha-ha- 
haa— my  grandfather  Amos  a  goat!  And  not  far  wrong,  either!" 

''Elmerr 

The  policeman  was  walking  slowly  up  the  street,  partly  to  look  for  his 
goat  and  partly  to  see  if  the  little  man  were  still  hanging  about.  He  was 
approaching  the  professor's  door;  he  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  his  hand  to 
the  bell  when  the  door  flew  open  and  the  wizard  himself  flew  out.  "He 
did  not  step  out,"  said  the  policeman,  describing  the  scene  to  his  supe- 
riors later,  "he  did  fly  out.  He  came  through  the  air  and  fell  upon  the 
stranger,  who,  being  a  small  man  and  not  robust,  gave  way  beneath  him 
and  they  rolled  together.  It  was  then  that  I  observed  my  goat  standing  in 
the  doorway  and  concluded  her  to  be  the  cause  of  the  offender  Xavier 
becoming  airborne.  I  then  advanced  towards  the  scene  and  observed  the 
offender  Xavier  hitting  the  small  stranger  with  his  fist.  I  also  observed  the 
offender  Xavier  to  be  improperly  dressed.  I  shouted  out  and  the  offender 
Xavier  rose  to  his  feet  and,  instead  of  stopping  as  ordered,  ran  away  up 
the  street.  The  stranger,  still  prone,  then  fired  a  small  gun  or  pistol  at  the 
offender  Xavier  but  missed  him;  he  then  got  up  and  ran  after  him.  My 
goat  then  vacated  the  doorway  and  joined  in  the  pursuit,  which  all  turned 
the  corner  by  the  chemist's  and  disappeared  from  sight.  In  pursuance  of 
my  duty,  I  went  after  them  but,  though  I  borrowed  a  bicycle  which  was 
outside  a  house,  I  did  not  see  them  again.  With  submission,  I  suggest 
that  they  attained  the  woods  and  probably  climbed  trees." 

"Your  goat  also " 

"My  goat  returned  later.  There  was,  upon  one  horn,  a  small  fragment 
of  material  resembling  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gentlemen's 
underwear." 

Axenstrasse,  still  laughing,  returned  to  the  seance  room  and  switched 
on  the  lights;  the  company  rubbed  their  dazzled  eyes  and  looked  about 
them.  Professor  Xavier  had  gone,  the  Face  had  gone.  In  their  places  were 
the  actor  Reisenfern  bowing  modestly  by  the  fireplace  and  his  wooden- 
faced  servant  stiffly  on  duty  by  the  door.  Axenstrasse  greeted  the  Graf 
warmly. 

"My  dear  Reisenfern!  A  brilliant  performance— can't  think  how  you 
did  it— haven't  laughed  so  much  in  years.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
don't  know  all  your  names  so  I  can't  do  this  job  in  proper  form,  but  may 
I  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  my  young  friend  the 
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Herr  Johann  Reisenfern,  who  is  at  the  moment  acting  for  a  rival  film 
company  at  the  most  romantic  castle  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  visit. 
Reisenfern,  that  goat " 

"Ah,  the  goat  was  a— how  do  you  say  in  business— a  bonus  issue?  I  do 
not  know  where  she  come  from.  I  think  somebody  play  trick  on  pro- 
fessor, you  know?  I  give  you  my  word  when  I  go  for  glass  of  water  and 
there  is  that  in  the  passage,  I  was  frightened,  ja.  I  think  I  have  raise  real 
familiar  spirit  of  professor,  straight  from  Hell.  Then  I  see  it  is  goat,  pity 
not  to  use  her,  ja?  I  hope  the  ladies  not  too  much  startled.  Please 
forgive." 

He  was,  of  course,  forgiven  by  almost  all  present;  he  was  much  too 
young,  too  charming,  and  too  ingenuous  for  any  normal  person  to  bear 
a  grudge  against  him.  The  one  exception  was  the  thin  elderly  spinster 
who  waited  till  all  the  courtesies  and  congratulations  were  over  and  then 
rose  to  her  feet,  sweeping  the  company  with  a  withering  stare. 

"I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree.  This  evening's  per- 
formance was  a  disgraceful  and  impertinent  attempt  by  this  callow  play 
actor  to  discredit  a  man  whose  high  character  and  spiritual  gifts  are  quite 
beyond  his  comprehension.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!" 

She  walked  stiffly  towards  the  door  glaring  at  the  Graf,  who  bowed 
deeply  and  did  not  answer.  When  she  had  gone,  he  added:  "I  think  I 
ought  to  say  Professor  Xavier  not  a  nice  man  at  all.  The  police  suspect 
him  of  some  things "  He  sought  vainly  for  words. 

"Such  as  what?"  asked  Axenstrasse,  deeply  interested. 

"My  English  is  so  bad— what  is  it  when  you  know  things  about  some- 
one and  say,  *If  you  do  not  pay,  I  tell'?" 

"Blackmail,  by  thunder!" 

"Oh,  yes?  And  he  cheat  his  partner,  but  that"— the  Graf  waved  his 
hand  carelessly— "not  so  important.  Both  bad."  He  smiled  cheerfully. 
"All  this  here  is  a  cheat.  Look  how  he  lift  table."  He  demonstrated  the 
knob  under  the  carpet  and  Axenstrasse  came  gleefully  to  work  it. 

"Well,"  said  his  wife,  "I  am  going  to  say  one  thing  here  and  now,  this 
is  the  very  very  last  seance  I  ever  attend.  There!" 

"Mr.  Reisenfern,"  said  her  friend,  "did  you  really  do  all  those  things 
that  happened  here  tonight?" 

"I  and  my  servant,  between  us." 

"Then,  my  dear  young  man,  you  and  your  servant  should  be  on  the 
stage.  You'd  be  a  riot." 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Reisenfern  gratefully.  "Most  kind." 

The  company  drifted  away,  leaving  the  Graf  and  his  servant  alone. 
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There  was  a  folded  piece  of  paper  on  the  table  which  had  not  been  there 
before  and  Franz  unfolded  it. 

"What  is  this,  mein  Herr?" 

The  Graf  glanced  at  it.  "Ah  yes.  I  saw  some  of  these  at  the  Hen 
Axenstrasse's  party  at  Bonn.  American  money,  a  tip  for  you,  Franz.  A 
ten-dollar  note." 

"Is  it  worth  anything  in  German  money?" 

The  Graf  had  asked  much  the  same  question  at  Bonn. 

"Forty-five  marks,  I  understand." 

The  note  disappeared  into  Franz's  pocket. 

"That  cigar  end  burned  through  that  coat  surprisingly  quickly,  Franz. 
I  had  thought  it  would  take  much  longer." 

"I  was  blowing  upon  it,  mein  Herr." 

"Very  good.  Now  we  can  go  home.  If  we  should  pass  the  Herr  Xavier 
on  the  way,  you  have  my  leave  to  help  the  goat  to  chase  him." 

The  scenes  in  which  the  German  actress  Siegelinde  Ohlssen  was  en- 
gaged drew  to  their  close  with  the  indispensable  wedding  bells,  faithful 
peasantry  cheering,  and  village  children  strewing  white  rosebuds  as  the 
Graf  and  his  bride  walked  out  of  the  ancient  church  of  Grauhugel  village 
under  triumphal  arches  to  the  music  of  the  village  band,  heaven  helping 
it,  playing  the  "Wedding  March"  from  Lohengrin. 

"Once  again,"  said  Reisenfern  to  Whatmore,  with  a  laugh,  "you  are 
all  wrong,  but  this  time  it  is  not  important,  it  is  only  the  place  that  is 
wrong.  You  have,  at  least,  got  them  respectably  married  and  that  is  the 
main  thing." 

"Where  were  they  married,  then?"  asked  Whatmore.  "At  a  registrar's 
office?" 

"Please?" 

"Or  don't  you  have  them  in  Germany?" 

"You  mean  the  civil  ceremony,  at  the  Biirgermeister's  office?  Oh  yes. 
We  have  both,  the  civil  ceremony  and  the  religious,  usually  but  not  nec- 
essarily on  the  same  day." 

"I  see.  Where  were  they  married?" 

"At  the  church  of  a  small  village  outside  Heidelberg,  very  early  on  a 
June  morning.  It  was  still  fresh  and  cool  before  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
all  the  birds  were  singing  and  the  air  full  of  the  scent  of  roses.  The  minis- 
ter was  so  old  he  was  nearly  blind,  but  he  knew  the  service  by  heart  so  it 
did  not  matter.  The  witnesses  were  the  landlady  and  her  family  from  the 
inn  where  Cecilie  stayed  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  wedding;  the  two 
smallest  children  scattered,  not  roses,  but  rose  petals,  down  the  path  to 
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the  gate.  Someone  in  the  village  had  white  fantail  pigeons,  which  came 
down  and  walked  like  bridal  attendants  in  front  of  the  bride.  They  were 
not  at  all  afraid,  they  ran  about  on  their  little  coral  feet  among  the  pink 
and  white  petals,  picking  them  up;  then  at  the  gate  they  all  rose  up  in  a 
flock  and  flew  away.  Curious,  that." 

Whatmore  waited  for  more,  but  the  actor  Reisenfern  seemed  to  have 
retired  into  some  private  dream. 

"The  bridegroom,"  said  Whatmore  eventually,  "does  he  not  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  some  witness  who  knows  him?" 

"Oh  yes.  Particularly  at  the  civil  ceremony  where  all  the  signing  is 
done.  The  witness  in  this  case  was  the  bridegroom's  cousin,  young  Kon- 
rad  von  Grauhugel  of  the  Polish  branch  of  the  family;  he  also  was  at 
Heidelberg  at  that  time." 

"They  why  did  not  he  come  forward  and  say  that  there  had  been  a 
marriage?" 

"Because  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  two  days  later.  Pistols,"  said  the  Graf, 
frowning.  "As  I  told  the  Herr  Axenstrasse  when  he  was  here,  pistols  are 
horribly  dangerous." 

"And  he  had  told  no  one " 

"No.  He  had  been  asked  not  to;  the— the  Graf  Adhemar  prefened  to 
tell  his  family  himself.  It  would  not  do,  you  see,  for  the  news  to  reach 
them  by  way  of  rumour." 

"You  know,"  said  Whatmore,  "that's  a  terribly  good  story " 

"What  do  you  mean,"  said  the  Graf  sharply,  "a  good  story?  Anyone 
would  think  you  did  not  believe  it." 

"Am  I  supposed  to?  How  could  you  know  all  that  unless  you  were 
there?" 

"That  is  certainly  a  point." 

"But  I  do  like  your  description  of  the  wedding.  I  think  my  version  of 
it  is  better  cinema,  but  I  wish  I'd  thought  of  the  white  pigeons." 

Siegelinde  Ohlssen,  changed  into  ordinary  clothes,  came  out  to  them. 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  that,  Herr  Whatmore?" 

"We'll  see  the  rushes  tonight  to  make  sure,  but  I  think  they  will  be  all 
right." 

"Because,  if  you  do  not  need  me  any  longer,  I  ought  to  go  home  to- 
monow;  I  have  to  start  rehearsing  for  The  Twilight  Lover  next  week  and 
I  want  to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  mother  first." 

"Certainly,  gniT  Fraulein.  I  will  let  you  know  definitely  as  soon  as  I 
have  seen  the  rushes  tonight,  will  that  do?  I  have  also  to  try  to  tell  you," 
said  Whatmore,  to  whom  graciousness  never  came  easily,  "how  im- 
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mensely  I  am— we  all  are— in  your  debt  for  all  you  have  done  for  us  and 
the  way  you  have  worked  with  us.  No  one  could  possibly  have  been  more 
helpful  and  co-operative " 

"Or  more  brilliant  in  your  part,"  interrupted  the  Graf.  "The  way  the 
gnadiges  Fraulein  brought  out  the  underlying  innocence  and  purity  of 
Cecihe,  in  contrast  to  her  rather  boorish  environment,  I  found  most 
touching.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"It  was  nothing.  You  showed  me  how  to  read  the  part  and  I  merely 
carried  out  your  ideas.  And  now,"  she  took  hold  of  the  ring  on  her  left 
hand,  "I  suppose  I  must  very  reluctantly  return  this  lovely  thing;  I  had 
been  hoping  you  would  forget  about  it." 

"Fraulein,  I  only  wish  I  could,  but  it  is  not  mine  to  give.  It  is,  in  truth, 
only  borrowed.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times;  the  ring  will  always  have 
an  additional  lustre  for  me  because  one  so  lovely  and  so  gracious  has 
worn  it."  He  took  it  from  her  and  slipped  it  on  his  own  finger. 

"Now  I  must  go  and  pack  if  I  am  to  leave  tomonow.  I  shall  be  very 
sad  to  leave  all  this  dignity  and  peace.  I  shall  see  you  all  later,  yes?"  She 
turned  and  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  entrance  and  disappeared,  and  the 
Graf  watched  her  out  of  sight  before  turning  away. 

"Reisenfern,  just  a  moment.  May  I  look  at  that  ring?" 

"If  you  wish,"  said  the  Graf  slowly,  and  gave  it  to  him.  ^Vhatmore  ex- 
amined it  closely. 

"This  is  very  old,"  he  said. 

'Very  old." 

"And  very  like  the  Grafin's  Ring  of  the  Grauhugels.  I  have  seen  the 
picture  of  it  in  the  catalogue." 

"Oh,  yes?" 

"Were  there,  then,  two  of  them?" 

"No.  Only  one." 

"Then  where  did  you  get  this  one  from,  Reisenfern?" 

"I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"You  cannot  mean  you  don't  know?" 

"Of  course  not.  I  meant  what  I  said,  that  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"You  won't,  you  mean." 

"If  you  prefer  it,"  said  the  Graf  coolly.  "Moreover,  if  I  did  you  would 
not  believe  it." 

"I  heard  that  it  was  lost  when  the  Graf  Adhemar  was  drowned,  is  that 
correct?" 

"To  be  strictly  conect,  it  was  lost  when  the  Grafin  Cecilie  was 
drowned.  She  was  wearing  it,  as  was  her  right." 
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"And  I  suppose  that  the  body  was  found  and  not  recognized,  is  that 
right?  That  is,  if  you  know,  though  I  can't  imagine  how  you  could." 

"That  is  perfectly  correct,"  said  the  Graf  in  a  wooden  voice. 

"Someone  then  found  it  and  eventually  it  came  to  your  notice,  per- 
haps in  a  curio  shop,  and  you  recognized  it  and  bought  it,  is  that  right?" 

"No.  You  heard  me  tell  the  Fraulein  Ohlssen  that  it  was  not  mine,  it 
was  bonowed." 

"Then  someone  else  bought  it!"  said  Whatmore  in  a  tone  of  rising  exas- 
peration, for  he  felt  that  he  was  being  played  with. 

"No.  Herr  Whatmore,  why  are  you  becoming  so  heated  about  this 
ring?  Surely,  with  perfect  courtesy,  it  is  no  concern  of  yours." 

"Because,  if  this  is  really  the  original  ring,  surely  the  Graf  Sigmund 
ought  to  have  it  and  he  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"I  see,"  said  the  Graf.  "In  the  meantime— thank  you "  He  held  out 

his  hand  for  the  ring. 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ought  to  part  with  it,"  said  Whatmore 
undecidedly.  "You  admit  it  is  not  yours  and  I  should  never  forgive  my- 
self if  it  disappeared  again." 

"It  will  not,  I  assure  you,  unless  I  disappear  also,"  said  the  actor  Reisen- 
fem  pointedly,  and  Whatmore  came  down,  as  it  were,  to  earth  with  a 
bump.  There  was  still  several  days'  work  to  do  on  the  film,  mainly  re- 
takes of  parts  of  scenes  in  which  Reisenfem  appeared,  and  here  was 
Whatmore  exasperating  his  principal  actor  into  leaving  him  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  on  account  of  a  quarrel  over  something  which  was  no  per- 
sonal concern  of  his.  The  film 

"I  am  a  fool,"  he  said  half  aloud,  and  the  Graf  smiled  faintly. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Whatmore.  On  the  contrary,  your  sentiments  do  you 
credit  and  Sigmund  ought  to  be  most  grateful.  My  ring,  please." 

Whatmore  gave  it  to  him. 

Late  that  night,  when  the  rushes  had  been  seen  and  approved  and 
everyone  else  had  gone  to  bed,  Whatmore  sat  in  his  room  writing  a  long 
letter  to  the  Graf  Sigmund  von  Grauhugel,  student  of  metallurgy  at  the 
University  of  London. 


17    THE  GRAFIN'S  RING 

WHILE  THE  GRAF  was  engaged  in  acting  his  love  scenes  with  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  Franz,  not  being  required  on  the  set,  had  an  unusual 
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amount  of  time  at  his  disposal.  He  would  mount  his  glittering  new 
bicycle,  ride  very  carefully  down  the  steep  and  twisting  drive,  pass  rapidly 
and  without  stopping  through  the  village  of  Grauhugel  and  out  into  the 
country  beyond.  It  was  his  own  business  where  he  went  in  his  spare  time 
and,  since  he  said  nothing,  his  master  made  no  comment. 

Three  days  later  he  was  once  more  on  the  set,  not  taking  part  since  he 
was  not  needed  but  unobtrusively  in  the  background  watching  all  that 
went  on  and  giving  a  helping  hand  to  the  cameraman  and  the  stage- 
hands. He  was  there  again  the  next  day,  and  the  next. 

"You  have  tired  of  cycling,  Franz?"  asked  the  Graf. 

"A  little,  mein  Herr.  Besides,  there  is  nowhere  very  interesting  to  go. 
I  have  seen  all  these  villages." 

"No  doubt,  but  I  thought  that  you  spent  your  time  with  friends." 

Franz  shuffled  his  feet. 

"Herr  Graf " 

"Well?" 

"By  permission,  I  think  I  must  be  getting  old!  I  do  not  look  old,  I  do 
not  feel  old.  But— but  I  am  not  interested  any  more.  These  girls,  they  are 
very  friendly,  very  pretty,  but,  mein  Herr,  how  they  weary  me!  They  look 
at  me  sideways  and  laugh,  and  I  tell  them  to  go  back  to  their  mothers 
and  find  something  useful  to  do.  Herr  Graf,  our  Rhineland  girls  used  not 
to  be  like  that  when  I  was  here  before.  They  had  charm."  Franz  sighed 
deeply.  "There  is  something  lacking  in  these  modern  girls.  They  are  like 
pretty  pictures,  you  look  at  them,  you  admire,  and  then  you  walk  away. 
It  is  very  sad  for  our  Rhineland  that  its  girls  should  be  without  charm." 

"You  dunderhead,  Franz!"  said  his  master,  laughing.  "It  is  you  in 
whom  there  is  something  lacking,  not  these  girls." 

"What?  The  Herr  means  that  I  am  not  really  flesh  and  blood?  How 
sad,  mein  Herr.  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  Franz  Bagel,  who  is  no  longer  in- 
terested in  pretty  girls.  It  is  a  tragedy,  by  permission." 

"It  is,  Franz,"  said  the  Graf  soberly,  "and  you  threw  your  manhood 
away  for  me." 

Franz's  face  brightened.  "Then  I  have  the  best  of  the  bargain  after  all, 
for  there  are  so  many  girls  and  only  one  Herr  Graf.  Besides,  they  all  grow 
old  and  wrinkled  and  have  shrill  voices  and  complain  of  rheumatism  and 
ask  for  money  to  buy  things  with.  Even  I  might  have  had  rheumatism 
and  toothache  and  gone  bald.  I  should  hate  to  go  bald,  mein  Herr.  Oh 
no,  things  are  much  better  as  they  are." 

The  filming  of  Whatmore's  picture  drew  to  its  close  and  the  cast  began 
to  turn  their  minds  to  the  future,  since  in  a  few  days'  time  most  of  them 
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would  be  back  in  England;  all  of  them,  in  fact,  except  the  extras  from 
the  village.  These  men  and  women  were  frankly  cast  down  and  openly 
lamented  the  end  of  their  engagement. 

"How  dull  everything  will  be,"  said  the  girls.  "We  shall  not  know  what 
to  do  with  ourselves  when  they  have  all  gone." 

"You  can  do  some  useful  work  for  a  change,"  said  their  mothers,  "and 
no  nonsense  about  you  can't  scrub  the  floor,  it  will  spoil  your  hands." 

"But  it  paid  much  better  than  scrubbing  floors.  Mother." 

"Too  well  paid,  you  were  getting  spoilt.  Now  go  and  wash  your  father's 
shirts  for  nothing,  and  don't  put  that  face  on  at  me.  You  were  a  good 
obedient  child  before  you  took  up  with  all  this,  Trudi,  now  don't  make 
me  regret  I  let  you  do  it.  The  soap  is  on  the  shelf  above  the  fireplace." 

Aurea  Goldie,  strolling  on  the  terrace  with  the  actor  Reisenfern,  was 
saying  much  the  same  thing  as  the  Grauhugel  girls. 

"I  am  sorry  it  is  nearly  over,  I  have  been  so  happy  in  this  wonderful 
place." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  been  happy,  gnd'  Fraulein.  This  place  suits  you, 
I  think,  you  look  at  home  here." 

"I  wish  I  were!  Tell  me,  Herr  Reisenfern,  when  you  leave  here,  where 
do  you  go?  Shall  I  see  you  in  London?" 

"I  shall  not  be  coming  to  London,  no.  I  have  one  more  thing  to  do 
and  then  I  go  home  to  my  wife,  um  Gottes  willen" 

"Is  it  long  since  you  saw  her?" 

"Far  too  long,  but  not,  I  think,  much  longer  now.  Tell  me,  Fraulein, 
do  you  know  if  the  Herr  Whatmore  has  written  to  the  Graf  Sigmund  in 
London  to  come  here?" 

"He  has,  yes."  Since  Whatmore  had  told  her  that  he  had  sent  for  Sig- 
mund "to  get  the  truth  out  of  this  mystery  merchant,"  the  question  was 
a  little  embarrassing. 

"And  he  comes?" 

"Tomorrow." 

The  Graf  heaved  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  "That  is  good.  Very  good.  I 
want  to  speak  to  him." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  do,"  said  Aurea  abruptly  and  the  Graf  was  sur- 
prised. 

"May  I  know  why,  Fraulein?" 

"I  know  him  very  well;  I  have  known  him  for  a  long  time,  all  the  time 
he  has  been  in  London.  I— that  is,  I  mean  that  is  why  I  came  here,  to  see 
this  place.  When  I  heard  that  George  Whatmore  was  making  a  film  here, 
I  joined  the  cast  for  that  purpose." 
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"I  see,"  said  the  Graf,  "or  do  I?  Wliy  does  he  not  Hve  here?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Aurea. 

"You  are  troubled,  Fraulein." 

"I  am,  yes.  I  Hke  him  very  much,"  she  said,  facing  the  Graf  squarely. 
"He  asked  me  to  marry  him  sometime  in  the  future  when  he  should  have 
got  a  good  post  in  America  and  his  future  was  assured.  I  don't  under- 
stand! He  is  quite  well  off,  he  admits  he  could  afford  to  live  here,  why 
does  he  want  to  go  to  America  to  work  and  let  this  place  as  an  hotel  or 
something  horrible?" 

"He  wants  to  turn  this  place  into  an  hotel?"  said  the  Graf  in  an  angry 
voice.  "He  has  duties  here.  Is  the  man  mad?" 

Aurea  shook  her  head.  "I  refused  him.  I  said  he  was  too  modern  and 
materialistic.  I  cannot  respect  a  man  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  money." 

"Of  course  you  could  not,  the  mere  idea  is  repugnant.  I  myself,  also, 
have  something  to  say  to  him,"  added  the  Graf  as  though  talking  to  him- 
self. "I  am  glad  he  comes  tomorrow.  It  is  rather  funny,  this.  The  Herr 
Whatmore  has  got  him  here  to  unmask  me,  you  knew  that?  Yes.  And 
there  is  nothing  more  I  want  in  life  than  to  meet  Sigmund.  I  produced 
that  ring  on  purpose  to  give  Herr  Whatmore  something  to  distrust  me 
about;  I  tried  several  times  but  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  film,  does 
he?  It  took  the  Grafin's  Ring  of  the  Grauhugels  to  make  him  take  a  little 
notice  of  me,  as  a  man  I  mean,  not  as  an  actor.  Very  funny." 

"Is  that  really  the  original  Grafin's  Ring?  Truly?" 

"Truly  it  is,"  said  the  Graf,  smiling  at  her.  "Are  not  you,  also,  going 
to  ask  me  where  I  had  it  from?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  am."  She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes.  "I  am 

not  going  to— to  ask  anything  about  it.  I "  She  stopped,  and  fell  back 

on  the  formal  phrase.  "I  am  so  very  glad  to  have  met  you."  She  held  out 
her  hand  and  he  bowed  over  it  and  kissed  it,  just  as  a  deep  metallic  roar 
boomed  out  from  the  castle.  "That  is  the  dinner  gong,  we  must  go  in." 

"I  am  your  servant,  Fraulein,"  said  the  Graf,  "now  and  always." 

The  Graf  Sigmund,  in  his  Bloomsbury  lodgings,  pushed  his  textbooks 
away  from  him  and  reread  for  about  the  tenth  time  the  letter  from  George 
Whatmore  which  he  had  received  the  night  before,  and  his  mind  went 
back  to  the  day  when  he  had  first  heard  of  the  innkeeper's  daughter  from 
Heidelberg. 

He  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  the  only  child  of  the  Graf  Kaspar  Leo- 
pold, and  he  had  grown  up  knowing,  from  infancy,  that  he  was  somebody 
very  important,  as  indeed  he  was  in  the  small  Grauhugel  world.  He  was 
the  heir  to  the  castle  and  the  lands  around  it;  the  armorial  bearings  carved 
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over  the  doors  and  engraved  upon  silver  and  glass  were  his  own;  the 
suits  of  mail  in  the  upper  hall  which  used  to  frighten  him  when  he  was 
a  baby  had  been  worn  by  his  forefathers,  he  knew  all  their  names.  He 
was  equally  familiar  with  the  long  roll  of  his  family  history;  this  man 
followed  Barbarossa  to  the  Crusades,  that  one  fought  in  Switzerland  for 
Maximilian  I,  that  other  was  killed  at  Rossbach  in  1757  when  Frederick 
the  Great  so  resoundingly  defeated  the  French.  These  men  were  gallant 
and  staunch  and  earned  the  respect  of  men  of  their  day— Sigmund 
averted  his  mind  from  his  great-great-grandfather  Stanislaus— and  he,  Sig- 
mund, in  his  own  person,  represented  them  in  the  world  of  today.  He  was, 
himself,  Maximilian  and  Sigismund,  Roland,  who  fell  at  Valmy  in  1792, 
and  grandfather  Rudolf,  who  fell  at  Ypres,  and  someday  he,  too,  would 
be  Graf  von  Grauhugel. 

Then,  in  the  winter  of  1938  Sigmund  fell  sick  with  jaundice  and  was 
kept  indoors  for  some  time  after  he  was  well  enough  to  be  out  of  bed, 
because  the  weather  was  so  bitter  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  catch  a  chill  on 
the  top  of  jaundice. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  library  reading  history  with  special 
reference  to  the  von  Grauhugels;  when  he  had  exhausted  that  line  he 
read  old  documents  inscribed  in  crabbed  Gothic  script  on  yellowed  parch- 
ments with  a  peculiar  smell  all  their  own.  He  soon  tired  of  these  because 
they  were  really  very  dull  and  the  lettering  made  his  eyes  ache.  He  un- 
locked some  drawers  he  did  not  remember  ever  having  opened  before 
and  found  some  correspondence  of  the  middle  1800s.  Some  of  these 
were  most  amusing  and  for  the  first  time  he  felt  a  gleam  of  sympathy  for 
the  errant  Graf  Stanislaus.  Beatrix,  of  the  princely  house  of  Wittelsbach, 
was  certainly  a  terror. 

Then  he  found  an  envelope  endorsed  "Death  of  the  Graf  Adhemar 
Hildebrand  1869"  and  drew  out  its  contents. 

Half  an  hour  later,  with  a  white  face  and  trembling  knees,  he  burst 
into  his  father's  study  where  the  Graf  Kaspar  Leopold  was  reluctantly 
engaged  with  estate  accounts.  He  disliked  mathematics. 

"My  father " 

"Yes,  come  in— what  is  it,  Sigmund?  How  ill  you  look,  have  you  caught 
cold?" 

"No,  no,  I  am  perfectly  well.  My  father,  have  you  ever  read  these?" 

The  Graf  Kaspar  glanced  quickly  through  the  handful  of  letters  and 
memoranda  which  the  boy  thrust  at  him. 

"I  looked  through  them  many  years  ago,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever 
read  them  very  carefully.  Why?" 

"Why?  Because  it  says  there,  in  that  letter,  that  the  Graf  Adhemar 
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told  the  writer  that  he  was  going  to  marry  that  girl  Cecilie  Gutmann,  the 
daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper,  and  that " 

The  Graf  held  up  one  finger  and  Sigmund  fell  silent. 

"It  also  says,  if  you  have  read  it  through,  that  he  was  drunk  at  the 
time  and  subsequently  denied  having  said  anything  of  the  sort." 

"But  if  he  wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret  and  he  found  he'd  let  it  out,  of 
course  he  would  deny  it.  The  girl  disappeared  when  he  did  and  he  was 
drowned  a  few  days  later.  What  was  to  stop  him " 

"Sigmund.  If  you  are  still  suffering  from  fever  I  think  you  had  best 
go  back  to  bed  for  a  few  days  until  you  are  completely  restored.  You  look 
very  unwell  to  me." 

"My  father,  I  am  perfectly  well,  I  thank  you.  It  is  this  news  which " 

"News?  What  news?  I  have  heard  none.  Sigmund,  how  dare  you  take 
this  tone  to  me?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  and  my  father  and  my  grandfather 
are  all  fools?" 

Sigmund  stammered  apologies  and  his  father  went  on. 

"All  this  story  was  very  carefully  enquired  into  at  the  time  and  no  proof 
whatever  of  its  truth  could  be  found.  It  is  true  that  Adhemar  was  said 
to  be  dangling  after  this  young  woman  at  Heidelberg  at  that  time  and 
that  was  not  a  very  creditable  thing  to  do  since  he  was  then  betrothed 
to  an  English  lady,  a  Miss  Crompton  from  Lancashire,  with  a  great  deal 
of  money.  A  very  charming  young  lady,  too,  my  grandfather  told  me,  he 
remembered  her  very  well.  She  was  staying  here,  in  the  castle,  when  the 
tragedy  happened.  Adhemar  was  on  his  way  home  from  Heidelberg  and 
for  some  reason  decided  to  perform  the  last  part  of  the  journey  by  river. 
It  was  all  most  unfortunate." 

"But  Cecilie  Gutmann " 

"I  have  never  stinted  or  circumscribed  your  reading  in  any  way,  Sig- 
mund, and  I  always  thought  you  were  reasonably  intelligent.  You  are  very 
young,  but  it  must  surely  have  dawned  on  you  by  now  that  men  do  not 
always  marry  the  young  women  with  whom  they  are  so  ill-advised  as  to 
philander.  Especially  if  the  young  woman  is  of  a  much  lower  social  order. 
As  in  this  case.  Adhemar  was  very  young  and  very  likely  would  have 
settled  down,  but  he  was  certainly  wild  and  irresponsible  at  that  time. 
All  the  same,  I  refuse  categorically  to  believe  him  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
family  dignity  as  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper  named  Gut- 
mann. The  thing  is  just  not  possible." 

"But  if  they  lived  together  and  she  had  a  son " 

"I  perceive  that  you  have  learned  something  from  your  reading.  Then 
the  son  would  be  illegitimate  and  we  need  not  bother  about  him." 

"No.  But— forgive  me,  my  father " 
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"Go  on,"  said  the  Graf  resignedly.  "Better  get  it  all  off  your  chest  and 
have  done  with  it.  What  is  it?" 

"With  submission,  all  you  have  said  only  shows  that  a  marriage  was 
improbable.  Not  that  it  was  impossible.  Nobody  seems  to  know  where 
he  was  for  four  days,  from  the  day  he  left  Heidelberg  till  the  day  he  was 
drowned.  They  might  have  gone  somewhere  and " 

"Fiddlesticks,"  said  the  Graf  impatiently. 

"My  father.  Was  she  very  pretty?" 

The  Graf  hesitated,  but  he  was  habitually  truthful  and  habit  is  strong. 

"My  grandfather  said  that  a  man  who  knew  her  told  him  that  she  was 
like  sunrise  on  a  morning  in  May." 

"Oh  dear,"  said  Sigmund. 

"Sounds  a  bit  chilly,  to  me,"  said  the  Graf,  briskly  overtaking  his  error. 
"You  know,  frost  on  the  glass  and  a  nip  in  the  air.  What?" 

Sigmund  smiled  wanly. 

"Another  thing,"  said  his  father,  pursuing  his  advantage.  "If  a  girl  like 
that  had  married  the  Graf  von  Grauhugel,  do  you  suppose  her  family 
wouldn't  be  all  cock-a-hoop  about  it?  Of  course  they  would.  Tell  all  the 
neighbours " 

"Perhaps  she  did  not  tell  them,"  said  Sigmund. 

"Oh,  double  fiddlesticks." 

"Finally "  said  Sigmund,  producing  his  ace  of  trumps. 

"Thank  heaven  for  that!" 

"—finally,  my  father,  where  is  the  Grafin's  Ring?" 

This  remained  the  one  insoluble  lump  in  the  gravy  which  even  the 
Graf  Kaspar  could  not  smooth  away.  It  disappeared  at  the  time  that  the 
young  Adhemar  went  to  Heidelberg  for  the  last  time  and  had  not  been 
seen  since. 

"But  would  not  his  mother,  Beatrix  von  Wittelsbach,  have  worn  it  until 
Adhemar  was  betrothed?"  asked  Sigmund.  "In  that  case,  surely  Miss- 
Miss  Crompton  should  have  had  it?" 

The  Graf  Kaspar  laughed  aloud  and  then  checked  himself.  "The  loss 
of  that  historic  ring  was  no  laughing  matter,"  he  admitted,  "and  every 
subsequent  generation  has  grieved  about  it  as  you  are  grieving  now,  Sig- 
mund. What  happened  was  this,  as  my  grandfather  described  it.  On  the 
day  before  Adhemar  went  away  that  last  time,  his  mother  gave  him  the 
ring  to  give  to  the  English  miss,  and  that  evening,  my  grandfather  said, 
they  were  all  told  to  keep  out  of  the  young  couple's  way  and  give  Ad- 
hemar a  chance  of  presenting  it  in  proper  form.  So  they  all  scattered  about 
the  castle,  my  grandfather  and  his  two  brothers  and  three  sisters,  to  keep 
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out  of  Adhemar's  way.  But  he  kept  on  turning  up  here  and  there,  in  the 
gun  room,  out  in  the  stables,  or  up  in  his  sisters'  boudoir,  and  none  of 
them  hked  to  ask  whether  the  deed  had  been  done  because  they  weren't 
supposed  to  know  about  it.  The  gift  of  that  ring  was  considered  to  be 
nearly  as  binding  as  a  marriage.  Well,  the  evening  passed  on  and  the 
English  miss  excused  herself  and  went  to  bed  early  with  what  she  said 
was  a  headache,  but  I  should  think  was  a  fit  of  pique  with  Adhemar  for 
spending  the  evening  avoiding  her.  Or  perhaps  they  had  a  quarrel,  I  don't 
know.  Everybody  hoped,  of  course,  that  she  had  retired  in  an  access  of 
maidenly  bashful  delight.  However,  next  morning  Adhemar  was  not  to 
be  seen  and  on  enquiry  it  appeared  that  he  and  that  servant  of  his,  Franz 
Bagel,  had  saddled  horses  and  ridden  out  of  the  gate  just  before  four  in 
the  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  in  fact.  The  Grafin  Beatrix  was 
greatly  incensed;  naturally,  I  think;  when  she  found  out  that  poor  Frau- 
lein  Crompton  had  not  been  given  the  ring  the  temperature  rose  several 
degrees,  and  when  a  thorough  search  of  Adhemar's  rooms  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  ring,  so,  presumably,  he  had  taken  it  with  him,  she  was  beside 
herself  with  fury  and  everyone  fled  and  hid  themselves.  The  major-domo, 
our  Klaus's  grandfather,  ventured  in  with  a  tray  of  soup  or  something  at 
about  midday  and  she  threw  a  seven-branched  china  candlestick  at  him 
and  it  went  into  a  thousand  pieces.  You  know  the  fellow  one,  it  is  in  the 
drawing-room.  Pink  roses  and  cupids.  They  came  from  the  English  Prince 
Consort's  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  My  grandfather  said  it's  a  wonder 
the  castle  didn't  catch  fire  with  spontaneous  combustion." 

"What  a  blowup,"  said  Sigmund  appreciatively. 

"Yes,  indeed.  The  boys  kept  out  of  the  way  and  the  girls  took  turns 
in  sitting  with  Miss  Crompton  and  holding  her  hand.  About  ten  days 
later  the  news  of  the  tragedy  reached  the  castle,  and  that,  of  course, 
capped  everything." 

"And  great-grandfather  inherited  the  title." 

"That's  right.  Miss  Crompton  went  back  to  England  and  married  a 
man  named  Blinks  or  Binks.  I  remember  the  name  because  apparently 
the  Grafin  Beatrix  walked  up  and  down  the  passages  here,  wringing  her 
hands  and  saying  'But  what  are  Binks?'  You  see,  she  hoped  my  grand- 
father would  marry  the  girl  in  place  of  his  brother,  Adhemar.  Well,  my 
boy,  that's  a  long  page  of  not  very  edifying  family  history  which  you've 
never  heard  before." 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  telling  me,"  said  Sigmund.  "I  think  most 
of  it  is  frightfully  funny,  but  I'm  glad  I  wasn't  there." 

"I  am  entirely  with  you  on  that  point." 
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"It  doesn't  seem,"  said  Sigmund  after  a  moment's  thought,  "that  Ad- 
hemar  was  frightfully  keen  on  this  English  girl." 

"Well,  no,  but  she  really  was  extremely  nice  and  pretty  into  the  bargain 
and,  besides,  there  was  all  that  money.  A  man  owes  a  duty  to  his  family, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do,  my  father.  But " 

"More  buts!  What  this  time?" 

"If  he  took  the  Grafin's  Ring  away  with  him,  doesn't  it  look  as  though 
he  meant  to  marry  Cecilie  Gutmann?" 

The  Grafin  Beatrix  had  been  in  her  omate  tomb  for  more  than  seventy 
years,  but  her  temper  had  been  handed  down  to  most  of  her  descendants 
and  it  sprang  to  life  at  this  point.  Sigmund  bowed  to  the  storm,  crept 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  raised  the  subject  again  though  it 
was  seldom  far  from  his  mind.  If  Adhemar  had  married  the  girl  and  if 
she  had  had  a  son.  .  .  . 

Now  there  had  arisen  this  fellow  Reisenfem,  whose  name  was  not 
Reisenfem,  who  was  the  image  of  the  Graf  Adhemar  and  who  had  the 
Grafin's  Ring. 
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MOST  OF  v^^hatmore's  English  actors  had  already  packed  up  and  left  for 
home  before  the  Graf  Sigmund  came.  Like  the  instrumentalists  in 
Haydn's  "Farewell"  Symphony,  they  finished  their  parts  and  closed  their 
scripts,  as  it  were  blew  out  their  candles  and  one  by  one  stole  away,  and 
the  tall  castle  grew  quiet  and  empty  and  withdrawn.  On  the  day  when 
Sigmund  came  the  last  retakes  had  been  shot  and  the  last  rushes  shown 
and  passed.  Bert,  the  cameraman,  spent  the  day  packing  his  cameras  and 
other  equipment  into  padded  wooden  cases;  Harry,  the  electrician,  la- 
boured all  day  winding  up  incredible  lengths  of  rubber-covered  wire  upon 
small  drums,  dismantling  kleig  and  floodlights,  and  removing  switches. 
The  great  hall  accumulated  a  stack  of  boxes,  suitcases,  and  trunks  to 
await  the  van  which  would  convey  them  to  Cologne  Station  in  the  morn- 
ing. Towards  evening  of  the  day  when  Sigmund  came,  Aurea  Goldie  was 
not  to  be  seen  and  it  was  understood  that  she  was  up  in  her  room  with 
her  maid,  Lily,  packing.  Reisenfem  and  his  servant  were  also  closeted  in 
their  room,  but  no  one  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Klaus  pattered  about 
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with  a  pale  abstracted  face,  avoiding  speech  with  anyone  except  the  un- 
derservants  whom  he  continually  drove  to  fresh  outbursts  of  cleaning, 
tidying,  and  clearing  up. 

Towards  the  time  when  Sigmund  was  due  to  anive,  Whatmore  was 
seized  with  the  most  intolerable  fidgets,  mainly  due  no  doubt  to  the  end 
of  the  long  strain  of  producing  the  picture;  rehearsing  the  actors,  over- 
seeing every  take,  arranging  the  lights,  the  grouping,  the  action,  scruti- 
nizing the  rushes,  criticizing,  amending,  altering.  Denmead  had  done 
more  than  his  share  of  the  work,  but  Whatmore  was  a  man  who  did  all  his 
worrying  himself.  Now,  that  the  film  was  finished,  he  worried  about 
Reisenfern. 

Denmead  strolled  down  the  steps  into  the  castle  court  and  found  What- 
more pacing  slowly  back  and  forth  across  the  entrance  gate,  watched  by 
the  porter  from  the  window  of  his  room. 

"Melancholy,  all  this,"  said  Denmead,  "isn't  it?  I  shall  be  thoroughly 
sorry  to  go,  but  now  we've  finished  Fd  like  to  leap  into  a  car  and  drive 
rapidly  away.  Last  nights  are  always  beastly." 

"Well,  you  can,"  said  Whatmore. 

"Can  what?" 

"Leap  into  a  car  and  drive  away.  I  can  manage,  Fve  got  the  two  men 
still." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Denmead. 

"Nothing.  Where's  Reisenfern?" 

"In  his  rooms,  I  suppose.  Why?" 

"Because,"  said  Whatmore,  "there's  another  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Sigmund  is  due  and  if  Reisenfern  chooses  to  walk  down  those  steps, 
across  the  court,  and  away  out  of  sight  I  don't  see  how  Fm  going  to  stop 
him." 

"Fm  quite  sure  you  could  not,"  said  Denmead  with  emphasis,  and 
added  in  a  lighter  tone:  "Is  that  why  you're  quarter-decking  in  front  of 
the  gateway,  to  stop  him  if  he  comes  out?" 

"Some  such  idea,"  muttered  Whatmore.  "You  see,  I " 

"Are  you  proposing  to  hurl  yourself  at  him  in  a  Rugby  tackle,  get  him 
down  and  sit  on  his  head?  The  servants  would  kill  you." 

"Yes,  and  why?  Who  is  this  fellow,  Denmead?  There's  a  mystery  about 
him  and  I  want  to  know  what  it  is." 

"Why  worry?  It  isn't  your  mystery.  Leave  it  to  Sigmund." 

"And  Aurea  looks  at  him  as  though  he  was  a  visitant  from  Mars  or 
somewhere." 

"Awed  wonder  mingling  with  motherly  instincts?" 
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"You've  hit  it  exactly,  Denmead.  Why?" 

"Come  in  and  take  a  couple  of  aspirins,"  said  Denmead  soothingly. 

"Get— are  you  laughing  at  me?  I  know  how  much  I  owe  you,  but ** 

"Listen.  There's  a  car  coming." 

The  porter  ran  out  to  stand  at  attention  by  the  gate  and  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen went  back  to  the  steps.  At  the  head  of  these  Klaus  was  standing 
with  his  wand  of  office  in  his  hand  and  two  footmen  behind  him,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door  stood  the  housekeeper,  a  stout  woman  in  black 
silk.  Denmead  glanced  up  at  the  windows  above  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Aurea's  golden  hair  against  a  curtain,  but  no  one  looked  out  from  Reisen- 
fem's  suite.  There  was  a  scatter  of  gravel  and  a  car  swung  to  a  stop,  the 
footmen  leapt  down  the  steps  to  open  the  door,  and  the  Graf  Sigmund 
stepped  out,  a  tall  dark  man  with  a  saturnine  expression,  a  long  scar  down 
one  side  of  his  face,  and  his  brows  drawn  together. 

"Whatmore!  Glad  to  see  you.  How  are  you?  I  want  a  word  with  you  if 
you  don't  mind."  Denmead,  seeing  that  he  was  not  wanted,  stepped  back 
and  Sigmund  went  on  in  a  low  tone.  "Is  that  fellow  Reisenfem  still  here?" 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Whatmore.  "In  his  room,  I  understand." 

"Good.  I  should  like  a  few  words  with  you  before  I  have  him  down,  one 
or  two  points  I'd  like  to  clear  up.  Come  indoors."  Sigmund  walked  up 
the  steps  with  Whatmore  a  pace  behind.  At  the  top  Klaus  offered  three 
enormous  keys  on  a  hammered  iron  ring  eight  inches  across;  Sigmund 
touched  them  symbolically,  spoke  to  the  old  man,  and  laid  a  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  shoulder.  Whatmore  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  staring. 
What  a  scene,  what  a  moment,  what  a  shot.  Why  the  heck  couldn't  some- 
body have  told  him  that  there  was  this  little  ceremony  when  the  Graf 
came  home?  The  housekeeper  curtseyed  and  Sigmund  spoke  to  her  also, 
calling  her  by  name,  and  then  walked  in  through  the  great  doorway. 
Whatmore  followed,  wondering  whether  even  now  he  could  not  get 
Reisenfem  down  to  do  that  last  shot  before  everything  broke  up,  but  the 
cameras  were  all  packed 

"Come  in  my  study,"  said  the  Graf  Sigmund.  "Klaus!  Whatmore,  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  what?  There's  a  Malaga  which  I  rather  fancy,  will  you 
join  me?  Klaus,  the  Malaga.  Now,  Whatmore.  Tell  me  again  where  this 
fellow  came  from;  when  and  where  did  you  first  meet  him?" 

Whatmore  embarked  upon  the  story  of  that  summer  morning  when 
Victor  Beauregard  fell  down  the  stair^\'ay  and  two  young  men  walked  up 
the  steep  and  winding  drive  to  the  castle  gate.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
with  the  story  when  Klaus  came  back  with  a  salver,  two  wineglasses,  and 
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a  decanter;  Whatmore  broke  off  until  they  should  be  private  again.  Klaus 
served  the  wine,  set  the  decanter  on  the  table,  and  stepped  back. 

"By  permission.  Highborn " 

"What  is  it?" 

"The  Herr  Reisenfern  presents  his  humble  duty  to  the  Graf  von  Grau- 
hugel.  He  begs  the  favour  of  a  short  interview  with  the  Graf  Sigmund  in 
the  Herr's  room." 

"What!  The  insolent  fellow  dares  to  send  for  me!  Which  room  is  he 
in?" 

"In  the  Graf  Adhemar's  suite,  if  it  please  the " 

"It  does  not  please  me  at  all.  Who  the  devil  put  him  in  there?" 

Klaus  took  another  step  back  and  Whatmore  said  that  actually  he 
didn't  think  anyone  put  Reisenfern  there,  he  just But  as  quite  evi- 
dently neither  master  nor  man  had  heard  a  word  of  what  he  was  saying, 
he  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"Send  the  footman  up  and  let  them  bring  him  here  to  me,"  said  the 
Graf  Sigmund. 

Klaus  turned  two  shades  paler  but  stood  his  ground. 

"By  permission,  if  the  Herr  Graf  would  let  his  old  servant  speak " 

"Well,  get  on.  What  is  it?" 

"I  and  mine  have  served  many  generations " 

Sigmund's  fingers  played  a  little  tattoo  upon  the  table;  Klaus  swal- 
lowed and  started  again. 

"With  deep  respect,  the  Herr  Reisenfern  is— is  no  ordinary  man." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment  before  Sigmund  spoke  again. 
Then,  in  a  voice  suddenly  grown  flat  and  tired: 

"Klaus.  Did  you  also  see  that  ring?" 

"Yes,  Highborn." 

"Klaus,  my  old  servant.  Who  is  this  man?" 

The  major-domo  shook  his  head  in  silence  and  at  last  Sigmund  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  go  up  and  see  him,"  he  said,  and  walked  heavily 
out  of  the  room,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  great  stairway  his  head 
was  high  again  and  his  jaw  set.  Not  for  nothing  was  the  von  Grauhugel 
motto  the  one  word  "Tenacity." 

He  strode  along  the  passage  to  the  door  of  the  suite  occupied  by  the 
Herr  Reisenfern,  flung  the  door  open,  and  walked  straight  in.  It  was  a 
large  room  with  two  wide  windows  through  which  the  setting  sun  was 
streaming;  at  the  further  end  of  it,  facing  him  in  a  high-backed  chair  with 
the  arms  ending  in  eagle's  heads,  there  sat  the  duplicate  of  the  portrait 
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of  the  Graf  Adhemar  Hildebrand  in  the  picture  gallery.  He  wore  the  dress 
of  the  1860s,  his  hands  lay  along  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  his  feet  rested 
upon  a  footstool;  behind  his  chair  stood  his  servant,  Franz  Bagel,  stiff  in 
attitude,  wooden  in  expression,  and  looking  at  nothing  in  particular. 

"What  is  this  mummery?"  demanded  the  Graf  Sigmund.  "I  understand 
that  you  are  a  film  actor,  but  the  Herr  Whatmore  tells  me  that  your  en- 
gagement has  now  been  terminated." 

"Franz,"  said  the  Graf  Adhemar,  "the  door." 

Sigmund  had  left  it  wide  open;  Franz  walked  across,  deliberately  shut 
it,  and  returned  to  his  place. 

"Now  then,"  said  Adhemar  sharply,  "now  that  we  are  private,  be  so 
good  as  to  explain  why  you  have  abandoned  this  place  to  servants  and 
are  living  abroad.  I  suppose  you  have  done  something  of  which  you  are 
ashamed  and  cannot  face  living  here  where  all  our  fathers  lived." 

The  colour  rose  under  Sigmund's  dark  skin.  "Who  the  devil  are  you 
to " 

"Be  quiet.  I  also  hear  that  you  have  some  idea  of  turning  this  place 
into  an  hotel— this  place!  Have  you  no  sense  of  decency  at  all,  no  idea  of 
your  duty  to  your  family,  your  property,  your  house,  and  your  people? 
You  propose  to  emigrate  to  America,  I  hear.  In  my  day,  emigration  was 
the  last  resort  of  persons  no  longer  fit  to  remain  at  home.  Sigmund,  how 
dare  you  behave  like  this?" 

"Silence!"  roared  Sigmund.  "I  shall  call  up  the  grooms  and  have  you 
kicked  out.  I  know  all  about  you.  Because  you've  inherited  a  face  like 
the  Graf  Adhemar's  you  think  you  can  palm  yourself  off  as  the  rightful 
heir,  you  bastard!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"I  said  you  were  the  Graf  Adhemar's  bastard " 

"Fool.  I  am  the  Graf  Adhemar." 

"That's  your  story.  Because  he  went  off  with  a  barmaid " 

Adhemar  moved  suddenly  and  Sigmund  stopped  in  midsentence. 

"When  I  said  I  was  the  Graf  Adhemar  Hildebrand,  I  meant  it.  Look, 
Sigmund,  look." 

Sigmund  stared  angrily  and  saw  the  figure  in  the  chair  become  very 
slowly  less  solid  and  more  transparent.  The  armchair  had  a  leather  back 
with  the  von  Grauhugel  arms  stamped  upon  it;  quite  gradually  Sigmund 
became  aware  that  he  could  see  them  plainly,  the  coloured  quarterings, 
the  open-grilled  helmet  with  its  crest  of  an  eagle  bearing  off  a  lamb,  the 
ribbon  below  the  shield  with  the  one  word  Tenacitas.  Sigmund's  eyes 
dazzled  and  there  was  a  loud  singing  noise  in  his  ears. 
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A  moment  later  he  became  aware  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
open  window,  he  was  leaning  forward,  and  there  was  a  hand  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  pressing  heavily. 

"That  is  better,"  said  a  voice  which  sounded  unnaturally  loud.  "Put 
your  head  between  your  knees,  you'll  soon  recover.  Franz,  the  cognac, 
quick.  Bring  it  here.  Sigmund,  drink  this." 

The  voice  became  normal  in  tone  and  Sigmund  sat  up  to  sip  cognac 
from  a  glass  held  to  his  lips  by  the  man  who  had  called  himself  Adhemar 
Hildebrand  and  done  something  odd— oh  yes,  vanished  away.  Sigmund 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

"You  look  quite  solid  now,"  he  said  vaguely. 

"I  am  when  I  choose  to  be.  Do  you  realize  now  who  I  am  or  shall  I 
do  it  again?  It's  quite  easy.  Or  Franz  can  do  it  just  as  well." 

"Thank  you,  no.  Stupid  of  me  to  faint,  never  done  such  a  thing  before. 
I— it  can't  be  true.  You  used  to  walk  about  the  corridors  at  night,  grey 
and  indistinct,  not  solid  like  this.  Why— I  don't  believe  it.  I'm  not  well, 
I've  got  a  fever.  I  shall  wake  up  in  a  minute  and  find  this  is  all  a  dream. 
And  a  damned  silly  one." 

"Wake  up,  then,"  said  the  Graf  Adhemar,  and  shook  him  violently. 
"Wake  up,  you  stupid  boy.  Stand  up.  Walk.  Now  sit  down  again.  You 
are  awake,  you  know.  Don't  gape  at  me  like  that,  I  shall  lose  my  patience 
in  a  minute." 

"But  I  can't  be  talking  to  the  ghost  of " 

There  came  the  sound  of  a  ringing  slap  and  Sigmund  sprang  up  with 
a  hand  to  his  face. 

"Now  do  you  believe  it?  Or  would  you  like  to  challenge  me  to  a  duel?" 

Sigmund  scowled  for  a  moment,  then  his  mouth  twitched  and  he  broke 
into  a  laugh. 

"Not  if  you  can  fight  as  you  did  when  you  were  alive,  if  all  the  stories 
are  true!" 

"That's  better.  If  you  really  want  to  know,  I  can.  Get  the  Herr  What- 
more  to  show  you  the  duel  sequence  in  that  film  of  his.  Well  now,  if 
we've  got  past  that  nonsense,  kindly  tell  me  why  you  are  not  living  here, 
looking  after  the  place  and  the  people  as  a  von  Grauhugel  should." 

"Because  I  have  always  been  afraid  that  you— that  is,  that  the 
Graf  Adhemar  manied  the  innkeeper's  daughter.  Because  you  took  the 
Grafin's  Ring,  you  know." 

"Quite  right.  I  did  marry  her.  What  about  it?" 

"She  disappeared.  If  she  had  had  a  son  and  he  had  had  sons  after 
him " 
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"You  would  not  have  been  Graf.  No,  of  course  not.  You  need  not 
have  been  so  anxious,  the  Grafin  Cecihe  was  drowned  with  me.  What 
happened  was  this:  we  came  down  the  Rhine  by  water  because  I  wanted 
her  to  see  it,  she  leaned  against  a  rail  insecurely  fastened,  and  it  gave  way. 

She I  dived  in  after  her  and  Franz  after  me.  That's  all.  If  you  want 

details  about  the  wedding,  ask  Whatmore.  I  told  him  all  about  it  and  he 
did  not  believe  a  single  word." 

Sigmund  drew  a  long  breath. 

"If  I  had  known— I  was  always  haunted  by  the  idea  that  someday  some- 
one would  turn  up  with  the  Grafin's  Ring  and  a  whole  set  of  proofs  to 
show  who  he  was,  and  I  should  be  nothing  and  nobody  and  have  to  turn 
out  from  here  and  go  away  to  make  a  living  and  a  fresh  name  for  myself 
somewhere  else.  It  came  to  the  point  where  I  could  not  even  bear  to  be 
here,  in  this  house.  So  I  thought  I  would  go  before  I  was  pushed  out  and 
at  least  have  a  place  in  the  world  I'd  made  for  myself.  I  couldn't  be  sure 
of  anything— why  the  hell  couldn't  you  speak  before?" 

"I  also  wanted  something,"  said  Adhemar. 

"What?" 

"I  want  my  wife  acknowledged.  Entered  in  the  family  records,  ad- 
mitted to  her  right  place.  Taken  up  from  her  nameless  grave  at  Wittlaer 
by  Diisseldorf  and  buried  beside  me  in  Grauhugel  churchyard  with  the 
ceremonies  due  to  her  rank.  With  a  suitable  inscription  saying  that  she 
was  Cecilie,  my  wife— you  can  compose  it,  and  if  you  do  it  clumsily  I'll 
come  back  and  haunt  you  in  earnest  this  time." 

"But  of  course " 

"At  last,  thank  heaven,  I  have  got  a  reasonably  sensible  descendant- 
collateral  descendant— who  is  not  so  wilfully  blinded  by  prejudice  and 
wicked  family  pride  as  your  father,  your  grandfather,  his  father,  and, 
worst  of  the  lot,  my  mother,  Beatrix  von  Wittelsbach." 

"But  surely,  if  you  had  explained " 

"Sigmund.  Do  you  really  believe  they  would  have  listened?  Acknowl- 
edged the  despised  Gutmann  girl  as  one  of  the  family?" 

Sigmund  thought  of  his  father's  remarks  on  the  subject  and  agreed. 
"They  were  a  narrow-minded  lot,"  he  said. 

"Besides,  I  had  not  the  power.  They  did  not  want  me,  so  I  could  not 
speak.  It  was  only  the  excellent  Whatmore  and  his  film  that  set  everyone 
thinking  and  talking  about  me,  so  that  the  old  affection  came  back,  with 
good  old  Klaus  in  particular.  Your  idea  actually,  I  believe.  Thank  you, 
Sigmund.  Oh,  one  other  thing  before  I  go.  Could  you,  do  you  think,  pull 
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down  that  quite  hideous  memorial  of  mine  and  replace  it  with  something 
that  didn't  turn  a  poor  ghost  quite  green  every  time  he  has  to  pass  it?" 

Sigmund  laughed  and  said  that  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  "It 
is  a  horrible  excrescence,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  and  cut  some  of  my  less  probable  virtues.  Well,  is  that  all?" 

"Just  a  moment.  Does  anybody  here  know  who  and  what  you  are  and, 
if  so,  who?" 

"Klaus  suspects.  The  Herr  Denmead  guessed  it  almost  from  the  start 
though  he  never  said  a  word  to  anyone,  I  believe.  A  good  fellow,  Den- 
mead, have  you  met  him?  No,  well,  you'll  like  him.  He  used  to  hang 
about  to  meet  me  at  night;  he  made  no  sign  but  he  used  to  smile  to  him- 
self. Another  who  guessed  quite  soon,  and  I  practically  told  her  myself, 
was  of  course,  the  Fraulein  Aurea  Goldie.  I  thought  she  had  a  right  to 
know." 

"I  intend  to  marry  her,  if  she  will  have  me." 

"So  she  told  me.  We  got  on  very  well  together  and  I  approve  your 
choice,  my  dear  boy." 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  I  am  glad  that  you  do.  By  the  way,  it's 
quite  fantastic  your  calling  me  'my  dear  boy'  when  I'm  ten  years  older 
than  you." 

"Nonsense,  you're  eighty  years  younger.  Well,  once  more,  is  there  any- 
thing else?" 

"One  thing  more.  The  ring,  may  I  have  it?" 

"You  will  find  the  Grafin's  Ring,  Sigmund,  where  it  ought  to  be,  on 
the  finger  of  the  Grafin  Cecilie.  They  were  honest  folk  who  found  her, 
they  did  not  steal  it.  You  will  set  it  on  the  finger  of  the  Grafin  Aurea, 
with  my  blessing.  I  have  your  word  that  you  will  do  what  I  want  done?" 

"You  have  my  word,"  said  the  Graf  Sigmund  steadily.  "Though,"  he 
added  in  a  lighter  tone,  "there  may  be  trouble  if  I  start  knocking  down 
your  memorial.  The  village  thinks  it  so  beautiful." 

The  Graf  Adhemar  made  a  laughing  gesture  of  despair. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "let  us  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together  before  we  part,  I 
also  like  your  Malaga.  Franz,  the  wine  and  two  glasses." 

"May  I  suggest  three  glasses?"  said  Sigmund.  "I  should  like  to  drink 
with  Franz  also,  if  you  will  allow  it." 

"Certainly,"  said  Adhemar.  "Franz  will  be  honoured.  Pour  out  a  third, 
Franz.  By  the  way,  Sigmund,  I  regret  that  there  is  a  dent  in  the  backplate 
of  Maximilian's  armour  in  the  upper  hall.  Franz  fell  down  the  great 
stairway  in  it." 

"He  was  wearing  it?  I  don't  mind  in  the  least,"  said  Sigmund,  "but 
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what  on  earth  for?  I  wouldn't  put  on  that  ton  of  metal  for  any  money/' 

"I  am  given  to  understand  that  he  was  chasing  a  housemaid." 

"Then  she  got  away,"  said  Sigmund  crisply,  and  Franz  set  the  filled 
glasses  upon  the  table.  "Didn't  she?" 

"Yes,  Highborn." 

"Well  now,"  said  Adhemar,  picking  up  a  glass.  "Long  life  and  happi- 
ness to  you,  Sigmund,  with  your  charming  Aurea.  Hoch!" 

"Thank  you,"  murmured  Sigmund,  glass  in  hand,  "but  what  can  I  wish 
you?" 

"Gate  reisen?"  suggested  Adhemar,  "for  after  all  these  years  I  am 
going  home." 

"I  remember  when  I  was  in  Scotland,"  said  Sigmund,  "a  toast  to  one 
going  on  a  journey.  How  did  it  go?  *A  soft  path  to  the  far  traveller,'  Herr 
Reisenfern." 

Adhemar  laughed  and  bowed.  "Very  appropriate.  Thank  you  so  much. 
Most  kind." 

Sigmund  drank,  set  down  his  glass,  and  turned  away  to  the  window. 

"I  wish  you  were  not  going,"  he  said  impulsively.  "Not  so  soon." 

He  heard  two  distinct  taps  behind  him  as  two  glasses  were  set  down, 
but  no  one  spoke,  and  after  a  moment  he  turned  round.  There  were  two 
empty  glasses  on  the  table  with  the  last  of  the  wine  spiralling  slowly  into 
the  bottom  of  each  bowl,  but  otherwise  the  room  was  quite  empty. 
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THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  the  unfolding  of  an  arctic  springtime,  a  subtle  and 
exciting  flowering  which  dwellers  in  the  Temperate  Zone  can  only  fleet- 
ingly  imagine — perhaps  on  an  early  morning  in  April.  Woven  through 
the  story  is  the  life,  even  less  imaginable,  of  the  Eskimo  hunters  in  that 
cool  northern  world. 

My  husband  and  I  and  our  friend  Rosario  Mazzeo  organized  a  six 
weeks'  scientific  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1954  to  Bylot  Island,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  Canadian  East- 
ern Arctic.  It  is  a  region  where  conditions— and  possibly  also  man— are 
similar  to  those  of  the  last  ice  age  of  Europe  and  North  America. 


Pond  Inlet 


WE  CLIMBED  out  of  the  plane  and  stood  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  trying 
to  adjust  from  the  tense  drama  of  our  landing  to  the  misty,  silent  world 
around  us.  We  were  enveloped  in  deepest  winter.  Soft  snow  was  falling, 
making  no  sound  as  it  blended  into  the  soft  snow  underfoot.  About  a 
mile  away  was  Pond  Inlet,  a  row  of  white  frame  houses,  green-trimmed 
and  red-roofed,  and  a  smaller  line  of  white  tents  to  one  side.  Bylot  Island 
towered  across  frozen  Eclipse  Sound,  immensely  bigger  than  we  had  ex- 
pected, with  wide,  seamed  glaciers  leading  back  into  the  grim,  frowning 
mountains.  The  white  world  lay  in  utter  stillness,  as  if  it  had  just  been 
created. 

Then  in  the  distance  began  a  strange,  high,  musical  howling.  At  first 
there  was  one  voice  alone,  rising  and  falling,  the  very  soul  of  loneliness. 
Others  joined  until  there  must  have  been  a  hundred  voices  interweaving 
in  a  wailing,  eerie  harmony.  Dogs,  we  supposed— but  not  like  any  dogs  we 
had  ever  heard.  They  sounded  like  the  dead  souls  of  dogs.  At  the  edge  of 
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Pond  Inlet  something  dark  was  moving  on  the  snow.  Slowly  we  began  to 
distinguish  outlines  of  peaked  hoods,  dozens  of  them. 

The  moonlike  scenery,  the  weird  howling  of  dog  spirits,  the  little 
white-hooded  figures  approaching  us  slowly  across  the  snow  did  not  be- 
long in  any  real  world.  We  had  been  whisked  without  ceremony  into  the 
middle  of  an  ancient  legend. 

Then  suddenly  they  were  upon  us  in  a  galloping  rush— a  mass  of  huge, 
furry  dogs,  five  or  six  sleds,  several  dozen  Eskimos  grinning  happily  under 
their  white,  furred  hoods,  two  or  three  white  men.  Many  children  had 
come  out  to  see  the  strange  machine.  They  were  wide-faced,  red-cheeked, 
shy  yet  vivacious.  Whenever  we  looked  at  them  they  giggled.  There  were 
young  women,  very  small,  with  dark,  quiet.  Oriental  faces.  When  they 
caught  one's  eye  they  lit  up  with  wide,  sweet  smiles,  but  they  seemed 
even  shyer  than  the  children.  Their  snowy  white  parkas  were  beautifully 
embroidered  with  many-colored  wools,  and  babies  peeped  out  of  the 
voluminous  hoods,  their  faces  startlingly  pale. 

The  little  Eskimo  men  (hardly  more  than  five  feet  tall)  scurried 
around  like  elves.  Laughing  and  shouting  to  one  another,  they  had  our 
four  thousand  pounds  of  equipment  out  of  the  plane  within  a  few 
minutes.  Without  appearing  to  strain  a  muscle,  they  lifted  immense  crates 
on  their  shoulders  and  slung  them  easily  onto  the  long,  narrow  sleds.  If 
one  of  us  was  caught  struggling  awkwardly  with  a  heavy  duffel  an  Eskimo 
gently  took  it,  with  a  smile,  and  carried  it  in  one  hand  to  a  sled. 

Dogs  lay  everywhere,  attentive  and  suspicious,  their  long  traces  a  dark 
tangle  on  the  snow.  Almost  as  big  as  timber  wolves,  they  had  a  striking 
similarity  to  their  wild  ancestors.  Their  dense  fur  had  subtle  shadings  of 
gray,  amber  and  brown  and  they  had  wide,  heavy  heads  with  slit  eyes 
and  alert  ears.  Long,  plumy  tails  curled  over  their  heads.  As  they  waited 
they  sometimes  howled,  sometimes  snarled  and  started  to  fight  for  no 
visible  reason.  A  single  sharp  sound  from  an  Eskimo  and  they  slunk  apart, 
tails  low. 

The  white  men  sorted  themselves  out.  Doug  Moodie  of  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Police  was  a  big,  slow-moving,  graceful  man  dressed  in 
a  loose  dark-blue  parka,  decorated  at  the  hem  with  colorful  braid,  and 
boots  of  silvery  sealskin  with  cuffs  of  heavy  white  wool,  brilliantly  em- 
broidered. Pete  Murdoch,  the  senior  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trader,  was 
lean  and  young  and  blue-eyed,  with  red  hair  faded  by  sun  and  weather 
and  a  look  of  friendly  eagerness.  He  wore  a  fitted  jacket  of  sealskin,  in- 
tricately pieced  together,  and  trousers  of  the  same  shadow-patterned  fur. 
The  men  of  the  north,  beside  our  bedraggled,  wrinkled,  dun-colored 
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party,  were  decidedly  dandies.  The  third  white  man,  dressed  in  a  long 
black  robe,  was  Father  Danielo,  a  French  Catholic  missionary  with  spar- 
kling eyes  and  a  big  red  beard  flecked  with  white. 

A  new  sled  arrived.  Its  Eskimo  driver  dismounted  and  waved  his  thirty- 
foot-long  whip  slowly  a  few  times  in  front  of  the  dogs,  murmuring  a  long, 
low-voiced  "Whoa-o-o."  They  watched  him  closely,  then,  unafraid  but 
obedient,  slowly  lay  down,  ears  alert.  As  the  new  arrival  approached  us 
the  other  Eskimos  fell  back  in  unconscious  deference.  This  Eskimo  was 
even  smaller  than  the  others  and  he  was  thin,  frail-looking  and  not  young. 
His  dark  face  was  bony  and  extremely  Mongolian  in  structure.  He  wore 
glasses  and  carried  a  camera  slung  around  his  neck.  His  white  parka,  deco- 
rated with  colored  braid,  was  spotless  and  its  hood  was  lined  with  soft 
red  dog  fur.  On  his  breast  gleamed  a  gold  medal. 

At  first  glance  this  little  Eskimo  was  not  impressive,  and  the  medal, 
camera  and  glasses  were  incongruous.  But  clearly  written  on  his  face  were 
wisdom,  kindness,  humor  and  a  searching  intelligence. 

Axel  was  the  first  to  recognize  him— Idlouk,  the  most  famous  Eskimo 
of  the  Northwest  Territories;  whose  life  had  recently  been  celebrated  in 
a  movie;  who  had  received  one  of  the  only  two  Coronation  medals  given 
in  the  arctic  to  Eskimos  outstanding  among  their  people;  who  was  the 
star  hunter  and  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Tunnunermiut  tribe,  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Eskimos  of  the  Pond  Inlet  area.  Idlouk 
was  to  be  our  guide  and  hunter  during  our  six  weeks  on  Bylot  Island. 

Axel  stepped  forward  immediately  to  greet  him.  Idlouk  removed  one 
sealskin  mitt  and  shook  hands  formally.  He  gave  Axel  a  searching  look 
with  his  keen,  wise  eyes,  but  his  face  gleamed  with  happiness  and  pride 
that  he  had  been  recognized.  He  then  shook  hands  all  around,  probing 
each  of  us  with  those  dark,  bright  eyes  that  missed  nothing.  At  the  same 
time  he  smiled  widely,  showing  large  white  teeth.  He  apparently  knew  no 
language  but  his  own. 

The  sleds  were  loaded,  the  huge  crates  tied  on  with  sealskin  thongs. 
The  dogs  stood  up,  stretched  themselves,  looked  around  expectantly. 
Idlouk  gave  me  a  kind  smile  and  motioned  me  to  his  sled.  I  smiled  back  at 
him  and  perched  on  the  crates,  which  were  covered  by  a  heavy  white 
polar-bear  skin.  It  occurred  to  me  that  for  six  weeks  we  were  probably 
going  to  converse  entirely  in  smiles.  The  others  climbed  onto  the  high- 
laden  sleds,  there  were  some  low  grunts  from  the  Eskimo  drivers,  brief 
flicks  of  the  long  whips— and  the  heavy  sleds  slid  quietly  over  the  soft 
snow.  The  dogs,  about  fifteen  to  each  sled,  trotted  easily,  their  long  traces 
hardly  taut. 
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I  looked  back  at  our  bright  red  and  silver  plane,  lost  and  out  of  place 
in  the  vast,  primitive  whiteness.  We  had  come  to  the  north  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  heaven  on  man's  most  modem  machine.  And  we  were  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  most  primitive  of  conveyances,  drawn  by 
creatures  whose  second  cousins  were  wolves  and  guided  by  men  of  the 
Stone  Age.  The  plane  was  clearly  an  anachronism. 

But  we,  whisked  so  rudely  back  to  the  springtime  of  mankind,  felt  quite 
at  ease.  Even  during  those  first  few  minutes  of  the  north  we  felt  the  con- 
siderateness  with  which  the  Eskimos  handled  us.  We  had  to  be  taken 
care  of,  they  realized— we  were  not  going  to  be  very  efficient  in  this  world 
of  real  men.  With  unthinking  kindness  they  set  out  to  help  us,  to  educate 
us,  to  coddle  and  spoil  us  as  if  we  were  children.  Stone  Age  Man,  we 
felt  immediately,  was  a  great  improvement  on  Atomic  Age  Man. 

Pond  Inlet's  white  men,  too,  had  this  spontaneous  kindness.  We  were 
welcomed  like  long-lost  brothers  and  sisters,  invited  to  partake  of  pies  and 
fresh  bread  baked  that  afternoon  especially  for  us,  invited  to  stay  the 
night  and  for  as  many  days  as  we  wished. 

"But  we  don't  want  to  take  your  beds,"  we  said,  looking  around  the 
tiny  Hudson's  Bay  Company  house. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Bren  Halloran,  the  HBC's  second  man,  a 
dark-haired,  gentle-faced  boy  of  about  nineteen.  "I  slept  last  night." 

"We  only  sleep  every  other  night,"  Pete  explained,  smiling.  "And  after 
all,  we  can't  have  ladies  sleeping  on  the  floor."  He  added  shyly,  "You  are 
the  first  white  women  I  have  seen  in  five  years." 

Mary  Drury,  the  other  girl  of  our  party,  looked  at  me  silently  and  we 
both  cringed.  Mary  sneaked  out  to  the  bedroom.  I  followed  and  found 
her  before  the  mirror. 

"If  he  hasn't  seen  a  white  woman  in  five  years,"  she  said,  "the  least  I 
can  do  is  comb  my  hair."  But  femininity,  I  realized  ruefully,  looking  in 
the  mirror,  was  not  going  to  be  our  strong  point.  How  can  anybody  look 
pretty  in  a  flannel  shirt,  two  sweaters,  baggy  ski  pants,  cleated  boots  and 
a  man's  eider-down  coat  reaching  to  the  knees,  shapeless  and  unbelted. 
For  the  next  weeks  we  were  going  to  look  like  overstuffed  horsehair  sofas. 

The  HBC  house  was  small  and  attractive,  with  deep,  soft  chairs  and 
bright-flowered  cretonne  curtains.  (But  this  was  modest,  Pete  told  us.  At 
his  last  post  he  had  had  curtains  made  all  of  silver-jar  sealskins. )  A  cabinet 
was  filled  with  soapstone  and  walrus-ivory  carvings  made  by  Eskimos, 
graceful  and  realistic  small  figures  of  animals  and  hunters.  A  great  coal- 
burning  stove  provided  a  fearsome  amount  of  heat  for  the  whole  house. 
We  sat  in  the  wondrously  hot  kitchen  eating  warm,  newly  baked  bread 
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Nua,  Pauloosee  and  Moseesee  marched  across  the  tundra 
like  a  half-pint  vaudeville  act. 


Kidla  scraped  the  fat 

off  a  fresh  sealskin 

with  her  ulu,  the 

Eskimo  woman's 

knife  which  she  uses 

for  everything. 


The  housekeeping  routine  took  a  large  part  oi  every  morning. 


Idlouk  watched  a  wary  seal  far  across  the  rotting  sea  ice,  while  I  took  a  rare 
rest  on  his  komatik. 
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Idlouk  shot  a 
silver  jar  ringed  seal, 
after  stalking  it 
behind  his  shield 
for  nearly  an  hour. 


Axel  found  a 
Sabine's  gull  in  the 
marsh  behind  our 
camp— a  rare  bird 
seldom  taken  in 
breeding  plumage, 
because  it  breeds 
so  far  north. 


Two-year-old  Rootay 

was  shy  at  first.  Tears 

were  very  close— but  so 

was  laughter. 
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The  dogs,  harnessed  in  a  rough  fan  shape,  trotted  easily  across  the  desert  of 
sea  ice,  their  long  sealskin  traces  hardly  taut. 
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and  raisin  and  apple  pies  that  Pete  had  made  himself.  Eskimos  wandered 
in  and  out,  staring  and  smiling.  Pete  talked  to  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage and  his  clipped  Scottish  burr  disappeared  entirely  when  he  spoke 
the  lilting  Eskimo  phrases.  It  was  a  singing,  softly  guttural  language,  flow- 
ing like  low  music. 

Under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  food  we  grew  sleepy.  But  there 
was  no  question  of  going  to  bed.  After  all  the  day  was  twenty-four  hours 
long.  In  fact  it  was  four  months  long.  We  began  to  have  our  first  taste  of 
the  timelessness  of  the  north. 

"This  is  the  twelfth  of  June,"  I  told  myself  sternly.  "The  day  we  are 
moving  over  to  our  island."  I  got  out  my  ever-handy  little  notebook  and 
v^Tote  it  down.  I  am  not  so  absent-minded  as  this  sounds.  We  were  already 
learning  how  difficult  it  was  to  distinguish  night  from  day  and  one  day 
from  the  next  in  this  timeless,  relaxed  world,  and  we  clung  almost  des- 
perately to  clocks  and  calendars.  Later  on  we  wouldn't  care. 

Unused  as  we  were  to  slow,  peaceful,  arctic  ways,  unable  to  converse 
with  the  Eskimos  and  bewildered  by  the  formidable  problems  of  setting 
up  an  extensive  base  camp  on  a  deserted  island,  we  needed  someone  with 
a  steady  hand.  This  was  Pete.  Quietly  and  modestly  the  twenty-three- 
year-old  trader  took  the  loading  operations  out  of  our  nervous  hands.  He 
set  up  a  charge  account  for  us  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
promised  to  take  care  of  all  our  accounts.  He  took  orders  from  us  for 
clothing  to  be  made  by  Eskimo  women;  worked  out,  with  Idlouk,  the 
best  camping  spot  for  our  ecological  research;  called  in  several  of  the 
more  knowledgeable  Eskimos  to  ask  them  about  birds;  translated  the 
English  names  of  birds,  insects,  mammals  and  plants  into  Eskimo  for  us; 
went  over  maps  with  us  to  show  us  what  trips  we  should  take  and  ar- 
ranged for  Eskimos  to  guide  us.  No  problem  was  too  slight  or  too  com- 
plicated for  him  to  give  it  his  patient  and  careful  attention.  His  favorite 
phrase  was  "No  trouble  a-tall,"  always  accompanied  by  a  winning  smile. 
The  easygoing,  friendly,  capable  young  Newfoundlander  with  the  Scot- 
tish accent  was  our  steady  anchor.  Without  him  our  expedition  would 
surely  have  foundered  that  first  day. 

We  were  uneasy  with  Idlouk.  His  English  was  almost  non-existent  and 
we  were  afraid  he  would  not  understand  our  peculiar  scientific  require- 
ments. It  would  not  take  long  for  us  to  discover  how  extraordinarily  ob- 
servant, responsive  and  understanding  he  was.  But  at  the  moment  he  was 
shy  and  we  were  baffled.  So  Pete  decided  to  travel  to  Bylot  Island  with  us 
and  stay  until  we  were  settled. 

Suddenly  the  sleds  were  all  loaded  and  the  dogs  harnessed.  The  drivers 
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grunted  their  unintelligible,  low-throated  syllables  and  the  willing  dogs 
set  out  at  a  fast  trot,  ears  eagerly  forward.  Pete,  on  Idlouk's  sled,  already 
several  yards  from  the  shore,  called  urgently  to  Axel  and  me.  We  leaped 
for  the  moving  sled  and  clung  precariously  as  it  bounced  over  the  debris 
of  tumbled  pressure  ice  at  the  shore's  edge.  This  was  a  land  of  sudden 
changes.  Hours  might  be  spent  in  preparation  for  leaving  or  simply  in 
doing  nothing.  But  when  the  Eskimos  were  ready  to  go  they  went— with- 
out any  warning.  The  unwary  novice  was  often  left  behind  sprawling 
helplessly  in  the  snow  while  the  Eskimo  driver  laughed  merrily  and  the 
dogs  leaped  over  the  lumpy  ice. 


Across  the  Sea  Ice 


THE  SLED  SWAYED  and  whispcrcd  over  the  snow  like  a  little  boat.  Ahead 
of  us  was  a  dim  white  desert  on  which  nothing  moved,  and  Bylot  Is- 
land's dark,  enormous  mountains  were  like  mysterious  castles  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.  Sheathed  in  mist,  they  seemed  to  recede  as  we  advanced.  I 
lay  down  on  a  polar-bear  skin  and  stared  up  at  the  white  sky.  Seven  snow 
geese  flew  low  over  us,  gleaming  white  with  black  wing  tips— seven  en- 
chanted princes. 

From  the  front  of  the  sled  came  Idlouk's  low,  hoarse  voice  grunting 
at  his  dogs.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  them  gave  a  perfunctory,  comic 
howl.  Idlouk's  syllables  gradually  became  distinguishable.  Ei-ei-ei-ei  was 
quick  and  sharp,  Woy-woy  long  and  slow  with  an  upward  inflection  at 
the  end,  Oonh-eh  emphatic  and  deep  in  the  throat.  Hut-hut-hut  urgent 
and  hurried.  All  these  were  vowel  sounds  from  the  bottom  of  the  throat, 
not  translatable  into  our  alphabet.  The  most  frequently  recurring  word 
was  Bakshul  Whenever  Idlouk  said,  "Bakshu,"  one  of  those  short,  silly 
howls  followed.  Sometimes  there  was  the  sharp  crack  of  the  whip,  but 
not  often.  Idlouk  evidently  depended  more  on  his  voice  than  his  whip 
for  obedience. 

Pete  explained  the  Eskimo  syllables.  Ei  meant  go  to  the  left,  Woy 
meant  go  to  the  right,  Oonh-eh  just  meant  keep  going,  Hut-hut-hut 
meant  go  fast. 
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"What  does  'Bakshu'  mean?" 

Pete  laughed.  "See  that  lazy  dog  at  the  side  with  his  trace  loose?"  he 
said.  At  that  moment  Idlouk  shouted,  "Bakshu!"  again,  and  whipped 
the  snow  just  beside  the  dog.  The  lazy  animal  gave  one  of  his  little 
barking  howls  and  leaped  ahead,  tightening  his  trace  momentarily. 

"That's  Bakshu,"  said  Pete.  Idlouk  turned  around,  said  something  and 
laughed. 

"He  says  that  his  team  is  not  very  good,"  Pete  explained.  "Five  of  the 
dogs  are  puppies  and  just  being  trained.  He  says  that  Bakshu  is  the  worst 
puppy." 

Bakshu  was  big  and  beautiful,  his  heavy  fur  yellowish  brown  with 
subtle  touches  of  red  on  the  legs— but  he  had  an  unfinished,  adolescent 
look.  Continually  running  back  and  forth  among  the  other  dogs  and 
tangling  his  trace,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  very  sure  of  himself.  He  was 
apparently  unaware  that  his  function  was  to  pull.  Idlouk  told  us,  through 
Pete,  that  Bakshu  was  just  nine  months  old. 

At  eight  or  nine  months  the  dogs  started  their  training.  First  they  ran 
beside  the  team,  unharnessed.  Later  harnesses  of  sealskin  were  put  on 
their  backs,  but  they  were  not  fastened  to  the  sled.  When  the  dogs  got 
used  to  the  leather  they  were  put  on  a  short  trace,  close  to  the  sled, 
where  they  didn't  have  to  pull  very  hard  and  could  receive  the  constant 
attention  of  the  driver.  The  dogs  in  this  part  of  the  north,  where  the 
country  was  open  and  treeless  and  most  travel  was  on  sea  ice,  were  har- 
nessed in  a  rough  fan  shape.  One  of  the  cleverer,  older  dogs  was  made 
lead  dog,  but  they  were  interchangeable.  Idlouk's  usual  lead  dog, 
Oogliaksheea,  a  small  black  and  white  female,  had  been  off  hunting 
when  Idlouk  harnessed  his  dogs  this  day.  It  was  unusual  to  keep  female 
dogs,  because  they  did  not  work  well  in  a  team.  But  Oogliaksheea,  calm, 
tough  and  hard-working,  was  one  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  district,  though 
she  had  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  going  to  the  right.  Today  Idlouk 
had  put  a  big,  handsome,  brownish  male  in  her  place.  He  went  wherever 
he  was  told,  but  he  didn't  appear  to  be  much  interested. 

The  whole  system  looked  hopelessly  informal.  The  dogs  crossed  back 
and  forth  until  their  traces  were  an  inextricable  tangle.  The  fan  shape 
was  a  myth— it  was  a  shapeless  conglomeration  of  dogs. 

"The  Eskimos  know  how  to  get  around  us,"  Pete  said  when  we  com- 
mented on  the  disorderly  traces.  "A  white  man  usually  insists  on  keeping 
going  at  a  fast  pace.  'Let's  get  there,'  he  says.  But  an  Eskimo  likes  to  stop 
for  tea  from  time  to  time.  Without  saying  anything  he  whips  up  the  dogs 
and  gets  them  running.  The  faster  the  dogs  go  the  more  the  traces  get 
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tangled.  Then  the  Eskimo  says  he  has  to  stop  and  untangle  them.  Might 
as  well  get  the  primus  stove  started  at  the  same  time  and  have  a  little  tea 
to  keep  warm." 

As  if  he  had  prophesied  we  saw  that  the  three  sleds  ahead  of  us  had 
stopped.  Our  dogs  suddenly  broke  into  a  wild  gallop  and  nearly  piled  us 
on  top  of  the  halted  sleds.  Idlouk  grunted  a  word  deep  in  his  throat, 
leaped  off  the  sled  and  waved  his  whip.  Instantly  the  dogs  lay  down.  A 
good  driver,  Pete  said,  can  with  a  single  word  make  his  dogs  stop  and  lie 
down  in  their  traces.  Sometimes  that  word  is  simply  *Tea!'' 

Someone  had  shot  a  seal.  The  dogs  had  heard  the  report  though  we, 
our  ears  still  unattuned,  had  not  noticed  it.  Knowing  what  the  sound 
of  a  shot  meant,  the  dogs  had  hurried  to  see  if  they  could  steal  a  free 
lunch.  There  was  blood  all  over  the  snow  around  the  dead  seal.  It  was  an 
awfully  dead  seal.  Its  eyes  were  oozing  pools  of  blood  and  its  body  was  a 
fat,  limp  sack.  It  did  not  look  as  if  it  had  ever  been  alive. 

The  primus  stoves  were  out  and  snow  had  been  piled  into  black  kettles. 
While  we  waited  for  tea  the  Eskimos  played  games.  Three  of  them  lay 
face  down  on  the  snow  and  hopped  forward  on  their  fists  and  the  tips 
of  their  toes,  in  a  race.  They  looked  like  seals;  and  perhaps  it  was  the 
seal,  hopping  awkwardly  over  the  ice  on  its  flippers,  which  had  inspired 
this  game.  Some  of  us  tried  it.  We  couldn't  even  manage  one  hop  but 
fell  ignominiously  on  our  faces  in  the  snow.  Two  Eskimos  faced  each 
other,  crouching  low,  and  did  a  leg-throwing  dance  like  a  Russian 
pezotska.  Was  that  a  dim  memory  of  their  Central  Asian  ancestry?  More 
likely  it  had  come  with  Russian  whalers  and  explorers  and  made  its  slow 
way  across  the  continent  to  the  Eastern  Arctic.  They  did  it  very  well. 
One  man  placed  a  tin  can  on  the  snow  and  four  others  flicked  at  it 
from  twenty-five  feet  away  with  their  long  sealhide  whips.  They  did  not 
miss.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  can  was  twisted  and  broken.  They  used 
the  whips  with  easy  grace  to  flick  mitts  and  berets  out  of  one  another's 
hands.  They  tested  their  strength  with  arm-to-arm  wrestling.  They 
jumped  over  the  high-piled  sleds  with  both  feet  together.  Through  it  all 
they  laughed  and  joked  continuously. 

I  picked  up  a  whip,  walked  far  away  by  myself  and  tried  to  crack  it. 
Instantly  the  heavy  wet  whip  curled  itself  around  me  in  a  hideous  tangle 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  embraced  by  a  python.  I  hoped  no  one  had 
seen.  But  of  course  they  had— they  never  missed  anything.  Idlouk  laughed 
as  I  untangled  myself. 

Tea  was  hot,  black  as  soot  and  full  of  tea  leaves  and  caribou  hairs. 
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We  filled  cups  of  it  with  copious  spoonfuls  of  mixed  sugar  and  powdered 
milk  and  drank  it  gratefully. 

It  was  an  hour  before  we  were  ready  to  start  again.  The  sun  had  disap- 
peared some  time  ago  and  snow  was  falling.  Mist  had  closed  in  before 
and  behind  us.  Pond  Inlet  had  vanished  and  Bylot's  black  cliffs  were  a 
dim  grayness  off  to  one  side.  Our  five  sleds,  widely  separated,  seemed 
brave  and  small  in  the  lost,  lonely  land. 

The  dead  seal  was  left  behind  on  the  ice,  to  be  picked  up  later  on 
the  way  back.  A  lone  dog,  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  teams,  sat  with 
ears  cocked,  waiting  for  us  to  be  gone.  As  we  pulled  off  he  trotted  casu- 
ally to  the  seal  and  started  working  on  it. 

There  wasn't  going  to  be  much  left  of  that  seal,  we  remarked.  Pete 
answered  that  many  of  the  Eskimos  were  shiftless  about  seals.  They  left 
them  lying  on  the  ice  or  cached  them  in  shallow  drifts  where  polar  bears 
and  foxes  found  them.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  interested  in  skins, 
was  concerned  over  the  waste  of  seals. 

One  of  the  sleds  ahead  had  stopped  and  its  driver  was  adjusting  the 
sealskin  thong  that  held  the  baggage  on.  We  passed  it,  going  at  a  fast 
trot.  Idlouk  muttered  something  almost  in  a  whisper.  Instantly  the  dogs 
of  the  halted  sled  set  off  at  a  gallop.  The  sled  lurched  over  the  rough 
snow,  baggage  falling  off  in  every  direction,  while  the  Eskimo  driver  ran 
and  shouted  far  behind.  Idlouk  went  off  into  peals  of  laughter.  So  did 
Pete— and  so  did  the  running  Eskimo.  We  laughed  too,  though  we  didn't 
quite  know  what  we  were  supposed  to  be  laughing  at.  This  was  appar- 
ently the  favorite  form  of  Eskimo  humor.  The  victim  of  the  joke  appeared 
to  be  just  as  happy  about  it  as  the  perpetrator. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  peace  and  we  grew  very  cold.  It  became 
evident  that  Eskimo  jokes  and  games,  however  rude,  served  a  practical 
purpose  on  the  long,  slow,  freezing  journeys. 

"There's  a  seal,"  said  Pete  suddenly,  looking  off  into  the  foggy  white- 
ness. Axel  and  I  strained  our  eyes  but  could  see  nothing.  Pete  pointed. 
"Over  there,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,"  he  said.  Under  his  influ- 
ence we  found  a  dozen  black  spots.  They  all  resolved  themselves,  through 
the  binoculars,  into  bits  of  rough  pressure  ice— humps  and  ridges  pushed 
up  by  the  surging  tides  of  the  narrow  inlet. 

"How  do  you  know  it's  a  seal?" 

"You  get  so  you  can  see  them.  You're  so  anxious  to  see  something 
alive.  Up  here,  this  time  of  year,  before  the  birds  come  and  the  sea  ice 
breaks  up,  everything  is  so  still  that  you  keep  looking  for  something  that 
moves.  When  I  came  here  my  eyes  were  terrible.  Now  I  can  see  as  well 
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as  the  Eskimos.  They  don't  have  very  good  eyes,  but  they  never  miss 
anything— you'll  find  out."* 

Idlouk  stopped  his  dogs,  took  a  telescope  out  of  a  white  canvas  case 
and  watched  the  seal  for  about  five  minutes.  Then  he  got  out  another 
canvas  bag  and  carefully  unfolded  from  it  a  square  piece  of  immaculate 
white  cloth.  This  he  stretched  over  two  crossed  pieces  of  wood  about 
three  feet  long,  making  a  shield.  He  took  his  rifle  out  of  its  fur-lined 
caribou-hide  case  and  set  out  slowly  across  the  snow,  almost  tiptoeing. 

By  this  time  we  had  spotted  the  seal  and  watched  it  through  binoculars. 
It  lay  flat  on  the  ice,  but  about  every  thirty  seconds  its  head  went  up. 
Each  time  this  occurred  Idlouk  dropped  on  his  knees,  hiding  behind  the 
white  shield.  Slowly  he  crept  across  the  ice,  making  several  wide  detours 
and  bobbing  up  and  down  every  few  seconds  in  rhythm  with  the  nervous 
seal.  When  he  was  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  it  he  stopped.  For  a 
long  time  he  hid  behind  the  shield,  while  the  seal's  head  went  up  and 
down.  Once  it  raised  itself  far  up  on  its  flippers.  Then  a  shot  rang  out 
and  the  seal's  head  dropped  forever. 

The  stalking  had  taken  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  During  all  this  time 
the  dogs  lay  unmoving  on  the  ice,  their  ears  pricked  forward,  their  eyes 
glued  on  the  distant  figure  of  their  master.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot  they 
instantly  started  galloping.  We  grabbed  cameras,  binoculars  and  other 
belongings  and  leaped  for  the  sled,  landing  every  which  way,  trying  to 
hold  on.  The  sled  dashed  full  speed  over  the  ice  and  came  to  a  sudden 
halt  inches  away  from  the  seal. 

It  was  neatly  killed  with  a  shot  in  the  eye.  The  technique  was  explained. 
The  seal  lies  right  beside  its  agloo,  or  breathing  hole.  It  is  half  asleep, 
but  it  keeps  looking  around,  almost  unconsciously  surveying  the  land- 
scape. It  is  alert  to  smells,  sights  and  sounds.  The  hunter  must  make  a 
long  detour  to  come  in  upwind;  he  walks  in  cold  puddles  of  melted  snow 
so  the  seal  won't  hear  his  feet  on  the  crackling  ice;  he  crouches  behind 
his  white  shield  when  the  animal's  head  goes  up.  The  seal  is  supposed  to 
think  he  is  only  a  piece  of  snow. 

When  he  gets  within  range  he  whistles  softly.  This  makes  the  seal  cu- 
rious. It  raises  its  head  and  shoulders  high  to  see  what  made  the  sound— 
and  gets  shot  in  the  eye.  It  has  to  be  shot  dead  instantly.  If  only  wounded 
it  slides  into  its  hole  and  sinks.  Eskimos  say  the  seal  likes  to  be  killed. 
It  is  like  a  little  drop  of  cool  water  falling  on  its  head. 

Idlouk  took  from  his  sled  a  knife  with  a  blade  eighteen  inches  long,  of 
a  wicked  sharpness.  He  touched  the  seal's  belly  with  its  point,  and  almost 
of  its  own  weight  the  knife  made  a  long,  easy  slit  deep  into  the  flesh. 
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guts  Spilling  out  behind  it.  He  reached  in  and  pulled  out  the  big,  dark 
liver,  detached  the  gall  bladder  from  it  (so  the  seal's  insides  would  not 
be  contaminated  by  bile)  and  put  the  liver  back  in.  Separating  the  thick 
layer  of  fat  from  the  skin,  he  made  several  small  slits  in  the  skin  along 
the  edges  of  the  cut.  Neatly  he  sewed  the  gash  together,  lacing  a  length 
of  slippery  gut  in  and  out  of  the  little  slits  he  had  made.  It  was  a  small, 
quick  masterpiece  of  surgery,  dreadfully  bloody.  Idlouk's  hands  were  dark 
red  and  slippery  with  blood.  He  washed  them  thoroughly  in  the  snow 
and  wiped  them  on  a  rag,  not  on  his  clothing.  Eskimos  appeared  to  be 
fastidious  about  their  persons. 

Idlouk's  seal  was  only  three  or  four  months  old.  The  adolescent  ringed 
seal,  from  one  to  four  months  old,  called  silver-jar,  is  preferred  because 
its  hide  brings  three  dollars  at  the  trading  post.  Adult  seals  bring  only 
twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  skin. 
Newborn  seals,  creamy  white  and  fuzzy,  bring  one  to  three  dollars. 

The  ringed  seal,  Phoca  hispiddy  is  the  common  seal  of  these  far  north- 
ern bays  and  inlets.  Apparently  this  most  northerly  of  seals  has  no  urge 
either  to  congregate  or  to  migrate,  and  it  seldom  ventures  into  the  open 
ocean.  The  young  are  born  in  very  early  spring,  March  or  April.  To 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  her  single  pup  the  mother  digs  a  hollow  be- 
tween the  sea  ice  and  the  snow  which  lies  on  it.  This  has  no  entrance 
from  above,  but  a  passageway  under  the  snow  leads  to  her  breathing 
hole  so  that  the  mother  seal  can  come  and  go  in  the  water  without  dis- 
closing her  den.  The  pup  is  born  with  white  fluffy  fur  subtly  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  creamy  color  is  caused  by  the  baby's  drinking  the  amni- 
otic fluid  in  the  womb,  mixed  with  its  own  urine.  Seals,  unlike  most 
mammals,  whose  waste  is  carried  away  by  the  mother's  blood  stream, 
urinate  directly  before  they  are  born— an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  prepared  at  a  very  early  age  to  be  self-sufficient.  At  birth  the 
pup  weighs  four  to  six  pounds.  But  for  the  first  weeks  of  its  life  it  lives 
entirely  on  the  richest  milk  in  the  world,  and  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to 
feed  itself,  at  about  four  weeks,  it  is  three  feet  long  and  its  fat  takes  up 
nearly  two-fifths  of  its  weight.  By  this  time  it  has  lost  its  baby  fur  and 
acquired  coarse-textured  silvery  hair  (its  name,  hispida^  means  rough- 
haired)  patterned  with  shadowy  rings.  At  this  stage  the  mother  takes  her 
baby  into  the  water,  teaching  it  to  swim  and  by  example  showing  it  the 
food  that  seals  eat.  Soon  afterward  she  leaves  her  pup.  Ringed  seals  do 
not  ordinarily  gather  in  colonies.  But  the  young,  frightened  at  being  left 
alone,  sometimes  draw  together  in  small  groups  for  a  while,  living  off 
their  own   fat,  and  complaining.  Soon,  however,  they  discover  that 
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shrimps  are  easy  to  catch  and  later  they  realize  that  tomcod  and  sculpin 
taste  quite  as  good  as  milk  and  that  the  sharp  cusps  on  their  tricuspid 
molars  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  holding  fish.  Then  they  no  longer 
need  one  another's  company,  and  the  bays  and  inlets  become  as  lone- 
some and  empty  as  Eclipse  Sound  this  day. 

The  history  of  the  ringed  seal  and  man  shows  little  change  in  their 
relationship  throughout  the  years.  Early  whalers  found  the  Eskimos  using 
the  seals,  as  they  do  now,  for  nearly  every  household  purpose— the  hide 
for  clothing  and  leather,  the  flesh  for  men  and  dogs,  the  blubber  for  fuel 
oil,  the  gut  casing  for  windows.  The  Europeans  looked  curiously  but  Jiot 
covetously  on  these  small  sea  mammals  dotted  over  the  ice  of  straits  and 
bays,  far  from  the  storms  and  predators  of  open  ocean,  and  called  them 
*'ice  rats"  because  of  their  small  size  (adult  males  do  not  exceed  six 
feet).  The  hide  was  considered  worthless  by  explorers  and  traders.  In 
any  case,  since  the  seals  did  not  colonize,  hunting  them  was  a  slow,  dif- 
ficult procedure,  largely  a  matter  of  stealth  and  patience.  In  the  dark, 
bitter  winter  the  Eskimo  hunter  had  to  stand  for  hours  over  an  agloOy 
while  others  of  his  family,  down  to  the  littlest  children,  guarded  other 
breathing  holes.  If  the  seal  showed  its  nose  it  was  driven  down  until 
eventually,  sometimes  after  a  whole  day's  waiting,  it  might  come  up  in 
the  hole  where  the  hunter's  harpoon  was  poised.  In  early  spring  seals 
were  stalked  behind  a  skin  shield  over  the  ice,  as  we  had  seen,  and  in 
late  spring  and  summer  they  could  be  harpooned  occasionally  in  open- 
water  leads. 

Now  the  Eskimos  have  guns,  and  seal  has  a  small  commercial  value. 
But  the  natives  are  not  money-minded,  ammunition  is  scarce  and  it  is  a 
lot  of  work  for  the  women  to  cure  the  skins  and  the  men  to  bring  them  in 
from  their  far  camps  to  trade.  Long  before  the  white  man  came  the 
Eskimo  was  lazy.  Now,  with  the  incentive  of  white  men's  luxuries,  he  is 
only  slightly  more  ambitious.  As  in  the  old  days  he  hunts  seals  for  his 
household  uses  only,  content  to  let  the  extra  dollars  go.  A  good  trader 
(like  Pete)  can  occasionally,  by  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  natives,  get  them  to  bring  jn  skins.  But  in  general  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  is  distressed  at  the  waste  of  skins. 

Thus,  since  the  human  population  is  small  and  greed  has  no  place  in 
its  economy,  there  is  little  danger  of  extermination  of  the  ringed  seal 
by  man.  Besides  man  the  seal  has  few  enemies.  The  infrequent  polar 
bear  stalks  it  silently  over  the  winter  ice  and  the  arctic  fox  occasionally 
takes  a  pup  in  early  spring.  In  summer  tribes  of  killer  whales  sometimes 
come  in  from  the  open  ocean,  killing  everything  in  sight.  (The  stomach 
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of  one  killer  whale  was  found  to  contain  thirteen  porpoises  and  four- 
teen seals— though  the  animal  was  less  than  twenty  feet  long!  An- 
other had  twent}'-four  seals  inside  it  and  had  choked  while  trying  to  eat 
the  twenty-fifth.)  The  little  seals  scatter  before  these  voracious  killers, 
sometimes,  in  their  terror,  climbing  up  on  land  and  even  into  an  Eskimo 
village.  A  seal  has  been  known  to  dive  between  a  man's  legs  and  stay 
there,  trembling,  while  the  killer  whales  cavorted  in  the  water.  But  the 
killers  seldom  come  into  straits  and  bays,  and  even  when  they  come  they 
cannot  destroy  the  ringed  seal  en  masse,  since  the  animals  do  not  colo- 
nize. 

So,  scattered  and  solitary,  the  ringed  seal  has  led  for  many  centuries  a 
well-balanced  life  in  its  frigid,  quiet  waters,  disturbed  only  by  the  few 
hunters  of  the  far  north. 

Idlouk  tied  his  seal  on  the  back  of  a  sled.  **He  doesn't  leave  his  seals 
behind,"  said  Pete.  Idlouk  indeed  seemed  almost  old-maidish,  with  his 
zippered  cloth  bags  and  his  fur-lined  gun  case.  In  contrast  to  many  Es- 
kimos Idlouk  was  careful  and  thrifty.  Anything  that  was  ruined  by 
weather  was  gone  forever.  Guns  could  not  easily  be  replaced,  nor  tele- 
scopes. The  ship  came  only  once  a  year,  and  if  an  Eskimo  were  not  care- 
ful of  his  belongings  he  found  himself  going  hungry  long  before  ship 
time.  But  not  Idlouk. 

For  several  hours  our  dogs  padded  along  with  their  noses  glued  to  the 
end  of  the  sled  in  front,  where  Idlouk's  seal  was  fastened  with  a  sealskin 
thong.  The  fat  seal  lay  on  its  back,  reclining  gracefully.  Its  little  flippers 
were  folded  demurely  over  its  breast,  the  head  had  fallen  back,  the  tail 
drooped  languorously  in  the  snow.  From  its  eye  came  a  continuous  trickle 
of  blood.  It  was  very  inviting.  Even  Bakshu  was  alert. 

We  neared  the  shore  of  Bylot  Island.  The  sheer  tumbled  cliffs  of  Castle 
Gables,  dark  and  dangerous,  met  the  sea,  and  behind  them  rose  the 
smooth  black  and  white  cone  of  Mt.  Thule,  a  feather  of  mist  crowning 
its  six-thousand-foot  peak.  We  passed  a  wide  river  mouth,  still  solidly 
frozen.  From  the  aerial  photographs  we  recognized  that  this  was  the  Ak- 
tineq  River,  which  flowed  from  the  broad  Aktineq  Glacier  ten  miles  in- 
land. Just  beyond  the  river  delta  the  land  rose  gently  from  the  sea  in  a 
series  of  level  terraces.  Another  half  mile  beyond  this  spot  were  wild 
gray  sandstone  cliffs  falling  abruptly  to  the  sea.  Our  camp  was  to  be  made 
between  the  river  and  the  cliffs,  on  the  snow-covered  tundra. 

As  we  touched  land,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  after  six  hours  of 
travel,  the  clouds  parted  above  Bylot  Island's  mountains  and  the  low  sun 
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shone  suddenly.  Far  away  on  Baffin  Island  the  icy  hills  gleamed  golden 
under  heavy  black  clouds,  and  the  sea  ice  was  full  of  shadows. 

To  the  ancient  Greeks  Thule  was  the  northern  end  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  it  appeared  that  we  had  come  to  that  place. 


White  Spring 


THE  SOUTHERN  SHORE  of  Bylot  Islaud,  where  we  made  our  camp,  was  on 
Eclipse  Sound,  protected  from  the  storms  and  winds  of  the  open  ocean. 
Rolling  tundra  stretched  inland  from  the  sea  in  rising  plateaus  to  the 
Aktineq  Glacier  and  the  tall,  jagged  peaks  of  the  interior.  The  tundra 
back  of  our  camp  was  traversed  by  ravines  and  rivulets  and  dotted  with 
small,  stagnant  lakes;  it  was  said  by  the  Eskimos  to  be  favorite  nesting 
grounds  for  snow  geese,  old-squaw  ducks  and  many  shore  birds  and  song 
birds.  (Although  the  natives  never  killed  small  birds,  as  it  was  not  worth 
their  while  to  waste  precious  ammunition  on  such  meager  pickings,  we 
were  to  find  that  they  were  extraordinarily  observant  of  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  every  small  tundra  creature  from  a  beetle  to  an  American 
pipit. )  The  climate  of  the  southern  shore,  gentler  than  that  of  the  ocean 
side,  favored  the  growth  of  flowering  plants  and  insects.  We  were  within 
easy  dog-sledding  distance  of  Pond  Inlet.  And  the  mountains— for  those 
who  fancied  climbing  six-thousand-foot  peaks  through  waist-deep  snow 
—were  less  than  a  day's  travel  inland. 

When  we  arrived  the  beach  and  much  of  the  tundra  above  it  were 
still  snow-covered.  But  there  was  a  narrow,  level  strip  a  few  yards  above 
the  beach  where  the  snow  had  partly  melted  off.  It  was  a  tattered  grave- 
yard of  stones  and  bones.  Strewn  over  the  land  were  caribou  horns,  rotten 
and  green  with  moss,  hundreds  of  small  white  seal  bones,  an  occasional 
dog  skull,  two  gigantic  vertebrae  of  the  Greenland  whale  and  the  titanic 
skull  of  the  same  creature  (the  Greenland  whale  is  sixty  feet  long  and  its 
head  is  nearly  a  third  of  that).  Large  stones,  forming  rough  rings,  had 
clearly  held  down  many  generations  of  Eskimo  tents.  Idlouk  had  chosen 
this  spot  for  us,  knowing  that  it  was  a  favorite  camping  place  for  Eski- 
mos hunting  and  trapping  on  Bylot  Island.  That  meant  that  there  should 
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be  snow  geese,  foxes  and  other  edible  or  salable  creatures  in  plenty.  Our 
scientists  would  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  specimens.  It  also  meant  that 
there  was  good  water  nearby  and  that  the  spot  was  probably  as  sheltered 
as  any  we  could  find  along  the  open  beach  or  the  unprotected  inland 
tundra. 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  setting  up  the  tents.  The  ground  was 
frozen  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  trying  to  put  tent  stakes 
in  it  was  like  hammering  them  into  concrete.  So  the  shallow-planted 
stakes  were  held  in  place  with  picturesque  piles  of  stones  and  caribou 
horns,  and  reinforced  with  ice  axes. 

Another  hazard  was  presented  by  the  dogs— the  dozens  of  them  who 
had  brought  us,  and  who  now  slept  peacefully  and  immovably  all  over 
our  narrow  strip.  If  an  Eskimo  wanted  a  dog  out  of  the  way  he  picked 
him  up  bodily  by  his  harness  and  threw  him.  If  we  wanted  a  dog  out  of 
the  way  we  approached  gingerly,  stopped  three  feet  from  him  and  said, 
"Go  away."  The  dog  did  not  even  open  his  eyes.  A  tentative  touch  with 
the  foot  and  he  did  open  his  eyes  but  made  no  further  gesture.  The  next 
step  was  to  call  Idlouk. 

Slowly,  as  the  tents  rose,  our  little  village  took  shape  in  a  homelike 
anangement  above  the  beach.  For  cooking,  eating  and  social  life  there 
was  a  tall,  handsome  eight-by-ten-foot  tent  with  zippered,  mosquito- 
netted  window  flaps  across  the  width  of  two  sides.  One  window  opened 
on  a  glorious  view  of  the  sound  and  the  low  white  mountains  of  Baffin 
Island,  and  from  the  other  we  could  see  the  rising  tundra  and  the  broad 
Aktineq  Glacier.  Bill  Drury,  botanist  and  biologist,  had,  with  his  wife 
Mary,  a  roomy  eight-by-eight  tent  big  enough  for  his  plant-pressing  ac- 
tivities. Axel  and  I  had  a  similar  one,  where  I  could  clatter  away  on  my 
typewriter  without  bothering  anyone.  A  wrinkled,  tepeelike  affair  which 
had  Colossal  Enterprises  painted  across  its  front  in  big  red  letters  be- 
longed to  Ben  Fenis,  the  doctor  and  mountaineer.  These  four  tents  sur- 
rounded a  sort  of  central  plaza,  adorned  with  whale  vertebrae  and  caribou 
horns  like  grotesque  modern  statuary.  A  little  distance  away,  in  what 
came  to  be  known  as  "Outer  Suburbia,"  were  two  low  white  mountain 
tents  belonging  to  Rick  Miller,  entomologist  and  mammalogist,  and  Ned 
Ames,  young  mountaineer  and  student  botanist.  There  also  Josselyn  Van 
Tyne,  the  tall  ornithologist,  had  a  pointed,  shaky  mountain  tent  just  a  few 
inches  longer  than  he  and  barely  high  enough  for  him  to  kneel  in.  When 
he  crawled  into  it  the  whole  tent  rippled  and  bulged  like  an  active  vol- 
cano. At  the  end  of  the  little  row  Idlouk's  tent  would  rise  as  soon  as  he 
had  fetched  his  family  from  Pond  Inlet.  Above  Outer  Suburbia  ("But 
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please,  not  too  near  Elm  Street,"  begged  Rick)  a  shallow  latrine  hole 
was  dug  on  a  cold,  windy,  muddy  ledge. 

Our  water  came  from  a  shallow  fresh-water  lagoon  on  the  stony  beach. 
It  was  supplied  by  a  brook  which  ran  silently,  under  a  heavy  snow  cover, 
down  a  small  ravine.  In  the  tundra  barrens  there,  are  no  springs— even 
the  most  determined  spring  could  not  force  its  way  through  the  iron-hard 
permafrost.  The  big  rivers  come  directly  from  glaciers  in  the  mountains, 
and  their  water  is  so  heavy  with  gray  glacial  silt  that  it  is  undrinkable. 
Our  river's  name,  "Aktineq,"  means  to  spew  forth  rocks,  pebbles  or  dirt, 
and  when  the  river  ice  melted  later  in  the  spring  we  could  see  why  the 
Eskimos  had  so  named  it.  Pools  and  lakes  on  the  tundra  are  of  melted 
snow,  and  unless  they  are  kept  supplied  by  run-off  rivulets  they  quickly 
become  stagnant  and  dark  with  algae.  The  annual  rainfall  on  Bylot  and 
northern  Baffin  islands  is  about  eleven  inches.  In  late  summer,  when  all 
the  snow  has  melted  and  the  little  puddles  and  brooks  have  been  eaten 
up  by  the  sun,  the  land,  for  a  few  weeks,  becomes  a  desert.  The  beach 
lagoons  last  the  longest,  being  on  low  land,  and  we  hoped  that  ours 
would  stay  with  us. 

Our  lagoon  looked  pure,  blue  and  sparkling  in  the  evening  sun.  But 
it  was  the  favorite  feeding  and  sleeping  quarters  of  snow  geese  and  glau- 
cous gulls  as  well  as  the  habitat  of  numerous  visible  small  water  creatures 
and  heaven  only  knew  how  many  millions  of  invisible  ones.  Its  water 
was  not  only  teeming  with  life  but  had  an  unpleasant  yellow  tinge  in  a 
cup.  We  closed  our  eyes,  and  drank  it. 

Supper  was  nuts,  chocolate  and  Triscuits.  Although  we  had  been  nib- 
bling incessantly  all  day  we  had  not  had  a  full  meal  for  forty-eight  hours. 
After  this  unsatisfactory  dinner  we  separated  to  find  and  unpack  our 
personal  baggage,  strewn  indiscriminately  among  sleeping  dogs.  We  all 
felt  tired,  nervous,  headachy  and  dangerously  undernourished. 

Idlouk,  who  did  not  miss  the  smallest  nuance,  quietly  got  two  primus 
stoves  from  the  sleds,  rummaged  in  the  food  boxes  until  he  found  some 
bacon  and  two  frying  pans  and  sent  one  of  the  Eskimos  for  the  seal  liver, 
still  tied  neatly  inside  the  seal  he  had  killed  that  afternoon.  Within  a  few 
minutes  an  almost  unbearably  delicious  smell  floated  through  the  chill 
evening  air.  We  left  our  belongings  spilling  out  of  knapsacks  and  duffel 
bags,  rapidly  gathered  in  front  of  the  cook  tent  and  hung  over  Idlouk 
like  a  flock  of  starved  vultures.  We  all  had  our  knives  out,  ready  to  spear 
the  liver  almost  before  it  was  heated  through. 

The  half-cooked  liver  was  the  most  delectable  food  I  had  ever  eaten. 
Fresh,  tender  and  sweet,  it  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  gamy  elderly 
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calf's  liver  one  buys  in  butcher  shops  at  home.  Under  its  influence  we 
began  to  smile  at  each  other  and  to  look  around  appreciatively  at  a  sud- 
denly friendly  arctic.  The  mountains  opposite,  on  Baffin  Island,  took  on 
an  extra  gleam  in  the  low  night  sun.  The  sea  ice  was  shadowed,  but  a 
tall  iceberg  locked  in  the  frozen  sea  reflected  the  sun  with  cold  fire.  Snow 
geese  honked  overhead  and  snow  buntings  sang  on  the  tundra.  Silvery 
pussy  willow  and  low  purple-pink  saxifrage  bloomed  sweetly  at  our  feet. 
About  midnight  Pete,  Idlouk  and  the  other  Eskimos  harnessed  their 
dogs  and  set  out  for  Pond  Inlet.  We  watched  them  until  they  were  only 
black  specks  on  the  immense  frozen  sound.  We  were  alone  on  our 
deserted  island,  but  we  had  no  sense  of  loneliness.  Warmed  by  seal  liver 
and  glowing  with  optimism,  we  retired  to  our  tents  and  sleeping  bags, 
to  be  sung  to  sleep  by  snow  buntings  in  the  light,  lovely  night. 

When  Axel  and  I  looked  out  of  our  tent  the  next  morning  the  first 
sight  that  caught  our  eyes  was  the  iceberg.  It  had  broken  off  from  some 
distant  arctic  glacier,  gone  tearing  and  grinding  down  the  land  to  the 
ocean  and  sailed  through  storms  and  sun  and  fog,  to  come  to  rest  finally 
in  the  quiet,  ice-locked  harbor  of  Eclipse  Sound.  Its  long  journey  had 
scarred  it.  One  part  was  an  overturned  galley,  its  keel  high  in  the  air, 
the  other  a  mass  of  twisted  turrets  like  a  nightmare  castle.  It  lay  about  a 
mile  offshore— or  maybe  five.  Distances  were  deceiving  in  the  all- 
pervading  flat  whiteness. 

We  had  never  seen  an  iceberg  before.  Yet  it  was  of  all  phenomena 
the  essential  symbol  of  the  arctic.  We  thought  we  would  like  to  go  closer 
to  it.  Ned  Ames,  the  enthusiastic  young  mountaineer,  had  an  even  better 
thought.  "Let's  climb  it,"  he  said. 

Soon,  carrying  lunch,  crampons,  ropes  and  ice  axes,  we  were  trekking 
lightheartedly  over  the  sun-bright  sea  ice.  In  small  cracks  the  water  shone 
intensely  blue-green.  We  leaped  them  easily.  Not  knowing  the  ways  of 
sea  ice,  we  roped  up  at  the  larger  cracks  and  jumped  one  at  a  time, 
leaving  wide  margins  on  both  sides. 

The  iceberg  loomed  tremendous  over  us  as  we  neared.  It  was  much 
bigger  than  we  had  realized,  dangerously  steep  and  seamed  with  broad 
dark-green  cracks.  It  gave  off  a  chill  breath  and  even  in  the  hot  sun  we 
shivered.  When  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  the  monster  suddenly 
thundered  at  us  from  deep  inside. 

"Go  away,"  it  said  clearly.  We  stopped  instantly.  But  nothing  hap- 
pened, so  we  went  nearer,  setting  our  feet  down  as  gingerly  as  if  we  were 
walking  on  china.  The  iceberg  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  of  melted 
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ice.  The  only  way  to  get  on  it  was  over  a  narrow  snow  bridge,  visibly 
melting  in  the  sun. 

We  sat  down  on  the  snow  to  eat  lunch  and  think  it  over.  At  our  backs 
was  the  cold  breath  of  the  unfriendly  ice  monster.  But  the  sun  was  bril- 
liant, the  sky  was  deep  blue  and  the  snow  gleamed.  We  felt  adventurous, 
so  we  put  on  our  crampons  and  roped  up.  Ned,  as  an  experienced  glacier 
climber,  went  first.  The  soft  snow  bridge  held  him,  and  he  tried  to  cut 
steps  in  the  sheer  wall  of  the  iceberg.  The  ice  chipped  off  in  small  flat 
flakes  and  the  steps  were  no  more  than  shallow  depressions.  Pared  down 
and  hardened  by  fierce  winter  winds,  our  iceberg  was  solid  as  oak.  Ned 
managed  to  scrape  his  way  up  to  an  easier  slope  on  its  lower  lip,  and  we 
scrambled  up  after  him.  We  found  ourselves  on  a  ledge  fifteen  feet  above 
the  sea.  Over  us  leaned  a  slim,  graceful  tower  of  glare  ice  fifty  feet  high, 
shaped  by  wind  and  sleet  into  beautiful  curves  and  carved  with  delicate 
ridges.  Architecturally  it  was  a  very  elegant  iceberg,  but  absolutely  unas- 
sailable. We  walked  around  our  little  promontory.  On  all  sides  it  sloped 
precipitously  into  dark  open  water. 

At  such  close  quarters  with  the  sea  giant  we  were  stricken  with  awed 
respect  and  a  sudden  fear.  It  seemed  a  tremendous  live  force  beneath 
us  and  above  us.  We  could  feel  the  titanic  power  that  had  torn  it  from 
its  moorings  and  tumbled  it  into  the  sea. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  funny,"  said  Ned  in  a  small  voice,  "if  this  thing  gave 
a  sigh  and  slowly  rolled  over."  We  laughed  uncomfortably  and  imme- 
diately started  to  get  off  it. 

Axel  and  I  descended  first,  groping  for  footholds  and  slipping  on  the 
ice.  Ned  decided  to  make  it  easier  for  himself  and  hacked  at  the  top 
steps  with  his  ice  ax.  As  he  gave  the  third  stroke  there  was  a  terrible 
roar  from  right  underneath  him.  We  stood  absolutely  still  for  a  moment, 
shocked  into  immobility.  Ned's  light  words  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
WTitten  across  the  sky.  Then  Ned  slid  rapidly  down  the  wall  and  we 
retreated  as  fast  as  we  dared,  not  looking  behind  us. 

You  can  sometimes  knock  over  those  tall,  narrow  icebergs  with  one 
well-placed  bullet  from  a  thirty-thirty,  Pete  Murdoch  told  us  later,  casu- 
ally. Then  he  laughed.  He  knew,  as  we  did,  that  we  had  been  in  no  real 
danger.  Eskimos  often  climb  frozen-in  icebergs  to  reconnoiter  for  seals. 
Eight  ninths  of  an  iceberg  is  under  water,  and  ours  was  safely  locked  in 
unmoving  bay  ice. 

However,  we  had  known  the  fear  that  an  immense  physical  force  in- 
spires. Safe  our  iceberg  might  be— but  we  were  humble  before  it. 
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For  the  next  few  days,  firmly  earthbound,  we  explored  the  tundra 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  camp  and  began  to  learn  its  eccentricities. 

Being  devoid  of  trees,  the  tundra  at  first  looked  depressingly  barren. 
But  the  steady  rhythm  of  freeze  and  thaw  on  the  earth's  surface  over  a 
bed  of  iron-hard  permafrost  had  twisted  and  shaped  and  carved  the  land, 
and  as  the  tundra  emerged  from  its  thin  snow  cover  it  began  to  look  as  if 
a  gang  of  construction  workers  had  been  there.  On  the  level  bogs  frost, 
working  over  centuries,  had  forced  the  earth  into  regular  polygon  pat- 
terns, thrown  up  earthworks  along  their  sides  and  created  ruler-straight 
ditches  around  them.  On  dry  plateaus  small  rocks  had  been  pushed  to 
the  surface  and  thrown  outward  in  circular  patterns.  Mud  had  oozed 
down  the  sides  of  hills  over  the  eternally  frozen  lower  soil,  pushing  im- 
mense rocks  upright  in  its  slow  flow  and  leaving  crowns  of  bare  stones 
on  the  hilltops.  Flat  meadows  swelled  with  regularly  spaced  rounded 
cones  like  the  mounds  of  prehistoric  villages.  It  was  a  peculiarly  geo- 
metric land. 

On  the  deep  sea  winter  still  held.  But  on  the  tundra  it  was  very  early 
spring,  about  like  March  in  New  England.  In  some  places  snow  was  still 
hard-packed,  in  others,  where  it  was  undermined  by  invisible  rivulets, 
our  feet  broke  through  a  thin  crust  and  we  sank  to  our  thighs  in  slush 
and  mud.  On  exposed  hillsides  and  plateaus  it  had  melted  oflf,  and  there 
the  tundra  was  springy  and  felt  alive  under  our  feet.  There  also  bloomed 
the  first  small  life  of  springtime.  Last  year's  grass,  dry  and  yellow,  lay  in 
low  clumps.  Tliis  year's  saxifrage,  brilliantly  pink,  blossomed  where  there 
had  been  snow  only  a  few  hours  before.  Arctic  willow  crept  over  the 
ground,  covered  with  pussy  willows  and  tight-rolled,  fat  pale-green  leaves. 
By  what  right,  we  wondered,  was  this  little  crawly  plant,  seldom  more 
than  five  inches  high,  classified  as  a  tree?  But  examining  it  with  a  clear 
eye,  we  could  see  tree  characteristics.  Its  roots  were  long  and  gnarled 
and  tough.  Its  minute  branches  were  clothed  in  unmistakable  bark.  The 
arctic  willow,  puny  as  it  looks,  can  live  about  eighty  years. 

Mosses  and  lichens  carpeted  the  earth  with  many  colors  and  patterns, 
from  pale  gray-green  delicately  lacy  Stereocaulon  to  heavy  black  filigree 
of  Parmelia  sorediata  (these  lowly  plants  are  known  only  by  Latin 
names).  The  most  striking  was  Caloplacdy  a  flat  brilliant-orange  lichen 
which  we  found  on  lookout  rocks  of  snowy  owls,  hawks  and  jaegers.  The 
birds'  droppings  on  the  rocks  provided  the  nutrient  layer  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  lichens,  and  they  were  probably  transported  from  place 
to  place  on  the  birds'  feet. 

Once,  surprisingly,  we  found  a  large,  flimsy  mushroom  on  the  un- 
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blooming  earth,  where  snow  had  just  come  off.  It  looked  like  a  stray  from 
a  cool  August  night  in  a  Maine  pine  forest.  As  I  carried  it  home  it  became 
increasingly  sagging  and  flabby.  The  botanists  could  not  identify  it  but 
assumed  it  was  last  summer's,  which  had  frozen  and  stayed  intact  under 
the  winter  snow.  In  a  few  hours  it  had  shriveled  to  a  little  brown  pile 
like  an  unwrapped  mummy. 

On  the  tops  of  the  low  rolling  hills,  where  rocks  were  exposed,  we 
found  pellets  of  the  snowy  owl,  gray  and  fragile  with  age.  This  owl,  like 
most  others,  partly  digests  its  food  in  the  front  part  of  its  stomach  and 
disgorges  whatever  won't  go  any  further  down,  usually  fur  and  bones. 
The  pellets  looked  like  long-dead  mice— and  that  was  just  about  what 
they  were.  The  snowy  owl  prefers  lemmings.  There  were  no  new  pellets, 
or  owls. 

Everywhere  there  were  lemming  holes,  the  homes  of  thousands  of  the 
tiny,  brown,  furry,  arctic  rodents.  Most  of  the  holes  were  choked  with 
dead  vegetation  and  were  obviously  not  new.  We  saw  no  lemmings.  We 
found  some  droppings  of  the  arctic  hare  and,  rarely,  the  dainty  tracks  of 
the  arctic  fox  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  over  the  snow. 

Live  creatures  were  few.  Although  it  was  the  middle  of  June  we  had 
beaten  most  of  the  birds  to  Bylot  Island.  The  first  few  days  the  only 
birds  we  saw  in  any  quantity  were  snow  geese.  (This  variety  was  the 
greater  snow  goose,  which  does  not  breed  any  further  south.)  They  were 
big  white  birds  with  black  wing  tips,  their  heads  and  throats  red-orange 
from  dabbling  in  the  iron-filled  marshes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region, 
their  winter  home.  They  waddled  around  the  edges  of  snow-covered  in- 
land pools,  sometimes  as  many  as  sixty  in  one  place.  Apparently  they 
were  courting,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  one  another's  company 
in  their  romantic  pursuits.  However,  it  was  impossible  for  humans  to 
approach  within  eighty  yards  of  them  even  with  the  most  careful  stalking. 
They  had  enemies  on  the  tundra,  and  they  were  careful.  Once  Axel  ap- 
proached close  to  ten  geese,  crawling  on  the  ground  to  keep  a  small 
ridge  between  him  and  them,  and  holding  his  camera  cocked,  with  tele- 
photo  lens  attached.  Cautiously  he  raised  his  head,  covered  with  a  parka 
hood  as  dun-colored  as  the  tundra,  over  the  top  of  the  ridge.  But  they 
must  have  seen  his  bright-red  sunburned  nose— we  were  all  painfully  sun- 
burned those  first  days.  There  was  a  hysterical  honking  and  the  geese 
spread  their  immense  wings  (they  have  a  five-foot  wingspread),  stretched 
their  long  necks  and  flew  easily  out  over  the  sea.  The  birds  had  looked 
ungainly  on  the  ground,  like  farmyard  geese;  but  in  the  air  they  were 
proud  and  beautiful. 
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Old-squaw  ducks  began  to  arrive  within  a  few  days.  These  diving  ducks 
occupied  our  water-supply  lagoon  since  nothing  else  was  free  of  ice,  and 
set  up  an  interminable,  complaining  conversation  day  and  night— An/i- 
angh-ya — like  old-fashioned  automobile  horns.  The  males  were  decora- 
tive, with  sharply  contrasting  black  and  white  plumage  and  long  slender 
tails  which  curved  like  black  daggers  out  of  the  water.  However,  they 
lost  a  great  deal  of  their  flashy  dignity  when  they  tried  to  dive  in  the 
too-shallow  lagoon  and  found  themselves  upended,  rumps  in  the  air  like 
puddle  ducks.  The  females  were  drab  and  unpretentious  but  very  popu- 
lar. There  were  many  more  males  than  females  and  sometimes  one  little 
brown  girl  would  have  seven  handsome  suitors  at  a  time,  all  shouting 
"Anh-angh-yar  at  her  and  swimming  in  eager  circles.  The  Eskimos,  we 
learned  later  from  Idlouk,  used  this  high-pitched,  querulous  call  as  the 
bird's  name.  His  children  would  answer  the  birds  with  accurate  mimicry 
and  try  to  hit  them  with  slingshots,  giggling  constantly.  The  ducks  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  They  just  said,  *'Anh-angh-ya"  and  swam  slowly  and  de- 
liberately out  of  range. 

All  around  our  camp,  even  in  the  central  plaza,  were  Lapland  long- 
spurs.  These  northern  sparrows  were  tundra-colored— red,  brown  and 
gray— and  almost  invisible  when  they  stood  still,  which  they  never  did. 
The  snow  buntings,  small  finches,  also  wore  protective  coloring.  In  their 
black  and  white  plumage  (brown  and  white  in  the  female)  they  looked 
like  little  patches  of  half-melted  snow  unaccountably  walking  around. 
Hoyt's  larks,  a  subspecies  of  the  horned  lark,  and  American  pipits,  lark- 
like birds  that  sing  on  the  wing,  began  to  arrive  about  four  days  after 
we  did.  And  on  our  second  day  we  saw  the  first  golden  plover,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  tundra,  velvet-black  on  its  belly  and  all 
the  way  up  its  throat,  vivid  white  on  its  head,  intricately  patterned  in 
gold  and  black  on  its  back.  Baird's  and  white-rumped  sandpipers,  small 
shore  birds  with  indeterminate  mottled  brownish  plumage,  fed  silently 
and  almost  invisibly  on  the  shore  and  at  the  edges  of  inland  pools. 

These  songbirds  and  shore  birds  did  not  seem  to  mind  us  in  the  least. 
They  hopped  unconcerned  at  our  feet  as  we  walked,  too  intent  on  finding 
food,  mates  and  nesting  sites  to  worry  about  unknown  monsters.  Yet  in 
their  southern  winter  homes  most  of  them  were  shy  and  fearful.  Ap- 
parently their  psychology  changed  with  the  change  in  locale.  Here  on 
the  tundra  they  had  few  enemies,  and  they  knew  it.  Also  time  was  short 
for  them.  Having  to  court,  nest,  raise  their  brood  and  fly  south  with  the 
young  ones  all  within  five  to  eight  weeks,  they  had  no  leisure  to  worry  or 
fuss. 


Idiouk 


THE  ARRIVAL  of  Idlouk  and  his  family  took  place  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  were  there.  Why  is  it,  I  wondered 
sleepily  as  I  heard  the  howling  of  what  sounded  like  five  hundred  dogs, 
that  Eskimos  do  everything  at  night.  The  howling  went  on  for  a  long 
time,  then  changed  to  snarling  and  growling,  finally  stopped  altogether 
around  midnight.  Axel,  who  had  gone  out  to  greet  our  guide  and  his 
family,  came  back  to  say  that  the  dogs  had  been  fed  and  that  was  the 
reason  for  the  howling  and  snarling.  Their  way  of  saying,  "Please  pass 
the  butter." 

Eskimos  apparently  always  traveled  in  caravans.  One  hardly  ever  saw 
fewer  than  three  sleds  set  out  on  a  trip,  each  one  loaded  with  several 
grown  men,  children,  and  mothers  with  babies  in  their  hoods.  This  time 
there  were  three  sledfuls.  Idlouk's  friends  had  ostensibly  come  along  to 
help  him  raise  his  tent.  But  the  real  reason  was  that  they  just  wanted  to 
go  visiting.  The  next  morning  we  saw  that  a  heavy  white  canvas  tent  had 
gone  up  during  the  night  at  one  end  of  our  camp.  Out  of  it  came  by 
degrees,  very  late  in  the  morning,  at  least  fifteen  Eskimos  of  all  sizes 
and  ages.  The  tent  was  no  bigger  than  Axel's  and  mine. 

The  guests  stayed  two  days,  all  living  in  the  same  tent.  On  the  evening 
they  departed  they  fed  the  dogs  once  more.  Eskimo  dogs  had  a  meal 
only  two  or  three  times  a  week— this  was  not  a  matter  of  policy  but 
simply  because  the  natives  couldn't  catch  enough  seals.  Hunting  for  the 
dogs  is  a  serious  problem  to  the  Eskimos.  In  the  old,  simple  days,  before 
trading  and  trapping  became  a  major  part  of  his  life,  a  hunter  needed 
no  more  than  three  or  four  dogs.  Now  he  needs  twelve  to  fifteen  to 
carry  his  long  sled  and  his  heavy  load,  and  these  indispensable  animals 
take  most  of  his  hunting  time. 

Two  men  cut  up  two  seals.  First  they  laid  the  seals  open  at  the  belly 
with  their  long  sharp  knives.  One  knife  was  apparently  not  quite  sharp 
enough  and  the  Eskimo  sharpened  it  nonchalantly  on  his  companion's 
sleeve.  Then  they  sliced  the  skin  off  neatly  and  cut  the  animals'  flesh  into 
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pieces  each  weighing  about  a  pound.  Idlouk  gathered  up  the  flippers 
and  threw  them  far  out  on  the  ice  (because  he  didn't  want  the  dogs  to 
waste  time  chewing  on  flippers,  which  are  almost  entirely  bone  and 
sinew).  The  skins,  rich  with  nutritious  fat,  were  left  for  the  dogs.  Ap- 
parently these  skins  were  not  worth  trading,  because  Idlouk  never  wasted 
anything. 

The  butchering  took  five  minutes.  While  it  went  on  one  man  stood 
before  the  crowd  of  hungry  dogs,  nearly  fifty  of  them,  waving  his  long 
whip  and  shouting  gutturally.  The  dogs  sat  in  a  half  circle  around  him 
and  when  he  wasn't  looking  those  on  the  outer  edges  crept  forward  on 
their  bellies.  The  center  ones,  meanwhile,  sat  upright,  good  as  gold,  their 
ears  pricked  forward.  The  Eskimo  turned  and  flicked  the  reprobates  with 
his  massive  whip  and  they  retreated  with  a  few  perfunctory  howls.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  center  dogs  were  creeping  forward.  It  was  like  the 
children's  game  of  Red  Light. 

Finally  the  ordeal  was  over  and  the  dogs  rushed  on  the  meat  in  one 
solid,  furry  mass.  The  Eskimos  retreated  huniedly,  leaping  over  the  backs 
of  the  furiously  hungry  creatures.  But  Idlouk  immediately  waded  in 
among  them.  He  picked  up  a  few  choice  bits  of  meat  and  fed  them  to 
Bakshu.  The  young  dog  could  not  hold  his  own  in  the  tangled  melee  of 
bodies  and  teeth.  Bakshu,  it  seemed,  wasn't  very  efficient  about  any- 
thing. But  Idlouk  had  an  obvious  liking  for  his  bumbling  puppy. 

In  a  minute  and  a  half  there  was  no  meat  left.  But  the  dogs  were  still 
hungry.  They  started  fighting  over  the  bones.  A  large  dog  would  set  on  a 
smaller  one  who  had  a  bloody  bone  in  his  mouth.  Instantly  the  weaker 
dog  dropped  the  bone  and  rolled  over  on  his  back,  whimpering,  his  paws 
in  the  air.  The  big  dog  hung  over  him,  his  teeth  bared  in  a  fearsome 
snarl.  But  as  long  as  one  dog  remained  helpless  the  other  would  not 
attack.  Gradually  the  stronger  one  withdrew,  his  fur  still  raised  angrily 
along  his  back,  picked  up  the  abandoned  bone  and  trotted  off  with  it. 

It  was  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  predators'  code  of  honor.  These 
dogs,  half  wild,  are  one  of  the  few  breeds  whose  ancestors  were  bred 
with  wolves.  (Chows,  Malemutes  and  Samoyeds  are  others  which  have 
some  wolf  characteristics.)  Wolves,  in  common  with  other  dangerous 
predators,  will  seldom  fight  to  the  death.  The  weaker  fighter,  when  he 
finds  he  is  outmaneuvered,  will  expose  his  most  vulnerable  parts  and  the 
victorious  animal  is  prevented  by  an  instinct  stronger  than  his  will  from 
killing  his  opponent.  Hackles  raised  and  teeth  bared  he  hangs  over  the 
coward,  willing  him  to  get  up  and  fight.  Slowly  he  moves  away,  still 
growling  but  unable  to  attack.  It  is  a  valuable  instinct  for  the  survival 
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of  the  race.  These  animals  are  so  strong  and  so  vicious  that  if  it  were 
not  for  their  strange  code  of  honor  they  would  quickly  exterminate 
themselves. 

After  ten  minutes  there  was  nothing  left  but  two  tattered  skins,  a  few 
bits  of  white  bone  and  a  wide  circle  of  blood  on  the  white  snow.  The 
dogs  were  harnessed,  still  growling  and  unsatisfied.  But  we  noticed  that 
they  never  attacked  an  Eskimo  no  matter  how  roughly  they  were  handled. 
When  the  leather  was  on  their  backs  they  stopped  grumbling  and  soon 
they  trotted  off  equably  into  the  golden  sunset. 

Part  of  our  arrangement  with  Idlouk  was  that  he  could  take  all  his 
meals  with  us.  Though  he  was  amused  by  our  company  and  found  our 
strange  food  delectable  (dehydrated  carrots,  mashed  potatoes  and  tapi- 
oca pudding  were  evidently  gourmet's  delights  to  him)  he  found  our 
strict  meal  hours  a  sore  trial.  He  hated  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  The 
Eskimo  system  of  life  did  not  include  regular  bedtime  hours  and  Idlouk 
was  quite  likely  to  hunt  seal  on  the  sea  ice  all  night  long.  Coming  home 
at  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  he  would  drop  on  his  sleeping  platform 
and  be  dead  to  the  world  until  the  alarm  clock  went  off  at  eight.  More 
than  sleep,  it  seemed,  he  wanted  Wheatena,  canned  bacon  and  dehy- 
drated eggs.  He  never  missed  a  meal,  but  he  was  never  on  time  for  one 
either. 

When  he  came  into  the  cook  tent,  however  late,  he  smiled  with  dig- 
nified friendliness  at  everyone  in  turn.  But  he  did  not  speak.  Eskimos 
do  not  say  hello.  When  they  meet  they  smile  to  show  they  are  friendly, 
then  they  wait  until  they  have  come  together  in  feeling  and  thought 
before  they  begin  to  talk.  Idlouk  was  by  nature  a  voluble  and  expressive 
talker.  If  another  Eskimo  was  in  the  tent  he  would  talk  sometimes  for 
fifteen  minutes  without  stopping,  his  hoarse  voice  alive  with  feeling  and 
drama.  In  fact  all  the  Eskimos  we  saw  talked  a  great  deal.  A  rule  of 
Eskimo  life  is  that  a  man  must  not  keep  any  thought  to  himself— for  if 
he  does  so  he  will  go  mad.  Idlouk  also  talked  constantly  with  us,  partly 
in  English,  mostly  in  Eskimo,  using  gestures  and  facial  expressions  plenti- 
fully. But  he  never  spoke  during  his  first  few  minutes  in  the  tent. 

Our  guide,  who  was  thirty-nine  years  old,  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
two  were  married  and  lived  in  their  own  tents  at  his  camp  on  BaflSn 
Island.  The  other  seven,  ranging  in  age  from  two  months  to  seventeen 
years,  lived  in  the  little  white  tent  at  the  edge  of  our  camp  with  Idlouk 
and  his  wife  Kidla,  thirty-eight.  It  was  an  unsually  large  family  for  that 
part  of  the  arctic.  The  Eskimos  love  children,  long  for  large  families  and 
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eagerly  adopt  orphans.  But  the  average  Eskimo  family  in  the  district  had 
only  two  or  three  children.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  Eastern  Arctic— children  just  don't  get  bom.  A  mysterious, 
benevolent  nature  apparently  prevents  frequent  pregnancies.  The  high 
northern  tundra  barrens  cannot  support  a  large  population.  And  even  if 
they  could  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  most  natives  to  get  food 
to  feed  a  large  number  of  children,  since  hunting  is  difficult,  strenuous 
and  often  unrewarding.  Even  Idlouk,  a  wise  and  energetic  hunter,  had 
a  hard  time  feeding  his  big  family.  But  he  was  openly  proud  of  his  nine 
children  as  well  as  tenderly  affectionate  with  them. 

At  first  we  saw  the  children  only  from  a  distance.  They  played  behind 
his  tent,  and  from  that  section  of  the  camp  came  a  continuous  joyful 
shrieking  and  giggling.  Though  they  were  lively  their  voices  were  never 
overexcited  or  shrill,  and  there  were  no  tantrums.  Even  at  their  wildest 
they  sounded  gentle,  and  the  soft  Eskimo  syllables  shaped  by  little  chil- 
dren's tongues  were  especially  enchanting. 

Living  so  intimately  close  to  their  parents  they  followed  everything 
the  adults  did  and  learned  without  realizing  it  skills  which  would  later 
be  their  ovra  livelihood.  Their  games,  like  those  of  wild  animals,  were 
a  form  of  practice.  They  shot  stones  out  of  ineflScient  little  slings  aiming 
at  the  chained  dogs,  who  appeared  to  be  used  to  it.  They  picked  up  old 
bits  of  rope  and  used  them  as  whips,  driving  one  another  in  make-shift 
harness  across  the  tundra,  calling,  ''Hut-hut-hutj  woy-woyf  Sometimes 
they  ventured  out  on  the  sea  ice,  testing  it  carefully  with  their  little 
sealskin-booted  feet  as  they  had  seen  their  father  do.  But  a  single  word 
from  Kidla  or  Idlouk  brought  them  back  to  safety. 

With  us  they  were  very  shy  and  at  first  they  ran  away  when  we  ap- 
proached. But  when  we  were  all  inside  the  cook  tent  they  would  some- 
times venture  near,  and  we  heard  soft  laughter  outside.  One  day  we  saw 
little  faces  peering  around  the  tent  flap,  but  we  could  not  entice  them  in. 
Finally  three  of  them  broke  the  spell  of  shyness.  They  were  Pauloosee, 
Moseesee  and  Nua  (translated  into  Bible  English  these  are  Paul,  Moses 
and  Noah).  We  had  seen  the  three  little  boys  marching  over  the  tundra 
with  their  arms  around  one  another's  shoulders,  their  sizes  ranging  from 
about  two  to  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  Dressed  in  identical  red-checked 
shirts  and  heavy  black  wool  pants  tucked  into  little  sealskin  boots,  they 
looked  like  a  half-pint  vaudeville  act. 

One  afternoon  they  moved  from  just  outside  the  tent  flap  to  just  inside 
it.  They  stood  there,  grinning  widely  but  not  uttering  a  word.  Someone 
asked,  "Do  you  want  some  chocolate?"  and  held  out  three  pieces.  Three 
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little  pairs  of  eyebrows  went  up  and  they  took  the  candy  eagerly.  Eye- 
brows up,  apparently,  meant,  "Yes,  thank  you."  The  little  boys  were 
bottomless  pits.  They  ate  steadily  for  half  an  hour,  ruining  their  pretty 
white  teeth  on  chocolate,  nuts  and  jam.  Finally  there  came  a  time  when, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  want  some  chocolate?"  three  little 
noses  wrinkled.  Since  Eskimo  children  have  almost  no  nose,  the  nose 
wrinkling  was  a  dainty,  almost  invisible  gesture.  It  obviously  meant,  "No, 
thank  you."  After  this  they  murmured  in  unison,  '^Kuayanamik"  (thank 
you)  and  "Tabaoshi"  (good-by),  and  departed,  zipping  the  tent  flap  up 
and  down  a  few  times  with  gusto  as  they  went. 

A  tiny,  chubby  girl  about  two  years  old  always  trailed  behind  them. 
Rootay  (Ruthie)  had  thin  black  hair  falHng  across  her  wide  red-cheeked 
face  and  she  wore  a  little  suit  of  soft  gray  caribou  skin  with  fringes  on 
the  sleeves  and  legs  and  a  convenient  flap  down  the  back  which  opened 
when  she  squatted  and  stayed  closed  when  she  stood  upright.  When  we 
tried  to  lure  her  into  the  tent  she  stared  solemnly  and  the  comers  of  her 
mouth  went  down  and  down  until  they  nearly  touched  her  chin.  Tears 
were  very  close— but  so  was  laughter.  She  ran  away  like  a  wild  animal 
and  a  little  later  we  heard  shrieks  and  giggles  as  she  jumped  on  her 
trio  of  brothers  and  they  all  went  down  in  a  squirming  heap. 

Her  reluctance  to  enter  the  tent  was  finally  overcome  by  the  zipper 
on  the  front  flap.  She  discovered  it  one  day  and  from  then  on  she  would 
not  be  parted  from  it.  Up  and  down  it  went,  while  Rootay  shouted  with 
laughter.  Her  shyness  departed  magically  and  she  consented  to  devour 
huge  quantities  of  unhealthy  food. 

Idlouk's  children  were  full  of  curiosity  and  merriment— everything 
about  us  entertained  them.  This  was  apparently  their  summer  holiday. 
We  learned  later  that  the  winter  is  also  their  winter  holiday.  There  are 
no  schools,  no  bedtimes,  no  chores,  no  music  lessons,  no  doctors  or  den- 
tists. We  never  saw  a  stem  or  nagging  parent  and  we  never  heard  an 
Eskimo  say  a  harsh  word  to  a  child  or  strike  one.  Children  in  the  north 
country  seemed  to  have  a  perennial  good  time. 

With  all  their  enviable  freedom,  however,  they  learned  politeness  and 
obedience  from  their  first  breath.  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  was 
an  unquestioned  axiom,  a  necessity  of  survival.  The  Eskimos  were  strict 
disciplinarians  and  there  was  always  dignity  in  the  adult's  relation  with 
the  child.  But  discipline  was  accomplished  with  gentleness,  love,  relaxa- 
tion and  humor.  A  single  quiet,  smiling  word  from  Kidla  and  a  small 
child  would  instantly  stop  playing  with  his  father's  rifle. 

There  was  no  planned  system  of  education,  but  neither  was  there 
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tenseness  in  the  atmosphere— perhaps  one  follows  the  other.  Idlouk's 
children  were  the  best  brought-up  youngsters  I  had  ever  seen.  They 
smiled  and  laughed  constantly;  they  did  as  they  were  told;  they  ate  what 
was  given  to  them;  and  they  always  said  thank  you. 

One  day  Nua,  Moseesee  and  Pauloosee  brought  us  a  present,  pride 
and  happiness  shining  on  their  faces.  The  present  was  two  goose  eggs. 
But  we  were  without  words  to  thank  them.  The  day  before  Bill  and 
Mary  Drury  had  discovered  the  first  bird's  nest,  that  of  a  snow  goose. 
It  was  in  a  small  ravine  near  the  beach,  close  to  our  camp.  With  pointing 
and  gestures  we  learned  that  the  children's  present  came  from  that  nest. 

We  did  not  want  to  hurt  their  feelings  and  took  the  eggs  with  grati- 
tude. But  Bill  called  Idlouk  and  a  strange  conversation  ensued  in  which 
Bill  tried  to  explain  to  our  guide  that  our  purpose  in  being  on  Bylot 
Island  was  not  to  eat  eggs  but  to  watch  them.  Idlouk  understood  some 
English  although  he  found  it  difficult  to  pronounce— his  consonants 
could  not  find  their  way  from  the  bottom  of  his  bronchial  tube  to  the 
palate,  where  English  consonants  belong.  As  he  listened  to  the  slow,  care- 
ful sentences  his  brown  face  screwed  up  in  the  effort  to  understand.  After 
a  question  he  would  look  off  into  the  distance  for  a  long  moment.  Then 
his  face  would  clear,  he  would  smile  and  say  with  definiteness,  "Yes. 
No."  It  was  a  little  while  before  we  realized  that  "Yes"  meant  that  he 
had  understood  the  question  and  that  the  answer  to  it  was  "No."  At 
the  end  of  the  lecture  he  said,  "Yes.  Yes,"  with  deliberateness.  Idlouk 
was  a  careful  man  who  abided  by  the  laws  of  the  white  man.  He  was 
also,  we  knew,  opposed  to  waste  or  senseless  destruction  of  animals.  He 
obviously  took  in  the  meaning  of  the  little  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
birds'  eggs  are  a  great  delicacy  for  the  Eskimos,  whose  diet  is,  to  say  the 
least,  uninteresting. 

Afterwards  he  talked  to  his  children  for  a  long  time,  very  expressively. 
He  was  not  cross  with  them,  but  he  was  voluble.  He  was  probably  saying, 
"These  people  are  rather  foolish  and  they  don't  know  much  yet.  But 
they  are  nice  and  they  give  you  chocolate.  So  lay  off  their  birds'  nests. 
You  can  find  others  back  in  the  hills  if  you  are  really  hungry." 

The  geese  deserted  the  nest.  That  was  the  first  and  last  live  goose  nest 
we  found. 

We  asked  Idlouk  to  commission  his  eager  trio  of  small  sons  to  find 
lemmings  for  us,  as  we  had  been  asked  to  collect  some  live  specimens 
for  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  New  York  City.  One  day  they  found  an  inhabited 
burrow  and  they  set  to  work  with  as  much  bustling  activity  as  the  lem- 
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ming  itself,  digging  from  different  directions  with  their  hands  to  unearth 
the  little  rodent  from  its  network  of  tunnels.  ITiey  brought  it  to  us  in  a 
tin  can,  their  brown  faces  alive  with  smiles.  Tlie  little  creature  cowered 
hopelessly  in  the  bottom  of  the  can,  a  soft  brown  ball  with  shining  eyes. 
We  made  it  a  bed  of  shredded  newspaper  and  gave  it  oatmeal  to  eat,  and 
still  it  did  not  move.  It  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  deep  shock.  But  the 
next  morning  the  oatmeal  was  gone  and  so  was  the  lemming.  The  little 
boys  found  no  more. 

The  evening  after  the  lemming  was  caught  we  made  our  first  radio 
broadcast  to  Pond  Inlet.  We  had  brought  with  us  three  lightweight 
walky-talky  hand  sets  which  looked  like  toys  and  turned  out  to  be  no 
more  useful.  Pete  had  taken  one  of  them  back  to  the  mainland  and  we 
were  to  try  to  establish  contact  three  times  a  week  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
We  all,  including  Idlouk,  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  hill  behind  the  camp. 
Bren  or  Pete,  we  knew,  would  be  on  the  tall  hill  back  of  Pond  Inlet 
(we  had  twenty  miles  of  the  earth's  curve  to  overcome). 

Ned  turned  on  his  set  and  got  a  sound  like  a  storm  at  sea.  He  shouted 
several  times,  "Bylot  Island  to  Pond  Inlet.  Can  you  read  me?"  After  a 
while,  to  his  surprise,  he  received  a  faint,  buzzy  answer.  He  immediately 
turned  the  set  over  to  Idlouk,  who  had  never  seen  this  gadget  before  and 
was  almost  jumping  with  excited  curiosity.  Idlouk  chattered  over  the 
instrument  for  a  long  time  with  an  unknown  friend  at  the  other  end. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  incontinent  laughter  and  we  were  sure  that 
they  were  telling  unprintable  Eskimo  jokes.  (We  found  out  later  that 
he  was  telling  Pond  Inlet  about  our  new  lemming  pet  and  its  escape.) 
After  ten  minutes  the  reception  grew  weak,  and  finally  died  out 
altogether. 

Idlouk  was  delighted  with  the  toy  and  laughed  all  the  way  down  the 
hill.  He  had  an  idea,  he  told  us.  Talking  with  motions,  facial  expressions 
and  an  occasional  word  here  and  there,  Idlouk  was  fairly  easy  to  under- 
stand. One  hunter,  we  gathered,  would  go  out  on  the  ice  with  his  rifle 
and  a  radio,  while  another  sat  on  a  high  hill  with  a  telescope  and  another 
radio.  The  watcher  on  the  hill  would  tell  his  friend  on  the  sea  ice,  over 
the  radio,  where  the  seals  were  lying.  We  were  given  to  understand  that 
this  would  revolutionize  seal  hunting.  Anyway  it  would  be  fun.  How 
much  do  these  things  cost,  he  asked. 

"Three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  each,"  Ned  replied. 

Idlouk's  face  fell.  He  wrinkled  his  nose  and  said,  "Akal"  with  vehe- 
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mence.  His  expressiveness  left  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
''Akar  meant  "No/' 


The  Rhythm  of  the  Tundra 

THE  DAYS  SPARKLED  with  sunlight,  hour  by  hour  the  snow  melted  and 
the  tundra  teemed  with  busy,  ever-changing  springtime  life.  Spots  of 
brightness  appeared  on  the  brown  hills  as  the  new,  tiny  flowers  of  early 
spring  bloomed.  They  were  so  little  and  inconspicuous  that  at  first  we 
did  not  appreciate  them.  But  once  we  got  over  thinking  about  the  roses 
and  honeysuckle  of  home  we  saw  that  the  flowers  of  the  tundra  were 
beautiful.  Most  of  the  blossoms  looked  delicate  and  frail.  We  could  not 
understand  how  they  withstood  the  frequent  below-freezing  temperatures 
and  the  snow  and  freezing  rain  and  the  bitter  east  wind  or  how  they  had 
managed  to  find  homes  at  all  in  a  land  which  was  half  desert,  half  bog. 

The  soil,  we  learned,  was  originally  prepared  for  them  by  lichens. 
These  lowly,  primitive  plants  are  usually  the  first  to  appear  on  barren 
land.  A  lichen,  flat  and  rootless,  can  exist  on  a  naked  rock.  Acid-producing 
fungus  in  the  lichen  gradually  disintegrates  the  rock.  As  the  plant  propa- 
gates and  spreads,  the  rock  becomes  more  crumbly— and  then,  one  day, 
it  is  soil,  ready  for  a  buttercup  or  a  willow. 

But  tundra  soil  does  not  favor  deep-rooted  plants.  Either  it  is  too  soggy, 
so  that  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  roots  cannot  get  air,  or  too  sandy, 
so  that  they  cannot  get  water.  Most  of  the  tundra  plants,  therefore,  had 
wide-spreading,  shallow  roots.  Their  leaves  were  thick,  small  and  often 
hairy,  and  their  stems  were  furry,  to  protect  them  against  the  cold.  They 
grew  close  to  the  ground,  where  the  temperature  was  nearly  constant 
and  the  wind  could  not  disturb  them. 

The  arctic  flowers,  blooms  of  cold  and  treeless  barrens,  were  closely 
related  to  those  we  had  found  in  other  Junes  on  the  high  rocks  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy,  far  above  tree  line.  Mountain  mustard,  with  delicate, 
spidery,  white  petals,  has  cousins  dwelling  in  misty  crevices  of  the  Italian 
Dolomites.  Cinquefoil,  yellow  as  sunlight  on  gray,  desertlike  sandstone 
slopes,  brightens  also  the  high  meadows  of  the  Alps.  Astragalus  alpimis, 
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a  convoluted  lavender  blossom,  is  first  cousin  to  lupine.  Woolly  lousewort 
(formerly  reputed  to  bring  vermin  to  grazing  sheep)  was  red-pink  and 
fat,  with  white  cotton  puffing  out  between  its  small  blossoms.  Erysimum 
pallasii  was  a  perfectly  round  pink  cluster  smelling  dusty-sweet  and  send- 
ing long  roots  across  dry  sand.  We  saw  an  occasional  buttercup  in  a  moist 
valley,  unexpected  reminder  of  home. 

Bees  buzzed  and  fussed  around  the  new  blossoms,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Eskimos,  who  were  afraid  of  them.  Once,  while  I  watched  Kidla  scraping 
a  sealskin,  she  suddenly  shrieked,  jumped  up  and  ran  into  her  tent.  A 
bee  had  landed  on  a  blossom  beside  her.  She  peeked  out  a  moment  later, 
gave  me  an  embarrassed  look  and  laughed  her  hoarse,  blithe  laugh.  But 
she  would  not  come  out  until  the  inoflfensive  bee  had  disappeared.  Es- 
kimos, who  do  not  fear  death,  are  afraid  of  all  insects.  They  run  when 
they  see  the  harmless  spiders  and  beetles  of  the  tundra,  and  a  bee  sends 
them  into  a  panic. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  at  least  one  bee.  It 
lived  in  a  lemming  hole  right  outside  our  tent  flap.  I  spent  much  time 
there  on  sunny  days,  typing  and  doing  laundry,  while  two  feet  from 
me  the  bee  went  busily  in  and  out  of  its  hole. 

These  bees,  actually  bumblebees  familiar  to  temperature  climates,  are 
almost  the  only  and  certainly  the  most  numerous  Hymenoptera  in  the 
arctic.  {Hymenoptera  include  all  the  insects  with  a  highly  organized  so- 
cial life.)  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sun  melts  the  snow  and  warms 
the  frozen  earth,  the  queen  bee,  warm  and  secure  underground,  usually 
in  an  old  lemming  hole— bless  the  useful  lemming— begins  to  produce 
worker  bees.  Later  in  the  spring  she  gives  birth  to  males,  and  in  mid- 
summer a  new  queen  is  produced  and  the  old  one  dies.  The  bees  are 
active  in  June,  July  and  August  diligently  pollinating  the  flowers  and 
building  a  new  nest  for  their  queen.  At  the  end  of  summer  they  die. 
Only  the  queen  is  left,  now  fertilized,  sheltered  in  a  nest  lined  with 
moss  and  grasses.  There  she  exists,  half  alive,  in  a  temperature  just  about 
at  freezing  point,  until  the  thawing  of  the  earth  warms  her  to  life  and 
the  new  cycle  of  reproduction. 

Bees  were  not  the  only  insects  we  saw  those  first  days.  The  tundra 
was  busy  with  small  crawling  or  flying  creatures— springtails,  beetles, 
spiders,  an  occasional  butterfly.  Rick  Miller,  our  entomologist,  was  off  on 
a  trip,  so  we  caught  a  few,  put  them  in  bottles  and  laid  them  in  rows, 
like  glass  coffins,  in  his  little  tent. 

There  were  no  worms.  The  weather  was  too  inclement  for  them  even 
in  summer,  and  they  could  not  dig  deep  enough  into  the  damp,  airless 
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soil  to  escape  the  winter  freeze.  The  function  of  worms  in  kinder  climates 
was  taken  over  on  the  tundra  to  some  extent  by  soil  mites  and  springtails 
in  larval  form.  But  the  chief  influence  on  the  soil  was  the  lemming.  With 
their  myriad  crisscrossing  tunnels  the  little  rodents  broke  up  the  earth 
and  aerated  it  so  that  plant  roots  had  a  chance  to  take  hold.  Vegetable 
matter,  passing  through  their  bodies,  enriched  the  soil.  Soft,  moist  mosses 
were  attracted  to  the  edges  of  their  holes;  these  held  the  moisture  near 
the  surface,  encouraging  the  growth  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  The 
extra  moisture  also  resulted  in  frost  erosion,  which  broke  up  the  soil  still 
further.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  the  lemmings,  in  years  of  high 
population  density,  destroyed  the  land  cover  by  eating  both  the  tops 
and  roots  of  plants. 

Here  was  yet  another  example  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  hum- 
ble lemming.  Simply  by  being  the  most  multitudinous  animal  of  the 
tundra  it  was  the  central  core  of  the  interdependence  of  arctic  life.  Both 
by  its  presence  and  by  its  absence  it  influenced  the  lives  of  all  other 
tundra  creatures,  including  man. 

The  lemming  population  is  in  a  continual  state  of  wild  fluctuation, 
as  is  that  of  most  small  rodents.  In  its  northern  home,  where  predators 
are  few,  the  small  rodent  breeds  very  fast  (one  pair  of  breeding  mice, 
unchecked,  can  have  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  descendants  in  one 
four-month  breeding  season),  reaches  a  peak  of  population  about  every 
four  years  and  destroys  its  own  feeding  grounds  in  the  frantic  effort  to 
get  enough  to  eat.  Then  it  dies  of  disease  or  starvation,  or  migrates,  leav- 
ing the  land  a  wasted,  ugly  desert  behind  it. 

The  population  fluctuations  of  this  maladjusted  animal  leave  a  trail 
which  spreads  like  the  ripples  of  a  wake  over  the  whole  of  the  delicately 
balanced  tundra  world.  Snowy  owls,  ravens,  jaegers  and  hawks  depend 
on  the  lemming  for  food.  When  the  lemmings  disappear  these  birds  are 
in  serious  difficulty.  Many  of  them  subsist  thinly  on  the  eggs  and  nestlings 
of  songbirds  and  terns.  Often  these  large,  hungry  birds  do  not  breed  in 
a  lean  lemming  year.  (But  in  peak  years,  it  has  been  noted,  owls  and 
hawks  lay  more  eggs  than  usual.) 

If  the  lemming  crash  occurs  in  the  winter  the  predatory  birds  must 
migrate  or  starve.  Ravens,  which  are  generally  not  migratory,  will  eat 
bear  leavings.  Sometimes  a  surprised  trapper  finds  a  raven  in  his  fox  trap, 
devouring  the  bait.  Snowy  owls,  which  also  prefer  to  stay  in  the  arctic 
through  the  winter,  will  usually  migrate  far  to  the  south  in  a  lemmingless 
season.  The  winter  before  our  expedition  reached  Bylot  Island  there  had 
been  a  large  influx  of  snowy  owls  in  the  northern  United  States.  In  the 
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treeless  prairies  and  rolling  fields  and  open  beaches  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  these  great  white  predators  see  land  similar  to  their  native  tundra. 
There  they  settle,  to  be  quickly  decimated  by  eager  hunters  and  irate 
farmers.  Plardly  a  single  owl  survives  to  make  the  return  flight  to  the 
lonely,  safe  northland. 

One  creature  influenced  in  a  different  way  by  lemmings  is  the  caribou. 
It  has  been  noted  that  when  the  lemmings  are  at  their  most  numerous 
the  caribou  herds  move  away.  Probably  the  raveled  moss,  tattered  ruined 
grass  and  ubiquitous  mouse  droppings  offend  the  sensitive  noses  of  the 
deer.  This  is  a  disastrous  occurrence  for  many  inland  Eskimos  and  most 
northern  Indians,  who  depend  on  the  deer  for  food  and  clothing. 

Foxes  and  weasels  depend  almost  entirely  on  lemmings.  If  the  lem- 
ming fails  in  the  summer  the  foxes  can  subsist  on  the  eggs  and  young 
of  birds,  mostly  ducks  and  geese.  If  starvation  comes  in  fall  or  winter 
the  foxes  will  follow  polar  bears,  devouring  their  leavings.  The  bears  feed 
on  seals  and  go  south  on  the  pack  ice,  following  seal  migrations  of  many 
hundreds  of  miles.  Why  the  seals  go  south  is  not  entirely  clear.  But  in 
the  late  summer,  before  the  pack  ice  starts  moving  south,  fish  caught 
in  polar  waters  are  found  to  be  emaciated  almost  to  skeletons  and  the 
seals  probably  move  southward  to  find  food.  One  begins  to  see  the  strik- 
ing interrelationship  between  life  on  land  and  sea  in  a  food  chain  which 
leads  from  a  failure  of  fish  around  the  North  Pole  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
an  arctic  fox  (which  has  occasionally  been  trapped  as  far  south  as  Nova 
Scotia,  at  least  a  thousand  miles  from  its  native  tundra ) . 

The  foxes  that  remain  in  a  starvation  winter  are  further  reduced  by 
the  activities  of  weasels.  These  wiry  animals,  intelligent  and  capable,  can 
follow  lemmings  right  into  their  burrows.  Having  nothing  else  to  eat  and 
being  unable  to  migrate,  the  weasels  feed  on  most  of  the  remaining  lem- 
mings before  the  foxes  can  get  them. 

The  unfortunate  fox  is  left  with  the  only  alternative  of  taking  trap 
bait.  In  winters  of  severe  fox  famine  the  hunters  take  record  numbers  of 
foxes  in  their  traps,  even  though  the  actual  fox  population  may  be  rela- 
tively small.  Next  winter,  Idlouk  told  us,  would  be  a  very  big  fox  year. 
Most  of  the  remaining  lemmings  would  have  been  destroyed  and  there 
would  be  no  edible  winter  birds  except  the  elusive  ptarmigan  (whose 
numbers  the  hungry  foxes  had  probably  already  reduced  during  the  past 
year) .  However,  the  winter  after  next  there  would  be  almost  no  fur  game, 
and  many  Eskimos  would  exceed  their  credit  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany store  and  go  hungry.  Lemming— ptarmigan— fox— man.  It  is  like  a 
slow  game  of  ninepins. 
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Somehow  a  few  lemmings  survive,  to  propagate  and  start  a  new  chain. 
The  revival  of  foxes,  weasels  and  raptorial  birds  lags  well  behind  that 
of  the  lemmings,  since  there  are  fewer  of  them  and  they  are  much  slower 
breeders.  So  the  little  rodent  has  a  chance  to  revive  its  race  before  its 
hunters  catch  up  with  it.  This  convenient  arrangement  of  birth  rates, 
typical  of  almost  all  predator-victim  chains,  keeps  the  world  going  in  a 
constantly  oscillating  balance.  "No  predator,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "can 
afford  to  be  too  efficient." 

In  other  lands  man  has  proved  to  be  a  predator  too  efficient.  But  in 
the  undisturbed  world  of  the  arctic  the  rodent  cycle  was  allowed  to  have 
its  full  effect,  unhampered  by  man-made  experiments  in  rodent  control, 
destruction  or  encouragement  of  mouse-eaters,  or  creation  of  artificial 
environments  such  as  cultivated  fields  and  pruned  woodlands.  Man,  in 
this  case,  was  a  victim,  not  a  cause,  of  the  natural  fluctuation  of  the 
lemming  population.  And,  along  with  man,  almost  every  creature  of  the 
tundra,  even  down  to  the  grasses  and  mosses  and  the  insects  that  lived 
in  them.  And  even  below  that,  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  lemming 
is  the  god  of  the  arctic— the  helpless,  maladjusted,  nervous,  frightened, 
persecuted  deity,  to  which  all  life  on  the  tundra  must  bow. 

Bird  life  changed  every  day.  We  had  been  greeted  by  hundreds  of  snow 
geese,  feeding  and  courting  all  around  our  camp.  Now  they  were  begin- 
ning to  disappear,  and  within  five  days  of  our  arrival  we  could  find  only 
an  occasional  courting  pair.  They  still  flew  overhead  in  large  flocks,  on 
feeding  expeditions.  But  most  of  them  had  finished  courting  and  retired 
to  inaccessible  ravines  to  establish  their  households. 

New  birds  were  coming  in.  One  morning,  in  a  brown  puddle  high 
above  our  camp,  we  came  across  six  red  phalaropes  just  in  from  their 
five-  or  six-thousand-mile  migration  from  the  South  Atlantic.  These  are 
slim,  long-beaked  wading  and  swimming  birds,  red-brown  in  front,  mot- 
tled gray-brown  on  the  back.  Like  most  of  the  birds  which  nest  in  the 
arctic  the  phalaropes  could  melt  into  the  tundra  just  by  standing  still. 
But  these  birds  were  whirling  in  nervous  circles  as  they  dipped  their  beaks 
into  the  swampy  puddle,  and  they  didn't  seem  to  know  we  were  there. 
The  purpose  of  this  neurotic-looking  behavior  was  to  stir  up  delicacies- 
plankton  and  algae— from  the  muddy  bottom  so  they  could  eat  without 
getting  their  faces  wet.  Within  three  or  four  days  the  phalaropes  had 
gone,  presumably  to  inland  nesting  grounds  to  set  up  their  reverse  house- 
keeping. The  phalarope  is  one  of  the  few  bird  species  in  which  the 
female  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  male.  She  courts  him,  and  when 
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the  time  comes  he  takes  complete  charge  of  brooding  the  nest  and  feed- 
ing the  young— does  everything  but  lay  the  eggs. 

After  their  departure  golden  and  black-bellied  plovers  began  to  arrive 
in  numbers,  sleek  and  elegant  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  of  a 
couturier's  shop,  although  many  of  them  had  flown  some  three  thousand 
miles  from  South  America.  These  birds,  very  close  cousins,  have  never 
been  known  to  nest  side  by  side.  But  on  Bylot  Island  they  did  so.  They 
were  not  pleasant  about  it— black-bellied  plovers  frequently  invaded  the 
territories  of  goldens  only,  apparently,  to  annoy  them. 

One  morning  we  watched  a  pair  of  black-bellied  plovers  courting.  By 
our  standards  it  was  a  dull  procedure.  First  the  male  fluffed  up  the  feath- 
ers of  his  back,  stretched  his  neck  and  lowered  his  head  until  he  looked 
like  a  hunchback.  The  female  stood  ten  feet  away,  watching  stolidly.  He 
kept  his  unattractive  stance  until  she  pattered  casually  past  him,  looking 
straight  ahead.  Ten  feet  beyond  she  paused  and  started  to  feed  furiously 
(an  instinctive  nervous  reaction).  After  about  fifteen  minutes  he  walked 
past  her  and  assumed  the  hunchback  pose  again,  while  the  female  looked 
the  other  way.  For  an  interminable  time  they  stood  stock  still,  facing 
in  opposite  directions.  Then  the  female  walked  past  again  and  ate  an- 
other large  meal.  Probably  she  had  not  eaten  that  much  since  the  same 
time  last  year.  The  procedure  was  repeated  for  about  an  hour,  then  we 
gave  up.  At  this  rate  they  wouldn't  even  be  on  a  first-name  basis  by  the 
time  the  mating  season  was  over.  We  went  back  the  next  morning  to  see 
if  they  had  got  any  more  verve  into  it,  but  they  weren't  there  any  more. 
Either  they  were  on  their  honeymoon  or  the  thing  had  got  too  long  and 
boring  even  for  them. 

The  courting  of  the  Baird's  sandpipers  was  much  more  spirited.  The 
male,  standing  still,  slowly  lifted  one  long,  slender  wing  straight  up  into 
the  air,  pointing  at  the  sky.  He  did  the  same  with  the  other  wing.  Then 
he  spread  both  wings  wide,  fanned  his  tail  and  hurtled  across  the  ground 
towards  his  beloved.  She  ran  away.  He  stopped,  practiced  the  wing  ex- 
ercise, then  threw  himself  at  her  again.  Again  she  ran  away  and  he  flew 
off,  apparently  discouraged.  It  was  a  short  romance— about  five  minutes. 
But  not  long  afterward  we  found  a  nest  near  there,  a  shallow  depression 
in  the  ground  near  a  clump  of  yellow  grass,  with  an  almost  invisible 
tundra-colored  egg  in  it.  A  mother  sandpiper  cried  distressfully  and 
dragged  her  wings  on  the  ground  nearby,  trying  to  distract  our  attention. 

The  little  Lapland  longspurs  were  laying  out  their  territories,  and  al- 
though they  were  not  yet  nesting  they  protected  vehemently  what  they 
considered   their  boundaries.   The   territories   seemed   unconscionably 
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large.  They  couldn't  possibly  need  that  much  to  eat  (but  we  learned 
that  it  is  also  a  method  of  birth  control— the  larger  the  individual  terri- 
tories the  fewer  birds  will  be  able  to  make  nests  in  any  given  locality). 
When  a  longspur  feels  belligerent  he  flies  directly  upward,  high  in  the 
air  then  floats  to  the  ground  on  outspread  wings,  warbling  a  long  sweet 
song.  It  is  a  lovely  way  of  being  angry.  On  landing  he  approaches  the 
intruder  with  a  warlike  air,  fluffing  out  his  black  neck  feathers  in  a  pretty 
ruff.  The  two  warriors  circle  each  other  until  one  of  them  gives  up.  Some- 
times they  fight— a  real  knock-down,  drag-out  fight. 

Many  of  the  other  small  birds  also  soared  and  sang,  and  when  we 
walked  the  air  was  full  of  the  enchanting  warble  of  a  multitude  of  angry 
little  floating  birds.  This  is  typical  open-country  activity.  All  songbirds 
proclaim  their  ownership  of  land  and  express  their  displeasure  with  an 
intruder  by  singing.  Most  of  the  birds  we  know  perch  on  a  prominent 
tree  branch,  where  they  can  be  seen,  to  talk  back  to  their  neighbors.  The 
small  birds  which  nest  where  there  are  no  trees  have  to  get  up  in  the 
air  somehow  to  display  their  male  plumage  while  they  sing— so  they  have 
developed  the  soaring  procedure. 

The  tundra  birds,  we  noticed,  were  well  adapted  to  an  open-country 
life,  and  far  more  generalized  than  birds  which  can  live  only  in  tropical 
or  temperate  zones.  As  one  moves  northward  the  brilliant-plumaged  birds 
and  those  with  fussy  tastes— fancy  nest  builders,  worm-eaters,  tree 
dwellers— drop  out.  On  the  tundra  we  found  only  birds  which  could  live 
on  almost  any  kind  of  insect  or  vegetation,  which  didn't  need  to  build 
complicated  nests,  which  could  crouch  on  open  ground  and  disappear 
by  sitting  still,  which  could  defend  boundaries  and  protect  eggs  and 
young  by  simple  devices  of  attack  or  lure. 

We  often  walked  down  the  beach,  a  narrow  strip  still  mostly  snow- 
covered,  with  immense  cliffs  of  sandstone  towering  above  it.  The  soft 
stone  of  the  cliffs  was  eroded  and  carved  by  wind  and  snow  into  mono- 
lithic shapes,  enormous  figures  of  hooded,  armless  men,  like  half-realized 
sculpture.  Once  we  came  across  a  perfect  small  column,  smooth  as  marble 
and  broken  off  at  one  end  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  a  building.  We  had 
been  told  there  were  prehistoric  relics  in  the  Eastern  Arctic.  This  piece 
of  pillar  looked  man-made,  and  we  thought  we  might  find  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  pre-Eskimo  settlement  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  But,  like 
"native  music,"  this  new  theory  was  short-lived.  We  scrambled  up  the 
crumbling  cliffside,  clinging  to  handholds  only  to  have  them  turn  to  dust 
in  our  hands,  pulling  out  grass  clumps  by  the  roots  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
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from  slipping  backwards.  We  arrived  at  the  top  sneezing  and  coughing 
and  gray  from  head  to  foot  with  sandstone  dust.  Bare  tundra  greeted 
us,  pure  and  empty  as  the  day  it  was  created.  A  snow  bunting  sang  at 
us  derisively,  flew  down  the  cliff  and  vanished  halfway. 

Well,  at  least  we  might  find  a  snow  bunting  nest.  We  slid  down  a 
nanow  chutelike  ravine,  clouds  of  dust  flying  around  us.  Digging  our 
legs  into  soft  dust  up  to  the  knees,  we  managed  to  stop  near  where  we 
had  seen  the  bird  disappear.  One  by  one  we  crawled  carefully  over  the 
edge  of  our  chute  and  spread-eagled  on  the  crumbling  rock.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  a  hole.  Deep  inside  it  we  could  glimpse  an  untidy  nest  of 
feathers  and  grass,  and  one  small  egg.  We  slid  down  the  rest  of  the  way, 
sat  on  a  sofa-shaped  piece  of  pressure  ice  on  the  beach  and  watched 
the  hole.  A  pair  of  snow  buntings  hovered  anxiously  near.  We  remained 
absolutely  still  and  soon  they  apparently  decided  we  were  rocks.  The 
female  landed  on  the  ridge  and  hopped  into  the  hole  without  disturbing 
a  grain  of  dust.  After  a  while  a  bee  went  in  too,  and  Mama  hopped  out 
again  angrily.  This  was  definitely  not  their  day. 

We  left  them  and  walked  on,  the  sandstone  cliffs  above  us  becoming 
taller  and  wilder.  Two  ravens  rose  heavily  from  the  beach  and  flapped 
up  a  steep  ravine.  These  birds,  more  than  any  others,  are  associated  with 
desolate  regions  of  rock  and  desert  and  mountain,  and  the  ragged,  for- 
bidding cliffs  were  a  fitting  home. 

About  a  mile  from  camp,  on  the  top  of  a  jutting  cliff  that  looked  like 
Prometheus's  Rock,  a  duck  hawk  was  perched— a  fierce  and  noble  preda- 
tor similar  to  the  European  peregrine  falcon.  We  had  often  seen  it  fly, 
straight  as  a  bullet,  over  our  camp,  and  Josselyn  had  tried  in  vain  to 
shoot  it.  Since  a  hunting  duck  hawk  has  been  clocked  with  a  stop  watch 
(by  airplane)  at  one  hundred  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  Josselyn's  failure  was  understandable.  This  was  the  first  time  any  of 
us  had  found  its  perch.  There  appeared  to  be  only  one  bird,  but  perhaps 
there  was  a  nest.  Again  we  scrambled  up  the  sandstone.  The  hawk 
watched  us  fixedly  as  we  approached  from  the  back,  turning  its  head 
as  if  it  were  on  a  swivel.  Before  we  could  reach  its  perch  it  flew,  made  a 
few  wide  circles  and  disappeared  into  the  white  sky.  Its  rock  was  a  narrow, 
crumbling  overhang  over  which  we  walked  gingerly,  looking  through 
eroded  holes  down  to  the  beach  several  hundred  feet  below.  Though 
the  rock  was  covered  with  droppings  there  was  no  sign  of  a  nest. 

We  wandered  home  along  the  beach.  A  light  mist  rose  off  the  melting 
snow  and  the  sun  shone  behind  us  through  thin  clouds.  We  were  each 
ringed  by  a  small  bright  rainbow.  As  we  walked,  clothed  in  rainbows. 
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we  picked  up  shells— mussels,  small  clams  and  delicately  tinted  coquinas, 
a  tiny  shellfish  usually  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  We  came  across  several  more  of  those  prehistoric 
pillars.  Some  of  them  were  part  of  the  sandstone  cliff,  and  we  realized 
that  the  hands  that  had  carved  them  into  such  smooth  perfection  were 
wind,  snow  and  erosion. 

This  strange  land  of  carved  sandstone  and  personal  rainbows  seemed 
quite  unreal.  We  walked  in  a  dream. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

On  April  19,  1956,  Commander  Crabb  disappeared  in 
England's  Portsmouth  Harbor— "presumably  drowned"— in 
circumstances  which  have  aroused  world-wide  speculation, 
talk,  and  excitement.  But  for  many  months  before  this, 
Crabb  and  Marshall  Pugh  had  been  working  together  on  the 
story  of  his  career.  The  following  chapters  tell  something  of 
Crabb's  early  life,  his  first  dive,  and  his  last. 
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BOLtf  BIT  OF  ROCK 


IN  NOVEMBER  1942  when  Lionel  Philip  Kenneth  Crabb  was  drawn  into 
the  battle  against  Italian  frogmen,  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  opposed 
to  any  form  of  exercise  and  capable  of  swimming  only  three  lengths  of  a 
swimming-pool.  He  was  to  emerge  from  the  struggle  under  water  as  a 
famous  frogman  and  a  minor  legend  of  the  Mediterranean  war.  He  was 
to  emerge  still  unable  to  swim  more  than  three  lengths  of  a  pool  without 
swimfins,  with  his  deep  dislike  of  exercise  unimpaired.  In  November  1942 
his  chance  of  emerging  at  all  seemed  slender.  In  his  history  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  British  at  war. 

Little  in  his  past  experience  had  prepared  him  for  the  job.  Between 
the  two  wars  he  had  drifted  amiably,  certain  that  things  would  be  all 
right  in  the  end,  and  they  usually  were.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  the  Merchant  Navy  and  had  sailed  aboard  the  s.s.  Bonheur, 
which  plied  between  Buenos  Aires  and  New  York.  When  he  was  about 
to  be  examined  for  a  second  mate's  ticket,  he  left  the  Merchant  Navy 
and  joined  Shell  Eastern  Petroleum  in  New  York,  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  the  oil-fields.  He  ended  his  career  in  oil,  selling  gas  from  a  filling 
station  in  Windgap,  Pennsylvania,  and  went  back  to  London  to  join  a 
cousin  in  an  advertising  syndicate.  As  soon  as  the  business  prospered, 
he  sold  his  share. 

At  this  time  he  shared  a  flat  with  a  friend  who  was  addicted  to  drink. 
When  his  flat-mate's  parents  decided  that  their  son  needed  a  change,  they 
paid  Crabb's  passage  to  accompany  him  on  a  journey  to  the  China  Seas. 
His  instructions  were  to  keep  him  from  strong  drink  on  the  journey  and 
to  lock  him  in  his  cabin  when  the  ship  called  at  ports.  On  their  way  home 
he  was  much  better,  and  Crabb  dropped  off  at  Singapore.  Having  liked 
the  Chinese  people  he  had  met,  he  decided  to  stay  in  Singapore  and 
learn  the  language.  But  he  could  not  master  the  subtle  tones  and  rhythms 
of  Chinese  sounds,  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  tone  deaf— he 
certainly  could  not  sing.  He  packed  up  and  returned  to  London. 

Most  of  his  money  had  gone,  and  he  filled  in  with  odd  jobs,  once  earn- 
ing two  guineas  modelling  trunks  for  an  advertising  photographer.  He 
thought  the  whole  thing  undignified  and  kept  his  hat  on  to  maintain  his 
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self-respect  while  the  photographs  were  taken.  Then,  with  an  acquaint- 
ance who  specialized  in  getting  finance  for  worth-while  inventions,  he 
formed  a  partnership. 

His  partner  believed  that  there  was  a  great  future  in  the  work  of  a 
French  inventor  named  de  Corlieu,  who  had  devised  a  pair  of  rubber 
swimfins  or  flippers  which  would  allow  a  swimmer  to  balance  in  the  water 
like  a  fish  and  would  greatly  increase  his  speed  and  power.  Crabb  could 
see  no  future  whatever  in  swimfins,  but  he  agreed  to  attend  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  invention  in  the  Marshall  Street  baths.  He  was  bored  by  the 
sight  of  a  grown  woman  splashing  about  in  the  water,  looking  like  an 
anxious  seal,  and  when  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  try  the  swimfins 
he  excused  himself  and  slipped  quietly  away. 

The  men  with  money  shared  his  indifference  to  swimfins,  but  they 
were  interested  in  a  revolutionary  method  of  sewing  kapok,  which  his 
partner  and  he  promoted.  From  the  proceeds  Crabb  made  another  trip 
to  Singapore,  intending  to  try  his  hand  at  writing  Chinese  characters.  He 
returned,  defeated,  to  London  in  1938.  He  had  an  idea  that  a  war  was 
coming  on,  and  he  had  wanted  to  join  the  Royal  Navy  off  and  on  from 
his  eighth  birthday.  So  he  approached  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Re- 
serve, but  they  considered  him  too  old  at  twenty-eight  for  their  immediate 
requirements.  He  dropped  into  the  Cavendish  Hotel  for  a  drink  one  day 
and  stayed  for  a  year.  The  Cavendish  was  then  the  most  wildly  exclusive 
hotel  in  London.  He  got  on  well  with  Rosa  Lewis,  the  proprietress,  who 
let  him  have  a  room  on  the  top  floor  back,  while  he  searched  for  a  job  to 
keep  him  going  until  the  war.  In  the  front  parlour  of  the  Cavendish  he 
met  a  dealer  who  agreed  to  take  him  on  in  a  gallery  of  modern  art.  There 
the  patrons  preferred  to  talk  themselves  into  buying  pictures,  and  his 
task  was  to  listen  to  them,  agreeing  with  them  a  good  deal.  On  the  whole 
his  duties  were  light,  and  he  spent  his  evenings  studying  naval  gunnery. 
One  night  in  1939  he  had  his  first  underwater  adventure.  On  his  way 
home  from  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  he  fell  from  a  launch  into  the  River 
Thames  and  he  was  pulled  out,  downstream,  still  holding  grimly  to  his 
hat. 

When  war  broke  out  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  still  con- 
sidered that  Crabb  was  too  old,  and  he  sailed  from  Thameshaven  as  a 
merchant  seaman  gunner  on  a  tanker  for  Aruba  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember 1939.  A  year  passed  before  he  was  able  to  transfer  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Patrol  Service.  At  Lowestoft,  civilians  who  mustered  with  him  and 
who  had  'mucked  about  in  yachts'  became  petty  officers  while  he  was 
allowed  to  become  an  able  seaman.  He  sailed  in  trawlers  with  strange 
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skippers  and  fishermen  who  did  not  care  to  wear  naval  uniform  or  at- 
tend divisions  and  who  were  certain  that  they  had  some  special  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Articles  of  War. 

By  then,  Crabb  was  becoming  alarmed.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  things  just  happened  to  him  in  peacetime,  but  he  did  not  want  his 
war  to  become  another  hilarious  outing.  At  the  end  of  1941  he  was  com- 
missioned. The  Navy  then  discovered  that  he  had  a  weakness  in  his  left 
eye  and  debarred  him  from  further  sea  service.  Volunteering  for  special 
duties,  he  was  appointed  drainage  and  passive  defence  officer  of  the 
Coastal  Forces  Base  at  Dover.  A  saloon-bar  acquaintance  helped  him  to 
join  Mine  and  Bomb  Disposal.  It  would  mean  dangerous  work,  possibly 
in  dealing  with  unexploded  land  mines  in  the  rubble  of  London  or  in 
rendering  charges  safe  on  invasion  beach-heads,  but  it  was  the  only  way 
he  knew  of  getting  back  to  service. 

He  did  not  expect  to  be  a  good  disposal  officer.  He  could  not  follow 
the  theory  of  electricity,  and  at  H.M.S.  Volcano,  the  bomb-disposal 
school  in  Cumberland,  he  could  not  absorb  all  the  details  of  enemy 
bombs.  After  a  fortnight's  course  in  conventional  mines,  he  went  to 
Swansea  for  experience.  Long  before  he  came  Swansea  had  been  badly 
beaten  about,  but  there  were  no  longer  land  mines  or  unexploded  bombs 
for  his  attention.  From  the  time  he  arrived,  he  was  involved  in  a  bitter 
struggle  with  the  local  naval  padre  who  wanted  to  employ  the  Swansea 
Bomb-disposal  Party  in  the  grounds  of  the  officers'  club.  It  all  fitted  too 
neatly  into  the  pattern  of  Crabb's  previous  experience  and  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  the  joke. 

In  November  1942  he  sailed  for  Gibraltar  to  take  up  duties  there  as 
mine  and  bomb-disposal  officer.  All  he  knew  of  Gibraltar  was  that  it  was 
a  bold  bit  of  rock,  a  British  stronghold  guarding  the  western  approaches 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Otherwise  he  expected  Gibraltar  to  be  as  dull  as 
Swansea— a  dismal  depot  ship  for  distant  wars.  When  he  disembarked 
he  did  not  know  that  Italian  frogmen  were  attacking  shipping  at  Gibral- 
tar; he  had  never  heard  of  Italian  frogmen.  He  walked  up  to  the  Tower 
to  report  to  Commander  Ralph  Hancock,  who  was  in  command  of  mine- 
sweeping  and  extended  defence.  Commander  Hancock  quickly  corrected 
his  notions  of  the  job. 

The  Commander  detailed  the  Italian  underwater  attacks  upon  Gibral- 
tar. Outside,  the  U-boats  were  hunting  in  packs  of  sometimes  twenty. 
During  the  last  year  the  German  Navy  had  sunk  six  million  tons,  losing 
one  U-boat  for  every  sixty  thousand  tons  of  Allied  shipping  they  de- 
stroyed. 
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While  Allied  naval  defences  were  stretched  close  to  breaking  point, 
convoys  of  fifty,  sixty  ships  and  sometimes  more  assembled  in  the  Roads 
of  Gibraltar  and  spread  out  towards  the  Spanish  coast.  Shipping  security 
was  impossible  when  almost  every  visiting  vessel  was  in  view  of  Italian 
and  German  consulates  in  the  neighbouring  Spanish  ports.  Hundreds  of 
dockyard  workers  from  Spain  came  into  Gibraltar  each  day  from  La 
Linea,  a  Spanish  town  which  is  separated  from  Gibraltar  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  sand,  and  they  left  for  home  at  curfew  time  each  night.  The  ships 
were  known  to  the  enemy  by  day,  and  at  night  they  did  not  have  the 
shelter  of  the  dark,  Gibraltar  had  been  lit  up  through  the  worst  of  the 
siege  and  so  remained.  To  have  imposed  a  black-out  would  only  have 
served  to  silhouette  the  keep  against  the  lights  of  Spain. 

Within  the  inner  harbour  were  warships  refitting  and  refuelling.  Out- 
side the  harbour  the  water  was  too  deep  for  many  ships  to  anchor  and 
so  they  lay  north  of  Gibraltar,  near  La  Linea.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
no  more  than  400  yards  from  Spanish  beaches.  From  the  beaches,  Allied 
ships  stretched  in  lines  which  were  often  three  miles  long  from  east  to 
west.  The  ships  in  the  west  were  close  to  the  Spanish  port  of  Algeciras, 
across  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  proximity  to  Spain  of  British  ships 
made  it  very  much  easier  for  Italian  frogmen  to  harry  the  flanks  and  then 
to  escape.  The  project  of  attacking  Gibraltar  themselves  was  one  which 
was  never  far  from  many  Spanish  minds. 

So  far  as  was  known,  the  enemy  had  suffered  no  casualties.  Only  two  of 
their  men  had  been  captured.  There  were  easy  pickings  in  the  Roads  of 
Gibraltar. 

Three  British  naval  harbour  defence  launches  patrolled  the  ships  at 
anchor  in  the  Roads  and  systematically  dropped  light  depth-charges  in 
the  water.  The  launches  ran  round  all  night,  sweeping  the  water  and 
the  sides  of  ships  with  their  lights.  Three  launches  could  not  guard  all 
ships  at  all  times  in  the  great  lake  of  night,  but  a  larger  defence  force 
could  not  be  spared. 

During  Italian  attacks,  British  naval  divers  searched  the  bottoms  of 
ships  in  the  likely  areas  for  mines  and  warheads.  If  they  found  any  charges 
and  if  they  managed  to  take  them  off  before  they  exploded,  it  would  be 
Lieutenant  Crabb's  job  as  mine-disposal  officer  to  render  the  charges  safe 
on  land. 

*I  see,'  Crabb  said.  He  temporarily  lost  track  of  the  Commander's 
words  while  he  thought  about  the  job  the  naval  clearance  divers  were 
expected  to  do.  They  were  to  search  the  bottoms  of  ships,  in  deep  water 
and  all  weathers  in  the  dark.  They  had  to  choose  'likely  areas'  where 
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they  could  begin  to  search  .  .  .  Hkely  areas  among  an  assembly  of  ships 
three  miles  long  and  a  mile  across.  He  remembered  his  own  experience 
in  deep  water,  when  he  had  fallen  into  the  Thames,  tried  to  swim  and 
had  been  dragged  down  by  the  ebb  tide.  By  all  accounts  there  was  some 
fast  water  at  Gibraltar.  Even  if  a  diver  found  the  right  ship,  he  might  be 
beneath  it  when  a  torpedo  warhead  exploded.  Obviously  the  divers  of 
Gibraltar  were  a  large,  elite,  highly  trained  team  of  powerful  swimmers. 
He  certainly  did  not  envy  them  their  job. 

'How  many  divers  are  there?'  he  asked. 

'Two,'  said  Hancock.  'They  are  not  professional  divers,  they  are  not 
mine-disposal  people  and  they  have  no  proper  diving-gear.' 

It  occurred  to  Crabb  that  he  ought  to  volunteer  to  join  the  divers. 
They  were  strong  swimmers  apparently,  and  he  was  a  weak  swimmer. 
But  he  was  mine-disposal  officer  and  it  could  be  argued  that,  if  the  mines 
were  under  water,  the  mine-disposal  officer  should  have  to  do  his  job. 

He  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  up  his  mind  quickly. 
On  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival,  he  went  to  see  the  diving  officer.  Lieu- 
tenant William  Bailey,  and  asked  if  he  wanted  a  hand.  His  voice  was 
deep  and  his  words  were  measured.  He  said  nothing  about  his  shortcom- 
ings as  a  swimmer.  Crabb  was  under  medium  height,  with  a  superbly 
bold,  aggressive,  sharpened  nose.  Hair  grew  high  on  his  cheeks  and  his 
curling  beard  was  rich  and  red.  It  was  not  a  growth  hurriedly  raised  for 
the  Volunteer  Reserve;  it  had  earned  him  the  nickname  'Admiral'  years 
before  the  war.  He  looked  a  most  resolute  officer. 

'Crabb  .  .  .'  said  Bailey,  'a  fine  name  for  this  job.'  He  explained  that 
they  had  no  diving-gear  to  compare  with  the  equipment  of  the  enemy 
.  .  .  jolly  hard  lines,  but  there  it  was.  Since  they  had  no  rubber  suits,  they 
dived  day  and  night  in  swimming-trunks,  and  it  really  was  extraordinary 
how  quickly  one  got  used  to  it,  just  like  the  swimmers  in  the  Serpentine. 
Bailey  had  borrowed  sixteen  Davis  Submerged  Escape  Apparatus  sets 
from  a  submarine  depot  ship.  The  DSEA  set  was  intended  to  help  sub- 
mariners to  escape  from  a  submarine.  It  was  neither  intended  nor  in  any 
way  suitable  for  operational  diving,  but  it  was  better  than  trying  to  dive 
on  a  deep  breath.  Neither  Bailey  nor  his  assistant.  Leading  Seaman  Bell, 
knew  how  to  service  the  sets  properly.  Leading  Seaman  Bell  had  invented 
his  own  diving  helmet  from  a  football  bladder  which  he  had  sealed  at 
the  neck  and  fitted  with  goggles  from  an  old  gas-mask.  Bailey  didn't  ad- 
vise Crabb  to  try  it;  he  didn't  think  that  Bell  had  much  future  as  a 
designer. 

Now  that  Crabb  was  in  the  picture,  would  he  like  to  try  a  dip?  He 
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dressed  in  naval  overalls  and  gym  shoes.  Bailey  showed  him  how  to  strap 
on  the  DSEA  set,  how  to  hold  the  mouthpiece  and  how  to  breathe.  He 
put  on  a  pair  of  goggles  which  did  not  fit  too  well  and  he  felt  most  un- 
pleasantly conspicuous.  Bailey  led  him  to  the  edge  of  the  quay,  tied  a 
string  round  his  wrist  and  told  him  that  the  object  of  the  exercise  was 
to  walk  down  and  up  a  ladder  into  twelve  feet  of  water,  practising 
breathing. 

As  he  struggled  down  the  ladder,  he  was  not  certain  whether  he  was 
breathing  properly.  He  climbed  down  the  ladder,  up  again,  surfaced,  then 
tried  the  drill  again.  He  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  for  he 
had  heard  that  small  octopuses  gathered  in  the  depth  beneath  the  quay, 
and  he  hated  the  very  thought  of  octopuses,  they  reminded  him  of 
worms.  The  rope  at  his  wrist  tightened  and  then  tugged.  He  was  wanted 
on  the  surface. 

'Sorry  about  this,'  Bailey  said;  'had  to  bring  you  back.  Enjoy  your  dip? 
I  have  to  go.  There's  a  flap  on  in  the  harbour.  Mines  have  been  reported.' 
But  Crabb  understood  the  drill  now,  didn't  he?  He  didn't  need  a  piece  of 
string  any  more,  did  he?  There  wasn't  much  to  it,  was  there?  Piece  of 
cake.  He  suggested  that  his  pupil  should  carry  on  practising  alone,  and 
Crabb  obeyed. 

Bailey  had  been  called  on  a  false  alarm  and  he  soon  returned  to  suggest 
that  if  Crabb  felt  that  he  was  quite  happy  about  the  gear,  he  would  show 
him  how  to  examine  a  ship.  They  went  out  in  the  diving-launch  to  a  ship 
which  was  drawing  about  twelve  feet  of  water.  From  the  ship  a  bottom 
line  depended  and  they  dived  together  from  the  ship,  heading  for  the 
line.  Crabb  was  aware  that  the  water  was  very  blue  and  clear,  the  blue 
of  deep  water  over  a  rock-and-sand  bottom,  under  a  clear  sky.  He  saw  that 
the  hull  of  the  ship  was  red,  and  then  he  was  much  too  anxious  and 
involved  to  notice  anything  more.  They  pulled  themselves  down  the  line 
and  grasped  the  bilge-keel  ledge  of  the  ship,  running  along  well  beneath 
the  waterline,  like  a  narrow  metal  ruler.  The  divers  pulled  themselves 
along  it  towards  the  stem,  examining  for  mines.  Crabb  had  great  difficulty 
in  staying  on.  The  swell  was  such  that  they  were  often  wrenched  from 
their  holds.  He  was  afraid  of  deep  water  but  a  little  more  afraid  of  dis- 
playing his  fear. 

The  gym  shoes  that  they  wore  were  weighted  so  that  they  could  remain 
upright  under  water.  In  Gibraltar,  in  1942,  no  one  knew  that  a  diver 
could  weight  his  belt  to  remain  upright  and  still  leave  his  feet  free.  At 
the  end  of  the  bilge  keel  they  surfaced  and  swam  upright  with  a  laboured 
dead-foot  breast  stroke,  to  examine  the  rudders  and  propellers  of  the 
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ship,  before  boarding  the  diving-launch  tied  up  astern.  On  the  far  side 
of  the  ship  they  completed  the  examination  of  the  bilge  keel,  and  the 
pupil  was  thoroughly  exhausted. 

When  they  returned  to  the  shore,  Bailey  officially  accepted  Crabb  as 
a  member  of  the  clearance  diving  team.  They  dried  themselves,  dressed 
and  drank  to  a  successful  partnership.  Crabb  tried  to  draw  the  other  out 
on  the  Italian  underwater  mines  that  he  had  found,  but  Bailey  made  it 
sound  a  rather  dull  aquatic  sport  and  soon  changed  the  subject.  After  he 
had  gone,  Crabb  made  a  few  enquiries.  He  discovered  that  Bailey  was 
officially  Electrical  Officer  of  a  minesweeping  flotilla,  and  he  had  taken 
on  the  diving  job  because  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  officer  immedi- 
ately available  or  suitable  for  it.  He  was  a  keen  swimmer;  he  had  once 
taken  a  short  course  in  conventional  mines,  and  his  most  hair-raising  ex- 
ploit had  followed  the  first  Italian  swimming  attack  on  Gibraltar  in 
July  1942. 

A  large  party  of  Italian  saboteurs  had  swum  under  cover  of  darkness, 
probably  from  the  beaches  close  to  La  Linea,  with  mines  which  could 
be  held  up  under  ships  by  inflated  rubber  rings.  They  had  placed  their 
mines  with  delayed-action  fuses  set  and  had  returned,  undetected,  to 
Spain.  In  the  morning  the  explosions  began.  Bailey,  with  Leading  Sea- 
man Bell,  had  gone  diving  under  ships  in  search  of  mines  which  were 
about  to  explode.  They  had  found  a  number  of  them,  and  Bailey  had 
slashed  at  the  rubber  rings  which  held  them,  puncturing  the  rings  and 
sending  the  mines  tumbling  into  deep  water  to  explode  at  their  leisure. 
Considering  the  action  and  the  way  Bailey  had  described  it,  Crabb  real- 
ized that  Bailey  was  his  master  in  the  calculated  understatement.  It  was 
not  easy  to  out-English  Crabb. 

A  British  agent  at  Huelva  reported  that  a  new  type  of  mine  had  been 
washed  ashore  on  a  beach  near  the  Spanish  port.  It  was  a  limpet  mine, 
to  be  towed  by  a  swimmer,  and  it  was  more  complicated  than  those  which 
Bailey  had  destroyed  like  pricked  balloons.  The  new  weapon  was  de- 
signed to  be  clamped  directly  to  the  bilge  keel  of  a  ship  and  to  hang  on 
while  the  ship  was  under  way.  It  could  be  set  not  to  explode  for  many 
hours  after  it  had  been  placed. 

No  more  detail  of  the  mine  was  available,  but  its  use  was  obvious. 
Italian  saboteurs,  probably  operating  from  Italian  ships  in  Spanish  har- 
bours, intended  to  sabotage  British  merchant  ships  which  called  at  the 
ports.  From  their  own  ship  they  might  have  no  more  than  a  few  yards 
to  swim  under  water  to  fix  the  limpet  to  the  bilge  keel  of  a  British  ship. 
To  sink  British  ships  directly  in  neutral  harbours  would  cause  the  Italians 
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and  the  Spaniards  a  certain  amount  of  diplomatic  embarrassment.  So  the 
mine  was  designed  to  hang  on  while  the  ship  was  under  way,  and  was 
given  a  delayed-action  fuse  which  would  fire  the  mine  when  the  ship  was 
many  hours  at  sea.  The  ship  would  go  down,  apparently  torpedoed. 

All  merchant  ships  using  Spanish  ports  were  warned,  and  as  they  ar- 
rived from  Spain  to  join  a  convoy  at  Gibraltar  they  were  examined  by 
divers. 

The  mine  could  be  set  so  that  the  ship  would  carry  it  back  to  Gibraltar, 
then  blow  up  at  anchor  there.  The  method  would  be  easier  to  discover, 
but  it  would  establish  that  the  sinking  was  an  Italian  job  and  not  the 
work  of  a  German  submarine.  Besides,  it  would  be  a  more  theatrical 
sinking.  It  had  long  been  obvious  that  the  underwater  saboteurs  of  the 
Italian  Tenth  Flotilla  had  leanings  towards  drama.  From  the  day  the  mine 
was  reported,  Bailey  or  Bell  dived  under  every  British  ship  arriving  from 
Spain. 

Each  day  Crabb  dived  with  them,  slowly  gaining  confidence  in  him- 
self and  in  his  gear.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  he  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  diving,  despite  his  breathing  gear,  his  poor  swim- 
ming and  the  cold.  Under  water  on  a  clear  day  he  could  see  for  almost 
sixty  feet  around  him,  and  he  began  to  wish  that  he  could  name  the 
plants  and  fish  that  he  saw.  He  felt  that  if  he  had  a  solid  month  of  steady 
training,  he  might  be  able  to  deal  with  an  underwater  mine,  alone. 

When  Bailey  tripped  on  his  way  downstairs  and  broke  an  ankle,  Crabb 
was  temporarily  made  diving  officer.  He  had  made  his  first  dive  in  the 
last  week  of  November.  On  4th  December  he  found  his  first  limpet  mine. 


THE  GREEN  MINE 


THE  STEAMER  WUlowdcle  Came  in  from  Huelva,  with  wolfram  valued  at 
£250,000.  The  WUlowdale  was  old  to  be  abroad  in  such  dangerous  wa- 
ters, and  moreover  burdened  by  her  1200  tons.  When  she  was  moored 
Crabb  came  alongside  in  the  diving-launch.  Leading  Seaman  Bell  was 
with  him,  but  he  chose  to  take  the  first  inspection-dive.  He  worked  his 
way  along  the  bilge  keel  and  saw  something  hanging  on  it,  close  by  the 
engine-room.  He  looked  again,  he  blinked  and  looked  for  a  third  time. 
His  goggles  did  not  fit  properly  and  they  were  flooding,  while  the  swell 
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threatened  to  take  him  off  the  bilge  keel.  He  gripped  a  little  tighter  and 
had  another  look. 

The  mine  on  the  bilge  keel  of  the  Willowdale  was  about  three  feet 
long,  torpedo-shaped  and  green;  attached  to  the  ship  by  three  clamps.  It 
was  much  larger  than  the  floating  mines  that  Bailey  and  Bell  had  de- 
scribed. He  had  not  seen  such  a  mine  before,  either  in  a  book  or  in  a 
demonstration  room. 

His  goggles  continued  flooding.  At  one  moment  they  were  clear,  the 
next  water  danced  in  them  as  in  an  eye-bath,  and  the  mine  danced  with 
it.  At  one  moment  the  mine  was  squat,  then  it  was  tall,  then  long,  and 
then  it  curved  like  a  boomerang.  As  he  broke  surface,  he  noticed  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  week  of  diving,  he  had  found  it  easy  to  breathe. 
The  mine  had  taken  his  mind  off  the  shortcomings  of  his  apparatus. 

Lieutenant  Crabb  climbed  aboard  the  steamer  and  he  asked  her  cap- 
tain to  get  the  engine-room  evacuated  and  to  move  all  the  hands  forward, 
away  from  the  mine.  The  mate  stayed  astern  and  warmed  the  divers  with 
some  rum.  Leading  Seaman  Bell  was  ordered  to  stay  in  the  launch,  for 
the  Director  of  Bomb  Disposal  had  ruled  that  no  rating  should  ever  touch 
a  live  enemy  mine  or  bomb.  Ratings  might  help  to  search  for  mines  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  move  one  or  attempt  to  render  it  safe. 

Crabb  dived  alone  and  began  to  wrestle  with  the  first  clamp.  The  mine 
had  been  fixed,  then  tightened  with  a  clockwise  twist  of  the  clamps.  There 
was  a  fair  chance  that  the  anti-clockwise  twist  to  slacken  the  clamps  might 
bring  a  booby-trap  into  play.  Normally  a  mine  would  be  fired  by  time- 
clocks,  somewhere  inside.  The  ship  had  made  a  day's  run  from  Huelva, 
where  the  mine  must  have  been  placed  by  saboteurs,  and  the  time  for 
the  clocks  to  strike  must  be  growing  near.  There  was  an  unusual  mecha- 
nism at  the  tail  of  this  mine.  Crabb  had  no  way  of  understanding  the 
mine  until  he  had  it  on  land.  As  he  struggled  with  the  first  clamp,  as 
he  tried  to  twist  it  anti-clockwise,  he  also  tried  to  disregard  the  various 
unpleasant  possibilities. 

All  that  he  could  imagine  was  a  nen^ous  flash.  He  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  mine  would  not  explode  to  spite  him.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  surviving.  He  wanted  to  pray  and  he  could  not  think 
who  the  saint  of  underwater  work  might  be.  He  settled  for  St.  Nicholas. 
Then  he  wondered  how  much  physical  pain  an  explosion  would  cause. 

The  first  clamp  slackened. 

He  began  to  work  on  the  second  and  it  slackened.  It  seemed  unlikely 
on  the  odds  that  the  third  clamp  would  be  booby-trapped.  The  third 
clamp  turned  a  little  and  then  it  stuck.  As  he  began  to  wrestle  and  jerk, 
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he  no  longer  considered  that  the  odds  were  so  much  in  his  favour.  He 
breathed  in  pure  oxygen  and  exhaled  into  his  breathing-bag  CO2,  which 
was  absorbed  by  a  canister  of  soda  lime.  The  moment  breathing  became 
uncomfortable  he  turned  the  valve  of  his  oxygen  bottle  and  more  oxygen 
hissed  into  the  bag.  When  the  first  oxygen  bottle  was  exhausted,  he  sur- 
faced for  a  fresh  supply  and  dived  to  attack  the  clamp  again.  While  the 
clamp  stayed  firm,  his  second  oxygen  bottle  was  exhausted.  As  he  sur- 
faced for  a  third  supply,  he  stored  up  memories  of  the  coloured,  noisy, 
normal  things  above  the  water.  He  was  shivering  in  his  swimming-trunks, 
his  hands  were  numb  and  he  wanted  a  cigarette  badly.  Bell  and  the  mate 
had  just  lit  cigarettes  and  he  refused  a  third  light  from  the  first  match. 
Crabb  was  highly  superstitious.  He  lit  his  own  cigarette  with  a  fresh  light 
and  made  sure  that  the  match  he  held  was  steady.  Leading  Seaman  Bell 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  alone.  Bell  was  embarrassed.  *Can  I  have  a  go,  sir?' 
he  asked.  He  would  not  have  liked  anyone  to  see  him  volunteering  like 
that  to  an  officer,  it  would  have  'looked  like  he  was  all  for  it'. 

Crabb  remembered  the  ruling  of  the  Director  of  Bomb  Disposal,  with 
which  he  entirely  agreed.  But  the  mine  had  to  come  off,  and  he  was  very 
nearly  beaten.  He  let  Bell  try.  Waiting  for  Bell  to  reappear  was  much 
worse  than  dealing  with  the  mine.  Bell  surfaced,  flushed  with  the  effort 
of  breathing  and  struggling  under  water.  He  had  had  no  luck,  and  Crabb 
dived  again.  The  water  still  danced  in  his  goggles,  the  swell  still  threat- 
ened to  wrench  him  off  his  hold,  his  resistance  was  weakening  and  he 
wondered  how  long  it  had  been  since  he  began  work  on  the  third  clamp. 
Without  warning,  the  clamp  slackened  in  his  hands.  He  flinched,  but  the 
mine  was  not  booby-trapped. 

Technicalities  which  had  seemed  difficult  when  he  was  learning  the 
drills  of  mine  disposal  became  quite  clear.  The  mine  might  be  fitted 
with  hydrostatic  switches  and  might  explode  at  a  change  of  water  pres- 
sure, if  he  took  it  up  to  the  surface.  Of  neutral  buoyancy,  it  floated  where 
he  had  found  it,  and  he  moored  it  at  the  same  depth,  beneath  two  buoys. 

Then  he  boarded  the  launch  and  sat,  dripping  water,  for  some  time. 
He  had  struggled  with  the  mine  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Having 
rested,  he  had  to  tow  the  buoys  with  the  mine  beneath  them,  until  he 
reached  a  mooring  rock  in  Rosia  Bay,  a  quiet  inlet  almost  at  Europa 
Point.  By  the  time  he  had  moored  the  buoys  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing more  that  night.  He  rowed  back  to  report  to  Commander  Hancock. 
He  was  looking  forward  to  a  hot  bath  and  a  meal.  There  was  a  fair  chance 
that  the  mine  would  blow,  harmlessly,  at  its  new  mooring.  If  it  didn't,  he 
would  deal  with  it  in  the  morning. 
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In  the  morning  the  mine  was  still  there.  'The  next  problem/  said  Com- 
mander Hancock,  'is  where  are  we  going  to  unbutton  this  thing?  With  the 
war  and  one  thing  and  another,  there  really  isn't  a  great  deal  of  space 
for  experimental  work  of  this  kind.  The  place  is  rather  congested.' 

Hancock  chose  a  deserted  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  airstrip  which  runs 
from  beach  to  beach  across  the  narrow  neck  joining  Gibraltar  to  the 
Spanish  mainland.  The  mine  was  towed  behind  a  rowing-boat  beneath 
the  buoys.  When  they  landed  Crabb  was  to  pull  the  mine,  inch  by  inch, 
ashore  on  a  long  line  and  to  stand  far  enough  away  to  escape  injury  if 
it  exploded.  But  the  chosen  spot,  they  found,  was  heavily  wired  off  and 
could  not  be  used.  There  remained  only  the  runway  itself,  congested 
with  Spitfires  standing  almost  wing-tip  to  wing-tip.  Hancock,  confident 
that  they  could  strip  the  new  mine  safely,  said  that  they  would  have  to 
do  their  work  between  two  Spitfires.  He  felt  it  would  be  wiser  on  the 
whole  not  to  inform  the  Royal  Air  Force  of  his  plan  and  so  spread  alarm 
and  despondency. 

Clearly,  the  mine  could  not  be  dragged  between  Spitfires  on  a  long 
line;  there  was  no  margin  for  error.  Crabb  had  to  drag  the  mine  into  the 
shallows,  then  lift  it  ashore,  cradling  the  twenty-five-pound  mine  in  his 
arms  like  a  baby. 

As  senior  officer  and  a  torpedo  officer  at  that,  the  Commander  insisted 
that  he  should  help  in  stripping  the  mine,  and  Crabb  watched  him  anx- 
iously as  he  arrogantly  wielded  his  spanner.  The  junior  officer  would  have 
preferred  to  do  all  the  spanner  work  himself;  other  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  mine  made  him  nervous. 

They  examined  the  unusual  tailpropeller  mechanism  of  the  mine  and 
found  it  ingenious.  When  the  Willowdale  had  left  Huelva  with  the  mine 
on  her  bilge  keel,  the  propeller  in  the  tail  of  the  mine  had  begun  to  turn. 
After  so  many  revolutions  it  would  have  actuated  a  detonator  which 
would  have  fired  the  mine. 

This  propeller  mechanism  was  only  a  secondary  means  of  firing  the 
mine.  Inside  the  shell  were  three  time-clocks  set  to  fire  the  explosive 
after  the  ship  had  been  a  certain  number  of  hours  away  from  Huelva. 
They  stripped  it  and  removed  the  clocks.  Three  detonators,  each  the 
length  of  the  cap  of  a  pen  and  the  thickness  of  a  pen,  were  removed 
without  further  delay.  Then  Hancock  went  off  with  the  clocks  to  show 
them  to  the  Admiral,  Sir  Frederick  Edward-Collins.  When  he  had  gone, 
Crabb  cleared  up.  He  found  that  two  of  the  three  detonators  were  miss- 
ing, and  out  of  their  environment  such  detonators  were  particularly  sensi- 
tive. He  began  to  search  around. 
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Just  before  he  was  about  to  admit  defeat,  a  messenger  arrived 
to  summon  him  to  lunch  with  the  Governor.  Commander  Hancock  was 
already  in  attendance,  for  the  Governor  wanted  full  details  of  the  mine, 
with  its  proof  of  sabotage  from  neutral  ports,  immediately.  It  had  been 
a  wearing  morning:  while  he  answered  questions.  Lieutenant  Crabb 
could  have  been  excused  for  having  forgotten  about  the  detonators.  It 
had  been  an  equally  wearing  morning  for  Commander  Hancock,  who 
had  the  detonators  loose  in  his  pocket  throughout  the  lunch. 

Crabb  continued  to  guard  vessels  at  Gibraltar  against  Italian  mines 
and  Italian  guided  torpedoes.  These  last  were  being  launched  secretly 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  British  garrison,  from  an  underwater  opening 
in  the  tanker  Olterra,  interned  by  the  Spanish  and  anchored  nearby. 
However,  this  trick  was  eventually  discovered;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  Italy,  Crabb  was  sent  to  Florence  and  Leghorn,  where  he 
found  the  Italian  Tenth  Flotilla  still  active.  Later,  he  entered  Venice 
with  the  Allied  forces. 


PRISONERS  AND  GENTLEMEN 


CRABB  BOARDED  a  plane  for  Ancona,  where  the  naval  token  force  for  Ven- 
ice was  assembling.  There  were  six  officers  and  about  a  hundred  ratings. 
Their  commanding  officer,  Commander  Backhouse,  and  his  American 
second-in-command  were  extremely  busy  men.  Backhouse  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  few  words.  For  the  first  few  days,  all  Crabb  heard  him  say 
was  'Good  show'  or  'Bad  show'. 

In  the  move-up  for  Venice,  Backhouse  vanished  with  the  Army  and 
it  fell  to  Crabb  to  lead  the  token  force  in  a  convoy  of  trucks  driven  by 
Cypriots  and  guarded  by  Cypriot  policemen. 

They  established  a  communications  centre.  Crabb  went  out  to  the 
Lido,  and  to  his  great  embarrassment  was  asked  to  accept  the  surrender 
of  an  Italian  Republican  midget  submarine.  What  the  hell  was  he  sup- 
posed to  do  with  a  midget  submarine?  He  sent  it  to  be  moored  at  the 
Arsenal  and  handed  the  crew  of  five  over  to  the  Army,  then  got  on 
with  the  job  of  taking  over  the  mine  stores  on  the  Lido.  He  captured 
intact  the  controls  for  the  controlled  mine-field  at  the  northeastern  en- 
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trance  to  the  lagoon.  *Good  show/  said  Backhouse.  The  naval  token 
force  had  no  boat  of  their  own,  and  to  examine  other  naval  installations 
they  had  to  hire  boats  from  the  Army.  'Bad  show/  said  Backhouse. 

Lieutenant  Tony  Marsloe  of  the  U.S.  Navy  arrived  and  they  had  a 
drink  together.  Marsloe  had  been  consistently  following  the  scent  of  the 
Italian  Tenth  Flotilla,  and  Crabb  was  inclined  to  envy  him  his  job.  After 
they  had  parted,  he  realized  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  Marsloe  why 
he  was  in  Venice. 

While  Crabb  was  engaged  in  paying  bills,  taking  over  submarines  and 
checking  sailors'  lanyards,  Marsloe  had  been  talking  to  the  Partisan  liai- 
son officer  and  to  certain  prisoners  held  in  the  Naval  Academy  of  Venice. 
He  vanished  for  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  returned  in  great  excitement 
to  look  for  Crabb. 

To  the  northeast  of  the  Lido  lies  the  small  island  of  Le  Vignole. 
Discovering  that  the  Republicans  had  used  the  island  as  a  base  for 
training  German  frogmen  in  piloted  torpedoes,  Marsloe  had  gone  out 
there.  The  workshops  and  laboratories  were  intact,  the  island  had  a  fas- 
cinating array  of  Tenth  Flotilla  equipment,  and  two  bold  sergeants  of 
the  Tenth  Flotilla  had  stayed  with  it.  They  were  wedded  to  their  gear 
and  they  had  refused  to  retreat  with  the  Germans.  They  had  decided 
that,  whatever  else  happened,  the  gear  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Partisans.  They  had  both  once  fought  in  Russia,  and  had  some  idea 
that  the  Partisans  would  hand  over  their  precious  equipment  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Marsloe  had  found  the  sergeants  very  friendly.  They  were  quite 
willing  to  surrender  to  Anglo-American  forces,  but  they  would  not  sur- 
render to  the  Partisans.  How  they  had  proposed  to  defend  the  island  if 
the  Partisans  had  decided  to  land  was  not  quite  clear. 

Marsloe  and  Crabb  set  off  for  the  island,  entered  the  main  canal  of 
Le  Vignole  which  almost  cuts  the  island  in  two,  and  sailed  to  the  torpedo 
workshops.  Two  Italians  in  shorts,  without  shirts,  came  down  to  the 
landing-stage  to  meet  them.  They  introduced  themselves  as  Sergeant 
Bemi  and  Sergeant  Fraguglia  of  the  Tenth  Flotilla.  They  were  extremely 
tough-looking  specimens,  but  they  assured  the  officers  of  their  good  faith. 
They  had  heard  of  Crabb,  and  they  rubbed  their  hands  on  their  shorts 
and  offered  to  shake  hands.  On  the  whole,  they  explained,  they  were 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  Germans.  Under  water,  the  Germans  were  very 
clumsy. 

When  civilities  had  been  exchanged,  the  ex-enemy  sergeants  con- 
ducted the  officers  round  the  torpedo  workshops,  where  the  machines 
had  been  serviced.  Just  before  they  left,  the  Germans  had  taken  the  tor- 
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pedoes  out  at  dead  of  night  and  had  hidden  them  in  the  canals.  The 
sergeants  had  watched  from  cover  and  they  were  pretty  certain  that  the 
Germans  had  placed  the  machines  carefully,  hoping  to  re-enter  Venice 
as  a  sabotage  party  and  to  pilot  the  machines  against  Allied  ships.  But 
the  sergeants  believed  that  the  Germans'  technical  knowledge  was  not 
equal  to  their  intentions. 

Berni  and  Fraguglia  were  anxious  about  their  beloved  torpedoes;  they 
were  afraid  they  would  be  ruined  if  they  were  left  too  long.  They  were 
deeply  disappointed  about  the  way  the  war  was  turning  out  in  Europe, 
but  they  thought  that  if  the  machines  were  recovered  in  time  they  could 
be  serviced  and  used  against  the  Japanese.  They  explained  that  some  of 
the  torpedoes  were  of  the  new,  faster  San  Bartolemo  type,  and  it  would 
be  a  shocking  waste  if  they  were  never  used  in  action.  Crabb  was  slowly 
learning  that  most  of  the  assault-craft  operators  of  the  Italian  Tenth 
Flotilla  had  the  political  wisdom  of  an  Apache  war  party. 

As  they  walked  round  the  laboratories  the  sergeants  pointed  out  items 
of  especial  interest,  as  one  frogman  to  another.  Lieutenant-Commander 
Crabb  had  heard  of  Commander  Angelo  Belloni,  had  he  not?  Crabb 
certainly  had.  Belloni  was  a  first-world-war  submariner  and  inventor  who 
had  conceived  the  whole  idea  of  the  Tenth  Light  Flotilla,  invented  much 
of  its  gear  and  persuaded  Mussolini  of  its  possibilities.  The  swimmers  of 
the  group  had  worn  Belloni  diving-suits  and  Belloni  breathing-gear. 
Belloni  was  Crabb's  most  important  enemy. 

The  sergeants  said  that  Commander  Belloni  had  been  in  this  very  labo- 
ratory until  the  Germans  retreated.  They  spoke  as  if  they  were  speaking 
of  the  revered  dead.  Belloni,  they  said,  was  believed  to  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Partisans;  he  had  been  known  as  a  friend  of  Mussolini. 
It  was  a  sticky  end  for  a  grand  old  man. 

Bemi  and  Fraguglia  were  officially  taken  prisoner  and  told  to  remain 
on  the  island,  looking  after  the  gear,  until  other  arrangements  could  be 
made,  while  Crabb  and  Marsloe  made  best  speed  back  to  the  main  island. 
Marsloe  could  see  no  good  reason  why  they  shouldn't  take  over  Le 
Vignole,  assess  the  value  of  the  equipment  and  the  experiments  which 
had  been  going  on  there,  and  then  perhaps  use  the  place  to  carry  out 
experiments  for  their  own  navies.  Crabb  was  not  so  sure  that  the  Royal 
Navy  would  agree  to  it.  He  was  just  as  enthusiastic  as  Marsloe,  but  he— 
not  Marsloe— would  have  to  sell  the  idea  to  Commander  Backhouse. 

The  Commander  puffed  his  pipe,  and  Crabb  talked  about  the  project 
through  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  When  he  had  finished.  Backhouse  re- 
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moved  his  pipe  just  long  enough  to  say,  *Why  not?  My  dear  Crabb,  you 
can  carry  on.  This  is  my  parish/ 

They  made  a  few  discreet  enquiries  of  the  Partisan  Haison  officer  about 
the  untimely  end  of  Commander  Belloni.  The  Partisan  liaison  officer 
laughed.  Partisans  had  surrounded  the  Venice  Naval  Academy  and  im- 
prisoned Republican  officers  there.  Commander  Belloni  had  tried  to  stroll 
quietly  away  from  the  Academy  in  shorts  and  an  open-necked  shirt.  He 
might  have  escaped  but  for  the  fact  that  he  wore  the  badge  of  the  Italian 
Tenth  Flotilla  on  his  wrist.  He  was  not  dead:  he  was  in  the  local  jail. 
*My  God/  said  Crabb,  VeVe  got  to  get  him  out.  So  far  as  Tm  concerned 
he's  the  most  important  prisoner  of  the  war.' 

There  were  two  Bellonis  in  the  same  cell  in  the  local  jail— Commander 
Angelo,  in  his  late  sixties,  and  Signor  Julio  in  his  early  teens.  Julio  Belloni 
having  come  to  get  his  father  out  of  jail,  had  been  thrown  in  beside  him. 
But  Marsloe,  who  had  been  a  New  York  attorney,  talked  them  out  of 
there  and  into  the  custody  of  the  Allied  Navies  Experimental  Station, 
Sant'  Andrea.  The  Allied  Navies  involved  were,  of  course,  Crabb  and 
himself;  Sant'  Andrea  was  the  name  of  the  fort  on  Le  Vignole. 

When  they  were  some  way  from  the  prison,  Marsloe  told  Julio  to  cut 
and  run  for  home.  Angelo  Belloni  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  at  his 
change  of  fortune.  He  talked  to  Marsloe  quite  affably.  He  was  wearing 
the  shirt  and  shorts  in  which  he  had  been  captured,  and  on  his  arm  he 
still  sported  the  badge  of  the  Tenth  Light  Flotilla,  a  skull  with  a  rose 
in  its  jaws,  superimposed  upon  a  figure  X.  He  was  a  distinctive  old  man, 
with  a  shaven  skull,  and  considering  the  ugly  mood  of  the  Partisans  in 
Venice,  Tony  Marsloe  did  not  want  to  tempt  them.  Crabb  had  returned 
to  Sant'  Andrea  and  Marsloe  took  Belloni  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  inventor  was  equally  affable  with  Crabb.  He  had  heard  the  name, 
he  said;  he'd  had  some  quite  good  ideas  to  try  out  in  Gibraltar,  but 
never  had  a  chance.  Pity.  One  of  Belloni's  minor  accomplishments  was 
that  he  spoke  idiomatic  English  in  an  extremely  loud  voice.  He  was  very 
deaf,  but  he  could  lip-read  English.  Crabb  had  prepared  a  few  choice 
words  which  he  intended  to  say  to  Belloni,  the  man  who  had  so  affected 
his  last  two  years,  but  he  found  that  his  prisoner  had  no  intention  of 
letting  him  get  a  word  in  edgeways.  Why,  Belloni  wanted  to  know,  had 
English  frogmen  worn  such  a  travesty  of  the  Belloni  diving-suit?  It  was 
murder,  said  Belloni;  you  drowned  them.  Disgusting.  It  was  clear  to  his 
captors  that  the  old  inventor  was  neither  a  diplomat  nor  a  war  historian. 
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Such  an  unfounded  allegation  would  hardly  endear  him  to  the  Royal 
Navy. 

It  was  clear  that  Belloni  was  not  safe  in  Venice  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  either  Partisans  or  British  forces,  but  Marsloe  and  Crabb  needed  him 
to  help  them  make  full  reports  on  all  the  gear.  He, spoke  about  the  gear 
for  several  hours,  and  used  the  admiring  sergeants  Fraguglia  and  Bemi 
to  demonstrate  specific  points  that  he  made.  At  last  he  was  persuaded 
back  into  the  launch  to  return  to  the  main  island  with  the  Allied  officers. 
Crabb  wanted  a  guard  for  the  workshops  and  equipment;  he  also  wanted 
a  guard  for  Belloni. 

Commander  Backhouse  was  delighted  to  see  Belloni.  He  agreed  that 
the  old  man  should  remain  on  the  island  until  the  intelligence  work  was 
completed  and  he  released  Chief  Petty  Officer  Canning  from  the  naval 
token  force  to  look  after  Belloni.  The  C.P.O.  was  red-haired  and  kindly, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  Belloni  was  calling  him  'Ginger— my  nurse'. 
A  platoon  of  Polish  soldiers  was  allotted  to  guard  the  island. 

Crabb,  Marsloe,  Belloni,  Canning  and  the  two  Italian  sergeants  were 
preparing  to  take  up  quarters  in  the  Forte  Sant'  Andrea,  when  a  most 
important  signal  was  received.  Because  of  the  political  situation  in  Yugo- 
slavia, Trieste  could  not  serve  as  a  supply  port  for  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
Venice,  instead,  would  have  to  be  cleared  of  mines  and  opened  swiftly. 

Minesweepers,  making  their  slow  and  dangerous  way  in  from  the  sea, 
dared  not  explode  mines  which  were  lying  close  in-shore,  and  so  risk 
severely  damaging  important  installations  and  places  of  historical  inter- 
est. Crabb  was  not  only  Bomb  Safety  Officer.  He  was  the  only  Allied 
shallow-water  diver  in  the  area,  suddenly  faced  with  the  largest  mine- 
clearance  job  of  his  career. 

Sergeants  Bemi  and  Fraguglia  had  served  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Spain, 
with  the  Italian  Blue  Division  in  Russia,  and  in  the  Tenth  Flotilla.  One 
war  was  very  much  like  another,  in  their  opinion.  They  were  trained 
divers  and  they  volunteered  to  help  Crabb  clear  Venice  of  German 
mines.  Belloni  improved  upon  the  plan.  Held  as  prisoners  by  the  Parti- 
sans in  the  Naval  Academy,  he  said,  were  a  number  of  Tenth  Flotilla 
officers  and  petty  officers  who  had  been  helping  to  train  Germans  in 
assault  craft  before  they  were  captured.  There  were  a  number  of  excellent 
divers  amongst  them,  said  Belloni,  and  he  began  to  recite  the  list  from 
memory.  Only  two  of  the  names  meant  anything  to  Crabb,  but  those 
names  meant  a  great  deal.  Dr.  Moscatelli,  formerly  surgeon  and  captain 
of  the  Olterra,  was  amongst  them,  and  so  was  Lieutenant  Tadini  who 
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had  sunk  two  ships  at  Gibraltar  in  the  piloted-torpedo  attacks  of  May 
and  August  1943.  Belloni  felt  that  they  would  be  only  too  happy  to  do 
a  little  bit  of  clearance  diving,  if  it  meant  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Partisans. 

Marsloe  put  the  proposition  to  the  Partisans  and  they  agreed.  Being 
blown  up  by  mines  was  all  that  officers  of  the  Tenth  Flotilla  were  fit  for, 
the  Partisan  commander  said.  Marsloe  was  allowed  to  choose  his  men 
and  take  them  under  escort  to  Le  Vignole.  Commander  Backhouse,  hav- 
ing committed  himself  to  the  idea  of  Le  Vignole  in  the  first  place,  boldly 
agreed.  Crabb  was  beginning  to  appreciate  Commander  Backhouse.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  under  escort  to  Le  Vignole,  and  Belloni  intro- 
duced them  one  by  one.  Dr.  Moscatelli,  a  dark,  stocky  man,  shook 
Crabb's  hand  warmly.  *I  remember  you  well  from  Gibraltar,'  he  said, 
*but  why  did  you  shave  off  your  beard?'  He  introduced  Lieutenant 
Tadini. 

The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  far  from  happy.  They  had  no  idea  what 
they  were  in  for,  except  that  it  involved  mine  clearance.  They  had  heard 
that  certain  of  their  enemies  considered  it  fit  and  proper  to  march  their 
prisoners  over  mine  fields  until  they  found  the  mines. 

Crabb  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  war  was  virtually  over,  but  the 
mines  in  the  canals  of  Venice  had  not  been  located.  It  was,  of  course, 
one  thing  to  place  a  limpet  mine,  and  quite  another  to  search  for  German 
ground  mines  which  they  did  not  understand.  Some  of  them  might  not 
care  for  the  work.  If  any  of  them  felt  that  they  were  not  up  to  the  job, 
he  would  return  them  to  the  Partisans,  who,  he  fully  expected,  would 
give  them  all  the  privileges  normally  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  chose  to  stay  and  help  he  would  see  that  they 
were  properly  housed  and  fed,  he  would  allow  them  as  much  latitude 
as  possible  and  would  try  to  put  them  in  touch  with  their  families. 

A  heated  discussion  followed.  One  prisoner  pointed  out  that  there  was 
nothing  dishonourable  in  taking  German  mines  from  the  canals  of  Ven- 
ice; what  right  had  the  Germans  to  mine  Venice?  Moscatelli  ended  the 
discussion  by  announcing  simply,  'We  will  stay.' 

Crabb  had,  on  paper,  the  most  imposing  local  clearance-diving  party 
of  the  Italian  campaign.  The  senior  appointments  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Clearance  Diving  Team,  Venice,  were  Lieutenant-Commander  Crabb, 
R.N.V.R.,  commanding;  Lieutenant-Commander  Marsloe,  U.S.N.R., 
liaison  and  2  i/c;  Commander  Belloni,  adviser  on  equipment;  Surgeon 
Moscatelli,  doctor  and  senior  diver.  With  Tadini,  the  Italian  sergeants 
and  the  other  prisoners,  he  had  eight  more  divers. 
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He  had  one  more  matter  to  clear  up,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  his 
new  staff  after  he  had  given  it  thought. 

'Gentlemen/  he  said,  and  the  prisoners  looked  surprised  when  the 
word  was  translated,  *I  don't  know  whether  you  are  officially  prisoners 
of  war,  escaped  prisoners  of  war,  surrendered  personnel  or  what  you  are. 
This  will  have  to  be  clarified.  I  have  only  a  platoon  of  Polish  soldiers, 
who  are  fully  engaged  guarding  the  workshops.  I  cannot  guard  you. 
Gentlemen,  I  must  ask  for  your  word  of  honour  that  you  will  not  try 
to  escape.' 

Some  of  the  Italians  knew  that  they  would  have  sooner  or  later  to  face 
trial  for  fighting  on  the  Republican  side  against  the  legal  government  of 
Italy.  They  could  easily  swim  away  from  Le  Vignole,  but  they  gave  their 
word  that  they  would  not  escape,  and  no  man  broke  it.  The  prisoners 
were  housed  in  the  Forte  Sant'  Andrea.  Using  Belloni  gear,  the  team 
began  work  on  the  following  morning. 

The  controlled  mine-field  lay  in  the  north-eastern  entrance  to  the  la- 
goon. Although  the  controls  had  been  removed,  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  the  mines  could  not  be  operated  by  some  alternative  method.  Mine- 
sweepers could  not  deal  with  this  type  of  mine.  The  team  dived  for  the 
mines,  which  lay  in  sixty  feet  of  water,  twice  the  maximum  depth  at 
which  their  breathing-gear  was  considered  safe.  When  the  mine-field  was 
cleared,  they  concentrated  on  Venice. 

The  Germans  had  sown  their  entire  stock  of  ground  mines  just  before 
they  left,  and  two  of  the  mines  had  been  reported  close  to  the  cruiser 
moorings  off  the  junction  of  the  Giadecca  and  the  Grand  canals.  If  mine- 
sweepers flushed  mines  there,  the  explosion  could  easily  affect  St.  Mark's 
Square,  the  church  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Doge's  Palace.  The  team  dived 
repeatedly  in  search  of  mines  round  the  cruiser  buoys  and  found  none. 
They  turned  to  searching  for  mines  close  to  the  quays  and  harbour  in- 
stallations of  the  old  port. 

As  the  clearance-diving  team  carried  on,  they  began  to  work  on  the 
canal  which  joined  Venice  to  the  mainland  port  of  Marghera.  The  canal 
is  four  miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  two  hundred  feet.  If  one 
sizeable  ship  were  sunk  in  the  Marghera  canal,  the  flow  of  traffic  would 
be  stopped  or,  at  best,  most  seriously  interrupted.  The  first  quick  flush 
of  the  canal  revealed  nothing,  and  a  thorough  search  had  to  be  made. 
The  system  was  to  have  wires  stretched  taut  along  both  banks  of  the 
canal,  more  than  thirty  feet  beneath  the  surface  (the  canal  has  an  aver- 
age depth  of  thirty-three  feet.)  Between  the  parallel  wires  a  cross-wire 
ran.  The  diver  crawled  along  in  the  mud  holding  the  cross-wire  in  one 
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hand  while  he  searched  with  his  free  hand.  It  was  very  dark  below.  When 
the  diver  had  made  one  crossing  of  the  mud  from  bank  to  bank,  the 
cross-wire  was  moved  forward  a  few  feet  and  he  repeated  the  journey 
from  the  other  bank,  searching  another  breadth  of  the  bottom.  When  one 
man  was  exhausted,  another  took  his  place.  Crabb  was  surprised  to  find 
how  well  the  Italians  worked.  They  had  been  used  to  attack,  then  to  be 
feted  and  to  rest,  before  another  glorious  assault.  There  was  no  relief 
and  no  glorious  victory  to  be  won,  in  the  mud  of  the  Marghera. 

Besides  underwater  mines,  there  were  unexploded  bombs  to  deal  with, 
and  destruction  charges  to  be  removed  from  vital  points  in  the  harbour. 
Crabb  once  encountered  a  problem  with  no  easy  solution  and  called  upon 
a  colleague.  Lieutenant  Howard,  for  advice.  The  problem  consisted  of 
two  torpedo  warheads  placed  with  detonators  in  the  mud  beneath  a 
bridge.  'How,'  he  asked  Howard,  'should  I  render  this  safe?' 

Joe  Howard,  a  Glaswegian  who  believed  in  speaking  his  mind,  hated 
to  watch  other  men  at  work— the  hallmark  of  a  good  bomb-safety  officer. 
'What  do  you  mean,  render  it  safe?'  he  asked.  'The  very  idea  makes  me 
sweat  bottles  of  Bluebell.  My  advice  to  you,  sir,  is  to  blow  the  bloody 
thing  up.  What  is  another  bridge  in  Venice?' 

Crabb  rendered  it  safe.  He  was  growing  fond  of  the  bridges  of  Venice. 

After  the  war's  end,  Crabb  was  sent  for  a  time  to  Haifa,  then  back  to 
England  where  he  worked  at  various  odd  jobs  and  with  an  Admiralty 
Research  Laboratory.  He  was  one  of  two  divers  to  reach  the  submarine 
Truculent,  sunk  by  collision  in  the  Thames  estuary  with  great  loss  of 
life,  and  was  with  a  Royal  Navy  team  on  a  training  dive  to  locate  a 
galleon  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  Bay  of  Tobermory. 


LAST  IPIVE 


WHEN  HE  RETURNED  to  Loudou,  Crabb  had  bad  news.  A  letter  from  the 
Admiralty  ended  with  this:  'Because  of  the  present  general  position  .  .  . 
there  is  no  possibility  of  your  being  asked  to  extend  your  naval  service 
beyond  the  current  period.'  As  a  reserve  officer  he  would  have  no  pen- 
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sion.  Diving  for  the  Navy  was  all  that  he  wanted  to  do;  he  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  training  to  follow  any  other  trade.  But  he  decided  to 
put  off  the  thought  of  the  future  as  he  reported  to  H.M.S.  Vernon,  the 
Underwater  Countermeasures  and  Weapons  Establishment,  at  Ports- 
mouth for  his  last  few  months  on  service.  He  had  no  hard  feelings  to- 
ward the  Navy.  As  he  saw  it,  the  decision  to  beach  him  and  people  like 
him  had  been  made  by  Civil  Servants.  Pack  of  idiots,  he  said,  fighting 
total  paper  warfare  .  .  .  half  a  mind  to  write  to  them  about  it,  using  a 
quill  to  remind  them  of  more  gracious  times.  Hah! 

In  the  second  fortnight  of  December,  a  dredger  at  Portland  brought 
up  a  massive  metal  object  from  the  mud.  Taking  it  for  a  torpedo  war- 
head, the  captain  of  the  dredger  informed  the  Navy  and  a  torpedo  officer 
was  sent.  He  had  one  look  at  the  'warhead'  before  he  cleared  the  area 
and  made  a  signal  requesting  the  immediate  presence  of  a  senior  mine 
disposal  officer.  The  object  was  a  damaged  mine  which  had  been  roughly 
handled  and  which  might  have  been  further  affected  by  its  shaking  from 
the  dredger's  buckets. 

As  Crabb  drove  down  from  Portsmouth,  he  reflected  on  how  often 
his  nastier  jobs  had  turned  up  at  Christmas  time.  Although  the  mine 
was  in  a  delicate  state,  it  defied  all  his  efforts  to  open  it.  From  a  distance, 
junior  mine  disposal  men  watched  him  set  about  the  mine  in  his  old, 
free  style  and  they  gained  some  of  his  confidence  as  the  mine  remained 
intact.  Eventually  he  had  to  take  it  out  to  sea  and  blow  it  up  with  a 
remotely  controlled  charge.  Some  of  his  juniors  concluded  that  their  job 
was  safer  than  they'd  thought  and  he  hoped  they  would  never  have  reason 
to  change  their  minds. 

It  was  his  last  mine.  His  recall  to  the  Navy  ended  in  March  1955.  The 
wives  of  most  of  his  friends  nagged  him  to  settle  down.  He  found  a 
hotel  room  in  Knightsbridge,  tossed  his  brass  hat  on  top  of  the  wardrobe 
and  relaxed.  Once  his  leave  was  over  he  had  every  intention  of  looking 
for  a  steady  job.  Perhaps  he  would  find  a  small  right  wing  navy  to  train 
in  underwater  work,  perhaps  he  would  get  in  touch  with  a  brewer  and 
find  himself  an  inn. 

Meantime,  we  began  to  work  on  this  book  and,  to  Crabb's  delight, 
part  of  the  job  was  to  contact  his  old  colleagues  and  some  of  the  Italians 
who  had  been  technically  his  enemies  in  time  of  war.  He  had  never  lost 
touch  with  the  Italians.  Belloni  was  still  bombarding  him  with  blueprints 
of  underwater  inventions  and  three  of  the  Belloni  children  had  called 
on  him,  during  a  hitch-hiking  tour  of  Britain.  The  submariner  Borghese 
had  looked  him  up  in  London  to  thank  him  for  the  way  he  had  handled 
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Italian  prisoners  and  to  compliment  him  on  the  clean,  hard  war  that  he 
had  fought.  Of  all  the  Italians  at  Sant'  Andrea  only  the  sergeants 
Fraguglia  and  Berni  could  not  be  traced.  They  had  vanished  and  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  they  had  found  themselves  a  little  war. 

The  publishers  sent  a  contract  dated  the  13th  and  Crabb  sent  it  back, 
unsigned.  He  had  dived  to  the  Truculent  on  Friday,  13th,  1950;  his  mar- 
riage which  lasted  for  a  year  had  finally  broken  up  on  April  13th,  1953; 
the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Tobermory  had  set  sail  on  Friday  13th  August, 
1954.  The  commander  was  enjoying  himself  working  on  a  book  and  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  things  spoiled  by  a  contract  with  such 
a  date. 

These  were  happy  months  for  Crabb;  he  seemed  completely  at  ease 
while  he  told  anecdotes  of  Belloni,  or  spent  a  quiet  hour  with  'God's 
Butlers',  which  was  his  affectionate  phrase  for  the  priests  of  Brompton 
Oratory  in  Knightsbridge.  There,  occasionally,  he  would  light  a  candle' 
and  offer  a  prayer  for  his  future  and  he  was  fairly  certain  that  'something 
will  turn  up.  .  .  .  things  always  work  out  right  in  the  end.' 

By  way  of  a  diversion,  he  began  to  argue  about  politics  and  the  state 
of  England  or,  as  he  phrased  it  'to  give  those  Socialists  ten  minutes  hell'. 
He  found  difficulty  in  sustaining  an  argument  for  when  he  entered  a 
room  and  began,  without  ceremony,  to  state  that  England  was  going  to 
the  dogs  because  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  disgusting  standards  of 
work  in  this  country.  Socialists  would  look  for  the  mischievous  glint  in  his 
eye,  then  grin.  He  had  very  many  friends  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  ene- 
mies. Typically  he  had  many  friends  in  journalism  for  all  his  remarks  on 
'the  Gutter  Press'. 

But  when  the  first  draft  of  the  book  was  finished,  time  was  somewhat 
heavy  on  his  hands.  He  contacted  a  man  who  found  employment  for 
those  over  forty  without  result.  Then  he  bought  a  bowler  for  an  impor- 
tant interview,  prepared  for  the  interview  with  care,  to  discover  that  the 
young  man  who  interviewed  him  had  no  particular  interest  in  his  future. 
Sometimes  he  thought  of  signing  on  as  an  able  seaman  on  a  merchant 
ship.  'Trouble  is'  he  said  to  me  'have  to  join  the  Seamen's  Union.  Can't 
stand  unions.'  Then  he  cheered  up  and  gave  his  deep,  abrupt  laugh  as 
he  remembered  sailing  as  a  merchant  seaman  gunner  on  one  of  the  first 
convoys  of  the  war.  Even  then  he  had  refused  to  join  the  Union  and  the 
crew  had  considered  having  his  gunnery  declared  'black'. 

The  more  uncertain  his  future  in  civilian  life  became,  the  more  de- 
termined he  was  to  get  back  into  underwater  work  or,  as  he  put  it  'to 
get  m'  feet  wet  again,  get  m'  gills  back.' 

Lt.  Commander  Bathurst,  with  whom  Crabb  had  served  in  the  search 
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for  the  lost  submarine  Affray,  had  joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  and 
he  felt  that  Crabb  was  suited  for  a  pending  appointment  in  that  Serv- 
ice. Much  as  he  wanted  the  job,  Crabb  knew  that  he  would  have  to  drop 
back  to  lieutenant  commander's  rank  for  the  appointment  and  he  felt  that 
to  go  to  a  junior  service,  in  a  lower  rank,  would  'let  the  Royal  Navy 
down'.  Bathurst  argued  the  point;  for  night  after  night  we  continued 
the  argument,  but  Crabb  had  made  up  his  mind. 

It  was  sometimes  put  to  him  that  he  was  too  old,  too  tired  by  his  past 
exertions,  too  far  out  of  training  to  take  on  arduous  underwater  work 
but  he  continued  to  hold  that  a  good  diver  could  go  on  until  he  was 
over  fifty;  continued  to  distrust  training  for  training's  sake;  continued 
to  believe  that,  in  an  emergency,  the  reserves  'don't  come  from  the  body 
.  .  .  they  come  from  some  sort  of  spiritual  stimulation'  as  he  frequently 
said. 

Occasionally  he  would  set  off  on  an  outing  for  Portsmouth  and  be 
unusually  vague  about  his  intentions.  For  his  Portsmouth  trips,  he  had 
an  almost  ceremonial  rig;  fawn  tweed  suit,  pork  pie  hat  and  the  sword- 
stick  which  had  become  something  of  a  talisman.  In  Portsmouth  there 
was  also  an  almost  ceremonial  joke.  The  naval  diving  friends  who  sus- 
pected that  he  had  arrived  on  mysterious  business  would  say  "Hullo, 
Crabbie.  Something  on?" 

And  he  would  reply  "Just  dropped  down  for  a  haircut  and  a  shave." 

Once  one  of  his  old  colleagues  suggested  that  I  should  help  persuade 
him  to  "stop  this  underwater  business.  He's  done  enough  in  his  time." 
I  did  not  know  what  the  'underwater  business  was'  and,  by  his  gentle 
evasions,  Crabb  made  it  clear  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  Tlie 
thought  of  Naval  Intelligence  work  did  not  occur  to  me  and  I  attached 
no  particular  significance  to  the  fact  that,  in  Coronation  Year,  Crabb  had 
done  some  unusual  underwater  job  in  the  Canal  Zone  and,  on  return  to 
England,  had  reported  immediately  to  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten. 

Just  before  Christmas,  1955,  Crabb's  luck  appeared  to  change.  Pro- 
vision was  to  be  made  for  a  Western  naval  officer  to  advise  the  Iraqui 
Navy  in  underwater  work  and  Crabb  was  privately  informed  that  he  had 
a  very  good  chance  of  the  job.  While  he  waited,  he  began  to  work  for 
an  old  acquaintance,  as  office  manager  of  a  concern  which  specialised 
in  furnishings  for  espresso  coffee  bars.  To  his  friend's  amusement,  the 
commander  became  heavily  involved  in  the  arrangements  for  a  new 
espresso  called  Two  Bare  Feet'. 

There  followed  a  change  in  the  political  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
with  no  immediate  likelihood  of  any  Western  naval  officer  being  called 
upon  to  advise  the  Iraqui  Navy.  Crabb  said  very  little  about  this  crush- 
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ing  disappointment.  Occupying  his  mind  with  new  espresso  tables  and 
do-it-yourself  furniture,  he  began  to  find  that  his  work  took  all  of  his 
time  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  six  days  a  week.  Then 
one  night  he  mentioned  that  he  might  want  to  borrow  my  car  for  *a 
little  job  down  in  Portsmouth  about  the  middle  of  April'.  He  seemed 
particularly  brisk  and  cheerful.  I  did  not  see  him  again. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this,  there  is  very  little  on  Crabb's  last  move- 
ments and  his  last  dive  which  can  be  established  with  absolute  certainty. 
Even  in  Parliament,  a  number  of  members— particularly  those  who  were 
loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  irresponsible  Press— strayed  rather  far 
from  the  facts.  Here  I  can  only  give  what  I  know  myself  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  people  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  the  affair. 

Throughout  his  career,  Crabb  had  a  particular  dislike  of  writing  letters. 
In  the  Navy  unimportant  signals  would  sometimes  be  left,  unanswered, 
pinned  to  his  desk  by  a  bayonet.  Before  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Ports- 
mouth, he  wrote  to  Petty  Officer  David  Bell  and  said  how  much  he  had 
enjoyed  Bell's  recent  visit.  He  wrote  to  the  publishers;  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  and  said  that  he  was  going  on  a  'little  job'  which  would  prove 
simple,  asked  her  not  to  worry  and  to  tear  up  his  letter. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  worrying  about  the  job  ahead  of  him 
and  not  sleeping  too  well  at  nights.  Some  little  time  before,  he  had  sold 
two  coffee  tables  to  a  Mr.  Bernard  S.  Smith,  whose  cheque  in  payment 
was  wrongly  made  out,  the  year  given  as  1955.  An  associate  of  Crabb's 
seems  to  have  reason  to  believe  that  Smith  and  Crabb  had  worked  to- 
gether in  the  past  on  military  intelligence  work.  Certainly  Crabb 
pocketed  Smith's  cheque  and  said  that  he  would  have  him  alter  it,  when 
he  met  him  in  Portsmouth.  The  associate  also  believes  that,  just  before 
Crabb  left  for  Portsmouth,  someone  made  a  remark  about  'looking  at 
the  Russians'  bottom.'  Since  Crabb's  disappearance  a  number  of  officers 
in  shallow  water  diving  have  said  that  Crabb  secretly  examined  the  Rus- 
sian cruiser  Sverdlov  when  she  called  on  Portsmouth  in  October,  1955. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  1956,  the  Russian  cruiser  Ordzhonikidze,  with 
two  attendant  destroyers,  docked  in  Portsmouth,  bringing  Marshal  Bul- 
ganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  Britain.  Commander  Crabb  reached  Ports- 
mouth on  Tuesday,  April  17th  and,  with  a  tall,  fair-haired  man  of  about 
forty,  known  as  Mr.  Smith,  booked  into  the  Sallyport  Hotel.  He  had  ar- 
ranged to  keep  in  touch  with  the  office  in  London  and,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  he  phoned  and  is  reported  to  have  said  "Well,  I'm  not  as  old  as 
I  thought."  At  the  time,  his  associates  believed  that  he  was  talking  of  a 
medical  examination,  for  he'd  been  having  trouble  with  his  eyes  and  his 
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ears.  Later  they  believed  that  he  had  meant  that  he  felt  confident,  having 
had  a  practice  swim. 

Later  on  the  same  evening  of  April  18th,  he  had  a  re-union  meeting 
with  a  petty  officer  and  a  lieutenant  commander,  and  the  lieutenant  com- 
mander's wife.  There  was  no  talk  of  Crabb  diving,  although  the  other 
officer  was  one  of  Crabb's  most  valued  friends.  He  did  not  have  diving 
gear  in  his  room  at  the  Sallyport  Hotel.  He  had  a  key  and  the  hotel 
keeper  is  uncertain  of  when  he  returned  from  his  meeting  with  friends  or 
when  he  finally  left  on  April  19th. 

When  time  passed  without  any  call  from  Portsmouth  Crabb's  em- 
ployer phoned  the  Sallyport  Hotel,  to  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  had  returned 
to  the  hotel  to  pay  both  bills  and  had  collected  Crabb's  belongings.  At 
last  the  employer  contacted  the  lieutenant  commander  who  had  been 
with  Crabb  on  the  evening  of  April  18th  and  who  had  arranged  to  meet 
him  again  on  April  20th.  When  this  officer  began  to  make  discreet  en- 
quiries, he  was  ordered  to  say  nothing  more  of  the  affair  and  to  refrain 
from  ringing  Crabb's  employer. 

Six  days  after  the  commander  had  vanished,  a  naval  captain  called  at 
the  Espresso  furnishing  business  and  asked  the  employer  to  come  to  his 
flat.  There  the  captain  said  that  Commander  Crabb  had  disappeared  on 
underwater  tests  in  the  Portsmouth  area,  during  the  previous  week.  He 
advised  Crabb's  employer  not  to  talk  about  it  and  he  asked  him  for  the 
address  of  Crabb's  mother,  his  next  of  kin.  Naval  records,  he  explained,, 
still  carried  the  name  of  Crabb's  former  wife  as  his  next  of  kin. 

On  the  following  day  I  rang  the  secretary  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Staff  and  pointed  out  that  Commander  Crabb  had  many  friends 
in  journalism  and  that  the  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  being  handled 
seemed  more  likely  to  provoke  publicity  than  to  prevent  it.  Later  in  the 
day,  the  captain  who  had  called  on  Crabb's  employer  asked  me  to  his 
flat.  He  repeated  the  general  statement  that  Crabb  was  missing,  added 
that  'they'  did  not  know  exactly  what  had  happened  to  him  but  that 
there  was  always  a  possibility  that  he  might  have  been  picked  up  by  a 
trawler.  Seven  days  had  passed  since  Crabb,  a  weak  swimmer,  had  disap- 
peared. The  possibility  of  his  being  picked  up  by  a  trawler  did  not  strike 
me  as  particularly  likely.  The  captain  agreed  and  said  that  it  seemed 
most  probable  that  Crabb  was  dead. 

An  Admiralty  announcement  was  to  be  made,  once  Crabb's  mother 
had  been  informed.  On  Friday,  April  27th,  the  captain  rang  me  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  Crabb's  mother  and  would  see  his  former  wife  on  the 
following  day.  He  added  that  no  statement  would,  after  all,  be  issued 
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by  the  Admiralty  but  that  a  statement  was  now  available  at  the  Admiralty, 
should  any  journalist  enquire.  I  had  already  made  the  point  to  him  that 
reporters  would  find  the  approximate  date  and  place  of  Crabb's  disap- 
pearance very  interesting,  but  he  had  made  no  comment. 

On  Sunday,  April  29th,  I  informed  the  newspapers  that  a  statement 
would  be  available  at  the  Admiralty.  The  captain  later  told  me  that  he 
intended  me  to  do  so.  When  reporters  phoned  the  Admiralty,  their  curi- 
osity was  aroused,  first  by  the  wording  of  the  statement.  Commander 
Crabb  was  presumed  dead  (not  missing)  after  failing  to  return  from  a 
test  dive  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  trials  of  certain  under- 
water apparatus,  in  the  Portsmouth  area,  about  a  week  before.  Some 
time  during  the  afternoon,  the  words  'in  Stokes  Bay'  were  added  to  the 
Admiralty  statement.  The  phrase  had  not  occurred  in  the  original  state- 
ment which  the  Resident  Clerk  made  to  me.  Stokes  Bay  is  some  three 
miles  from  the  berth  at  which  the  Russian  cruiser  was  lying;  an  impossible 
distance  for  Crabb  to  swim.  Later,  when  the  naval  correspondent  of  the 
Times  asked  to  see  the  original  statement,  he  was  told  that  it  was  no 
longer  available. 

The  following  day,  someone  who  should  have  known  of  all  naval  un- 
derwater activities  in  the  Portsmouth  area  rang  me  to  ask  what  I  knew 
of  the  affair.  He  said  that  he  had  known  nothing  of  Crabb's  disappear- 
ance until  he  saw  it  in  the  newspapers  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the 
commander  had  neither  drawn  equipment  from,  nor  worked  through  the 
Navy  at  Portsmouth.  Meantime,  at  least  four  reporters  had  discovered 
that  Crabb  had  been  staying  with  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Sallyport  Hotel. 
This  did  not  strike  them  as  significant  until  a  detective  superintendent 
of  Portsmouth  police  had  four  pages  removed  from  the  hotel  register. 
Asked  to  comment,  a  police  spokesman  in  Portsmouth  mentioned  the 
Official  Secrets  Act.  This  action  further  alerted  the  newspapers  which 
were  already  making  enquiries.  It  also  greatly  interested  the  Times 
which  at  first  had  been  inclined  to  accept  the  Admiralty  statement  as 
it  stood. 

On  the  day  the  hotel  register  action  was  reported,  a  question  was 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  following  day,  an  assistant 
naval  attach^  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  a  frogman  had  been  seen  from  the  Russian  cruiser  Ordzhoni- 
kidze,  in  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

By  this  time,  some  of  Crabb's  former  colleagues  who  had  not  been 
officially  advised  on  how  they  should  act,  were  making  enquiries  of  their 
own.  Their  theory,  based  on  their  findings,  experience  and  knowledge 
was  this:  He  had  been  working  for  a  military  or  naval  intelligence  group 
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and  he  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  hull  of  the  Russian  cruiser,  or 
those  of  the  attendant  destroyers,  as  they  believed  he  had  examined  the 
Sverdlov,  some  six  months  before.  He  would  have  been  wearing  oxygen 
breathing-gear  so  that  no  bubbles  would  be  seen.  During  the  operation, 
he  would  have  to  dive  below  33  feet,  the  maximum  depth  at  which  oxygen 
breathing-gear  is  considered  to  be  safe.  The  officers'  enquiries  led  them 
to  believe  that  Crabb,  full  well  aware  of  the  risk,  had  dived  alone  and 
had,  most  probably,  contracted  oxygen  poisoning.  He  had  been  taking 
chances,  especially  with  the  gear  he  wore,  ever  since  his  first  days  in 
Gibraltar.  With  the  passage  of  years,  he  had  become  progressive  less  will- 
ing to  allow  others  to  take  the  risks  he  took  himself.  As  they  saw  it, 
Crabb  would  be  prepared  to  dive  alone  but  that  it  was  up  to  the  officials 
who  had  arranged  the  job  to  have  ensured  that  he  had  a  second  diver. 
On  all  normal  underwater  work  Naval  divers  are  not  allowed  to  take  such 
a  risk  alone. 

On  May  4th,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  "It  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  disclose  the 
circumstances  in  which  Commander  Crabb  is  presumed  to  have  met  his 
death.  While  it  is  the  practice  for  Ministers  to  accept  responsibility,  I 
think  it  is  necessary  in  the  special  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  make 
it  clear  that  what  was  done  was  done  without  the  authority  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Appropriate  disciplinary  steps  are  being 
taken." 

Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  "Are  you  aware 
that,  while  we  would  all  wish  to  protect  public  security,  the  suspicion 
must  inevitably  arise  that  your  refusal  to  make  a  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  public  security  but  to  hide  a  very 
grave  blunder?" 

It  was  by  then  being  generally  assumed  that  Commander  Crabb  had 
died  on  service.  When  Commander  Crabb's  personal  effects,  taken  from 
the  Sallyport  Hotel  by  Mr.  Bernard  Smith,  were  returned  to  Crabb's 
mother  by  the  naval  captain  who  had  first  informed  her  that  her  son  was 
missing,  many  believed  that  the  link  between  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Navy 
had  been  more  clearly  established. 

Two  days  after  the  Prime  Minister's  statement,  Moscow  Radio  broad- 
cast the  texts  of  Notes  exchanged  by  the  Soviet  and  British  Governments. 
According  to  the  Soviet  Note,  a  frogman  had  been  observed  floating 
between  the  Soviet  destroyers  at  7.30  a.m.  on  the  m.orning  of  April  19. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Russian  ships  had  mentioned  the  matter 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  Portsmouth  who  had  categorically  rejected  the 
possibility.  "In  fact,  however,  as  it  transpired  from  reports  published  in 
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the  British  press  on  April  30th",  the  Note  went  on,  "the  fact  that  the 
British  naval  authorities  had  carried  out  secret  underwater  tests  in  the 
area  where  the  Soviet  warships  were  anchored  at  Portsmouth  was  con- 
firmed. Moreover,  the  carrying  out  of  these  tests  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  British  frogman." 

The  British  Note  in  reply  stated  that  "the  diver  seen  to  be  svvamming 
between  the  Soviet  destroyers  was,  to  all  appearances,  Commander 
Crabb  and  that  his  presence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  destroyers  occuned 
without  any  permission  whatever."  Regret  for  the  incident  was  expressed. 

Then  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Russian  ships  involved  gave  an 
interview  to  Pravda  in  which  he  said  that  the  statement  that  Crabb's 
presence  close  to  the  Russian's  warships  occurred  without  permission 
was  by  no  means  convincing  and  speculation  continued  throughout  the 
world. 

Who,  it  was  asked,  had  issued  the  order?  What  was  Crabb  attempt- 
ing to  find  out?  Had  he  been  recovered,  dead  or  alive,  by  the  Russians 
or  by  his  own  colleagues?  Had  he  been  killed  by  an  anti-frogman  device 
on  the  Russian  ships?  Why  had  no  attempt  been  made  to  recover  a  body 
which  might  have  been  trapped  in  a  known  area  of  the  harbour  by  debris 
or  by  the  very  weight  of  the  diving  gear?  Why  had  a  number  of  state- 
ments independently  made  by  private  individuals  in  London  and  Ports- 
mouth suggested  that  Commander  Crabb  was  alive  and  on  land  in  Ports- 
mouth, some  hours  after  7:30  a.m.,  the  time  given  in  the  Russian  note? 

On  May  14th,  the  case  of  Commander  Crabb  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  said  "Whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  met  his  death,  all  of  us  will  agree  that  this  country  would  be  the 
poorer  if  it  were  not  for  men  like  Commander  Crabb."  In  his  examination 
of  the  case  Mr.  Gaitskell  said  that  he  would  have  to  conclude  that  "pre- 
sumably the  Secret  Service  or  a  secret  service  and  the  Admiralty  must 
have  been  mixed  up  in  the  plan  from  the  start." 

The  Prime  Minister  was  not  prepared  to  add  to  his  original  statement 
and  he  said  "The  national  interest  is  of  first  importance  to  us  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  there  is  also  a  very  important  international 
interest,  and  I  confess  that  all  I  care  for  is  that  the  outcome  of  our 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  leaders  should  in  truth  prove  to  be,  as  I  have 
said,  the  beginning  of  a  beginning.  ...  I  deplore  this  debate  and  I  will 
say  no  more." 

The  debate  ran  for  an  hour  and  thirty  eight  minutes  and,  whatever 
else  it  may  have  achieved,  disclosed  nothing  about  the  last  dive  of  Com- 
mander Crabb. 
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Crabb  (left)  and  Hodges  after  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  reach  the 
sunken  submarine  Truculent  in 
1950.  (Above) 


Crabb  dives  to  carry  out  tests 

for  the  British  Ministry  of 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
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Crabb  surrounded  by  admiring  moppets  between  dives  in  Tobermory  Bay. 


Underwater  shot  of 
Crabb  wearing  same 
type  of  equipment 
he  wore  on  his  last 
dive. 
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Crabb  and  British  CPO  with  five  captured  Itahan  frogmen. 


Crabb  is  a  rather  appealing  and  gnome-like  figure  as  he  stands  shivering 
while  acting  as  technical  advisor  for  a  post-war  film. 
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Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains, 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains. 

—Sam  Foss 

Taking  Sam  Foss's  words  as  his  motif,  Irving  Stone  has 
created  an  interwoven  pageant  of  stories  of  the  great  west- 
ward drive  which,  in  a  few  rousing  decades,  settled  a  conti- 
nent and  gave  the  United  States  dimensions  of  which  its 
founders  hardly  dreamed.  Exploration,  sudden  wealth,  un- 
speakable hardship,  the  golden  chance  to  build  a  new  life  in 
a  new  land— all  these  are  present  in  this  saga  of  human 
aspiration. 

The  following  chapters  deal  with  such  figures  as  Sutter, 
Fremont,  Carson,  and  Brigham  Young. 

Irving  Stone  is  the  author  of  Lust  for  Life,  Love  Is 
Eternal,  and  many  other  novels  and  biographies. 
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The  Time,  the  Places  the  Cast 


THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  the  Opening  of  a  land  and  the  building  of  a  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  told  in  terms  of  the  people  who  opened  that  land  and  built  that 
civilization,  each  life  story  an  integral  part  of  the  mosaic.  The  Far  West 
is  the  hero. 

The  land  consists  of  the  present-day  states  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah 
and  Colorado,  the  area  designated  by  geographers  as  the  Far  West.  This 
was  the  vast  empire  inherited  by  Mexico  when  it  won  its  independence 
from  Spain  in  1821. 

Except  for  a  handful  of  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  Colorado  Rockies, 
scattered  Indian  tribes,  and  a  few  hundred  settlers  on  the  California  coast, 
the  region  is  totally  unsettled  and  uninhabited. 

The  land  has  a  common  cast  of  characters.  What  happens  in  any  one 
region  is  of  tremendous  consequence  to  the  others.  Their  biographies, 
their  resources  and  destinies  are  so  closely  bound  together  that  each  is 
ineradicably  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  whole.  For  in  the  beginning 
they  were  one. 

Now,  in  1840,  there  was  trouble  in  the  land. 


One  Man  Wants  a  Wilderness  .  .  . 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  AUGUSTUS  SUTTER  had  causc  to  be  concerned.  Had  he  fled 
the  imminence  of  a  Swiss  debtors'  prison  only  to  end  in  a  political  prison 
in  California?  And  just  at  the  moment  when  his  colony  here  in  the  Sac- 
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ramento  Valley,  launched  in  the  teeth  of  harrowing  hardships,  was  about 
to  be  realized? 

Though  the  foreigners  who  had  already  been  arrested  for  conspiring 
to  overthrow  the  Mexican  government  were  hangers-on  at  the  distillery 
of  their  leader,  the  American  Isaac  Graham,  and  Sutter  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  loud,  sometimes  drunken  threats  to  turn  Cali- 
fornia into  a  republic,  still  Sutter  had  only  a  temporary  permit  to  remain 
in  California.  The  eleven  leagues  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  something 
over  seventy-six  square  miles  of  land  which  he  had  staked  out  as  his  em- 
pire, would  not  be  legally  his  until  he  became  a  Mexican  citizen  at  the 
end  of  his  year  of  residence,  in  July  1840. 

When  Sutter  had  presented  himself  at  the  capital  in  Monterey,  just  ar- 
rived by  ship  from  Honolulu  and  Sitka,  Alaska,  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, Juan  Bautista  Alvarado,  California's  first  native-bom  governor,  had 
been  friendly.  Yet  from  the  beginning  he  had  warned  Sutter  to  stay  away 
from  the  northern  frontier  because  that  part  of  California  was  "com- 
manded over  by  Colonel  Mariano  Vallejo,  who  could  not  agree  with  an 
adventurous  nature  coming  to  the  country  to  live  independently." 

There  was  no  other  way  Sutter  would  have  consented  to  live  in  Califor- 
nia; nor  would  he  have  settled  for  anything  less  than  total  wilderness. 
Captain  John  Wilson,  a  Scotsman,  who  had  first  sailed  into  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  1833,  had  thought  Sutter  out  of  his  mind  when  he  refused  to  buy 
at  a  modest  price  Wilson's  magnificent,  stocked  ranch  in  Sonoma  Valley, 
near  Mariano  Vallejo's  settlement  thirty  miles  north. 

"Well,  my  God,"  Wilson  cried  angrily,  "I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
really  want!" 

John  Sutter,  for  the  first  time  in  his  thirty-six  years,  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted. 

"I  noticed  the  hat  must  come  off  before  the  military  guard,  the  flagstaff 
and  the  church,"  he  commented,  "and  I  preferred  a  country  where  I  could 
keep  mine  on,  where  I  should  be  absolute  master." 

John  Sutter's  settling  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  the  result  of 
neither  blind  accident  nor  fumbling  exploration.  Long  before  his  ship 
came  through  a  narrow  unnamed  strait  into  San  Francisco  Bay  and  an- 
chored in  a  mud-flat  cove  called  Yerba  Buena,  Sutter  knew  where  he  was 
going  to  found  his  empire.  Before  he  set  foot  on  California  soil  he  already 
knew  more  about  the  arterial  Sacramento  Valley  than  any  man  living  in 
the  Far  West.  He  went  to  it  with  the  swift,  unerring  instinct  of  his  colo- 
nizing genius. 

"I  intended  to  settle  in  the  valley  because  a  captain  who  had  sailed 
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up  the  Sacramento  River  for  a  short  distance  had  told  me  about  the 
beauty  and  fertihty  of  that  district." 

The  dozen  Americans,  EngHshmen  and  Europeans  hving  around 
Yerba  Buena  cove  had  given  John  Sutter  a  robustious  all-night  party  on 
board  the  Monsoon,  out  of  Boston,  the  only  ship  in  the  bay.  They  were 
fond  of  handsome  Sutter,  the  daring-do  flare  of  his  semi-military  uniform, 
the  flowing  hair,  and  welcomed  him  heartily  to  this  lonesome  frontier 
where  settlers  were  scarce,  cultivated  men  even  scarcer.  They  wanted  him 
to  succeed  in  his  plan.  But  Dr.  John  Marsh,  whose  ranch  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Mount  Diablo,  described  Sutter's  choice  as  "a  settlement  in  the 
worst  place  he  could  find."  Yerba  Buena  called  it  "a  simpleton's  journey" 
on  which  there  was  little  chance  of  success,  and  in  all  likelihood  would 
end  in  disaster  and  death. 

They  did  not  know  their  man. 

John  Sutter  bought  a  light  ship's  boat  from  Captain  Wilson;  he  also 
rented  the  schooners  Isabel  and  Nicolas  from  Nathan  Spear  and  Wil- 
liam Hinckley,  two  Americans  who  owned  the  Yerba  Buena  trading  post. 
With  credit  earned  from  his  sale  of  merchandise  he  had  brought  from 
Honolulu  to  Yerba  Buena,  Sutter  loaded  his  three  boats  with  equipment 
to  start  his  colony:  guns  for  hunting;  ammunition  for  the  cannons  he  had 
brought  from  the  islands;  seed  and  farm  equipment;  blacksmith  and  car- 
penter tools. 

The  little  flotilla  then  set  out  across  the  uncharted  San  Francisco  Bay: 
Sutter,  with  his  title  of  captain  which  he  had  invented  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  had  conjured  up  his  role  of  empire  builder,  the  eight  Kanaka 
men  and  two  Kanaka  women  who  had  contracted  to  stay  with  him  for 
three  years  and  help  build  his  settlement;  a  fourteen-year-old  Indian  boy 
whom  he  had  bought  for  $100  in  the  Wind  River  Rendezvous;  a  German 
cabinetmaker;  three  recruits  from  Yerba  Buena;  and  several  sailors  on 
the  beach. 

Sutter  set  out  in  the  lead,  four  Kanakas  rowing  the  small  ship's  boat 
northeast  across  the  wide,  choppy  bay  lying  within  its  frame  of  soft,  sen- 
sually shaped  hills,  haycock  tan  in  the  August  sun.  By  dusk  they  had 
covered  thirty  miles,  camping  where  Carquinez  Strait  emptied  into 
Suisun  Bay.  The  next  morning  Sutter  mistook  the  San  Joaquin  River 
for  the  Sacramento,  and  lost  two  hard  days  of  upstream  rowing  before 
he  realized  that  this  was  not  the  valley  that  had  been  described  to  him. 
Several  days  later  he  found  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  and,  leaving 
messages  for  his  two  straggler  boats  to  follow  (he  placed  his  messages 
alongside  the  Indian  tokens  of  white  feathers  hanging  from  bushes  to 
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propitiate  their  gods),  made  his  way  up  the  broad  quiet  river  which 
flowed  between  dark  jungles  of  tule  and  towering  trees. 

Suddenly  he  came  in  sight  of  a  clearing.  Several  hundred  Indians, 
dressed  in  full  war  paint  and  little  else,  shrieked  their  battle  cries.  But 
John  Sutter  understood  the  Indians;  he  had  lived  among  the  Delawares. 
Restraining  his  men  who  wanted  to  open  fire,  he  went  ashore,  unarmed. 

"Adios,  amigos"  he  said,  with  his  warm,  charming  smile. 

What  saved  Sutter  from  a  real  adios  at  this  point  was  the  same  quality 
that  was  to  save  him  time  and  again  in  recurrent  tight  spots:  his  lovable, 
disarming  personality.  He  was  a  broad-framed,  medium-height  man  with 
a  fascinating  big-eyed  face  which  managed  the  miracle  of  being  bland 
and  strong  at  the  same  time;  a  long  bony  nose,  a  powerfully  rounded 
chin  under  which  his  dark  side  whiskers  met,  slashing  dark  eyebrows, 
mustaches  trimmed  neatly  and  romantically  over  a  fleshy  mouth. 

The  Indian  chief,  Anashe,  liked  Sutter's  friendly  manner;  he  gave  him 
time  to  explain  that  he  had  come  to  settle,  to  be  their  friend,  to  show 
his  agricultural  implements  and  samples  of  the  presents  he  would  give 
to  each  of  the  Indians  if  they  would  visit  him  at  his  settlement. 

Sutter  had  won  his  first  battle  of  the  wilderness  by  his  adroit  handling 
of  the  natives;  but  the  following  day  his  tired  and  apprehensive  crew 
threatened  to  mutiny  if  he  did  not  turn  back.  He  promptly  selected  a 
site  just  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers, 
put  his  supplies  ashore  and  announced  to  the  men  that  all  who  had  no 
further  desire  to  explore  the  wilderness  could  return  to  Yerba  Buena  on 
the  two  larger  boats.  He  was  staying. 

Six  of  the  white  men  decided  to  return.  Sutter  gave  them  a  nine-gun 
farewell  salute.  William  Heath  Davis,  captain  of  the  returning  Isabel,  re- 
ported in  Seventy-five  Years  in  California: 

"A  large  number  of  deer,  elk  and  other  animals  of  the  plains  were  star- 
tled, running  to  and  fro,  stopping  to  listen,  their  heads  raised,  full  of 
curiosity  and  wonder,  while  from  the  interior  of  the  adjacent  woods  the 
howls  of  wolves  and  coyotes  filled  the  air,  and  immense  flocks  of  water 
fowl  flew  wildly  about  the  camp." 

Left  alone  with  his  loyal  Kanakas,  the  Indian  boy  and  Wetler,  the 
German  cabinetmaker,  Sutter  quickly  found  an  elevation  about  a  mile 
from  the  river,  cut  a  road  to  his  landing  place,  began  work  on  a  forty-foot 
adobe  brick  building  divided  into  a  kitchen,  bedroom-office  and  black- 
smith shop,  then  named  his  little  settlement  New  Helvetia  or  New  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  settlement  was  a  success  from  the  instant  of  its  inception. 
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Sutter  organized  whole  Indian  tribes,  called  "bad  Indians"  by  Governor 
Alvarado,  to  hunt  and  trap  for  him;  wandering  French-Canadian  trappers 
joined  his  settlement;  sailors,  coming  into  Yerba  Buena  after  two-year 
scurvy-laden  voyages,  heard  of  Sutter's  colony  and  jumped  ship  to  make 
their  way  up  the  river;  Octave  Custot,  a  Frenchman  who  had  worked 
for  Vallejo,  joined  Sutter  as  his  secretary.  His  merchant  friends  gave  him 
credit  in  supplies  and  tools  with  which  to  make  furniture  and  additional 
plows. 

The  land  was  rich,  with  a  plenitude  of  game  for  fresh  meat.  Wild 
grapes  grew  in  profusion.  Although  his  beaver  trapping  had  not  been 
too  successful  he  had  collected  some  skins  to  send  down  to  Yerba  Buena 
against  his  debts.  He  was  passionately  in  love  with  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
writing  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Switzerland,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  almost  six  years: 

"Man  can  fashion  this  place  into  a  paradise." 

Now  paradise  was  about  to  be  lost. 

Now,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  when  he  was  laying  plans  to  construct  a 
fort  which  would  make  his  position  invulnerable,  having  sent  a  group  of 
men  some  twenty  miles  up  the  American  River  to  cut  pine  trees  to  serve 
as  giant  beams;  when  he  had  his  Indians  making  adobe  bricks  to  enclose 
a  rectangular  space  one  hundred  fifty  by  five  hundred  feet,  the  walls  to 
be  eighteen  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick,  with  bastions  at  the  corners  to 
house  his  cannon,  with  living  quarters  inside  the  fort,  along  with  forges, 
shops,  granaries:  now  Colonel  Mariano  Vallejo  had  been  ordered  by  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado  to  arrest  all  foreigners  and  bring  them  by  ship  to  Mon- 
terey, whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Mexico  as  political  prisoners. 

He  had  failed  so  many  times  before;  all  of  his  life  up  to  this  point 
had  been  a  failure.  On  July  1,  1839,  after  five  years  of  continuous  wan- 
dering he  had  reached  what  for  him  was  the  Promised  Land.  It  had  been 
a  circuitous  route:  Kandern,  Burgdorf,  Basle,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Santa  Fe,  Vancouver,  Honolulu,  Sitka,  and  now  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  His  succession  of  mediocre  jobs,  the  bankruptcy  of  his  shop  and 
humiliating  eviction  from  his  home  by  his  wealthy  mother-in-law,  his 
business  failures  in  America,  all  had  been  wiped  out  by  his  bold  approach 
to  the  unmapped  West,  his  successful  organization  and  sale  of  the  cargo 
of  the  Clementine  in  Yerba  Buena.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in 
his  mind;  he  knew  that  he  possessed  the  talent  to  carve  a  culture  out  of 
the  chrysalis  of  the  Far  West. 

If  he  were  arrested  now,  and  deported,  where  could  he  go? 


A  Good  Soldier  Is  Embarrassed 


COLONEL  MARIANO  VALLEjo  was  as  disturbed  as  John  Sutter.  He  sensed 
that  the  arrest  of  foreigners  would  reveal  the  weakness  of  Mexico's  Cali- 
fornio  government  to  the  outside  world.  He  knew  that  the  deportation 
of  a  group  of  Americans,  Englishmen  and  Europeans  could  have  serious 
repercussions;  the  governments  of  these  men  could  consider  it  a  breach 
of  international  law.  California,  ignored,  neglected,  hardly  wanted  by  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  had  not  the  strength  to  resist  the  feeblest  invader. 

Vallejo  knew  Governor  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado  very  well  indeed;  they 
had  been  raised  together  in  Monterey,  and  though  he  was  only  a  year  or 
two  older,  he  was  Alvarado's  uncle;  he  had  seen  how  his  nephew's  ascent 
to  power  had  made  Juan  nervous  and  insecure. 

"I  was  insulted  at  every  turn  by  the  drunken  followers  of  Isaac  Gra- 
ham," complained  Governor  Alvarado.  "When  walking  in  the  garden  they 
would  come  to  its  wall  and  call  to  me  in  terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity. 
*Ho!  Bautista,  come  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Bautista  here,  Bautista 
there,  and  Bautista  everywhere!' " 

No  one  had  ever  insulted  Mariano  Vallejo.  Nov/  thirty-one,  com- 
mander general  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  the  north,  he  had  single-hand- 
edly founded  and  built  one  of  the  busiest  communities  in  California: 
Sonoma,  in  what  the  Indians  called  the  Valley  of  the  Moon:  for, 
like  John  Sutter,  Vallejo  was  above  all  a  colonizer.  Having  been  sent 
north  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  was  commandant  of  the  San 
Francisco  Presidio,  to  learn  the  reason  for  the  Indian  unrest  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  visit  of  the  Russian  governor  of  Sitka  to  Fort  Ross,  the 
Russian  settlement  on  the  coast  some  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Presidio, 
the  young  lieutenant  had  mounted  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  seen  spread 
out  before  him  an  undulant  valley  covered  with  oaks,  manzanita,  golden 
poppies,  with  superb  pasture  lands  and  shining  streams.  Mariano  fell  in 
love  at  first  sight,  even  as  Sutter  had  with  the  Sacramento  Valley;  a  year 
or  two  later,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  colonization  for  tlie 
north,  Vallejo  remembered  his  Valley  of  the  Moon,  returning  to  lay  out 
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a  square,  build  barracks  for  his  troops,  a  two-story  Casa  Grande  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  break  the  fields  to  raise  corn  and  grain:  all  of  this 
without  one  real  of  help  from  either  Mexico  City  or  Monterey. 

"I  could  not  bring  myself  to  lead  the  lazy,  carefree  life  so  common  of 
the  general  population,"  said  Vallejo. 

He  was  broadly  handsome  of  face,  powerfully  built,  a  grim  fighter  when 
aroused,  a  talented  executive  with  a  first-rate  intellect,  in  his  own  person 
the  bridge  between  two  ages  in  California.  His  mother,  who  came  from 
one  of  the  best  Spanish  families  of  California,  the  Lugos  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  was  described  as  having  "a  Puritanic  strength  of  character,  im- 
parting to  her  children  a  resolute  will  and  an  ambitious  spirit."  Mariano 
was  trained  in  the  tanning  of  hides,  the  making  of  bricks,  shoes,  cigars; 
and  given  a  love  for  books  and  learning  which  lasted  all  his  life.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  revolted  against  being  forced  to  learn  Ripalda's  Christian 
Doctrine  at  the  end  of  a  cat-of-nine-tails,  an  uprising  which  he  completed 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  when  he  bought  several  boxes  of  books  off  a 
ship  in  Yerba  Buena  even  though  he  knew  they  were  banned  by  the 
clergy  who,  he  said: 

"Kept  guard  over  all  the  ports  and  bays  of  California  like  St.  Peter 
at  the  gates  of  heaven,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  books  of  a  liberal 
tendency." 

Vallejo  paid  four  hundred  hides  and  ten  kegs  of  tallow  for  his  find, 
worth  $1000,  thus  establishing  the  best  library  in  California.  He  had  oir 
dered  thousands  of  bricks  made  of  clay  and  straw,  doorways  cut  from 
live  oaks,  stones  shaped  for  archways,  red  tiles  baked  to  make  waterproof 
roofs,  logs  hand-hewn  to  make  hardwood  floors  when  even  the  most 
prosperous  of  his  countrymen  lived  contentedly  on  earthen  floors,  un- 
leashing a  tornado  of  activity  in  "pastoral  California"  where  it  had  been 
charged  that  men  would  do  nothing  that  could  not  be  done  on  a  horse. 

Though  he  had  received  short  shrift  from  the  Mexican  government  and 
had  been  obliged  to  raise  his  own  army,  clothe,  feed,  arm  and  pay  it,  he 
was  passionately  devoted  to  that  army,  to  its  rules  and  appearances  as 
well  as  its  preservation.  His  father,  who  had  come  up  from  Mexico  as 
a  foot  soldier  in  the  guard  of  mission-building  Father  Junipero  Serra  in 
1774,  had  been  a  fractious  soldier,  constantly  in  trouble.  That  was  why 
Mariano  had  resolved  to  be  a  good  soldier.  Deeply  in  love  with  fifteen- 
year-old  Francisca  Carrillo,  he  had  waited  two  full  years  for  marriage 
because  army  regulations  said  that  an  army  officer  could  not  marry  with- 
out permission  from  the  War  Department,  and  the  emissaries  he  had 
dispatched  over  the  two-thousand-mile  journey  to  Mexico  City  were  not 
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in  as  burning  a  hurry  as  the  young  bridegroom.  That  was  why  he  was 
stiff-necked  and  demanding  of  his  ragged  and  half-starved  troops,  why 
outsiders  sometimes  thought  him  pompous,  pretentious:  he  stood  for  the 
dignity,  the  integrity,  the  strength  of  the  Mexican  army  in  Cahfornia. 

Mariano  Vallejo  had  never  seen  Mexico.  His  entire  devotion  was  to 
Cahfornia,  his  birthplace,  his  home,  the  land  he  loved.  He  felt  by  now 
that  California  could  never  grow  nor  prosper  under  Mexican  rule,  that 
it  was  too  far  away,  of  no  conceivable  value  or  interest  to  Mexico.  He 
knew  also  that  several  foreign  governments  were  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on 
the  land:  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  any  one  of 
whom,  sending  a  solitary  warship  into  Monterey,  could  take  the  country. 

Vallejo  liked  the  foreigners  and  felt  closer  to  them  in  mind  and  tem- 
perament than  he  did  to  his  own  countrymen;  oh,  not  Isaac  Graham  and 
his  cronies,  but  men  like  Jacob  Leese,  bom  in  Ohio,  John  Cooper,  bom 
in  England,  both  men  married  to  his  sisters,  and  owners  of  ranches  in 
the  Sonoma  Valley;  William  Hartnell,  the  Scotsman  who  had  been  his 
teacher  in  Monterey. 

When  John  Sutter  had  come  to  Sonoma  eight  or  nine  months  before, 
bringing  messages  from  his  Russian  friends  in  Sitka  to  their  Russian 
comrades  at  Fort  Ross,  Vallejo  the  soldier  had  been  suspicious  of  the 
purpose  of  a  Swiss  going  to  a  Russian  fort  just  a  few  miles  from  Sonoma; 
but  Vallejo  the  Califomio  had  liked  this  dashing,  educated  foreigner, 
had  extended  the  bounteous  hospitality  of  a  land  where  there  were  no 
inns  and  every  family  fed,  entertained  and  bedded  strangers  who  came 
riding  up  or  down  the  road,  then  provided  Sutter  with  fresh  mounts  and 
a  guide  for  his  journey  to  Fort  Ross. 

An  astute  student  of  history,  Mariano  Vallejo  sensed  that  the  Far  West 
was  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  He  was  convinced,  after  years  of  total 
frustration  with  the  Mexican  govemment,  that  California  could  only  be 
developed  into  a  great  empire  if  it  became  American.  He  was  the  first 
and  nearly  the  only  native-born  Califomio  to  think  so. 

He  was  bitterly  disillusioned  in  Govemor  Alvarado,  who  had  promised 
to  institute  all  the  reforms  needed  to  convert  Califomia  to  a  modern 
province,  and  had  instead  taken  to  drink,  become  bloated,  ill.  And  now 
Alvarado  had  ordered  him  to  engage  a  vessel  in  Yerba  Buena,  arrest  all 
foreigners  and  transport  them  to  the  Monterey  jail. 

He  would  obey  the  order  from  his  commander-in-chief.  But  it  was  not 
a  task  to  his  liking. 


Heroic  Frauds,  or  None  at  All 


NO  AMERICAN  in  California  had  less  to  fear  from  these  arrests  than  Dr. 
John  Marsh;  and  none  was  more  surprised  when  he  landed  in  Monterey's 
flea-infested  jail.  He  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  in  1836  from  Santa  Fe, 
taking  the  westward  trail  along  the  Gila  River  and  crossing  the  Colorado 
into  southern  California,  had  become  a  naturalized  citizen  and,  when 
he  wanted  to  buy  the  cattle  ranch  at  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Diablo, 
had  been  baptized  a  Catholic  as  the  law  said  he  must  in  order  to  own 
property  in  California. 

True,  he  was  practicing  medicine  illegally,  having  presented  his  Har- 
vard Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  as  a  medical  degree.  Since  no  one  in  south- 
ern California  could  read  Latin,  the  authorities  had  granted  him  a  license 
to  practice,  thus  fulfilling  his  lifetime  ambition.  Apparently  he  had  been 
practicing  good  medicine,  for  few  of  his  patients  died  prematurely.  The 
Califomios  had  little  basis  for  comparison  since  he  was  the  only  doctor  in 
the  Far  West,  and  the  climate  was  salubrious.  What  the  Californios  knew 
for  sure  was  that  Dr.  Marsh  practiced  expensive  medicine:  twenty-five 
cows  on  the  hoof  for  a  professional  visit,  fifty  take-home  cows  if  he  had 
to  remain  overnight.  One  outraged  housewife  deducted  twenty-five  cows 
from  his  bill  for  washing  a  couple  of  his  shirts. 

John  Marsh  and  John  Sutter,  now  close  neighbors  in  central  California, 
since  their  settlements  were  only  fifty  miles  apart,  had  met  in  Santa  Fe 
in  1836.  Marsh  knew  that  Sutter  had  as  little  right  to  call  himself  a 
military  captain  as  Marsh  had  to  call  himself  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Yet 
on  the  frontier  one  perpetrated  heroic  frauds  or  none  at  all.  The  Far 
West  was  little  concerned  with  a  man's  past:  he  could  become  anything 
he  could  prove  himself  to  be. 

John  Marsh,  bom  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  weighed  two  hundred 
eighteen  pounds,  stood  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  was  bronzed  and 
powerfully  built  in  spite  of  his  nervous  disposition.  He  was  a  fierce- 
looking,  ugly  man,  with  the  right  lid  drooping  down  to  cover  part  of  a 
piercing  eye,  and  two  large  unabashed  warts  decorating  the  crease  line 
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from  the  right  side  of  his  nose  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth.  The  first 
college  graduate  to  settle  in  the  Far  West,  he  was,  characteristically,  first 
to  bring  a  good  working  library  of  medical  and  agricultural  books  in  his 
saddlebags,  these  books  being  his  only  material  possessions.  He  was 
thirty-six  when  he  reached  Los  Angeles,  having  already  lived  half  a  dozen 
lives.  He  had  hated  the  grinding  poverty  of  his  family's  farm,  which  was 
barely  able  to  feed  the  seven  Marsh  children.  Endowed  with  a  vigorous 
intellect,  he  was  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  and 
worked  his  way  through  Harvard  by  teaching  school  at  Danvers  during 
the  winter. 

While  still  an  undergraduate  John  Marsh  did  extracurricular  work  in 
anatomy  and  worked  as  an  assistant  to  a  Boston  doctor.  There  simply 
were  no  funds  for  medical  school,  and  so  he  took  a  tutoring  job  in  the 
Michigan  Territory  with  a  salary  which  would  enable  him  to  save  enough 
money  in  two  years  to  return  to  Harvard.  He  walked  off  the  scene  of 
New  England  and  onto  the  pages  of  history:  organizer  of  the  first  school 
in  Minnesota,  Indian  agent  and  friend  of  the  Tribes,  compiler  of  the  first 
dictionary  of  the  Sioux  language,  a  judge  in  the  territory,  organizer  of 
Prairie  du  Chien's  defense  which  averted  a  massacre. 

He  fell  in  love  with  Marguerite  Decouteaux,  daughter  of  a  Sioux 
mother  and  a  French-Canadian  father;  slender  as  a  reed,  with  flashing 
white  teeth  and  a  lovely  slender  face.  Marsh  took  Marguerite  into  his 
home  as  his  wife,  though  no  formal  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed. Marguerite  guided  him  on  his  journeys  through  the  wilderness, 
helped  him  to  write  Rudiments  of  the  Grammar  of  the  SiouXy  bore  him 
a  son. 

Marsh  studied  under  the  army  surgeon  at  Fort  St.  Anthony  for  two 
years,  until  the  medical  man  died.  The  tragic  break  in  his  life  came  in 
1831  or  1832  when,  having  been  responsible  for  a  retaliatory  Sioux  mas- 
sacre of  the  Fox  tribe,  he  felt  obliged  to  move  his  wife  and  six-year-old 
son  southward  to  the  safety  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  to  protect  them  from 
avenging  Fox  warriors.  Marguerite,  about  to  bear  a  second  child,  and  find- 
ing life  insupportable  without  her  husband,  made  her  way  back,  alone 
and  on  foot,  to  Prairie  du  Chien  where  she  and  her  infant  died  in  child- 
birth, both  too  feeble  to  survive. 

Obsessed  with  guilt  over  Marguerite's  death.  Marsh  nearly  lost  his 
reason,  becoming  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.  Captured  by  Indians  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  he  saved  his  skin  by  extracting  an  arrowhead  from  an 
ailing  chief.  In  Santa  Fe  he  heard  of  the  wonders  of  California,  decided 
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to  make  his  way  to  Los  Angeles  and  present  himself  as  a  practitioner 
of  medicine. 

On  February  25,  1836^  in  a  one-room  mud  hut  on  a  sun-baked,  sleepy 
and  dusty  plaza,  thirty-six-year-old  John  Marsh  became  Dr.  John  Marsh. 
He  was  busy  from  the  outset,  treating  smallpox,  fevers,  hydrophobia,  and 
achieving  quite  a  success  as  an  accoucheur.  Since  he  was  paid  in  dried 
cowhides  or  tallow,  his  adobe  looked  and  smelled  more  like  a  warehouse 
than  a  doctor's  office. 

Though  there  was  no  life  for  him  in  the  few  unpainted  adobes  around 
the  square,  he  stayed  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  year,  leaving  because  so  few 
Boston  sailing  ships  stopped  in  southern  California  that  he  could  find 
no  market  for  his  hides,  piled  all  the  way  to  the  ceiling,  and  because  he 
thought  the  country  too  desert-like  for  the  kind  of  cattle  ranch  he  en- 
visaged for  himself.  Making  his  way  north  on  horseback,  he  explored  the 
country  around  Monterey  and  Yerba  Buena,  which  then  consisted  of 
three  houses  at  the  foot  of  a  cove  so  small  that  it  seemed  more  like 
the  end  of  a  lake  than  part  of  the  world's  largest  bay.  The  biggest  of  the 
houses  was  owned  by  William  A.  Richardson,  an  English  sailor  who  had 
jumped  ship  and  settled  in  1822,  now  serving  as  captain  of  the  port 
for  the  Califomios.  Jacob  Leese,  who  later  married  Vallejo's  sister,  owned 
the  most  popular  grocery  store  in  California,  for  his  empty  boxes  and 
kegs,  set  around  a  stove  which  kept  out  the  penetrating  fogs,  became  the 
gathering  point  for  all  Americans  and  foreigners.  Marsh  moved  in  with 
Leese,  the  two  men  living  on  tortillas,  frijoles,  chile  con  came  and  salt 
fish.  In  1837  Marsh  bought  the  Los  Meganos  ranch,  saying  of  it: 

"I  have  at  last  found  the  Far  West,  and  intend  to  end  my  ramblings 
here." 

The  boundaries  of  the  ranch  were  described  in  the  informal  manner  of 
a  country  with  millions  of  available  acres: 

".  .  .  from  a  round-topped  hill  standing  in  the  range  southwest,  known 
as  Brushy  Peak,  to  the  river,  thence  following  the  river  to  Antioch  .  .  ." 

Here  John  Marsh  built  himself  a  three-room  adobe  hut  with  an  earthen 
floor,  with  bulrushes  for  a  roof,  furnished  with  a  table,  bench  and  a  bed, 
took  an  Indian  squaw  for  a  housekeeper-wife,  made  trips  of  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles  to  attend  sick  patients.  He  remained  essentially  a  hermit, 
taking  pleasure  mainly  from  his  books,  which  he  read  under  a  huge  oak  in 
the  yard,  building  his  ranch  to  fifty  thousand  acres,  five  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  five  thousand  sheep,  still  treasuring  as  his  most  valuable  pos- 
session the  Harvard  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  which  he  kept  locked  in  a 
little  trunk. 
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But  over  the  years  he  was  developing  a  second  passion,  as  great  as  his 
love  for  medicine:  a  dedication  to  California  and  a  desire  to  see  it  settled 
by  hundreds  of  Americans  who  would  turn  it  into  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  letter  he  wrote  to  friends  in  Missouri  which  became 
responsible  for  the  first  train  to  cross  the  plains  to  California,  precursor 
of  the  flash  flood  of  emigrants  which  would,  in  one  short  decade,  turn 
the  somnolent  and  unknown  Far  West  into  one  of  the  most  talked-about 
and  romantic  portions  of  the  earth's  globe. 

In  April  of  1840  Marsh  went  on  business  to  Mission  San  Jose,  some 
miles  to  the  south.  He  knew  that  all  the  foreigners  around  San  Jose  and 
Monterey  were  being  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  deportation,  but  he  was 
a  legal  citizen,  and  so  he  set  off  undisturbed.  Here  he  was  seized  by  the 
military  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Monterey. 

There  were  some  who  thought  he  had  been  arrested  for  his  fees  rather 
than  his  fealty. 


An  Honest  Scoundrel  Thickens  the  Plot 


UNLIKE  "doctor"  MARSH  and  "Captain"  Sutter,  Isaac  Graham  presented 
an  honest  face  to  the  Far  West:  he  was  a  scoundrel,  he  had  never  been 
anything  but  a  scoundrel,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  dissemble.  Leader  of 
the  aguardiente  or  saloon  set  of  northern  California,  he  had  gathered 
about  him  a  group  of  deserters  and  adventurers  who  helped  him  drink 
up  the  profits  of  his  still  at  Natividad,  near  Monterey.  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  gargantuan  source  historian  of  the  Far  West,  says: 

"Graham  was  the  worst  of  the  foreigners,  and  the  cause  of  all  the 
troubles  by  his  boastful,  quarrelsome  spirit.  He  thought  he  could  play 
hell  and  turn  up  jack."  An  American  who  had  known  Graham  in  New 
Mexico  described  him  as  "noted  for  being  a  bummer,  a  blowhard,  a  no- 
torious liar."  He  had  come  to  California  over  the  Old  Spanish  Trail. 

He  was  a  picturesque  figure,  his  face  a  forest  of  wild  beard  and  mus- 
tache with  eyes  and  nose  peering  out  from  the  thicket.  He  wore  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat  at  a  bravo  angle,  with  a  horseman's  tie  around  the  collar  of 
his  long  hunting  jacket  exquisitely  accoutered  for  the  brawl,  with  a  savage 
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hunting  knife  decorating  his  belt  close  to  his  left  hand,  a  powder  horn 
slung  from  his  shoulder,  quickly  available  to  the  omnipresent  rifle  in  his 
right  hand. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  almost  become  respectable:  four 
years  before,  when  Alvarado  overthrew  the  governor  sent  from  Mexico 
City.  Alvarado  had  enlisted  Graham  and  his  rifle-toting  friends  in  his 
ranks  by  promising  them  a  bounty  of  rich  lands.  Once  in  power,  Governor 
Alvarado  had  not  kept  his  promises,  and  so  he  had  failed  to  reform  Gra- 
ham, just  as  he  had  failed  to  reform  the  antiquated  government  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Isaac  Graham's  feelings  had  been  hurt.  For  the  past  year  he  had  been 
heard  making  threats  against  Alvarado's  government.  Had  not  a  group  of 
daring  Americans  taken  Texas  away  from  Mexico  and  set  it  up  as  a 
Republic? 

Graham  was  not  saying  anything  that  was  not  being  said  more  quietly 
by  other  Americans  in  California,  but  Graham  was  not  always  discreet. 
Tom  the  Trapper,  thinking  he  was  dying,  confessed  to  a  priest  that  Gra- 
ham was  brewing  a  revolution  as  well  as  aguardiente  in  the  still  behind 
his  hut.  In  his  anxiety  Alvarado  professed  to  see  a  conspiracy.  Graham 
writes  quaintly: 

"About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  discharge 
of  a  pistol,  the  ball  of  which  passed  through  my  neckcloth.  I  sprang  out  of 
my  bed,  when  they  discharged  six  pistols  at  me.  I  had  not  run  four  or  five 
yards  when  they  overhauled  me  with  drawn  swords,  and  leveled  most 
deadly  and  heavy  blows  at  me— which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  evade. 
Jose  Castro  then  ordered  four  balls  to  be  shot  through  me,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  an  Indian,  who  continually  placed  himself  as  a 
barrier  before  me." 

Graham  was  put  in  chains  and  carried  to  Monterey.  The  only  jail  in 
the  Far  West  consisted  of  a  single  adobe  cell,  eighteen  by  thirty  feet, 
with  one  small  tightly  barred  window  and  an  earthen  floor,  damp  in  the 
April  weather.  Alvarado  was  now  embarrassed  by  finding  about  forty 
prisoners  crowded  into  a  cell  which  had  previously  held  only  an  occasional 
Indian  who  had  borrowed  a  horse. 

Monterey  had  been  discovered  two  hundred  thirty-eight  years  before. 
Cabrillo,  exploring  the  coast  in  1542,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bay,  but 
did  not  put  in;  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  described  as  a  merchant-explorer, 
sailed  into  the  bay  in  1602,  and  under  one  of  California's  giant  oaks  gave 
thanks  to  God  and  planted  the  Spanish  flag,  naming  the  spot  Monte- 
Rey,  after  Spain's  viceroy  to  Mexico.  He  then  made  an  indigenous  error 
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which  has  come  down  as  inviolable  precedent  to  all  California  writers: 
he  praised  the  country  in  such  sonorous  superlatives  that  for  the  next 
hundred  sixty-seven  years  all  voyagers  failed  to  recognize  Monterey  from 
his  description. 

The  name  California  is  the  invention  of  another  Spanish  fiction  writer: 
one  Ardonez  de  Montalvo,  who  wrote  around  1510: 

"At  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  there  is  an  island  called  California, 
very  near  to  the  Terrestrial  Paradise.  This  island  is  inhabited  by  robust 
dark  women  of  great  strength  and  great  warm  hearts;  when  children  are 
bom  the  females  are  preserved  but  the  males  are  killed  at  once,  saving 
only  those  required  to  guard  against  depopulation.  .  .  ." 

Portola,  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  marching  north  from  Mexico 
in  1769  to  protect  Father  Junipero  Serra  while  he  built  a  chain  of  mis- 
sions: San  Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Barbara, 
Monterey,  Carmel,  San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  Sonoma,  passed  Monterey 
twice  without  recognizing  Vizcaino's  description.  He  pushed  so  far  west 
that  he  accidentally  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1770  did  Portola  find  that  the  adjectives 
matched  the  landscape.  In  1775  the  King  of  Spain  recognized  Monterey 
as  the  capital  of  California.  By  1803  the  first  presidio  or  fort  in  the  Far 
West  had  been  completed,  with  barracks,  a  chapel  and  homes  for  the 
officers.  The  soldiers  as  well  as  the  arms  were  good;  no  nation  made 
sheep's  eyes  at  the  Far  West  while  Spain  was  acknowledged  to  be  its 
owner. 

As  the  capital  and  the  only  port  where  foreign  ships  could  declare 
their  cargo,  Monterey  grew  rapidly.  As  late  as  1840,  when  San  Diego 
was  described  by  visitors  as  "wretched,"  Yerba  Buena  as  "squalid,"  Los 
Angeles  as  "the  noted  abode  of  the  lowest  drunkards  and  gamblers  of  the 
country,"  Monterey  had  a  population  of  three  hundred,  some  thirty  of 
them  Americans  and  British. 

It  was  the  center  of  the  Far  West's  governmental,  social  and  business 
world,  with  the  charming  whitewashed  adobe  houses  with  their  red  tile 
roofs  built  in  a  semicircle  just  beyond  the  white,  sandy  beach,  standing 
on  brilliantly  green  lawns,  the  houses  covered  with  flowering  vines,  pine- 
covered  hills  as  a  background  and  overhead  an  Italian-blue  sky.  There 
were  bullfights  on  the  plaza,  dances  and  fiestas;  although  there  was  a 
law  against  selling  liquor  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  edict 
against  drinking  it. 

The  jail  had  not  been  built  with  an  eye  to  affording  a  beautiful  vista; 
all  the  charms  of  Monterey  were  momentarily  lost  on  its  inmates. 
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The  cell  soon  became  untenable,  with  the  air  quite  vile,  and  so 
crowded  that  only  a  few  men  could  stretch  out  for  sleep  while  the  rest 
stood  their  turn.  Governor  Alvarado  either  had  no  public  money  or  saw 
no  reason  to  spend  his  scarce  funds  on  feeding  prisoners  who  would  soon 
be  on  the  ship  chartered  by  Vallejo  to  haul  them  away.  As  a  consequence 
no  food  was  brought  to  the  prison  cell  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Since  John  Marsh  had  been  the  most  illegally  arrested,  and  was  coin- 
cidentally  the  most  persuasive  talker  in  the  jail,  he  managed  to  get  him- 
self released  by  the  end  of  the  second  day,  promising  his  fellow  inmates 
that  he  would  bring  them  help.  Once  out  he  knew  precisely  where  to  go 
for  help:  to  his  old  friend  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  known  as  the  Yankee  from 
Boston  as  well  as  California's  first  millionaire,  the  best-liked,  or  at  least 
the  most  respected,  American  in  the  region. 


The  Time  of  Action  Begins 


THOMAS  OLIVER  LARKIN  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  arrived  in  Monterey. 
In  the  eight  years  that  had  elapsed  he  had  acquired  the  first  American 
wife  in  the  Far  West,  his  son  was  the  first  American  bom  there,  and  he 
pioneered  the  technique  of  remaining  a  Yankee  in  California  while  ab- 
sorbing the  privileges  of  the  native  Californio.  He  did  a  great  deal  to 
change  the  Far  West,  but  the  Far  West  was  able  to  change  little  in  him: 
the  years  of  living  in  the  warm  sun  of  Monterey  surrounded  by  easygoing, 
pleasure-loving  Califomios  had  imperceptibly  slowed  his  pace,  but  his 
New  England  character  had  remained  impregnable.  In  the  polyandrous 
marriage  of  a  number  of  ardent  gentlemen  to  near-virginal  California, 
Thomas  O.  Larkin  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  westward  migration. 

He  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  September  1802,  his 
father's  forebears  having  come  over  on  the  Mayflower  to  become  free- 
men of  Charlestown  in  1638,  his  grandfather  having  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill  in  1775.  Losing  both  parents  when  he  was  sixteen,  Larkin  moved 
to  Boston  where  he  went  to  work  at  the  noble  profession  of  mak- 
ing books.  By  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  decided  that  Boston  and  New 
England  were  too  crowded,  that  he  wanted  to  pioneer.  He  moved  to 
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North  Carolina,  fitting  in  so  well  that  within  three  years  he  had  gradu- 
ated from  stranger  and  business  clerk  to  merchant,  postmaster  and 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Larkin  had  a  half  brother,  Captain  John  Cooper,  former  master  of  the 
S.S.  Rover  out  of  Boston,  who  had  settled  in  Monterey  in  1826,  married 
a  lovely  dark-eyed  sister  of  Vallejo,  been  baptized  into  the  Church,  ac- 
quired Mexican  citizenship,  vast  tracts  of  land  and  a  mill. 

Envisaging  a  similar  fate  for  Thomas,  the  Larkin  collaterals  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  sailing  around  Cape  Horn.  They  had  reckoned  with- 
out his  rocky-coast  character:  he  refused  to  court  the  luscious,  land-rich 
but  husband-starved  Califomio  girls,  refused  to  take  Mexican  citizenship 
or  join  the  Church,  though  he  could  have  had  a  land  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  almost  anywhere  in  California  had  he  been  willing  to  do 
so. 

Thomas  Larkin  was  not  physically  robust,  nor  what  one  would  call  a 
handsome  man :  his  hair  was  already  growing  scarce  on  the  frontal  dome 
of  his  head,  he  was  thin-lipped  and  thin-nosed,  yet  his  light  shrewd  eyes 
were  likable.  He  was  a  meticulous  dresser,  wearing  his  black  stock  and 
boiled  shirt  to  business  as  though  he  were  still  in  Boston. 

Having  worked  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  Yerba  Buena  to  get  the  feel 
of  the  new  country,  he  then  moved  to  Monterey  and  opened  his  first  store 
on  a  borrowed  $500.  He  had  found  the  Calif ornios  to  resemble  the  North 
Carolinians;  he  enjoyed  the  rare  talent  for  liking  strange  people  and  get- 
ting along  with  them.  Soon  he  was  not  only  selling  supplies  brought  in 
by  Boston  ships,  but  had  built  a  flour  mill,  was  contracting  to  erect  build- 
ings with  his  own  lumber  and  shingles,  and  had  started  a  vigorous  trade 
in  flour,  soap,  potatoes  and  sea  otter  skins. 

On  the  long  voyage  from  Boston  to  California  by  the  usual  route  to 
Hawaii,  Thomas  Larkin  had  become  friends  with  twenty-five-year-old 
Rachel  Holmes,  born  a  few  miles  from  him,  who  was  trying  to  join  her 
husband,  a  sea  captain  whom  she  had  married  in  Massachusetts  five  years 
before  but  had  not  seen  for  two  years.  In  Hilo  Mrs.  Holmes  learned  that 
her  husband  was  dead.  Larkin,  already  in  love,  resolved  that  Rachel  would 
come  to  California  and  marry  him.  By  correspondence  he  won  her  ac- 
ceptance, arranged  for  her  passage  to  California.  He  boarded  Rachel's 
ship  as  it  lay  outside  of  Santa  Barbara,  was  married  by  the  American 
owner  of  the  vessel,  who  was  also  United  States  consul  at  Honolulu,  thus, 
in  a  sense,  being  married  on  American  soil  and  in  a  ceremony  of  their  own 
faith  since  no  ordained  Protestant  minister  had  yet  set  foot  on  Far  West- 
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em  soil.  The  new  Larkin  family  remained  American,  and  their  progeny 
would  be  American  too. 

Never  one  to  be  cavalier  with  a  coin,  Thomas  Larkin  set  out  to  build 
the  first  truly  American  home  in  the  Far  West,  two-storied,  multiwin- 
dowed,  with  wide  verandas.  He  left  one  set  of  figures  which  will  wring 
the  heart  of  every-  home  builder: 

Estimated  Cost  Actual  Cost 

Harry's  work                                    $       4.00  $       8.00 

3500  adobes                                         20.00  70.00 

7  pr.  sashes                                           50.00  70.00 

putting  up  walls                                  136.00  203.00 

2100  shingles                                       126.00  210.00 

The  Larkin  home  became  the  focal  center  of  newly  arrived  Americans, 
Englishmen  and  Europeans,  an  unofficial  American  capital. 

From  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  Monterey  Larkin  wanted  California 
for  the  United  States.  He  pursued  California  with  a  combination  of  effi- 
ciency and  ardor,  as  a  smart  trader  who  knew  that  both  partners  profit 
from  a  fair  deal.  He  planned  to  attach  the  land,  from  its  Pacific  coast  to 
the  crest  of  the  Rockies,  peaceably,  by  legal  treaty  and  purchase.  Since 
California  was  a  dead  loss  to  Mexico,  and  had  been  ever  since  Mexican 
independence  in  1821,  why  should  it  not  negotiate  and  sell  the  unwanted 
territory  to  the  United  States  for  a  fair  price? 

He  also  knew  that  few  people  in  the  United  States  yet  wanted  the 
country,  which  had  been  represented  as  reachable  only  by  a  rough,  dan- 
gerous seven  months'  journey  around  Cape  Horn  or  by  an  equally  long, 
rough  and  dangerous  traversing  of  thousands  of  miles  of  barren,  trackless 
plains,  death-dealing  deserts  and  immense  mountains. 

Larkin  had  full  faith  in  his  own  ability  and  that  of  men  like  Marsh  and 
Sutter  to  persuade  people  of  the  beauty  and  opulence  of  California  de- 
spite the  hardships  of  reaching  this  last  outpost,  of  which  he  wrote 
home,  ".  .  .  me  and  my  countrymen  are  living  in  the  farthest  West,  for 
we  are  far  beyond  what  is  known  by  the  'Far  West'  in  the  States." 

All  that  was  required  for  this  commercial  coup  d'etat  was  that  everyone 
behave  with  propriety.  But  alcohol  rather  than  propriety  had  been  dis- 
tilled by  Isaac  Graham,  and  now  Larkin's  plan  had  received  a  severe  set- 
back. Respectable  people  did  not  steal  millions  of  acres  of  land,  any  more 
than  they  stole  flour  or  candles  out  of  a  shop. 

Helping  the  prisoners  would  bring  down  on  him,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  eight  years  among  them,  the  disfavor  of  the  native  Califomios.  Yet 
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Thomas  Larkin  could  not  abandon  his  countrymen.  He  went  to  Alvarado, 
secured  permission  to  send  food  to  the  men.  David  Spence,  a  Scotsman 
who  had  come  to  Cahfornia  from  Peru  in  1824  to  superintend  a  meat- 
packing estabhshment,  got  permission  at  the  same  time  to  bring  in 
sufficient  hides  to  cover  the  damp  floor.  They  also  secured  the  release  of 
the  non-Grahamites  and  brought  a  halt  to  the  arrests.  Sutter  escaped 
because  Governor  Alvarado  decided  to  keep  him  in  the  north  as  a  coun- 
terforce  to  Colonel  Vallejo. 

The  one  thing  that  neither  Larkin  nor  Spence  could  provide  was  a 
legal  system  which  would  afford  the  prisoners  a  trial,  witnesses,  a  jury 
and  a  judge.  According  to  Mexican  law  Governor  Alvarado  was  all  of 
these  things  rolled  into  his  one  badly  frightened  person. 

After  thirteen  days  forty-odd  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  jail  and 
marched  between  two  files  of  soldiers  to  the  nearby  shore,  then  rowed 
out  to  the  ship  which  Vallejo  had  engaged  for  the  purpose.  Graham, 
in  irons,  was  carried  to  the  boat  on  the  shoulders  of  several  Indians.  The 
entire  population  of  Monterey  and  inhabitants  of  the  ranches  for  miles 
inland  were  on  hand  to  watch;  nothing  so  exciting  had  happened  since 
1818  when  the  French  pirate  Bouchard  had  sacked  the  town. 

No  man  is  such  a  v^etch  but  that  he  cannot  find  a  defender.  A  lawyer 
from  Maine  who  had  gone  overland  to  Oregon,  and  from  there  by  ship 
to  Monterey,  carrying  the  portentous  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Farn- 
ham,  arrived  the  day  before  the  deportation.  He  wrote  in  white  heat: 

"The  doors  of  the  prison  were  opened;  its  emaciated  tenants  came  out, 
some  of  them  with  no  clothing  except  a  ragged  pair  of  pantaloons.  The 
Spaniards  had  robbed  them  not  only  of  their  cattle,  horses,  mules,  but  also 
of  their  freedom.  Poor  old  Graham  seemed  utterly  heartbroken." 

Farnham  cried  to  Graham  as  he  went  by,  "Be  brave!  Let  no  Tennes- 
sean  ever  think  of  yielding  in  this  way!" 

From  his  vantage  point  on  the  Indians'  shoulders,  Graham  looked 
down  and  moaned: 

"I  can  never  be  a  man  again.  To  be  chained  and  exported  like  a  tub 
of  lard,  by  these  here  scabs  of  mankind,  is  mighty  bad." 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  Farnham  wrote  of  the  deportation  in  his  per- 
fervid  style,  accusing  Governor  Alvarado  of  wanting  to  get  Graham  out 
of  the  way  because  he  owed  him  $2235,  and  published  his  account  in 
an  eastern  newspaper,  all  loyal,  red-blooded  Americans  who  read  it  were 
outraged.  The  "bummer,  blowhard  and  liar"  who  "thought  he  could  play 
hell  and  turn  up  jack"  was  converted  into  a  national  hero. 

Soon  the  small  boats  plying  back  and  forth  had  transported  the  last  of 
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their  cargo;  sail  was  raised  and  filled  with  wind;  slowly  the  Joven  Guipuz- 
coana  moved  out  of  the  bay.  Governor  Alvarado  and  the  Califomios 
thought  that  all  would  now  be  serene  in  California. 

Captain  John  Sutter,  Dr.  John  Marsh,  Colonel  Mariano  Vallejo, 
Thomas  O.  Larkin,  good  students  all,  knew  better.  This  was  not  an  end 
but  a  beginning.  The  white  sails  dropping  gracefully  over  the  horizon 
were  a  curtain  descending  on  a  prologue  known  as  the  pastoral  age  in 
California. 


The  Scene  Shifts  to  ColoradOy  "a  Legal  Fiction' 


A  COLORADO  HISTORIAN  maintains  that  "Colorado  is  a  legal  fiction  because 
it  has  no  natural  boundaries."  It  was  assembled  from  portions  of  four  ex- 
isting Territories:  Kansas  to  the  east,  Utah  to  the  west,  Wyoming  to  the 
north,  and  New  Mexico  to  the  south. 

Claimed  by  Spain  through  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
a  comer  of  the  land  was  possibly  touched  by  Coronado  in  1541-42  in  his 
futile  search  for  the  Seven  Golden  Cities  of  Cibola. 

The  first  documented  expeditions  of  white  men  into  Colorado  were 
led  by  Juan  Archuleta  in  1664  and  Juan  Uribarri  in  1706,  with  Spanish 
soldiers  and  Indian  allies  pursuing  runaway  Indians  from  New  Mexico. 
The  Spanish  called  the  area  Santo  Domingo,  but  it  was  the  title  they 
gave  to  the  coZorf ul  river  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies:  Colorado: 
Spanish  for  red,  which  emerged  as  its  name. 

When  France  claimed  Colorado  because  of  the  explorations  of  Joliet 
in  1673  and  La  Salle  in  1682,  a  group  of  twenty  French  Canadians  trying 
to  reach  Santa  Fe  made  its  way  in  1706  to  the  foothills  of  the  Colorado 
Rockies.  Tragedy  struck  a  Spanish  military  force  under  Pedro  Villasur 
in  1720  when  almost  the  entire  expedition  of  forty-two  Spaniards  and 
sixty  Indians  was  wiped  out  by  a  surprise  Pawnee  and  French  attack. 

The  French  began  a  search  for  the  treasure  of  gold,  silver  and  furs 
which  Coronado  had  failed  to  find:  in  1724  Bourgmont  traveled  from 
the  Illinois  country  to  the  eastern  border;  in  1739  the  Mallet  brothers 
came  up  from  Santa  Fe  to  eastern  Colorado.  In  1763  the  French,  defeated 
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in  the  Indian  Wars,  withdrew  from  the  area,  leaving  it  in  Spanish  posses- 
sion. In  July  of  1776,  while  a  group  of  intrepid  political  explorers  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  were  signing  papers  which  outlined  a  haz- 
ardous voyage  into  an  unmapped  socio-economic  wilderness,  the  first  real 
exploring  party  left  Santa  Fe  under  Padres  Dominguez  and  Escalante, 
assigned  by  the  Spanish  government  to  establish  a  land  route  to  the  Cali- 
fornia missions. 

Escalante  set  out  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  north  and  west  of  Santa 
Fe,  camping  along  the  San  Juan  River.  This  spot  he  called  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows,  the  first-named  site  in  Colorado  of  which  the  date  is  known. 
The  party  crossed  the  Grand  Mesa  and  the  Colorado  River,  then  made 
its  way  into  Utah,  and  got  as  far  as  Utah  Lake  before  being  turned  back 
by  the  cold  and  the  mountains:  thus  establishing,  in  1776,  the  first  half 
of  the  Spanish  Trail. 

In  1803  the  United  States  made  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  three 
years  later  Captain  Zebulon  Pike  was  sent  into  Colorado  by  the  army 
with  twenty-three  men  to  establish  peaceful  relations  with  the  Indians, 
map  the  southwest  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  seemed 
to  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  make  a  scientific  survey  of  the  new  land:  its  geography,  botany, 
population,  mineral  resources,  navigation,  routes:  instructions  similar  to 
those  the  army  would  issue  to  Lieutenant  John  Charles  Fremont  in  1842. 
Pike  came  in  view  of  the  Rockies  on  November  1 5,  the  first  American  to 
see  the  majestic  mountains,  and  on  November  23  he  built  the  first  Amer- 
ican structure  on  Colorado  soil,  a  breastwork  close  to  the  present  site  of 
Pueblo.  He  sighted  what  he  called  "Grand  Peak,"  spent  a  week  trying  to 
scale  it,  failed,  but  later  had  it  named  after  him.  His  expedition  toured 
the  Royal  Gorge,  South  Park,  followed  the  Arkansas  River  northwest,  and 
suffered  a  frozen,  crippling  experience  in  crossing  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Mountains.  The  well-written  account  of  his  journey  was  published  in 
1810  and  aroused  interest  in  Colorado  not  only  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  but  Europe  as  well. 

The  second  army  expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  was  headed  by  Major  Long  and  Lieutenant  Swift, 
both  experienced  map  makers,  accompanied  by  a  zoologist,  a  botanist, 
a  naturalist  and  a  landscape  painter.  This  party  of  twenty  entered  Colo- 
rado at  its  northeast  comer,  paralleled  the  South  Platte,  sighted  Long's 
Peak  and  followed  a  trail  southward  through  what  is  now  Denver  and 
Colorado  Springs.  When  Long  designated  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado, 
right  up  to  the  foothills,  as  "The  Great  American  Desert,"  and  declared 
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it  "almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation/'  he  discouraged  migration  west- 
ward for  almost  three  decades. 

The  period  between  Major  Long's  expedition  of  1820  and  Lieutenant 
Fremont's  of  1842  is  dominated  by  the  epochal  story  of  the  hunters  and 
trappers  who,  in  search  of  ever  fresh  sources  of  beaver  skins,  explored  and 
created  trails  through  Colorado  that  would  have  taken  twenty  or  more 
army  expeditions  to  duplicate.  The  story  of  early  Colorado  is  the  story 
of  these  mountain  men:  Jedediah  Smith,  Jim  Bridger,  Thomas  "Broken 
Hand"  Fitzpatrick,  Kit  Carson,  William  Ashley,  the  Sublettes,  Joseph 
Reddeford  Walker,  James  Ohio  Pattie,  the  Bent  brothers,  Antoine  Robi- 
doux,  Caleb  Greenwood,  Vasquez,  St.  Vrain,  Peter  Skene  Ogden  were 
the  greatest  woodsmen  since  Daniel  Boone  and  his  confreres  opened  the 
Kentucky  wilderness.  Either  working  for  themselves  or  attached  to  the 
big  fur  companies,  squaw  men,  they  spent  most  of  the  year  in  the  wilder- 
ness, emerging  in  summer  with  their  bundles  of  valuable  pelts  at  one  of 
their  trading  posts  or  open-air  rendezvous,  to  "barter  for  food,  liquor,  trin- 
kets for  their  wives,  and  enjoy  a  week  of  wild  carousal"  before  returning 
to  the  solitude  of  mountain  lakes  and  streams  for  another  year  of  danger, 
adventure  and,  of  necessity,  exploration.  At  these  summer  fairs  there  were 
sometimes  as  many  as  two  hundred  whites  and  two  thousand  Indians. 

The  posts,  serving  as  forts  against  hostile  Indian  attack,  were  always 
built  by  commercial  traders  who  brought  in  goods  from  the  East:  flour, 
sugar,  coffee,  cloth,  guns,  knives,  whiskey,  tobacco,  which  they  traded  for 
furs.  In  the  eady  years  beaver  skins,  worth  $6.00  to  $8.00  apiece,  buffalo 
robes  $3.00  to  $4.00  apiece,  were  bartered  for  one  pint  of  whiskey,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Indians  who,  as  the  Arapaho  told  Colonel  Dodge  in  1835, 
listed  the  desirable  things  in  life  as: 

"First,  whiskey;  second,  tobacco;  third,  horses;  fourth,  guns;  fifth, 
women." 

Between  1826  and  1840  there  were  eight  important  trading  posts: 
Bent's,  El  Pueblo  along  the  Arkansas  River,  on  a  fairly  straight  line  in  the 
southeast  section;  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  north,  on  the  South  Platte 
were  Vasquez's,  Sarpy's,  Lupton's  and  St.  Vrain's;  in  the  extreme  north- 
west comer  Davy  Crockett's,  close  to  the  Utah  border;  and  Uncom- 
pahgre  on  the  Gunnison.  Out  of  these  eight  forts  were  sent  many  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  furs  and  skins,  to  New  York,  Boston,  Paris,  Berlin;  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  the  beaver  and  buffalo  were  depleted  and  the  era  of 
the  mountain  man,  the  trading  post,  the  rendezvous  was  on  its  way  to 
extinction. 

This  chain  of  trading  posts  was  roughly  equivalent  to  the  chain  of 
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Spanish  padre-built  missions  of  California;  though  they  did  not  last,  the 
adobe  walls  crumbling  to  ruins,  the  posts  were  Colorado's  first  settle- 
ments. Around  them,  as  around  the  missions,  towns  sometimes  grew.  If 
the  mountain  men  were  through  as  hunters  there  was  an  equally  impor- 
tant role  awaiting  them:  the  only  whites  who  knew  every  mile  of  the 
mountains  and  streams  of  this  most  easterly  portion  of  the  Far  West, 
they  would  become  the  indispensable  guides  to  the  army  expeditions  and 
emigrant  trains  headed  for  California. 

Colorado  was  one  of  the  wildest,  most  awe-inspiring  and  savagely 
beautiful  geographical  areas  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  in  1842  its  moun- 
tains, as  staggering  as  the  Swiss  Alps,  would  finally  be  breasted  and 
settled. 


**TheTe  is  no  man  to  whom  I  owe  as  much  as  Fremonf 


ON  JULY  9,  1842,  there  arrived  in  northeastern  Colorado  the  most  con- 
troversial character  ever  to  fight  his  way  into  the  Far  West:  a  small,  lean, 
handsome,  wiry,  indefatigable,  melancholy-eyed,  near  genius  who,  a  full 
century  after  his  part  had  been  played,  was  still  raising  dust  storms  of 
printed  partisanship  among  biographers. 

Lieutenant  John  Charles  Fremont,  of  the  United  States  Topographi- 
cal Corps,  twenty-nine  years  old,  married  to  the  most  brilliant  girl  in 
Washington  City,  Jessie  Benton,  daughter  of  the  western-expansionist 
senator  from  Missouri,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  was  now  leading  a  third 
government  expeditioii  into  the  West.  Unlike  Captain  Zebulon  Pike  and 
Major  Long,  who  carried  trained  soldiers  with  them.  Lieutenant  Fremont 
was  the  only  army  man  in  his  expedition.  The  balance  of  his  party,  assem- 
bled in  St.  Louis  and  on  the  Mississippi  River,  consisted  of  civilians  paid 
by  the  army:  a  topographer,  a  hunter,  nineteen  French  voyageurs,  all  ex- 
perienced fur  trappers;  and  most  important,  a  medium-height,  broad- 
shouldered,  clear-eyed  mountain  man,  the  contemporary  and  equal  of 
Jim  Bridger  and  Broken  Hand  Fitzpatrick:  Kit  Carson,  who  served  as 
guide.  Between  Fremont  and  Carson  there  sprang  up  a  deep  and  abiding 
friendship. 
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Fremont  said,  "Carson  and  Truth  are  one.** 

Carson  said,  "There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  owe  as  much  as  Fremont." 

Together,  during  three  expeditions  filled  with  discovery,  danger  and 
violent  death,  they  did  more  to  explore,  map  and  publicize  the  routes  to 
the  Far  West  than  any  combination  in  the  expansionist  years. 

John  Charles  Fremont  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Royalist  French 
Emigre  teacher  and  a  high-born  Richmond,  Virginia,  woman  married  to 
an  aged  Revolutionary  War  hero  named  Pryor.  Fremont  was  bom  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  and  grew  up  in  poverty.  A  brilliant  student  in  scientific 
subjects,  he  became  an  assistant  with  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Corps  on 
a  railroad  mapping  expedition,  and  another  to  the  Indian  frontiers  of  the 
Cherokees.  Through  a  friendship  with  Secretary  of  War  Poinsett  he  be- 
came a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  in  Washington  City  where  he  was 
trained  by  Joseph  Nicollet,  the  country's  ablest  cartographer,  who  took 
him  as  an  assistant  on  an  expedition  into  the  Indian  country  of  the  upper 
Missouri. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-seven,  he  and  sixteen-year-old  Jessie  Benton 
were  deeply  in  love.  Separated  by  an  order,  ananged  for  by  Senator  Ben- 
ton, to  explore  and  map  the  Des  Moines  River  in  Iowa  Territory,  Fre- 
mont returned  six  months  later  to  marry  Jessie  without  her  parents' 
consent.  Senator  Benton  stormed,  then  welcomed  his  son-in-law  into  the 
Benton  home,  westward-expansion  center  of  Washington  City.  Most  of 
the  Congress  was  indifferent  to  acquiring  such  distant  territories  as 
Texas,  Oregon  and  California.  Senator  Benton  pushed  through  a  bill  to 
map  the  route  to  Oregon,  and  John  Fremont  was  named  to  head  the 
expedition. 

What  the  Congress  and  President  Tyler  did  not  know  was  that  neither 
Benton  nor  his  dynamic  young  son-in-law  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
stopping  at  a  map  for  Oregon.  They  would  not  be  content  until  they  had 
discovered  and  established  new  routes  along  which  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  could  travel  to  settle  the  Far  West  and  claim  it  for  the  United 
States. 

Fremont  spent  less  than  a  week  in  Colorado  on  his  first  expedition.  He 
wanted  to  explore  the  Rockies  for  a  shorter,  quicker  pass  into  California, 
but  his  orders  obliged  him  to  turn  sharply  north  in  order  to  map  South 
Pass,  above  the  present  Colorado-Utah  state  lines.  He  determined  to  re- 
turn the  following  year.  Upon  that  iron-willed  determination  much 
would  hinge,  including  the  heroic  Mormon  trek  to  Great  Salt  Lake:  for 
when  Brigham  Young,  ill  with  mountain  fever,  rose  up  on  one  elbow  in 
the  lead  wagon,  in  the  hills  above  the  Salt  Desert,  and  said  to  the  driver: 
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"This  is  the  place!"  he  meant,  in  part: 

"This  is  the  place  described  by  Lieutenant  Fremont.' 


Wagons?  Impossiblel 


ON  MARCH  1,  1843,  John  Charles  Fremont  submitted  the  report  of  his 
expedition  along  the  South  Platte  River  in  Colorado  to  Colonel  Abert  of 
the  Topographical  Corps,  and  to  the  Congress.  The  House  not  only  or- 
dered the  report  published  but  authorized  a  second  expedition,  this  time 
to  go  all  the  way  to  Oregon  on  its  combined  map-making,  exploring 
voyage. 

Fremont  now  stepped  forth  with  considerably  increased  confidence 
and  power:  this  time  Congress  had  authorized  him  "to  connect  the  re- 
connaissance of  1842  with  the  surveys  of  Commander  Wilkes  on  the 
coast,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  survey  of  the  interior  of  our  continent." 
Commander  Wilkes  had  mapped  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Sacramento 
River  as  far  as  Sutter's  Fort. 

Fremont,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Topographical 
Corps,  took  along  a  twelve-pound  howitzer.  Senator  Benton  believed  war 
with  Mexico  would  in  all  likelihood  begin  by  the  time  Fremont  reached 
California;  and  Fremont  had  every  intention  of  leading  his  group  of 
thirty-nine  armed,  hard-bitten  frontiersmen  into  action. 

But  at  the  moment  there  was  exploratory  work  to  be  done:  to  find  and 
chart  a  route  through  the  Rockies  of  central  Colorado  which  would  save 
the  emigrant  trains  many  hard  days  of  travel.  On  July  4  he  and  his  men 
set  out  almost  due  south,  along  the  comparatively  easy  route  which  now 
connects  Greeley,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  remaining  in 
American  territory,  but  carefully  studying  the  mountains  to  the  west 
which  led  to  the  Mexican  holdings  that  extended  one  thousand  miles  to 
the  Pacific. 

Colorado  was  beginning  to  make  its  transition  from  an  outpost  coun- 
try to  that  of  settled  communities:  Fort  Lupton,  ten  miles  down  the 
river  from  St.  Vrain's,  was  a  well-stocked  farm,  growing  vegetables,  rais- 
ing cattle,  hogs,  turkeys  and  chickens;  at  the  other  end  of  Fremont's  trek 
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south,  where  Boiling  Spring  River  enters  the  Arkansas,  Fremont  found 
a  fair-sized  community  of  former  hunters  and  trappers  who  were  farming 
and  ranching,  having  successfully  albeit  reluctantly  made  the  transition 
from  mountain  men  of  the  thirties  to  settlers  of  the  forties. 

Here  Fremont  was  joined  by  Kit  Carson.  He  had  also  hired  Broken 
Hand  Fitzpatrick.  Neither  Carson  nor  Fitzpatrick  had  heard  of  a  pass 
through  the  Rockies.  Fremont  sent  Fitzpatrick  with  the  wagons  and  how- 
itzer along  the  northern  route  to  Fort  Hall,  while  he,  Carson  and  twelve 
men  turned  west.  For  five  days  they  struggled  through  "scenery  very  wild 
and  beautiful.  Towering  mountains  rose  round  about,  their  sides  some- 
times dark  with  forests  of  pine,  and  sometimes  with  lofty  precipices.  The 
green  river  bottom  was  covered  with  a  wilderness  of  flowers." 

On  August  1  they  crossed  into  what  is  present-day  Wyoming. 

A  month  after  Fremont  withdrew  his  expedition  northward,  the  most 
important  emigrant  party  of  1843  came  southward  from  Fort  Hall,  in 
present  Idaho,  into  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  Nevada,  headed  for 
the  Mary's  River.  The  party  was  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  mountain 
men  of  his  era,  Joseph  Walker,  who  ten  years  earlier  had  explored  the 
region  west  of  Salt  Lake,  forcing  a  passage  through  the  mountains  to  the 
coast.  Walker  was  now  assaying  the  task  of  leading  a  caravan  of  heavy, 
slow-moving  wagons  across  the  salt  desert  trail  and  wall  of  mountains 
that  had  been  traversed  by  the  Bidwell  Party  on  foot. 

The  daring  idea  was  conceived  by  Joseph  B.  Chiles,  who  had  crossed 
with  Bidwell  in  1841,  returned  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  1842.  He 
bought  an  entire  mill,  boxed  the  separate  parts  to  be  loaded  into  a  wagon, 
and  then  assembled  a  party  of  about  fifty  to  accompany  him  on  his  return 
to  California.  Chiles's  wife  had  died,  a  misfortune  which  had  sent  him 
wandering  to  find  a  new  land  and  a  new  life  just  as  ill-health,  business 
failure,  lack  of  opportunity,  boredom  or  sheer  hunger  for  travel  and  ad- 
venture, as  well  as  free  lands,  would  send  so  many  thousands. 

When  the  Chiles  Party  reached  Fort  Hall  it  was  late  in  the  season, 
August  27.  Chiles,  resolving  to  lighten  the  expedition,  decided  to  take 
nine  men  with  him  on  horseback,  go  northwest  to  Fort  Boise,  then  cut 
southwest  through  a  route  suggested  by  the  hunters,  coming  into  Cali- 
fornia at  its  northeast  corner.  He  entrusted  his  wagon,  with  everything  he 
owned  in  the  world  invested  in  the  disassembled  mill,  to  Walker's  care, 
to  be  brought  into  Central  California  over  the  route  which  Walker  had 
pioneered  a  decade  before,  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  in  country 
through  which  nothing  larger  than  a  horse  or  slower  than  a  man  had  ever 
been  taken. 
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Joseph  Reddeford  Walker  was  now  forty-four.  He  had  been  born  in 
Virginia  just  before  his  family  moved  west  to  Tennessee.  In  1832  he  had 
gone  to  work  for  Captain  Bonneville  as  his  chief  lieutenant  in  an  effort 
to  compete  with  the  American,  Hudson's  Bay  and  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
companies.  Bonneville  sent  Walker  from  the  Green  River  rendezvous  to 
explore  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  country  beyond,  country  never  before 
seen  by  a  white  man,  and  instructed  him  to  try  to  make  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia to  find  new  sources  of  fur.  The  clerk  of  the  expedition  said  of 
Joseph  Walker  that: 

"To  explore  unknown  regions  was  his  chief  delight." 

Now,  in  1843,  Walker  led  his  caravan  around  the  north  side  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  Mary's  River,  westward  to  the  Sink,  then  due 
south  to  Walker  Lake,  after  which  he  cut  west  into  California  and  fol- 
lowed the  barren,  terror-striking  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  where 
it  is  said  even  of  the  Indians  that  in  order  to  survive  a  man  must  be  able 
to  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  his  arrow.  After  traveling  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains for  days,  and  hauling  his  party  up  the  rocky  slopes  to  Owens  Lake, 
Walker  now  feared  for  the  very  existence  of  the  people  under  his  care. 
He  ordered  the  first  immigrant  wagons  to  enter  California  to  be  aban- 
doned, burying  the  parts  of  Joseph  B.  Chiles's  mill  in  the  sands  of  the 
Owens  Valley  desert,  not  to  be  found  again  until  some  miners  acci- 
dentally unearthed  them  twenty-five  years  later. 

At  last  on  Christmas  Day  the  party  found  what  they  described  as  "a 
little  paradise"  at  the  headwaters  of  a  tributary  of  the  Salinas  River,  with 
grass  and  game  and  water.  They  descended  into  the  Salinas  Valley,  found 
their  way  to  the  Gilroy  rancho,  delegated  Walker  to  secure  their  pass- 
ports, then  scattered  throughout  central  and  northern  California. 

About  October  20  Chiles  and  his  party  of  nine  men  had  reached  Goose 
Lake  in  the  northeast  comer  of  California,  moved  rapidly  down  the  Pit 
River  to  the  Sacramento  River  and  by  November  10  were  in  Sutter's 
Fort,  having  pioneered  a  new  and  relatively  safe  route  to  California  .  .  . 
but  not  for  wagons,  any  more  than  Walker  had  found  his  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  navigable  for  the  big,  slow,  heavy,  clumsy  land 
schooners. 

That  stupendous  drama  was  still  a  few  years  in  the  future. 
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TWO  MORNINGS  after  Christmas,  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont  stood  on 
the  southern  border  of  Oregon.  To  the  east  lay  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
a  quick,  safe  journey  homeward;  to  the  south  lay  the  unexplored  deserts 
and  mountains  of  what  is  now  western  Nevada.  His  party  of  twenty-five 
men  had  been  away  from  home  for  nine  months,  they  were  hungry,  many 
of  their  pack  animals  had  died  or  been  stolen  by  Indians;  all  of  their 
topographical  orders  had  been  carried  out.  If  he  turned  homeward,  his 
job  as  cartographer  would  be  brilliantly  completed. 

But  New  Year's  Day  of  1844  found  him  slogging  southward  through 
harsh,  cutting,  black  volcanic  rock.  He  was  a  man  of  savage  insistence, 
as  well  as  a  sensitive  poet. 

"We  continued  down  the  valley,  between  a  dry-looking  black  ridge  on 
the  left  and  a  more  snowy  and  high  one  on  the  right.  Our  road  was  bad 
along  the  bottom,  being  broken  by  gullies  and  impeded  by  sage.  The  soil 
in  many  places  consists  of  a  fine  powdery  sand,  covered  with  a  saline 
efflorescence,  and  the  general  character  of  the  country's  desert." 

The  next  two  weeks  were  spent  in  this  frightening  deathlike  country 
until  the  party  reached  a  thirty-five-mile-long  lake  which  Fremont  called 
Pyramid  Lake,  and  from  which  his  men  gorged  themselves  on  salmon 
trout.  On  this  newly  garnered  strength  they  pushed  through  to  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Reno,  and  south  of  that  to  Carson  River,  once  again  suffering 
from  empty  innards  and  rock-torn  feet:  probably  the  lowest  point  of  their 
morale. 

Fremont,  who  had  the  gift  for  histrionics  as  well  as  heroics,  chose  this 
moment  to  tell  his  tattered  troop  that  they  were  going  to  force  a  crossing 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  westward  to  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Tlie  men  had 
only  to  raise  their  eyes  to  see  what  Allan  Nevins,  Fremont's  biographer, 
so  graphically  describes  as: 

"This  mighty  range,  in  places  fourteen  thousand  feet  high,  rising  pre- 
cipitously from  the  east,  steep  on  steep,  to  the  point  where,  in  January, 
all  is  silent  frozen  waste  of  snow  and  rock,  as  bleak,  empty  and  bitter  as 
the  Himalayas  themselves." 
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No  white  man  and  probably  no  Indian  had  ever  crossed  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  the  depth  of  its  winter,  a  fact  which  Fremont  very  well  knew. 

Not  a  man  demurred;  Kit  Carson  would  have  guided  Fremont  to  hell 
and  back,  had  his  friend  said  it  must  be  done.  On  January  19  they  plunged 
boldly  into  the  mountains.  As  they  came  into  Antelope  Valley,  beyond 
which  the  ice  barrier  of  the  main  range  shot  upward  through  the  sky, 
friendly  Indians  warned  them  not  to  attempt  the  crossing.  The  snow  was 
impassable. 

Impassable  and  impossible,  these  were  fighting  words  in  the  lexicon  of 
John  Fremont.  On  February  2  he  gave  the  order  to  start  upward.  As 
though  he  did  not  have  trouble  enough,  he  was  still  dragging  the  army 
howitzer!  His  instruments  told  him  that  only  seventy  miles  directly  west 
lay  Sutter's  Fort. 

It  was  to  prove  one  of  the  longest  seventy  miles  in  the  history  of  ex- 
ploration: within  two  days  the  trail  that  the  men  were  hacking  out  was 
strewn  with  packs  and  personal  possessions.  Even  the  animals  could  go 
no  farther.  An  old  Indian  warned  them: 

"Rock  upon  rock,  snow  upon  snow;  even  if  you  get  over  the  snow,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  get  down  the  mountains." 

Their  last  Indian  guide  deserted.  It  became  clear  to  Fremont  that  he 
could  not  take  his  train  through  until  he  had  found  a  trail  and  a  pass. 
The  next  morning,  leaving  behind  all  of  the  party  except  Kit  Carson  and 
Broken  Hand  Fitzpatrick,  these  three  indestructible  ones  went  recon- 
noitering  on  snowshoes,  crossed  an  open  basin  in  subfreezing  cold, 
moved  relentlessly  upward  for  about  ten  miles  against  icy  barricades. 

The  men  matched  the  mountains. 

Through  sheer  will  power  they  forced  their  way.  Finally: 

"Far  below  us,  dimmed  by  the  distance,  was  a  large  snowless  valley, 
bounded  on  the  western  side,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  by 
a  low  range  of  mountains  which  Carson  recognized  with  delight  as  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  coast." 

In  the  lesser  distance  was  Marsh's  Mount  Diablo.  When  Carson  saw  it 
he  exclaimed: 

"There  is  the  little  mountain.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  it;  but  I  am 
just  as  sure  as  if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday." 

It  took  twenty  days  to  bring  the  animals  and  supplies  up  to  the  peak. 
The  men  suffered  from  snow  blindness,  from  the  exhaustion  of  carving 
a  road  out  of  icy  mountains,  from  such  starvation  that,  inured  to  a  life- 
time of  hardship  as  they  were,  they  were  reduced  to  eating  their  pet  dog, 
Klamath. 
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One  month  from  the  day  of  the  first  attack  on  the  salient,  Fremont  and 
Carson  led  the  emaciated  expedition  through  to  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  Sutter's  Fort,  "two  human  skeletons  wearing  Scotch  caps." 

He  had  made  the  first  winter  crossing  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  His  only 
loss  was  the  cannon,  which  not  even  the  army  had  been  able  to  get  him 
to  abandon;  it  had  had  to  be  left  behind  in  the  snows. 

John  Fremont's  forcing  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  more  than  an  act  of 
individual  heroism;  it  was  a  kinetic  moment  in  history,  moving  the  young 
lieutenant  and  his  country  toward  what  they  both  thought  of  as  their 
"manifest  destiny."  What  Fremont  could  do  with  an  exhausted,  unpro- 
visioned  band  of  volunteer  voyageurs,  the  United  States  Army  could  do 
any  time  it  wished!  The  mountains  were  no  longer  insuperable.  The  last 
barrier  had  been  breached. 

Captain  John  Sutter  immediately  set  about  provisioning  the  twenty- 
five  men,  supplying  them  not  only  with  food  but  with  cattle  and  fresh 
mounts,  horseshoes,  bridles,  pack  saddles.  He  made  a  present  to  Fre- 
mont of  a  beautiful  white  horse  called  Sacramento. 

Fremont  could  allow  himself  and  his  men  only  two  weeks  of  rest;  he 
was  in  California  without  passport  or  permit,  and  word  had  been  brought 
that  Governor  Micheltorena  was  sending  his  military  commander,  Jose 
Castro,  to  the  fort  to  investigate  Fremont's  reason  for  being  there. 

John  Fremont  was  only  three  hundred  miles  more  illegal  at  this  point 
than  he  had  been  when  he  stepped  across  the  Oregon  border  into  Ne- 
vada: according  to  the  maps  of  the  time,  California  extended  eastward 
at  least  halfway  through  present  Colorado.  In  fact,  as  three  California 
historians  have  pointed  out.  Underbill,  Goodwin  and  Scherer,  Call- 
fornia  and  the  entire  Far  West  were  one  and  the  same. 

"This  'island'  of  California  had  no  eastern  boundary  until  the  Cali- 
fornia government  set  it  up  in  1849.  Though  California  was  roughly 
thought  of  as  extending  to  or  through  the  Sierra  Nevada,  actually  that 
natural  boundary  was  not  a  legal,  mapped,  or  designated  boundary.  The 
Fremont-Preuss  map  of  '48  includes  most  of  the  Far  West  in  the  Cali- 
fornia area,  and  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Monterey  in  1849 
there  was  a  strong  movement,  almost  successful,  to  include  all  of  Nevada 
and  a  sufficient  portion  of  Utah  to  include  Salt  Lake  and  the  twenty 
thousand  Mormons  living  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Actually  California 
extended  to  the  very  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  .  .  ." 

Fremont's  official  instructions  were  to  map  and  explore.  The  western- 
expansionist  group  had  urged  him  to  learn  how  large  an  American  force 
would  be  needed  to  capture  the  country.  He  discreetly  stayed  away  from 
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the  California  coastline,  about  which  the  Mexican  authorities  were  sensi- 
tive, and  made  his  way  south  along  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
An  Indian  guide  told  him  of  an  unused  pass,  the  Tehachapi.  On  approxi- 
mately April  1,  1844,  he  and  his  troop  once  again  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, this  time  heading  eastward. 


Larkin  Becomes  Consul  with  a  Gold-headed  Cane 


WITHIN  A  MATTER  of  hours  after  Fremont's  party  raised  its  last  cloud  as 
it  left  the  eastern  Siena  and  moved  out  into  the  sand  and  sage  flats  of 
Nevada  there  arrived  in  Monterey  an  official  document  naming  Thomas 
O.  Larkin  as  United  States  consul  in  California.  This  was  the  first  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  there  was  a  govern- 
ment existing  in  California;  and  more  important,  that  anything  going  on 
in  that  aboriginal  region  could  conceivably  require  the  presence  of  an 
American  official,  though  the  British  had  named  James  Forbes  to  be  their 
consul  at  San  Jose  in  1844,  ^"^  a  little  later  the  French  instructed  one  of 
their  officials  to  proceed  to  Monterey  and  open  an  office  of  the  French 
government  there. 

April  2,  1844,  was  the  proudest  day  of  Thomas  O.  Larkin's  life;  he  was 
convinced  that  now  he  could  in  time  effect  a  peaceable  transition  to 
American  ownership.  He  so  deeply  loved  his  job  that,  although  the  spend- 
ing of  money  was  to  him  an  exquisite  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  he 
nonetheless  wrote  to  his  friend  Alfred  Robinson,  in  New  York,  asking 
Robinson  to  order  him  a  resplendent  uniform  with  gold  epaulets.  Ap- 
parently he  did  not  stipulate  what  kind  of  uniform,  there  being  none  for 
a  consul;  just  any  handsome  uniform  would  do.  Tlie  symbol  of  authority 
in  California  had  always  been  a  cane,  and  Robinson,  who  dearly  loved  a 
practical  joke,  ordered  Consul  Larkin  two  canes  with  solid  gold  heads, 
the  bill  for  which  elicited  screams  of  mortal  agony  that  could  be  heard 
all  the  way  from  Monterey  to  New  York. 

Consul  Larkin's  duty  was  to  represent  the  United  States  in  all  the  land 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  southern  border 
of  Oregon  and  San  Diego.  While  his  chief  task  was  to  facilitate  trade  he 
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soon  found  himself  officiating  at  marriages  and  funerals  of  the  Protestant 
residents,  sitting  as  judge  over  quanels  between  Americans  on  ships  on 
the  high  seas.  His  immediate  duty  became  the  caring  for  sick  sailors  off 
American  vessels,  many  of  vi^hom  he  took  into  his  own  home,  literally 
feeding  them  out  of  his  own  pocket.  When  their  number  grew  too  large 
he  built  the  first  hospital  in  California.  His  major  difficulty  was  that  there 
were  no  doctors  available. 

Dr.  John  Marsh's  informal  entry  into  the  profession  without  benefit  of 
the  Hippocratic  Oath  had  been  followed  by  two  more  practitioners.  Joe 
Meek,  a  colorful  Rocky  Mountain  character,  said  to  his  companions  while 
coming  down  from  Oregon  with  an  emigrant  train  in  1843: 

"Boys,  when  I  get  down  among  the  greasers,  I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor." 

Though  Meek  could  neither  read  nor  write,  his  friends  promptly  called 
him  "Doctor"  Meek,  and  when  he  reached  Monterey  he  found  a  follow- 
ing; for  in  one  of  his  first  cases,  that  of  a  Mexican  boy  who  had  cut  off 
his  toe  with  an  ax,  Meek  stuck  the  boy's  toe  back  on  with  mud,  and  it 
grew. 

The  second  to  enter  the  field  was  G.  M.  de  Sandels  Waseurtz,  who 
wrote  a  colorful  description  of  his  journey  through  California  in  1842 
and  1843.  Waseurtz  was  a  mining  engineer  who  visited  with  John  Sutter 
in  1843,  studied  the  countryside,  and  informed  his  totally  disbelieving 
host,  who  had  long  ago  heard  the  Indian's  tale  of  Coloma's  Lake  of  Gold 
ruled  over  by  a  carnivorous  monster,  that  there  was  unquestionably  gold 
in  the  region  of  the  Sacramento.  He  then  went  on  to  Monterey,  which 
he  described  as  "not  yet  grovm  out  of  its  quilts,  though  the  inhabitants, 
both  Creole  and  foreigners,  are  a  very  kind,  hospitable,  and  merry  sort." 
Here,  because  of  his  botanizing  and  mineralizing,  the  rumor  got  around 
that  Waseurtz  was  a  "medico." 

"I  had  studied  the  Materia  Medica,  I  could  look  grave  and  wanted 
business,  so  I  became  a  doctor.  I  laid  down  some  broad  principles,  one 
was  to  charge  well,  the  other,  never  to  prescribe  anything  that  was  not 
disagreeable  to  take." 

The  California  Medical  Association  now  consisted  of  "Doctor"  John 
Marsh,  "Doctor"  Joe  Meek,  and  "Doctor"  G.  M.  Waseurtz,  all  of  them 
charging  high  prices  and  apparently  only  mildly  impeding  nature  in  its 
cures. 

By  one  of  the  ironic  coincidences  which  turns  history  into  fascinating 
melodrama,  at  the  same  moment  that  Thomas  O.  Larkin  became  United 
States  consul  for  California,  Governor  Micheltorena  issued  the  most  for- 
ward-looking set  of  ordinances  the  long-neglected  territory  had  known 
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since  the  progressive  regime  of  the  Spanish  Governor  Borica  in  1800.  He 
ordered  the  establishment  of  the  first  pubhc  school  system  in  the  Far 
West,  with  schools  at  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Jose, 
Yerba  Buena  and  Sonoma.  Attendance  was  compulsory  for  both  sexes 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven,  the  parents  to  be  fined  in  case  of 
absence;  the  teachers'  salaries  were  set  at  $480  a  year.  He  passed  laws 
regulating  excessive  medical  fees,  declared  Yerba  Buena  an  official  port 
of  entry,  where  foreign  ships  could  pay  fair  landing  fees  and  duties,  and 
tried  to  put  an  end  to  smuggling  and  the  bribery  of  Mexican  officials.  He 
also  returned  the  missions  to  the  padres,  though  for  exclusively  religious 
purposes,  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  beautiful  buildings  from  falling  into 
utter  ruin. 

Micheltorena  is  the  last  of  the  Mexican  governors  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  pageant  of  the  Far  West.  He  was  probably  the  handsomest 
man  to  enter  California,  tall,  slender,  with  a  warm  personality  in  spite  of 
a  military  bearing,  gray  kindly  eyes,  light  complexion  and  brown  hair; 
wealthy,  well  read,  well  disposed  to  all  the  people  under  him.  Had  the 
Mexican  government  been  seriously  interested  in  retaining  California, 
had  it  provided  Micheltorena  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  well-armed, 
trained  soldiers  instead  of  convicts  and  marauders,  the  conquest  of  the 
Far  West  might  have  changed  radically  in  character. 


'It  is  enough.  This  is  the  right  place/* 


IN  THE  LATE  AFTERNOON  of  July  10,  1847,  there  arrived  on  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Bear  River,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  present-day  Utah,  the 
pioneer  party  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  led  by  their  forty-six-year-old  presi- 
dent, Brigham  Young.  Every  man  rode  into  the  camp  by  the  side  of  his 
own  wagon,  his  gun  slung  across  his  back;  no  man  left  his  wagon  without 
permission.  Scouts  who  had  gone  ahead  had  selected  the  best  camp  sites, 
not  only  for  comfort  but  for  protection;  at  night  the  wagons  were  drawn 
into  a  tight  military  formation,  a  guard  was  posted.  Shoemakers  set  up 
their  benches,  blacksmiths  their  anvils;  small  cave  ovens  were  dug  out  of 
the  side  of  the  hill  and  the  dough  which  had  been  made  while  traveling 
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was  baked  and  spread  with  the  butter  that  the  Mormon  women  had 
learned  could  be  churned  by  the  constant  bumping  movement  of  the 
wagons.  Within  a  half  hour  supper  was  ready  to  be  served;  then,  after 
brief  prayers  and  the  singing  of  a  few  hymns  and  folk  songs,  at  eight 
o'clock  the  bugle  ordered  the  party  to  retire.  On  Saturday  night,  the 
night  given  to  joy  and  celebration,  musical  instruments  were  brought  out 
and  the  camp  had  its  festivities:  dancing,  a  hoedown,  a  humorous  mock 
trial.  Alone  among  the  parties  to  cross  the  continent  the  Mormons  did 
not  travel  on  Sunday,  but  gave  the  day  to  meditation,  prayer  and  preach- 
ing, in  short,  to  God.  For  the  Latter-day  Saints  considered  themselves 
children  of  God:  Neff  says  in  his  History  of  Utah: 

"The  Mormons  believed  as  implicitly  that  they  were  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  as  the  Hebrews  are  credited  with  being  under 
Moses." 

The  figure  is  not  too  far  strained.  Beginning  on  February  ii,  1846,  the 
Mormons  had  been  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo  which  they  had  built 
from  a  wilderness  into  a  prosperous  community,  given  the  choice  of  flee- 
ing their  homes  or  being  massacred,  much  as  had  happened  when  their 
leader  and  the  founder  of  their  religion,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  brother  Hyrum,  were  murdered  in  the  jail  in  Carthage,  Illinois,  on 
June  27,  1844. 

The  Saints  had  special  reason  to  celebrate  this  Saturday  night,  and  to 
offer  their  thanks  to  God  on  Sunday  morning:  they  had  been  on  the 
road  from  their  Winter  Quarters  on  the  Missouri  River  in  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska since  April  16;  though  they  had  suffered  constantly  from  mud, 
heat,  dust  and  lack  of  water,  there  had  been  no  casualties,  and  they  knew 
by  the  computation  of  their  odometer,  which  had  been  invented  on  the 
journey  by  Orson  Pratt,  and  built  by  a  carpenter  "fixing  a  set  of  wooden 
cog  wheels  to  the  hub  of  a  waggon  wheel,"  that  they  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  what  Brigham  Young  called  "Eastern  California."  By  the  following 
Sunday,  according  to  their  maps  and  calculations,  they  should  be  wor- 
shiping on  the  site  of  their  new  temple  and  their  new  and  final  home. 

Brigham  Young  was  bom  on  June  1,  1801,  in  Whitingham,  Vermont, 
one  more  New  Englander  to  figure  importantly  in  the  settling  of  the  Far 
West;  the  ninth  child  of  a  stern  moralist  father  who  had  fought  under 
General  Washington  but  never  thereafter  could  find  a  proper  or  prosper- 
ous place  for  himself.  The  family  became  wandering  farmers  through 
New  York  and  into  Vermont,  apparently  living  at  a  subsistence  level,  with 
Brigham  helping  with  farm  chores,  skilled  with  his  hands  at  making  a 
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chair,  repairing  a  clock;  becoming  a  house  painter,  glazier  and  joiner  for 
"six  bits  a  day." 

Raised  in  a  fertile  field  and  time  for  revivalist  religions,  Brigham,  whose 
family  was  Methodist,  sampled  them  all. 

"I  saw  them  get  religion  all  around  me.  Men  were  rolling  and  bawling 
and  thumping  but  it  had  no  effect  on  me.  I  felt  that  if  I  could  see  the 
face  of  a  Prophet,  a  man  that  had  revelations,  to  whom  the  Heavens  were 
opened,  who  knew  God  and  his  character,  I  would  freely  circumscribe 
the  earth  on  my  hands  and  knees." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  Brigham  Young  found  his  Prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  founder  of  the  "Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints."  Brig- 
ham Young's  sister,  wife  of  a  clergyman,  was  converted  first,  then  his 
brother  Phineas.  Brigham  studied  The  Book  of  Mormon  for  two  years 
before  he  was  convinced;  when  he  was,  he  and  his  closest  friend,  Heber 
Kimball,  were  baptized  on  April  15,  1832.  Upon  the  death  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Brigham  Young,  through  brains,  force  of  personality  and  organi- 
zational talent,  took  command  of  the  hard-pressed  Saints  to  become  their 
president  and  lead  them  onto  the  terrain  of  the  Far  West. 

He  was  not  a  large  man,  but  he  was  compactly,  powerfully  built,  with 
small,  all-encompassing  eyes  under  tremendous  brows;  a  rugged,  enig- 
matic male  face  with  a  thrusting,  bone-ridged  nose,  a  monumental  chin, 
the  most  formidable  to  be  found  in  American  portraiture. 

When  he  had  been  asked  where  he  was  taking  the  Saints,  he  had  re- 
plied, "I  am  getting  them  away  from  Christians!"  He  also  said,  "The 
business  of  the  Saints  is  to  journey  west."  One  of  his  gentile  biographers, 
M.  R.  Werner,  says: 

"Without  Brigham  Young  the  Mormons  would  never  have  been  im- 
portant after  the  first  few  years  of  their  institutional  life,  but  without  the 
Mormons,  Brigham  Young  might  have  been  a  great  man." 

A  close  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Brigham  Young  proves  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliantly  resourceful  executives  to  rise  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Mormons,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Nauvoo  with  an  almost  total  loss  of  their  homes,  farms,  businesses,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  spent  months  in  open  tents  in  twenty- 
below-zero  freezing  weather  with  few  resources  except  their  own  integ- 
rity and  devotion  to  their  religion,  prepared  their  train  on  a  completely 
scientific  basis.  All  available  reports  of  expeditions  to  the  West  were 
studied,  printed  maps  sent  for,  including  Fremont's  Reports^  Mitchell's 
new  map  of  Texas,  Oregon  and  California;  a  complete  set  of  astronomi- 
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cal  instruments  was  brought  from  Europe  by  one  of  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries to  England. 

Brigham  Young  said,  "I  will  recognize  the  site  of  our  new  home  when 
I  see  it,  and  we  will  continue  as  the  Lord  directs  us." 

But  Brigham  Young  also  believed  that  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,  and  so  he  had  made  a  thorough  survey  of  all  the  lands  avail- 
able for  settlement.  He  had  rejected  Oregon,  Vancouver  and  Texas  and 
had  pretty  well  decided  that  the  place  for  the  Mormons  to  build  their  new 
civilization  was  in  the  Great  Basin,  shown  on  the  early  maps  as  Bonne- 
ville's Lake,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  towering  mountains:  once  a  great 
sea,  now  evaporated  and  mostly  desert,  with  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  north 
and  fresh-water  Utah  Lake  to  the  south. 

The  vast  bowl  of  the  Basin  was  a  natural  fort  and  could  be  defended 
against  any  mob  such  as  had  formed  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  drive  the 
Saints  out  of  their  homes.  No  one  lived  there  except  a  few  nomadic  Utes, 
Paiutes  and  Shoshoni  Indians,  and  nobody  else  wanted  it.  There  was  no 
settlement  within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  hence  there  would  be  no  out- 
side influences  or  pressures.  If  the  Mormons  were  to  build  a  life  here  they 
could  be  secure  in  the  practice  of  their  religion.  But  they  would  have  to 
build  it  with  monumental  labor  and  dedication. 

President  Brigham  Young  and  the  Twelve  Apostles  had  been  warned 
by  Moses  Harris  and  also  by  Miles  Goodyear,  who  had  a  little  farm  up  at 
verdant  Ogden's  Hole  and  was  the  sole  white  man  living  in  Utah,  that 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  "had  frosts,  cold  climate,  that  it  was  difficult  to  pro- 
duce grain  or  vegetables  in  any  of  this  mountain  region."  Jim  Bridger 
considered  it  "imprudent  to  bring  a  large  population  into  the  Great 
Basin  until  it  was  ascertained  that  grain  could  be  raised,"  though  he 
showed  Brigham  Young  how  best  to  take  the  Mormons  there.  Energetic 
Sam  Brannan,  who  had  come  from  Yerba  Buena  to  urge  the  Saints  to 
go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  who  had  just  come  through  the  Great  Basin, 
warned  that  it  was  God-forsaken. 

But  Brigham  Young  remembered  an  extremely  important  line  from 
the  Fremont  Report.  Fremont  wrote  that  he  had  tested  the  soil  around 
the  rim  of  the  Basin  and  that  he  had  found  it  excellent  in  its  ingredients. 
Brigham  Young  believed  that  in  this  soil  he  could  plant  and  grow  crops. 
His  people  were  skilled  farmers  and  craftsmen,  they  were  unquestion- 
ingly  obedient  (the  head  of  the  Church  spoke  for  God,  and  so  they  were 
obeying  God),  by  their  co-operative  effort  they  could  create  a  tenable 
world  where  other  men  and  other  families  working  alone  might  perish. 
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The  Mormon  congregation  was  a  mixture  of  rugged  individualism 
combined  with  private  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  economic  co- 
operative church  society  on  the  other.  No  family  had  been  allowed  to 
join  the  trek  across  the  continent  unless  he  had  a  good  wagon,  good 
teams  and  eighteen  months'  supplies,  including  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds  of  flour  per  soul.  The  Elders  had  inspected  each  family's  sup- 
plies to  make  sure  that  their  computations  were  accurate. 

Yet  on  the  march,  which  was  under  strict  military  organization,  divided 
into  companies  of  a  hundred  with  a  captain,  and  squads  of  ten  with  their 
ofiBcer  or  sergeant,  many  aspects  of  the  train  were  communal.  Nine  men 
were  assigned  by  Brigham  Young  as  hunters,  and  the  meat  they  brought 
him  was  apportioned  equally.  When  wolves  were  killed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  train,  the  grease  from  the  animals  was  distributed  to  all  the 
wagon  wheels.  Each  day  ten  or  twelve  men  were  sent  in  advance  of  the 
company  to  work  on  the  road. 

When  some  of  the  families  complained  of  the  slowness  of  travel  they 
were  invited  to  co-operate  or  leave.  A  few  did  leave.  Ammunition  was 
controlled  for  the  good  of  the  entire  party,  the  rifles  were  repaired  com- 
munally, the  heavy  guard  posted  at  night  was  shared  by  every  man. 
When  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  formed  at  President  Polk's  request  to 
help  General  Kearny  conquer  California,  the  several  thousand  dollars 
paid  in  advance  as  expenses  for  the  five  hundred  volunteers  was  used  by 
Brigham  Young  for  communal  purposes. 

They  broke  a  "Mormon  Trail"  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  set  up 
the  first  "prairie  post  oflice."  A  company  clerk  kept  a  journal  of  each  day's 
events,  for  the  Mormons  believed  that  whatever  is  recorded  on  earth  is 
recorded  in  heaven,  and  conversely,  what  is  not  recorded  on  earth  is  not 
recorded  in  heaven.  A  Mormon  historian  comments: 

"The  Mormon  exodus  was  predominantly  the  movement  of  a  church 
congregation.  Therefore  its  entire  moral,  ethical,  and  behavior  tones  were 
controlled  by  its  president.  When,  after  a  few  days  on  the  march.  Presi- 
dent Young  saw  that  there  was  gambling  going  on,  and  some  profanity, 
or  coarse  jokes,  he  had  the  entire  party  assemble  at  bugle  call  the  next 
morning  and  preached  a  scathing  sermon. 

"  'The  brethren  will  play  cards,  they  will  play  checkers,  they  will  play 
dominoes,  and  if  they  were  where  they  could  get  whiskey,  they  would  be 
drunk  half  the  time,  and  in  one  week  they  would  quanel,  get  to  high 
words  and  draw  their  knives  to  kill  each  other.  Joking,  nonsense,  profane 
language,  trifling  conversation  and  loud  laughter  do  not  belong  to  us.' " 

The  erring  Saints  had  their  choice  of  conforming  to  the  high  behavior 
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standards  of  the  Mormons  or  of  pulling  their  wagons  out  of  the  encircle- 
ment. 

When  Brigham  Young  and  the  Twelve  had  decided  to  form  a  pioneer 
party  to  find  a  permanent  home  for  the  several  thousand  Saints  living 
in  Winter  Quarters,  Young  selected  one  hundred  forty-four  vigorous, 
tested  men,  mostly  from  the  high  priesthood  of  Mormonism.  There  were 
seventy-three  wagons,  ninety-three  horses,  fifty-two  mules,  nineteen  cows. 
Later,  Winter  Quarters  would  slowly  be  emptied  out  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Church  leaders. 

But  now  mountain  fever  had  hit  the  train.  Brigham  Young  was  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  make  the  last  step  of  the  journey.  When  Orson  Pratt 
came  to  President  Young's  wagon  for  his  instructions,  early  on  Monday 
morning,  July  12,  1847,  Brigham  Young  said: 

"My  impressions  are,  that  when  you  emerge  from  the  mountains  into 
the  open  country,  you  bear  to  the  northward  and  stop  at  the  first 
convenient  place  to  put  in  your  seed." 

Orson  Pratt  had  the  best  formal  education  and  intellect  of  the  Mor- 
mons, with  a  strong  scientific  talent,  so  good  that  his  observations  and 
map  making  on  this  trip,  published  as  The  Latter-Day  Saints  Emigrant's 
Guide  J  were  the  most  accurate  yet  recorded.  He  had  a  dimple  in  his  chin, 
a  nose  that  swept  at  an  angle  toward  the  right  corner  of  his  mouth,  thick 
lobes  of  hair  almost  concealing  his  ears;  the  eyes  of  a  student  and  a 
leader.  It  took  Pratt's  advance  party  precisely  a  week  to  find  the  Donner- 
Reed  wagon  road  over  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  They  worked  forward 
and  backward  on  the  road  to  get  it  in  better  condition  for  the  Mormon 
wagons  to  follow. 

On  July  19  they  climbed  a  mountain  and  got  a  view  of  the  Great 
Basin  and  of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring  sight:  a  natural, 
oblong  amphitheatre,  big  enough  to  house  an  empire,  sunounded  totally 
by  mountains,  some  of  them  snow-capped;  others  of  the  same  dry,  brown 
desert  aridity  as  the  floor  of  the  great  plain. 

On  July  21  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  descended  into  the  valley  to 
explore,  turning  north  toward  the  Salt  Lake  as  Brigham  Young  had  in- 
structed them.  Erastus  Snow  had  a  piquant  face,  his  eyes  wondering,  per- 
haps a  little  sad.  Orson  Pratt  wrote  in  his  diary: 

"For  three  or  four  miles  north  we  found  the  soil  of  a  most  excellent 
quality  ...  yet  the  grass  had  nearly  dried  up  for  want  of  moisture." 

Apostle  Pratt  pushed  on  to  a  little  stream  where  there  was  a  growth  of 
Cottonwood  trees  and  underbrush.  Two  days  later  the  wagons  came  down 
out  of  Emigrant  Gap,  turned  northward  and  made  camp  among  the  wil- 
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lows.  Within  two  hours  of  their  arrival  they  were  plowing  and  within 
four  hours,  having  found  the  soil  so  hard  it  broke  two  plows,  they  had 
dug  irrigation  ditches  and  were  bringing  water  to  the  earth  in  which  to- 
monow  they  would  plant  their  communal  potatoes  and  com. 

It  took  Brigham  Young  twelve  days  to  reach  the  spot  on  Little  Moun- 
tain where  he  could  get  a  view  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  On  Satur- 
day, July  24,  lying  in  a  bed  in  Wilford  Woodruff's  carriage,  he  leaned  up 
on  one  elbow,  looked  out  of  the  carriage  to  the  west,  seemed  enrapt  in  a 
vision  for  several  moments.  Then,  as  he  recorded  it: 

"The  Spirit  of  light  rested  upon  me,  and  hovered  over  the  valley,  and  I 
felt  that  there  the  Saints  would  find  protection."  A  number  of  years  later 
Woodruff  reported  that  Brigham  Young  said: 

"It  is  enough.  This  is  the  right  place." 

Three  women  were  included  in  this  advance  party,  one  of  Brigham 
Young's  wives,  Clarissa  Decker  Young,  one  of  his  brother's  wives,  Harriet 
Page  Young,  and  one  of  Heber  Kimball's  wives,  Ellen  Saunders  Kimball. 
No  shout  of  joy  was  wrung  involuntarily  from  their  lips.  They  broke 
down  and  wept:  for  this  seemed  a  place  beyond  the  end  of  the  earth: 
parched,  barren,  hard-crusted,  desolated,  forsaken.  But  that  moment,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  the  first  of  many  Mormon  miracles  took  place:  a 
shower  of  beneficent  rain  fell.  .  .  . 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  the  pioneers  gathered  for  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  and  the  reading  of  scripture  from  The  Book  of  Mormon. 

Zion  was  bom.  The  Saints  had  come  home. 

On  July  28,  four  days  after  his  arrival,  President  Brigham  Young, 
with  Heber  Kimball,  Willard  Richards,  Orson  Pratt,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
Amasa  Lyman,  George  A.  Smith  and  Thomas  Bullock  went  to  a  spot  be- 
tween two  forks  of  City  Creek  and  here  Young  stuck  his  cane  into  the 
ground,  indicating  the  spot  where  the  Temple  was  to  be  built: 

The  Temple,  which  was  the  center  of  the  Mormon  religion,  would  be 
the  center  of  the  new  city  built  in  the  desert. 

In  his  wisdom  as  a  political  govemor  as  well  as  a  religious  leader,  Brig- 
ham Young  pronounced  a  series  of  long-range  policies :  all  water  available 
for  irrigation  would  be  owned  communally  and  no  one  might  make  a 
profit  from  it;  every  man  was  to  ovm  privately  the  same  size  piece  of  land, 
but  "no  man  will  be  suffered  to  cut  up  his  lot  and  sell  a  part  to  speculate 
out  his  brethren;  each  man  must  keep  his  lot  whole,  for  the  Lord  has 
given  it  to  us  without  price.  The  Temple  lot  will  be  forty  acres,  and 
adorned  with  trees,  ponds."  Following  Joseph  Smith's  original  design 
Young,  the  city  planner,  decreed  that  the  streets  were  to  be  laid  out  enor- 
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mously  wide,  each  house  set  back  so  many  feet,  the  fronts  to  be  beautified 
with  fruit  trees  and  gardens;  and  four  public  squares  of  ten  acres  laid  out 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  for  public  grounds.  Young,  the  engineer,  or- 
dered that  water  be  routed  through  the  streets  to  carry  off  all  filth;  then 
Young,  man  of  action,  set  his  Saints  to  building  a  bower  for  Sunday 
services,  a  road  to  the  canyon  to  bring  out  timber,  a  timber  and  adobe 
fort  to  protect  them  against  Indian  raids,  a  boat  to  explore  Salt  Lake.  So 
galvanic  was  the  conduct  of  the  Saints  that  eight  days  after  the  first  plow 
had  been  turned,  Stephen  Markham  reported: 

"Thirty-five  acres  of  land  had  been  broken  up  and  planted  in  com, 
oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  garden  seeds.  About  three  acres  of  corn 
was  up  two  inches  above  the  ground,  and  beans  and  potatoes  were  up 
and  looking  well."  It  was  true,  as  Brigham  Young  had  divined  from  Fre- 
mont's Report,  that  there  was  rich,  virgin  soil  here,  hungry  to  produce 
for  those  hungry  to  till. 

By  August  23  twenty-nine  log  cabins  and  adobes  had  been  built.  The 
community  was  named  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

No  infant  city  ever  grew  so  fast:  in  August  a  group  of  two  hundred  ten 
arrived  from  the  Mormon  Battalion  which  had  wintered  at  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado; next  a  party  of  forty-seven  came  in  from  Missouri;  then  a  continuing 
flow  from  Winter  Quarters,  led  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  brother  of  Orson  Pratt. 
By  early  October  almost  two  thousand  Mormons  had  poured  into  the 
Great  Basin,  bringing  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  chickens.  The  Saints 
bought  out  Miles  Goodyear  at  Ogden's  Hole;  they  wanted  no  antitheti- 
cal colony  of  gentiles  to  form  there.  Goodyear  was  equally  eager  to  sell, 
for  the  Saints  had  settled  only  forty  miles  from  his  farm,  and  that  was  too 
close  for  a  genuine  western  man  to  have  neighbors. 

There  were  in  1847  no  whites  living  in  present-day  Nevada,  and  only  a 
few  wretched  Digger  Indians:  the  population  of  what  the  Saints  called 
Western  California,  the  land  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  was  far,  far  away. 

Zion  was  safe. 

The  proclamation  declaring  the  annexation  of  California  by  the 
United  States  was  made  on  August  ly,  18^6,  by  Commodore  Robert  F. 
Stockton,  who  established  a  new  regime  with  himself  as  governor.  Hos- 
tilities were  actually  concluded  on  January  1^,  iS^j,  when  the  remnants 
of  the  Mexican  forces  capitulated. 


A  Curse  Is  Removed,  San  Francisco  Is  Bom 


AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  August  1846  there  were  upwards  of  two  hundred 
residents  in  Yerba  Buena;  when  two  hundred  thirty-eight  Saints  disem- 
barked, Yerba  Buena  became,  as  Bancroft  commented,  "largely  a  Mor- 
mon town." 

Their  arrival  helped  to  secure  the  permanence  of  Yerba  Buena,  still  be- 
ing threatened  by  the  possibility  of  other  communities  being  started  on 
the  bay  where  the  ships  would  be  closer  to  fresh  water,  food  and  good 
anchorage.  The  hundred-odd  Mormon  families  consisted  of  able  farmers 
and  mechanics  who  had  brought  their  tools  and  skills  and  immediately 
set  to  work,  some  as  lumbermen  across  the  strait,  which  had  been  named 
by  John  Fremont  the  Golden  Gate  Strait,  others  to  start  a  colony  called 
New  Hope  on  the  Stanislaus  River  where  they  built  a  bam  and  mill  and 
cultivated  eighty  acres  in  order  to  have  a  food  supply  against  the  arrival 
of  Brigham  Young,  who  was  leading  his  people  out  of  the  bloody  battle- 
field of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  their  sacred  city,  and  across  the  plains. 

There  was  some  fear  and  suspicion  of  the  Mormons  among  the  Ameri- 
cans in  California,  yet  the  people  of  Yerba  Buena  made  many  of  the 
families  comfortable  in  the  old  mission  buildings,  while  the  rest  set  up  a 
tent  colony. 

At  the  opening  of  1847  Yerba  Buena  was  still  a  reluctant  lady,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  grow.  Perched  on  a  sheltered  cove  of  the  bay  which  sailors 
for  a  hundred  years  had  agreed  was  the  greatest  harbor  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  capable  of  housing  comfortably  all  of  the  assembled  navies  of  all 
the  nations,  it  rarely  harbored  more  than  one  whaler  or  trader  at  a  time. 
There  was  little  reason  for  merchants  to  settle  here,  since  there  were 
few  ships  and  fewer  people  to  trade  with.  The  land  itself  consisted  of 
sand  dunes,  unfitted  for  agriculture.  There  were  no  ranches.  On  January 
1,  1847,  Yerba  Buena  had  about  three  hundred  white  residents;  of  whom 
two  hundred  were  Mormons,  most  of  whom  would  depart  when  the 
main  Mormon  Church  settled  elsewhere.  Viewed  from  a  rowboat  in  the 
bay,  the  hamlet  showed  about  fifty  houses,  wood  and  adobe  dwellings, 
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half  a  dozen  of  them  two-storied,  starting  from  the  sands  of  the  cove  and 
stragghng  backward  up  the  bleak  surrounding  hills. 

Then,  on  January  30,  Alcalde  Washington  Bartlett,  otherwise  known 
as  Lieutenant  Bartlett  of  the  U.S.S.  Portsmouth,  decided  that  there  was 
too  much  confusion  in  the  fact  that  the  town  was  known  as  Yerba  Buena 
by  those  inside  its  small  environs,  but  to  the  rest  of  California  was  known 
as  San  Francisco  because  of  its  mission.  Bartlett  issued  a  pronouncement 
that  Yerba  Buena  would  in  the  future  be  known  as  San  Francisco,  and 
had  the  news  published  in  the  first  newspaper  of  the  town,  the  California 
Star,  which  Sam  Brannan  had  begun  publishing  with  a  press  he  had 
brought  out  to  establish  a  newspaper  for  the  Mormons.  Bartlett  also 
named  Jasper  O'Farrell  to  survey  the  city  proper,  to  draw  up  an  official 
map,  to  lay  out  streets,  all  of  them  to  intersect  at  right  angles  and  to  be 
seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  wide. 

Instantly,  as  though  some  medieval  curse  had  been  removed,  San 
Francisco  sprang  to  life.  Within  a  few  days  news  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  cargoes  of  American  vessels  would  be  admitted  duty-free 
into  the  harbor;  word  of  this  promptly  spread  through  the  maritime 
world.  Then  General  Kearny  released  to  San  Francisco  from  United 
States  Government  ownership  a  large  block  of  land  consisting  of  the 
beach  and  water  lots  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  town  facing  the  bay.  On 
March  6  another  decisive  event  took  place:  the  first  of  four  army  trans- 
ports dropped  anchor  in  the  bay  and  began  discharging  a  thousand  vol- 
unteers who  had  joined  up  on  the  condition  that  when  their  term  of 
service  was  over  they  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  California.  Many 
of  these  men  were  skilled  mechanics;  they  brought  not  only  an  incom- 
parable source  of  manpower  to  the  newly  rebaptized  city,  but  army  tools, 
army  supplies  and  army  pay,  all  of  them  needed  in  the  building  of  the 
town. 

On  March  16  Edwin  Bryant,  whose  What  I  Saw  in  California  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year,  and  who  had  succeeded  Bartlett  as  alcalde  of 
San  Francisco,  offered  up  lots  in  the  new  tract  for  sale,  particularly  those 
on  the  waterfront  and  extending  out  into  the  bay  so  that  wharves  and 
jetties  might  be  built  to  receive  incoming  ships,  and  warehouses  to  store 
the  arriving  merchandise. 

In  May  the  Californian,  the  newspaper  started  in  Monterey  by  the 
Reverend  Walter  Colton  and  Robert  Semple,  transferred  its  press  and 
operations  to  San  Francisco.  The  arrival  of  the  newspaper  was  a  tacit 
admission  that  in  a  few  short  months  San  Francisco  had  become  the 
most  important  settlement  in  central  California.  Monterey,  which  was 
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struggling  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  capital  of  California,  received 
another  severe  blow,  administered  to  a  group  of  entrepreneurs  who  were 
trying  to  bring  in  fresh  industry:  fifty  gamblers  had  moved  into  Monterey 
and  opened  a  monte  game.  The  cards  had  hardly  gotten  warm  before 
Alcalde  Colton  sunounded  their  hotel  with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  arrested 
the  gambling  ring  and  sent  them  scattering.  Most  of  them  took  their 
talents  to  the  growing  metropolis  of  San  Francisco,  where  they  would  be 
appreciated. 

By  June  of  1847  the  population  of  San  Francisco  had  risen  to  three 
hundred  seventy-five  whites;  four  fifths  of  the  population  was  under  forty 
years  of  age,  making  the  city  one  of  the  world's  youngest  populations. 
From  its  inception  San  Francisco  was  international,  with  men  from  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  Poland,  Russia, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Sweden  and  the  West  Indies.  Most  of  the  profes- 
sions and  occupations  were  also  represented:  twenty-six  carpenters, 
twenty  laborers,  thirteen  clerks,  eleven  farmers  and  eleven  merchants, 
seven  bakers  and  seven  butchers,  six  blacksmiths  and  six  brickmakers, 
five  grocers,  four  each  of  masons,  shoemakers,  tailors,  three  each  of  law- 
yers, doctors,  coopers,  hotel  keepers;  two  tanners;  two  gunsmiths;  a 
schoolteacher,  brewer,  cigar  maker,  gardener,  miner,  Morocco-case  maker, 
navigator,  painter,  saddler  and  watchmaker.  By  now  there  were  eight 
general  stores,  seven  groceries,  three  butcher  shops  and  bakeries,  two  ho- 
tels and  two  printing  offices. 

In  September  the  first  City  Council  was  elected  by  popular  ballot. 
Democratic  government  took  over  in  San  Francisco. 

Once  the  army,  with  Kearny  riding  at  its  head  and  Fremont  bringing 
up  the  rear,  had  departed  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  a  new  wave  of 
enterprise  swept  over  Sutter's  Fort  as  well.  Sutter  was  building  new  gran- 
aries, a  new  threshing  floor  and  outbuildings,  sending  exploring  parties 
to  find  fresh  sources  of  the  lumber  which  he  needed  for  "barrels,  shingles, 
rafts  and  boats,  for  wagons,  spinning-wheels  and  weaving-looms,  for 
pumps  to  irrigate  his  vegetable  gardens,  for  fences,  for  the  making  of  char- 
coal needed  in  the  smithy,  and  the  bark  of  the  oak  for  the  tannery." 

John  Sutter  was  now  forty-four  years  of  age  and  at  the  height  of  his 
powers.  Sometimes  he  sat  at  his  desk  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
writing  letters  and  messages  which  his  couriers  carried  on  swift  horses.  He 
was  delivering  grain  and  cattle,  hides,  hats,  a  dozen  other  products  pro- 
duced in  his  shops.  Still  described  by  people  visiting  the  fort  as  being  in 
looks  and  manner  "an  old  school  gentleman,"  he  was  growing  stout,  his 
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good-looking  face  a  little  florid,  his  clear  blue  eyes  still  twinkling,  his 
manner  totally  charming.  He  had  a  well-tended  mustache  and  side 
whiskers,  never  left  his  office  without  his  silver-topped  cane,  the  mace  of 
authority  in  California:  the  Patriarch  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  war  had  hurt  John  Sutter  by  stopping  many  of  the  activities  at  the 
fort;  the  supplies  and  animals  he  had  unstintingly  provided  John  Fre- 
mont, taking  government  scrip  in  return,  now  seemed  lost  because 
Kearny  had  declared  Fremont's  scrip  worthless.  The  possessions  he  had 
sent  out  to  help  rescue  the  Donners  and  other  emigrant  parties  would 
almost  surely  be  unretumed.  He  had  not  been  able  to  supply  enough 
wheat  to  wipe  out  any  notable  part  of  the  $30,000  price  he  had  paid  the 
Russians  for  Fort  Ross.  Sutter  calculated  his  debts  to  be  somewhere 
between  $80,000  and  $100,000,  all  of  it  used  to  open  and  develop  the 
country,  to  start  new  ranches  and  industries. 

In  late  August  1847  he  was  in  process  of  building  a  large  flour  mill  five 
miles  up  the  American  River,  a  mill  which  he  believed  could  pay  off  all 
of  his  debt,  but  he  was  held  up  for  lack  of  lumber.  What  he  needed  was 
a  sawmill  high  in  the  mountains,  where  there  were  magnificent  stands  of 
timber. 

On  August  25  there  arrived  at  the  fort  the  first  contingent  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion,  which  had  been  disbanded  in  southern  California  and 
was  making  its  way  back  east  to  rejoin  family  and  friends.  The  men  set- 
tled two  miles  from  the  fort  on  the  American  River  awaiting  news  from 
Brigham  Young.  Within  a  day  or  two  Captain  John  Brown  came  into  the 
Sacramento  Valley  from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  buy  cattle  and  feed  for 
the  Saints,  and  to  bring  instructions  to  the  young  Mormons:  Brigham 
Young  and  the  Elders  urged  them  to  remain  where  they  were  over  the 
winter,  to  work  and  earn  what  money  they  could. 

The  Mormons  were  young,  vigorous,  good  workers  and  many  of  them 
skilled  mechanics,  the  one  commodity  for  which  Sutter  had  hungered 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival.  They  now  offered  to  go  to  work  for  Sutter. 
Because  of  this  unexpected  windfall,  on  August  27  Sutter  entered  into  a 
contract  with  his  carpenter,  James  Wilson  Marshall,  to  build  a  sawmill 
on  a  spot  recommended  by  Marshall,  fifty  miles  up  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  River. 

John  Bidwell,  Sutter's  most  devoted  friend  and  adviser,  was  aghast 
at  the  foolhardiness  of  the  project.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  dis- 
suade Sutter  from  pouring  into  the  mountain  wilderness  the  stream  of 
wagons,  provisions,  tools  and  raw  materials  necessary  to  build  a  sawmill. 
But  Sutter  was  visioning  visions:  the  sawmill  would  bring  him  the  finest 
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lumber  ever  known  in  California;  the  Mormons  would  be  able  to  com- 
plete construction  of  his  flour  mill.  Bidwell  said: 

"It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  sane  man  could  have  selected  such  a 
sight  for  a  sawmill.  Surely  no  other  man  than  Marshall  ever  entertained 
so  wild  a  scheme  as  that  of  rafting  sawed  lumber  down  the  canyons  of  the 
American  River,  and  no  other  man  than  Sutter  would  have  been  so  con- 
fiding and  credulous  as  to  patronize  him." 

As  far  as  Sutter's  future  was  concerned,  Bidwell  proved  to  be  right,  but 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  Since  Sutter  had  on  hand  his  fine  supply  of  earnest 
laborers  and  mechanics,  all  of  whom  he  would  lose  in  the  spring  when 
they  made  their  way  over  the  mountains  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  he  decided 
that  this  was  a  God-given  opportunity.  He  heartily  joined  Marshall's  wild 
gamble. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  year  1847  the  Mormons  not  only  settled  Bonne- 
ville's Lake,  bringing  a  whole  new  people  and  new  culture  to  the  Far 
West,  but  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  poising  at 
Sutter's  for  the  winter,  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  to  California, 
traversing  Colorado,  Utah  and  Nevada  en  route,  the  greatest  rush  of  hu- 
manity ever  to  pour  into  a  country  from  every  radius  of  the  earth's  cir- 
cumference. 


'It's  GOLDr 


JAMES  w.  MARSHALL  was  SL  wcstcriug  waudcrcr,  a  solitary,  silent,  some- 
times cantankerous  and  almost  totally  friendless  master  carpenter  who 
was  born  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  on  October  8,  1810,  given 
some  moderate  book  and  schoolroom  education,  but  mostly  trained  by 
his  father,  who  was  a  coach  and  wagon  builder.  He  had  earned  his  living 
as  an  itinerant  carpenter  first  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  then  in  War- 
saw, Illinois,  then  continued  his  wandering  until  he  located  a  homestead 
near  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  frontier,  built  a  fairly  prosperous  farm, 
and  might  have  been  content  to  remain  there  had  he  not  suffered  from 
the  Missouri  fever  and  ague. 
At  the  end  of  six  years  he  gave  up  the  struggle  and,  having  heard  of 
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California,  joined  a  caravan  of  a  hundred  wagons  leaving  Missouri  on 
May  1, 1844.  Marshall  had  no  v^^agon,  he  was  on  horseback,  traveling  alone 
and  carrying  his  kit  of  carpenter's  tools.  He  wintered  in  Oregon,  then 
came  south  to  California  in  June  of  1845  with  the  Clyman-McMahon 
Party.  By  July  he  was  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  most  gratefully  employed  by 
Sutter  as  a  mechanic,  building  spinning  wheels  for  blanket  weavers, 
mending  the  fort  wagons,  putting  up  outbuildings.  Within  a  period  of  a 
year  Marshall  had  accumulated  enough  money  to  buy  a  ranch.  He  also 
put  in  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  and  appeared  content  to  settle  down  as  a 
rancher  when  he  became  involved  with  the  California  Battalion  and 
spent  a  number  of  months  as  a  soldier. 

When  Marshall  returned  at  the  end  of  the  war,  sans  pay,  he  found  that 
his  cattle  had  either  been  stolen  or  wandered  off.  Having  no  funds  with 
which  to  begin  again,  he  sold  his  land  and  went  back  to  work  for  Sutter. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1847  Marshall,  not  yet  thirty-seven,  ambitious,  and 
unwilling  to  work  out  the  rest  of  his  life  as  an  employed  carpenter,  went 
to  his  boss  and  proposed  that  Sutter  lend  him  an  Indian  guide  so  that  he 
could  explore  the  mountain  river  country,  find  a  good  spot  for  a  sawmill 
in  the  midst  of  the  lumber  supply  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  float  the 
lumber  down  the  river  to  Sutter's  Fort.  At  first  Sutter  thought  this  a  hare- 
brained idea;  however  Marshall  had  his  heart  set  on  the  sawmill  project. 
Why  he  chose  the  particular  spot  of  Culloomah,  as  Coloma  was  known 
by  the  Indians,  is  best  told  in  Marshall's  own  words: 

"The  river  here  flowed  through  the  centre  of  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  steep,  and  in  some  parts  almost  precipitous  hills  .  .  . 
the  river  makes  several  bends  in  its  course  through  this  valley,  and  on  the 
south  side  a  point  of  land  formed  by  one  of  these  curves  in  the  stream 
presented  the  explorer  with  the  mill  site  he  was  in  search  of.  The  water 
power  was  abundant,  and  the  surrounding  hills  furnished  timber  in  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  quantities." 

James  Marshall  was  a  taciturn,  phlegmatic  man  with  considerable  driv- 
ing power.  His  securing  of  a  contract,  money,  supplies  and  men  from  Sut- 
ter was  the  first  step  in  his  determination  to  become  a  man  of  substance. 

With  the  turn  of  the  New  Year,  1848,  the  mill  was  completed,  but 
there  was  a  structural  defect  which  Marshall  had  to  correct:  the  tailrace 
was  too  shallow  at  its  end,  so  that  the  dammed-up  water  rushed  back  and 
prevented  the  flutter  wheel  from  turning.  The  channel  had  to  be  deep- 
ened by  blasting. 

On  the  morning  of  January  24  Marshall  closed  the  gate  which  shut  off 
the  water  from  the  river,  then  walked  down  the  forebay  or  tailrace,  to  see 
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whether  the  flow  of  water  had  removed  the  sand  and  gravel  during  the 
night.  What  happened  was  set  down  later  by  Marshall's  biographer: 

"Having  strolled  to  the  lower  end  of  the  race,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
examining  the  mass  of  debris  that  had  been  washed  down,  and  his  eye 
caught  the  glitter  of  something  that  lay,  lodged  in  a  crevice,  on  a  riffle  of 
soft  granite,  some  six  inches  under  the  water.  He  picked  up  the  substance. 
It  was  heavy,  of  a  peculiar  color,  and  unlike  anything  he  had  seen  in  the 
stream  before.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  endeavor- 
ing to  recall  all  that  he  had  heard  or  read  concerning  the  various  minerals. 
The  weight  assured  him  that  it  could  not  be  mica.  Could  it  be  sulphurets 
of  copper?  He  remembered  that  that  mineral  is  brittle;  he  turned  about, 
placed  the  specimen  under  a  flat  stone  and  proceeded  to  test  it  by  striking 
it  with  another.  The  substance  did  not  crack  or  flake  off;  it  simply  bent 
under  the  blow." 

Marshall  returned  to  the  mill,  his  usually  crusty  face  beaming,  and 
cried: 

"Boys,  by  God,  I  believe  I  have  found  a  gold  mine!" 

He  showed  his  nuggets  as  proof.  His  workers  were  not  impressed.  They 
continued  about  their  tasks.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  after  having 
in  the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  taflrace  and  of  the  shallow  side  of 
the  river  selected  several  more  yellow  nuggets,  enough  to  make  three 
ounces  tied  in  his  kerchief,  Marshall  started  out  on  horseback  to  cover  the 
fifty  mountain  miles  down  to  the  fort,  sleeping  that  night  under  an  oak 
tree.  He  was  ostensibly  searching  for  a  wagonload  of  supplies  which  Sut- 
ter had  promised. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  28,  1848,  sopping  wet  from 
a  cloudburst  which  had  enveloped  him  in  the  last  eight  miles,  Marshall 
arrived  at  the  fort.  He  asked  Sutter  where  they  could  talk  with  privacy. 
Puzzled,  Sutter  took  him  to  his  bedroom-sitting  room  in  the  main  build- 
ing, locking  the  door.  Marshall  asked  for  two  bowls  of  water,  a  stick  of 
redwood  and  some  twine  and  sheet  copper  to  make  a  scales.  Sutter  told 
him  that  he  had  scales  in  the  apothecary  shop  and  went  for  them  him- 
self, failing  to  lock  the  bedroom  door  when  he  returned.  A  clerk  walked 
in  with  some  papers  just  as  Marshall  was  about  to  dump  the  yellow  nug- 
gets onto  the  table.  Marshall  cried  in  consternation: 

"There!  Didn't  I  tell  you  we  had  listeners!" 

Sutter  quieted  his  ovenvrought  partner,  then  gazed  down  at  the  yellow 
nuggets  which  James  Marshall  poured  out  of  his  kerchief  onto  the  table. 
Sutter  examined  the  specimens,  pulled  down  a  volume  of  his  Encyclope- 
dia AmericaTia,  studied  it  for  a  time,  tested  the  nuggets  with  aquafortiSy 
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which  had  no  effect  on  them,  balanced  them  on  the  scales  with  a  like 
amount  of  silver,  then  dipped  the  scales  into  water,  the  yellow  nuggets 
quickly  outweighing  the  silver. 

Sutter  turned  his  now  wide  and  flashing  eyes  up  into  the  face  of  the 
wildly  excited  Marshall. 

"It's  gold,"  Sutter  said.  "At  least  twenty-three-carat  goldl" 


"A  frenzy  seized  my  souV 


THE  FORTY-EiGHTER,  in  pursuit  of  gold,  was  a  reluctant  bridegroom.  His 
portrait  bears  little  relation  to  his  highly  publicized  cousin,  the  Forty- 
Niner,  yet  in  many  ways  he  is  the  more  interesting,  or  at  least  purer, 
personality.  Sutter,  Marsh,  Vallejo,  Larkin,  Bidwell,  Hartnell,  Robinson 
made  their  hesitant  way  into  the  hills,  but  they  did  not  stay  long,  and 
few  took  out  any  appreciable  sum.  The  early  settlers  had  not  come  to 
California  for  gold,  yet  how  could  a  man  justify  his  not  stooping  to  pick 
up  the  essence  of  wealth  when  all  he  had  to  do  was  scratch  it  out  with 
his  pocket  knife? 

John  Sutter  and  James  Marshall  tried  to  keep  their  discovery  secret, 
Sutter  extracting  a  promise  from  the  workmen  at  Coloma  to  remain  for 
the  six  weeks  necessary  to  get  the  sawmill  into  operation.  He  also  urged 
his  employees  at  the  mill  to  say  nothing  of  the  nuggets.  But  for  a  surpris- 
ing length  of  time  there  was  no  secret  to  leak:  the  workmen  thought  these 
few  gold  nuggets  to  be  in  the  American  River  by  chance.  They  continued 
with  their  tasks.  All,  that  is,  except  young  Henry  Bigler,  one  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  working  for  Sutter;  on  Sunday  young  Bigler  picked  up  his 
gun  as  though  he  were  going  hunting,  crossed  the  stream  out  of  sight  of 
his  comrades  and  searched  for  gold.  He  found  a  few  particles.  The  next 
day  after  work  he  scratched  up  a  little  more.  The  following  Sunday  he 
found  a  full  ounce,  and  on  Washington's  Birthday  he  went  out  in  a  snow- 
storm, still  ostensibly  to  hunt  game,  unearthing  a  nugget.  When  he 
returned  to  the  mill,  wet  and  frozen,  his  companions  demanded  an  ex- 
planation. Bigler  untied  his  shirt  tail,  scattering  $22.50  worth  of  gold  onto 
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their  crude  table.  He  also  confessed  that  he  had  written  of  his  Endings 
to  their  fellow  Mormons  at  Sutter's  flour  mill. 

Bigler  did  considerably  better  than  his  employer  in  keeping  the  secret, 
for  on  February  10,  only  thirteen  days  after  Marshall's  arrival  at  the  fort 
with  the  packet  of  gold,  the  ebullient  Sutter  wrote  to  Vallejo: 

"I  have  made  a  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  which,  according  to  experi- 
ments we  have  made,  is  extraordinarily  rich." 

Mariano  Vallejo  kept  the  secret  without  being  asked  to;  like  most  Cali- 
fomios  he  knew  from  the  outset  that  gold  was  the  ultimate  gamble. 

Sutter,  as  had  the  Russians  at  Fort  Ross  before  him,  bought  a  three- 
year  lease  from  the  Indians  around  Coloma,  the  only  two  such  instances 
on  the  record  books  of  the  Far  West.  If  Sutter  gave  false  reasons  for 
acquiring  his  lease,  it  was  not  because  he  hoped  to  keep  all  the  gold  for 
himself,  but  rather  because  he  needed  a  few  more  weeks  to  complete  the 
work  on  his  flour  and  saw  mills. 

By  now  the  dozen  employees  at  Sutter's  sawmill,  earning  about  a  dollar 
a  day  and  their  keep,  saw  from  Bigler's  find  that  they  could  mine  the 
American  River  with  their  pocket  knives  for  ten  to  twenty  times  their 
wage.  Yet  not  one  man  ran  out  on  his  promise  to  Sutter  to  work  the  six 
weeks  necessary  to  complete  the  mill;  they  simply  used  their  spare  hours 
to  go  fishing  for  gold. 

Henry  Bigler,  when  he  wrote  to  his  Mormon  companions  at  the  flour 
mill,  urged  them  to  keep  the  matter  secret  but  to  come  up  for  a  short 
visit.  Levi  Fifield,  Wilford  Hudson  and  Sidney  Willis  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, came  to  Coloma  and  worked  over  the  tailrace  where  Marshall  had 
seen  the  first  golden  glints.  Picking  through  the  accumulated  sand  and 
gravel  they  found  nuggets  weighing  in  at  $6.00.  These  three  members 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  by  traveling  forty-six  miles  to  look  for  gold, 
became  the  first  Forty-Eighters. 

On  their  return  journey  they  stopped  long  enough  to  prospect  on  a 
sand  bar  about  halfway  down  to  Sutter's;  here  they  found  gold  lying  very 
close  to  the  sand  surface.  By  their  stop  of  perhaps  an  hour  they  became 
the  discoverers  of  Mormon  Island,  from  which  a  fortune  was  subse- 
quently taken  by  other  prospectors. 

Two  things  now  happened  simultaneously  to  break  the  news:  one  of 
Sutter's  haulers,  Jacob  Wittmer,  arriving  at  Coloma  with  a  wagonful  of 
materials  and  provisions,  was  told  by  one  of  the  young  Weimar  boys: 

"We  have  found  gold  up  here." 

When  Wittmer  ridiculed  the  idea,  Mrs.  Weimar  gave  the  teamster  a 
good-sized  nugget  as  a  gift  to  prove  her  son  spoke  the  truth. 
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At  the  same  moment  John  Sutter  sent  a  Mormon  in  his  employ, 
Charles  Bennett,  to  the  governor  of  California,  Colonel  R.  B.  Mason  at 
Monterey,  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  his  Indian  lease.  Bennett  was  or- 
dered to  say  nothing  about  the  discovery  of  gold,  but  when  he  met  a 
group  of  prospectors  searching  for  a  coal  mine  near  Dr.  Marsh's  rancho 
on  Mount  Diablo,  this  was  too  rare  a  joke  to  keep  to  himself:  men  grub- 
bing for  coal  when  there  was  gold  lying  all  along  the  American  River! 

Bennett  took  out  his  pouch  of  gold  dust  and  nuggets  to  convince  the 
unbelieving  coal  prospectors. 

Jacob  Wittmer,  arriving  back  at  Sutter's  fort,  went  into  a  general  sup- 
ply store  that  had  been  opened  in  one  of  Sutter's  outbuildings  by  Samuel 
Brannan,  ordered  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  put  down  Mrs.  Weimar's  gift 
on  the  counter  to  pay  for  it.  Brannan's  partner,  George  Smith,  sent  for 
Brannan;  they  refused  to  believe  this  nugget  was  gold,  even  as  the  coal- 
mining prospectors  had  refused  to  believe  Bennett's  evidence.  Jacob 
Wittmer  had  no  recourse  but  to  send  for  Captain  John  Sutter. 

Sutter  could  not  lie  with  the  nugget  staring  back  at  him  from  the 
counter.  He  confirmed  the  discovery.  The  date  was  February  15,  1848. 
On  the  same  day  Charles  Bennett  reached  San  Francisco  and  showed  the 
gold  dust  to  everyone  who  would  look.  With  the  exception  of  one  man, 
Isaac  Humphrey,  a  former  gold  miner  from  Georgia,  nobody  believed  it 
was  gold.  Isaac  Humphrey  bought  a  pick,  shovel,  basin  and  materials  to 
build  a  rocker,  and  left  all  alone  for  the  hundred-fifty-mile  journey  to 
Coloma,  the  first  man  of  the  Exodus. 

There  was  no  valid  reason  for  San  Francisco  to  grow  excited  about  a 
rumor  of  gold  in  the  distant  Sierra  Nevada;  since  that  day  in  1846  when 
Fremont  had  spiked  the  rusty  guns  of  the  presidio  the  forsaken  hamlet 
of  half  a  dozen  mud  huts  on  the  cove  had  grown  to  a  community  of  two 
hundred  buildings.  Two  fair-sized  hotels  had  been  built,  two  wharves, 
warehouses,  twelve  stores,  some  of  them  representing  long-established 
firms  in  the  East  and  Honolulu.  There  were  billiard  and  tenpin  alleys,  an 
advertisement  in  the  Star  on  March  1,  1848  for  a  schoolteacher,  and  on 
March  5  a  public  sale  of  town  lots  found  fifty-two  buyers  at  an  average 
and  gratifying  price  of  $22.50.  San  Francisco  might  soon  become  the 
great  city  of  the  Pacific  coast,  center  of  trade  from  the  East  and  Europe 
and  the  Orient.  The  Californian  reported  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
March  15,  and  the  Star  on  the  eighteenth,  but  in  a  quiet,  back-page  line. 

Now,  almost  two  months  after  the  discovery,  Marshall's  sawmill  was 
completed;  about  the  twentieth  of  March  the  first  logs  were  sawed  into 
planks.  Having  proved  that  the  sawmill  they  built  could  work,  the  entire 
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crew  quit  and  went  prospecting.  As  John  Caughey  says  in  Gold  Is  the 
Cornerstone: 

"The  instrument  of  discovery  thus  fell  victim  to  the  overpowering 
force  that  it  unloosed/' 

John  Sutter  suddenly  had  the  roof  over  his  empire  fall  in  on  him:  the 
staff  of  his  just  completed  $30,000  flour  mill  also  resigned  and  struck  out 
for  the  mountains.  The  tanners  in  their  shop  at  the  fort  caught  the  fever 
and  walked  out  on  two  thousand  fresh  hides  which  rotted  away.  His  long- 
time crew  of  Indians  showed  admirable  restraint  in  remaining  long 
enough  to  harvest  the  forty-thousand-bushel  wheat  crop,  then  vanished 
silently  in  the  night,  leaving  Sutter's  wheat  to  spoil  in  the  sun  because 
there  was  no  one  to  thresh,  any  more  than  there  was  anyone  to  complete 
the  shoes,  hats,  barrels,  blankets  or  any  of  the  dozen  other  articles  that 
Sutter  had  been  manufacturing. 

Thus  Sutter,  who  had  caused  the  gold  to  be  discovered,  also  provided 
the  manpower  for  the  official  start  of  the  gold  rush. 

It  was  Sam  Brannan  who  acted  as  the  catalyst  for  the  outside  world. 
Having  milked  Mormonism  of  its  last  procurable  tithe  from  the  Battalion 
boys  in  the  gold  fields,  Sam  now  abandoned  the  Latter-day  Saints,  who 
returned  the  compliment  by  excommunicating  him  for  a  second  time. 
Clever  opportunist,  high-powered  adventurer,  shrewd  trader  and  manip- 
ulator, Brannan  burst  into  San  Francisco  on  May  12,  riding  horseback 
through  the  streets,  waving  his  hat  over  his  head  and  crying  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs: 

"Gold!  Gold!  Gold  from  the  American  River!" 

His  histrionics  galvanized  a  city  which  two  months  before  had  gazed 
indifferently  at  Bennett's  pouch. 

Sailors  in  the  harbor  deserted  their  ships,  their  captains  right  behind 
them.  Doctors  walked  out  on  their  patients,  judges  on  their  supplicants, 
the  mayor  and  his  city  council  on  their  citizens  .  .  .  most  of  whom  were 
already  gone.  The  little  school,  after  its  brave  start,  had  to  close,  the  two 
newspapers  shut  down  for  lack  of  printers,  as  did  the  stores  because  there 
were  neither  clerks  to  sell  nor  customers  to  buy.  Soldiers  walked  off  their 
posts  and  never  returned;  hotels  had  neither  managers  nor  guests;  farmers 
made  for  the  hills,  leaving  their  grains  and  vegetables  to  die.  Property 
which  had  been  valuable  a  few  days  before  was  hawked  for  half  price 
with  no  takers.  Within  a  matter  of  days  the  city  looked  as  though  a  plague 
had  struck  it,  with  only  one  fourth  of  its  male  population  left. 

In  Monterey,  when  the  first  gold  was  shown  on  the  streets,  the  town 
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emptied  out  so  completely  that  the  Reverend  Walter  Colton  raefully  re- 
ported: "A  general  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  commander  of  a  man- 
of-war  and  the  Alcalde  of  Monterey,  in  a  smoking  kitchen,  grinding 
coffee,  toasting  a  herring  and  peeling  onions!" 

Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  who  had  inadvertently  seized 
Monterey  in  1842,  now  found  that  as  commander  of  the  Pacific  Squad- 
ron he  did  not  have  enough  sailors  left  to  capture  Catalina  Island. 

Sailors  who,  by  jumping  ship  to  get  to  the  mines,  sacrificed  four  years 
pay,  must  have  felt  the  way  another  goldrusher  did  when  he  gazed  upon 
the  well-filled  pouch  of  a  digger: 

"A  frenzy  seized  my  soul;  houses  were  too  small  for  me  to  stay  in;  I 
was  soon  in  the  street  in  search  of  necessary  outfits;  piles  of  gold  rose  up 
before  me  at  every  step;  castles  of  marble,  dazzling  the  eye  with  their 
rich  appliances;  thousands  of  slaves  bowing  to  my  beck  and  call;  myriads 
of  fair  virgins  contending  with  each  other  for  my  love  .  .  .  were  among 
the  fancies  of  my  fevered  imagination.  The  Rothschilds  and  Astors  ap- 
peared to  me  but  poor  people;  in  short  I  had  a  very  violent  attack  of  the 
gold  fever." 

As  actual  bags  of  gold  began  to  come  down  from  the  mountains,  town 
after  town  emptied  out  in  dramatic  fashion.  Sonoma,  which  had  just 
been  laid  out  as  a  city  and  subdivided  into  lots,  "lost  two-thirds  of  its  in- 
habitants. Most  of  its  houses  are  empty,  all  work  has  stopped  and  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  there  is  not  a  single  carpenter  left  nor  a  joiner  nor  a 
blacksmith  nor  any  laborer  to  do  the  least  work." 

Thomas  O.  Larkin  wrote  from  San  Jose  that  "everyone  had  gold  or  yel- 
low fever.  Nine-tenths  of  every  storekeeper,  mechanic  and  day  laborer 
leave  for  the  Sacramento." 

Luis  Peralta,  an  aging  Califomio  gentleman  who  had  been  given  a  vast 
grant  comprising  the  present  cities  of  Berkeley,  Oakland  and  Alameda, 
refused  to  be  stampeded.  He  said: 

"My  sons,  God  has  given  this  gold  to  the  Americans.  Had  he  desired 
us  to  have  it.  He  would  have  given  it  to  us  ere  now.  Therefore,  go  not 
after  it,  but  let  others  go.  Plant  your  lands,  and  reap;  these  be  your  best 
gold  fields,  for  all  must  eat  while  they  live." 

Mariano  Vallejo  rode  up  to  Coloma,  watched  other  men  successfully 
mining  gold,  picked  up  a  few  flakes  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  then 
rode  back  to  his  home  in  Sonoma,  never  again  bothering  to  go  into  the 
gold  fields.  Nor  did  the  Calif ornio  families  from  San  Luis  Obispo  south 
join  the  rush;  they  remained  on  their  land  and  within  a  year,  as  Luis 
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Peralta  had  predicted  to  his  sons,  found  that  their  herds  of  cattle  were 
richer  gold  fields  than  Coloma  or  Mormon  Island. 


Ifs  as  Easy  to  Find  Gold  as  Steal  It 


THE  GOLD  THAT  had  bccn  freed  from  its  deposit  in  the  mountains  had 
been  carried  by  the  rivers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  streams  naturally 
found  their  way  down  canyons  and  declivities;  the  sun  circled  over  the 
cool,  heavily  timbered  areas  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  a  day,  hardly 
enough  to  warm  or  dry  the  ravines. 

The  prospectors  were  getting  their  feet  wet  in  some  of  the  coldest 
melted-snow  water  to  tumble  down  a  mountainside. 

Aside  from  Marshall's  settlement  in  the  fairly  wide  valley  at  Coloma 
there  were  no  towns,  no  houses,  no  food  and  no  roads  on  which  to  get 
in.  The  first  prospectors  from  Sutter's  went  into  the  mountains  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  carrying  a  blanket  roll  inside  of  which  they  cached  such 
provisions  as  were  available:  flour,  bacon,  coffee.  Dangling  from  the 
straps  of  the  blanket  roll  was  the  triumvirate  of  the  tenderfoot:  a  pick,  a 
shovel  and  a  frying  pan,  all  a  man  allegedly  needed  to  found  his  fortune. 

Reaching  the  mines  from  San  Francisco  was  an  involved  process;  pros- 
pectors either  had  to  cross  the  wide  bay  or  make  the  forty-mile  journey 
down  the  peninsula  almost  to  San  Jose,  and  then  double  back  northward. 
Rowboats  that  had  been  worth  $50  now  sold  at  $500.  Wagon  trains 
drawn  by  oxen  or  mules  made  the  circling  land  movement  around  the 
bay  but  the  largest  number  of  the  prospectors  went  on  foot,  rifle  in  hand. 
One  man  crossed  alone  on  Robert  Semple's  ferry  at  Martinez  late  in 
April  1848;  two  weeks  later  he  found  a  hundred  wagons  waiting  for  the 
ferry  with  a  small  army  of  men  inside  a  wide  ring  of  campfires,  each  name 
written  on  a  waiting  list. 

John  Bidwell,  who  had  been  told  immediately  by  Sutter  of  Marshall's 
discovery,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  terrain  around  Coloma  and 
decided  that  it  was  similar  to  the  country  on  the  Feather  River  where  he 
had  bought  a  large  ranch.  He  returned  north,  found  light  particles  of  gold 
far  down  the  Feather  River  and  reasoned  that  the  heavier  particles  would 
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remain  near  the  hills.  At  Chico  he  organized  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Bidwell  says  that  in  nearly  all  the  places  they  prospected  they  found  the 
color,  but  his  companions  felt  the  gold  they  were  panning  was  too  light, 
and  lit  out  for  the  American  River. 

Bidwell  and  two  friends  continued  up  the  Feather  River,  soon  striking 
a  rich  deposit  which  became  known  as  Bidwell's  Bar.  By  discovering  the 
color  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Coloma,  Bidwell  opened  the  entire  area 
as  possible  gold  country. 

Pierson  B.  Reading,  who  had  come  in  with  the  Chiles  group  in  1843 
and  was  ranching  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  central  California  valley, 
followed  Bidwell's  example,  studied  the  terrain  at  Coloma  and  returned 
home  to  find  gold  on  Clear  Creek  near  his  own  land.  Men  now  fanned 
out  in  all  directions  looking  for  geographical  situations  similar  to  Coloma. 
By  May  prospectors  were  taking  out  the  metal  some  ten  miles  west  of 
Coloma  toward  Sutter's,  and  ten  miles  east,  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Men  on  foot,  searching  for  new  and  promising  diggings  on  all  the  forks 
and  tributaries,  laid  their  blanket  rolls  under  the  trees,  then  built  camp- 
fires.  Those  who  had  come  on  horseback  or  with  wagons  sometimes  had 
tents;  a  few  of  the  more  experienced  had  brought  axes  with  which  to  cut 
timber  and  build  a  lean-to.  Some  anchored  their  wagons  with  rocks  and 
slept  in  them.  Thus  were  the  first  mining  towns  born.  Few  of  those  who 
came  in  on  foot  could  remain  more  than  a  week;  that  was  as  long  as  their 
provisions  lasted.  There  was  no  way  to  buy  a  morsel  of  food.  Most  of  the 
prospectors  had  been  skeptical,  but  what  they  found  or  saw  others  finding 
sent  them  back  to  Sutter's  and  sometimes  all  the  way  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  settle  their  affairs,  buy  all  the  food  and  tools  their  money  would 
provide  and  strike  out  again,  this  time  to  stay. 

By  July  some  two  thousand  Americans  were  in  the  mining  regions,  with 
another  two  thousand  Califomios  and  Indians  working  alongside  them. 
With  the  passing  of  the  months  four  thousand  more  Americans,  includ- 
ing deserting  sailors  and  soldiers,  came  to  prospect,  crawling  over  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  picking  up  all  the  gold  in  sight. 

The  first  miners  to  reach  the  diggings  did  not  bother  to  stake  out 
claims.  They  skimmed  over  the  waterways  scooping  up  the  surface  gold, 
quickly  moving  on.  As  their  number  increased  and  knowledge  spread  as 
to  the  gold-bearing  potential  of  each  camp  or  gulch,  the  men  came  to- 
gether at  the  new  general  store  and  held  a  meeting  to  decide  the  size  of 
the  claim  that  each  man  could  call  his  own,  varying  from  ten  feet  square 
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in  the  early  camps  to  ten  feet  from  the  center  of  the  stream  all  the  way 
back  to  the  base  of  the  hills.  The  setting  down  of  a  man's  pick  or  shovel 
on  the  spot  was  enough  to  make  his  claim  legal. 

These  6rst  informal  meetings  were  the  beginnings  of  self-government 
in  the  mountain  mines;  Colonel  Mason  was  the  military  governor  of  the 
state,  stationed  in  Monterey,  but  no  other  government  existed.  As 
Charles  H.  Shinn  says  in  Mining  Camps: 

"The  miners  needed  no  criminal  code.  It  is  simply  and  literally  true 
that  there  was  a  short  time  in  California,  in  1848,  when  crime  was  almost 
absolutely  unknown,  when  pounds  and  pints  of  gold  were  left  unguarded 
in  tents  and  cabins,  or  thrown  down  on  the  hillside,  or  handed  about 
through  a  crowd  for  inspection.  An  old  pioneer  writes  me  that,  'In  1848  a 
man  could  go  into  a  miner's  cabin,  cut  a  slice  of  bacon,  cook  a  meal,  roll 
up  in  a  blanket,  and  go  to  sleep,  certain  to  be  welcomed  kindly  when  the 
owner  returned.'  Men  have  told  me  that  they  have  known  as  much  as  a 
washbasinful  of  gold-dust  to  be  left  on  the  table  in  an  open  tent  while  the 
owners  were  at  work  in  their  claim  a  mile  distant." 

It  was  as  easy  to  find  gold  as  steal  it.  Anybody  taking  his  neighbor's 
gold  would  be  stealing  more  for  fun  than  profit.  One  or  two  tried  it  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  and  were  hanged  without  trial  or  tears. 

The  mountains  were  arcadia  during  1848;  the  miners  were  young,  there 
were  no  social  distinctions,  and  if  one  man  found  a  considerable  lay  of 
gold  today,  tomorrow  would  be  his  neighbor's  turn.  Friends  or  neighbors 
made  a  common  pot  of  their  food,  each  man  cooking  in  turn.  The  result 
was  frequently  poor  but  "no  man  shall  grumble  at  the  cook's  failures, 
under  penalty  of  cooking  for  twice  the  usual  period."  Everyone  was  open- 
handed  to  new  arrivals.  Shinn  reports  the  story  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  who 
arrived  in  camp  alone,  starved  and  without  the  essential  tools  for  even  the 
simplest  mining.  The  men  at  the  diggings  agreed  to  work  one  hour  for  the 
boy,  at  the  end  of  that  time  turning  over  to  him  enough  gold  dust  to  buy 
a  complete  outfit,  and  the  stricture  that  he  would  now  have  to  "paddle 
for  himself." 

There  was  no  social  life  in  1848.  Few  camps  had  even  one  woman, 
though  later  in  the  year  a  few  arrived  with  their  husbands  to  open  restau- 
rants or  boardinghouses.  At  night,  after  work,  the  men  gathered  around 
campfires,  spinning  yams,  speaking  nostalgically  of  home  or  their  journey 
to  California  while  they  sat  in  the  blackness  surrounded  by  strange  giant 
trees  and  mountains.  Friendship  was  their  greatest  pleasure;  in  this  all- 
male  society  partnerships  were  formed  that  have  been  described  by  par- 
ticipants as  "indissoluble  as  marriage."  The  only  family  life  was  that  of 
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the  Califomios,  who  brought  their  wives,  children  and  Indian  servants, 
the  famihes  dancing  in  the  evenings  "on  the  green,  before  the  tents." 
The  young  Americans  found  it  "quite  a  treat,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to 
go  at  nightfall  to  one  of  these  fandangoes.'* 

This  sylvan  aspect  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of  1848,  though  by  late  fall 
the  outside  influx  had  begun:  Califomios  up  from  southern  California; 
the  first  out-of-state  goldrushers  from  Oregon;  four  thousand  native  Mexi- 
cans from  Sonora;  the  first  gold-rush  arrivals  by  sea,  an  early  contingent 
from  Hawaii  and  another  from  Chile. 

By  October  winter  descended  upon  the  mountains,  with  rain,  snow 
and  intense  cold.  A  few  of  the  more  hardy  decided  to  remain  and  built 
rude  log  cabins.  Eight  hundred  men  stayed  on  at  Dry  Diggings,  later 
called  Hangtown,  then  Placerville,  taking  out  about  five  ounces  a  day. 
The  vast  majority,  with  the  waters  in  the  river  unendurably  icy,  made 
their  way  out  of  the  hills  and  into  the  warmer  plains.  Some  had  made 
their  pile,  many  were  disappointed  and  sick,  ragged,  grim  and  bespotted: 

"Cursing  the  country  and  their  hard  fate." 

By  the  beginning  of  September  San  Francisco  had  ceased  to  be  a  ghost 
town.  Men  had  begun  to  return  from  the  mines,  some  feverish  to  spend 
their  pouches  of  gold,  others  just  feverish.  By  October  enough  of  the  City 
Council  had  returned  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  one  hundred  fifty-eight  re- 
turnees cast  their  ballots  in  the  alcalde  election.  At  this  encouraging  sign 
real  estate  went  up  fifty  per  cent,  one  courageous  soul  erecting  the  first 
brick  house  ever  built  in  San  Francisco;  stores  and  merchandise  that  had 
been  hawked  for  any  price  they  would  bring  went  back  to  their  pre-gold 
values,  and  by  December  land  and  buildings  were  selling  for  double  what 
they  had  cost. 

Enough  printers  as  well  as  subscribers  had  returned  from  the  mines  for 
the  earliest  California  papers,  the  Star  and  the  Cdifornian  to  combine 
and  resume  publishing;  and  by  December  12  the  public  school,  which 
had  opened  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  resumed  classes  with  tuition 
set  at  $8.00  a  term,  probably  the  best  buy  in  a  city  where  it  now  took 
$100  in  gold  dust  to  buy  a  blanket,  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  gallon  of  whiskey. 

San  Francisco  appointed  the  Reverend  T.  D.  Hunt,  a  Presbyterian,  as 
town  chaplain  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hunt  officiated  at  the  first  Protes- 
tant services,  aside  from  the  Mormons',  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  In 
San  Jose  there  was  a  first  meeting  of  Americans  looking  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a  government  for  California,  which  now  had  only  an  alcalde  and 
council  in  San  Francisco,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Colton  as  alcalde  in  Mon- 
terey, alcaldes  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  Colonel  Mason, 
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military  governor  of  the  "possession/'  had  so  httle  power  that  his  plan  to 
establish  license  fees  where  gold  was  being  dug,  in  order  to  collect  taxes 
with  which  to  run  the  country,  was  never  attempted,  most  of  his  army 
having  deserted.  However  he  did  assure  the  people  that  the  United  States 
Congress  would  soon: 

"Confer  on  them  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Emigration  across  the  plains  from  Missouri  in  the  spring  months  of 
1848  had  been  modest.  Captain  Chiles,  who  had  led  a  small  horseback 
party  through  Nevada  in  1843,  had  brought  in  forty-eight  wagons  with 
perhaps  one  hundred  fifty  people.  Bancroft's  Register  shows  only  five 
hundred  twenty  names  of  incoming  pioneers. 

But  few  phenomena  inflame  the  mind  of  man  so  universally  as  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.  For  word  had  to  get  out:  ships  leaving  San  Francisco 
Harbor  plowing  the  seas  to  Honolulu,  Victoria,  Vancouver;  members  of 
the  Mormon  Battalion  traveling  to  Salt  Lake;  a  letter  from  L.  W.  Boggs 
to  his  brother  in  Oregon,  other  letters  v^itten  by  young  men  wanting  to 
tell  their  families  and  friends  all  over  the  country  about  their  adventures. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  had  run  the  first  newspaper  story  about  the  gold 
discovery  in  September,  quickly  followed  by  articles  in  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  But  they  were  too  ex- 
aggerated to  be  believed: 

"People  are  running  over  the  country  and  picking  it  out  of  the  earth 
here  and  there  just  as  1,000  hogs  let  loose  in  a  forest  would  root  up 
ground  nuts." 

The  official  reports  were  more  important:  Thomas  Larkin's  report  to 
Secretary  of  State  Buchanan  sent  east  by  the  flagship  Ohio;  Colonel 
Mason's  report  to  the  Adjutant  General,  accompanied  by  either  a  tea 
caddy  or  an  oyster  can  full  of  gold  for  visual  and  tactile  proof,  sent  to 
Buchanan. 

President  Polk  incorporated  Colonel  Mason's  report  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  December  9,  1848,  publicly  displaying  the  gold  at  the  War 
Office,  and  crying: 

"The  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  gold  are  of  such  an  extraordinary 
character,  as  would  scarcely  command  belief  were  they  not  corroborated 
by  the  authentic  reports  of  officers  in  the  public  service." 

That  would  do  it. 


What  Gambler  Ever  Refused  to  Play? 


HOW  MUCH  Dro  the  Forty-Eighters  take  out  of  the  river  beds,  sand  bars 
and  loose  rock?  It  varied  according  to  a  man's  strength,  ambition  and 
luck.  At  first  nearly  everyone  could  pan  from  $10  to  $15  of  gold  dust  if  he 
worked  from  dawn  to  dark.  Considering  the  fact  that  in  San  Francisco 
prior  to  the  discovery  a  cook  received  $25  to  $30  a  month  and  a  clerk 
$50  to  $60,  these  were  considered  good  findings. 

As  in  all  such  strikes  there  were  the  fortunate  ones:  John  Sullivan,  an 
Irish  teamster  who  had  been  earning  $5.00  a  day,  took  out  $26,000  from 
the  diggings  named  after  him  on  the  Stanislaus  River.  A  man  named 
Hudson  obtained  some  $20,000  in  six  weeks  from  a  canyon  between  Co- 
loma  and  the  American  middle  fork.  A  boy  called  Davenport  found 
seventy-seven  ounces  of  pure  gold  one  day  and  ninety  ounces  the  next. 
At  Dry  Diggings  a  Mr.  Wilson  took  $2000  from  under  his  doorstep.  Three 
Frenchmen  discovered  gold  in  removing  a  stump  which  obstructed  the 
road  from  Dry  Diggings  to  Coloma  and  within  a  week  dug  up  $5000. 
On  the  Yuba  River  middle  fork  one  man  picked  up  nearly  thirty  pounds 
of  gold  from  a  piece  of  ground  less  than  four  feet  square.  Amador  relates 
that  he  saw  diggings  which  yielded  $8.00  to  every  spadeful  of  earth.  He 
and  a  companion,  with  twenty  native  laborers,  took  out  from  seven  to 
nine  pounds  of  gold  a  day.  Robert  Birnie,  an  employee  of  British  Consul 
Forbes,  saw  miners  at  Dry  Diggings  mining  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
ounces  daily. 

Soule,  who  was  the  closest  of  the  California  historians  to  the  gold  rush, 
tells  in  his  Annals  of  San  Francisco: 

"Well  authenticated  accounts  described  many  known  persons  as  aver- 
aging from  one  to  two  hundred  a  day  for  a  long  period.  Numerous  others 
were  said  to  be  earning  from  five  to  eight  hundred  dollars  a  day.  If,  in- 
deed, a  man  with  a  pick  and  pan  did  not  easily  gather  some  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  worth  of  dust  in  a  single  day,  he  just  moved  off  to  some 
other  place  which  he  supposed  might  be  richer." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Californian  wrote  from  Dry  Diggings  in  the 
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middle  of  August  1848  that  "the  earth  is  taken  out  of  the  ravines  and  is 
earned  in  wagons  and  packed  on  horses  from  one  to  three  miles  to  the 
water,  where  it  is  washed;  $400  has  been  an  average  for  a  cart  load.  In- 
stances have  occurred  here  where  men  have  carried  the  earth  on  their 
backs,  and  collected  from  $800  to  $1500  in  a  day." 

But  there  were  complications  in  the  golden  paradise.  Men  unaccus- 
tomed to  hard  physical  labor  found  that  working  knee-deep  in  the  icy 
water  all  day,  filling  a  pan  or  an  Indian  basket  with  dirt,  lowering  it  into 
the  water,  then  shaking  the  pan  vigorously  to  wash  out  the  sand  and  clay; 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  cold  and  dampness;  eating  little  more  than  bacon, 
sourdough  bread  and  coffee  brought  them  down  with  colds,  fevers,  pneu- 
monia, dysentery.  With  their  rudimentary  equipment  they  could  mine 
but  shallowly,  and  the  surface  gold  was  quickly  exhausted.  Though  they 
might  earn  well  for  a  few  weeks  they  would  then  have  to  go  scurrying 
over  the  mountains  looking  for  fresh  deposits. 

The  supplies  which  now  began  to  come  in  over  the  Indian  trails  took 
their  prices  not  merely  from  the  costs  of  hauling:  freighters  charged  $300 
to  transport  three  barrels  of  flour,  one  of  pork  and  two  hundred  pounds 
of  small  stores  the  fifty  miles  from  Sutter's  to  the  diggings;  but  also  from 
the  belief  that  the  men  who  pick  up  wealth  from  the  ground  should  share 
it  with  those  self-sacrificing  enough  to  deny  themselves  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. Pans  worth  twenty  cents  now  cost  from  $8.00  to  $16.  A  fifty-cent 
box  of  Seidlitz  powders  cost  $24.  Every  pill,  regardless  of  its  value,  cost 
$1.00.  Forty  drops  of  laudanum  cost  $40.  Shirts  sold  at  $16  apiece.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Colton,  touring  the  mining  area  in  October,  wrote: 

"We  pay  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  barrel  for  flour;  $4.00  a  pound  for  poor 
brown  sugar,  and  $4.00  a  pound  for  indifferent  coffee.  And  as  for  meat, 
there  is  none  to  be  got  except  jerked-beef,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  bul- 
lock cut  into  strings  and  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry." 

As  entrepreneurs  came  into  the  camps  to  build  little  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, prices  went  even  higher.  A  breakfast  at  Coloma  consisting  of  a  box 
of  sardines,  bread,  butter,  cheese  and  two  bottles  of  ale  cost  $43. 

By  the  fall  of  1848  those  prospectors  who  were  mining  an  ounce  a  day, 
about  half  of  the  mining  population,  were  spending  their  ounce  for  the 
basic  necessities  and  consequently  were  working  for  their  keep.  Another 
quarter,  dogged  by  bad  luck  or  just  slower,  found  that  they  could  not 
average  the  ounce  a  day  necessary  to  live  on,  and  had  to  go  to  work  for 
someone  who  could  guarantee  their  food.  The  remaining  quarter  took 
out  a  profit  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  sizable  fortunes,  the 
latter  accumulated  by  perhaps  five  per  cent  of  the  prospectors. 
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What  gambler  ever  refused  to  play  because  the  odds  were  heavily 
against  him?  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  exhausted,  the  sick  and  emaci- 
ated who  returned,  though  some  of  them  lay  ill  for  months  and  many 
died.  The  ones  who  caused  the  great  excitement  were  those  who  returned 
to  the  towns  flashing  a  pouch  full  of  gold;  then  another  wave  of  humanity 
started  for  the  mines. 

Even  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  who  had  said,  "We  cannot  imagine  the  bad 
results  to  California  if  this  fever  continues,"  finally  could  not  resist  form- 
ing a  company  with  the  foreman  of  his  Sacramento  Valley  rancho  and  a 
clerk  in  his  office  at  Monterey  to  round  up  all  the  Indians  they  could  find 
and  go  into  the  mines  on  shares.  He  also  sent  in  a  supply  of  goods  with 
which  to  open  a  general  store. 

Dr.  John  Marsh  organized  a  company  among  his  neighbors.  They 
loaded  pack  animals  with  food  and  mining  equipment,  donned  the  red 
shirts  and  boots  which  were  becoming  standard  equipment  for  prospec- 
tors, and  made  their  way  north  to  the  Yuba  River.  Here  Dr.  Marsh  struck 
a  rich  bar,  taking  out  $50  of  gold  an  hour  from  the  very  beginning. 

Larkin  was  satisfied  with  a  modest  three  hundred  per  cent  profit  on 
his  goods,  but  Marsh  sold  beads  and  sugar  to  the  Indians  at  the  rate  of 
a  cup  of  beads  for  a  cup  of  gold!  When  he  ran  out  of  supplies  he  ended  by 
selling  the  red  shirt  off  his  back  to  an  enchanted  Indian  for  $300.  But 
Marsh,  now  forty-nine,  was  too  old  for  this  rugged  existence.  He  became 
ill  and  had  to  return  home,  carrying  with  him  $40,000  in  gold  for  some- 
thing under  six  months  of  work;  a  bonanza,  if  you  don't  mind  getting 
sick,  and  selling  the  shirt  off  your  back.  Nor  did  John  Bidwell  stay  with 
mining  after  his  Indians  went  off  to  seek  gold  for  themselves;  he  too 
opened  a  store. 

Until  his  discovery  of  gold  James  W.  Marshall  had  had  little  luck  or 
success,  partly  because  he  was  an  irascible  wanderer.  His  tenacity  in  find- 
ing a  logical  site  for  a  sawmill  and  getting  Sutter  to  stake  him  to  it  should 
have  established  him,  but  no  one  would  work  his  mill.  Throngs  of  incom- 
ing miners  squatted  on  his  land  surrounding  the  mill  and  he  could  not 
get  them  off.  His  oxen,  worth  $400  per  yoke,  "went  down  into  the  canyon 
and  thence  dovm  hungry  men's  throats."  When  he  went  prospecting  he 
returned  to  find  that  migratory  miners  had  taken  his  mill  apart  to  use  for 
their  own  purposes.  Nor  did  he  have  any  greater  success  as  a  miner;  Sut- 
ter twice  provided  him  with  a  prospector's  outfit,  but  the  spirits  he  be- 
lieved were  directing  his  search  were  apparently  out  prospecting  on  their 
own: 

"Should  I  get  to  new  localities  and  commence  to  open  a  new  mine. 
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numbers  flocked  in  and  commenced  seeking  all  around  me,  and,  as  num- 
bers tell,  someone  would  find  the  lead  before  me,  and  the  ground  was 
claimed.  Then  I  would  travel  again." 

John  Sutter,  who  had  no  help  to  run  his  sawmill,  flour  mill,  tannery, 
or  to  thresh  his  grain,  compensated  for  his  losses  by  opening  a  store  at 
the  fort,  which  was  on  the  main  line  to  the  mines,  renting  out  space  to 
merchants.  He  also  grubstaked  several  prospectors  on  a  share-and-share 
basis.  He  declared  optimistically: 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  the  mountains  to  make  my  pile  of 
gold,  the  gold  will  flow  to  me." 

The  arrival  of  his  twenty-two-year-old  son  August  seemed  a  more  dis- 
couraging prospect.  It  was  the  imminence  of  this  son  in  Burgdorf  which 
had  obliged  Sutter  to  marry  August's  mother  and  endure  years  of  marital 
unhappiness.  Sutter  had  never  intended  to  see  any  member  of  his  Swiss 
family  again.  When  he  heard  that  August  was  in  San  Francisco,  John 
Sutter  fled  to  Coloma  where  he  prospected  in  the  bottle,  keeping  himself 
drunk  to  wipe  out  the  gnawing  question  of.  Once  the  son  had  arrived, 
could  the  mother  be  far  behind? 

August  Sutter  proved  to  be  a  loyal  and  level-headed  young  man  who 
might  have  saved  his  father  from  the  utter  ruin  that  now  began  to  engulf 
him.  August  comments: 

"Indians,  Negroes,  Kanakas,  and  white  men  of  any  nation  indiscrimi- 
nately by  applying  to  my  father,  easily  obtained  letters  of  credit  from  him 
to  any  amount  for  any  stores  then  exisiting  in  or  about  the  fort.  .  .  . 
From  the  books  I  received  I  never  could  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  affairs  on  account  of  their  dreadful  confusion." 

The  widespread  rumor  that  Sutter  had  been  made  a  millionaire  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  brought  the  rest  of  his  past  down  upon  him.  Colonel 
Steward,  new  Russian  consul  in  San  Francisco  arrived  at  the  fort  to  col- 
lect about  $31,000  still  owed  for  Fort  Ross.  James  Douglas,  head  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  paid  a  personal  visit  to  the  fort  to  collect  $7000 
he  claimed  Sutter  owed  them.  Antonio  Sunol,  a  Califomio  neighbor, 
came  to  present  a  bill  for  $3000  for  cattle  and  supplies.  As  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all  there  arrived  a  Mr.  French  who  claimed  that  Sutter  owed  him 
$3000  for  the  loan  of  the  ship  on  which  Sutter  had  sailed  his  cargo  from 
Honolulu  to  Yerba  Buena  in  1839.  Dozens  of  other  creditors  presented 
themselves.  Captain  John  Sutter,  who  had  given  away  a  large  part  of 
his  patrimony  to  exhausted  emigrants,  had  only  the  vaguest  notion  of 
what  he  owed  whom. 

Half  mad  with  the  pressure  and  confusion,  Sutter  made  his  son  the 
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legal  owner  of  his  holdings  and  once  again  fled  to  the  mountains.  August 
faithfully  set  about  the  Herculean  task  of  putting  his  father's  accounts 
in  order;  the  only  way  he  found  to  do  so  was  to  agree  to  Sam  Brannan's 
proposal  that  they  create  a  town,  to  be  called  Sacramento  City,  between 
Sutter's  Fort  and  the  Embarcadero  on  the  river,  all  of  which  land  Sutter 
owned. 

John  Sutter  had  already  laid  out  a  town  in  1846  which  he  had  proudly 
named  Sutterville.  It  was  three  miles  down  the  river  and  safe  from  the 
yearly  floods.  A  few  buildings  had  been  put  up  but  the  town  was  off  the 
route  to  the  gold  mines  and  hence  got  no  trade.  Sacramento  City  was  a 
hit  from  the  moment  August  put  the  land  on  the  market,  enough  cash 
coming  in  for  him  to  pay  off  Douglas,  Sunol,  French  and  to  give  Consul 
Steward  $10,000  in  cash  and  $21,000  in  lot  values  in  Sacramento.  Steward 
then  absconded  with  the  money,  the  Russians  never  getting  a  penny  out 
of  Fort  Ross. 

In  a  matter  of  months  Sacramento  City,  a  tent  and  lean-to  town, 
sprang  into  existence.  Sutter's  Fort  found  itself  out  in  the  country,  aban- 
doned. August  sold  it  for  $40,000. 

All  this  money  could  have  paid  Sutter's  debts  many  times  over,  except 
that  Sutter  was  gone,  wandering  aimlessly,  and  the  overconscientious  son 
paid  all  claims  presented  to  him,  whether  fabricated  or  real. 

Sam  Brannan  next  hatched  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  the  Sutters  out  of  the 
best  of  the  remaining  land  of  Sacramento  City,  succeeding  so  brilliantly 
that  August  went  down  with  a  fever  .  .  .  though  not  before  arranging  to 
have  his  mother,  two  sisters  and  brother  brought  from  Switzerland.  In 
his  illness  August  returned  to  his  father  the  legal  ownership  of  his  estate; 
but  what  had  been  a  vast  property  only  two  years  before  was  now  gone. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  Hock  Farm,  the  first  one  that  Sutter  had  culti- 
vated outside  his  fort. 

Here  Sutter  moved  with  his  personal  possessions.  Onto  the  Hock  Farm 
came  the  family  from  whom  he  had  fled  fourteen  years  before.  Here 
Sutter  lived  without  money,  his  family  doing  the  house  and  farm  work, 
but  remaining  the  patriarchal  figure  of  California,  visited  by  hordes  of 
people  all  of  whom  he  tried  to  feed  and  entertain  in  the  grand  manner, 
even  as  he  had  at  Sutter's  Fort. 

The  discovery  of  gold  had  undone  him. 

By  the  end  of  1848  there  were  some  eight  to  ten  thousand  miners  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  By  the  end  of  the  year  $10,000,000  worth  of  gold  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  golden  rectangle,  of  which  $2,000,000  was  shipped 
east  to  establish  credit;  $2,000,000  was  consumed  by  the  miners  in  food, 
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clothing  and  utensils,  animals,  medications  and  drink;  another  $1,000,000 
was  spent  in  building  the  hundred-odd  mining  communities,  a  few  of 
which  became  permanent  towns,  the  majority  vanishing  when  the  gold 
was  exhausted.  Of  the  remaining  $5,000,000  about  half  would  have  been 
taken  by  successful  miners  to  their  home  towns:  Sonoma,  San  Francisco, 
San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  to  be  invested  in  ranches,  business  and 
residential  property,  and  to  buy  or  build  stores,  shops,  hotels,  homes. 

Some  of  the  balance  would  be  saved  by  thrifty  individuals  like  Dr. 
John  Marsh,  but  most  of  it  would  be  spent  on  luxuries  by  the  comfort- 
starved  miners  returning  after  months  of  isolation  in  the  mountains,  or 
transferred  from  excitement-hungry  miners  to  the  black  pockets  of  the 
early  gamblers. 

The  $10,000,000  taken  out  in  gold  represented  two  thirds  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  Mexico  for  the  Far  West,  Texas,  parts  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Wyoming,  an  area  of  over  half  a  million 
square  miles,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent  of  the  contemporary 
United  States. 


